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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH.* 

Bv F. R Smith, Director of Agriculture. 


DO not propose, to take up your time this evening in 
endeavouring to make out a case for agricultural education 
in general or for the Transvaal in particular, for to do 
so, before such an audience as this, would surely be 
superfluous. Neither do I propose to discuss agricultural 
education in detail, for the subject is such a wide one that 
to attempt to do so would be impossible within the time at. 
my disposal. What I wish to do is to give you some idea 
of what is being done in other countries, and that for two 
reasons : in the first place, it is probable that those of you who have 
not been able to travel about the world very much, or who have been 
fully occupied with other matters, have very little conception of the 
enormous strides which agricultural education and research have made 
during recent years, and of the immense amount of attention which 
is now devoted to those subjects ; and, secondly, because, inasmuch 
as we have no system of agricultural education here, and have a clean 
sheet to commence with, it behoves us to enquire closely into what has 
been done in other countries in order that we may profit by their 
experience and thus avoid their errors and imitate their successes, 
It may be urged that the Transvaal differs so widely and in sc 
. many respects from other countries that the conclusions to be drawn 
from what has transpired elsewhere would be of little assistance to 
us, but, on the other hand, it should be remembered that agricultural 
education has now been in vogue for a considerable time and has been 
tested upon such an extensive scale, and under such varying conditions, 
that it may be: said .fo have been reduced to a science, the principles 
of which are capable of universal application. As a matter of fact., 

almost every coilntry in the world of any importance from an 

■ - •*«'• * ‘M- : ' _■___ 

sin abstract from an illustrated lecture by tbc Director of Ajrrieult me, deli cetyl 
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Agricultural point of view possesses a comprehensive and well-organised 
system of agricultural education and investigation, and is straining 
every nerve to render it more complete and more effective. 

* * # * 

For instance, in old and closely-settled countries such as England, 
Denmark, Germany, Holland, France, Italy and other European 
States in which agriculture has been practised for hundreds, and, in 
some cases, for thousands of years, arid where, if anywhere, farmers 
might he expected to understand their business and to be familiar 
with the soil and climate and the other natural features which concern 
them, we find the most complete system of agricultural education and 
the most elaborate provisions for research. In a small country like 
England—less than half the area of the Transvaal—where agriculture 
lias already been brought to a great pitch of perfection, there are 
some sixteen agricultural colleges and schools, whilst research is being 
carried on at tin*, historic stations at Kotliamsted and Woburn, in the 
laboratories attached to the great universities and other institutions, 
and at many other centres, and the annual expenditure thereon 
considerably exceeds £100,000. 

On the continent of Europe even more pains are being taken, and 
more money is spent in efforts to educate and organise the farmers and 
to assist them by arriving at a better understanding of the working 
of nature and of the principles which underlv their art. 

Italy furnishes one of the best examples of the statement that 
agriculture is continually progressing, and that farmers have ever 
something to learn ; for, as we know' by the writings of Virgil, of 
Pliny, Columella and others, agriculture had attained a considerable 
degree of development in that country in the first century A.D., and 
yet, to-day, the State is still spending large sums of money, and to 
excellent purpose, in scientific investigations. 

France has a particularly comprehensive and well co-ordinated 
system of agricultural education, and possesses 12 institutions for 
high agriculture, 43 institutions of a more practical character, 31 
schools designed for training the sons of peasants in the practical 
details of farm work, 3,302 fields of demonstration plots, 77 establish¬ 
ments for analyses and agricultural research, and a corps of 211 
itinerant professors of agriculture who give instruction to adult 
farmers and conduct classes in agriculture in the rural schools. 

In the newer countries like the United States of America, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, the same enlightened and progressive 
policy is pursued. 

.In the United States of America and Canada, particularly, the 
provisions which are made for agricultural education and research, the 
nmnh^y. of peddle engaged therein, and the amount of money spent 
thes is so great as to appear almost incredible, and yet it is found 
to pSjrf and to pay well ; and the tendency is to take more pains 
over it and. to spend more money upon it. 
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A significant feature, and one which we should ponder deeply, fa 
the manner countries like Russia and Japan, possessing enormous 
possibilities from an agricultural point of view on account of the 
vast areas of fertile soil and their teeming population, but in which 
agriculture has hitherto been conducted in a very primitive manner, 
are educating and organising themselves with a view of developing 
their resources and of obtaining their share of the markets of the 
world. 

For instance, it is not generally known that the largest number 
of experiment stations in any country is to be found in Russia, in 
spite of the fact that the movement is of comparatively recent origin. 
Japan fa also quietly and assiduously taking notes of what is being 
done elsewhere and putting her house in order, and she now has some 
60 experimental stations. In India, and in the South American 
States, which are old and yet new, the same tendencies are being 
displayed. 

We complain of the competition our farmers experience now, 
and no doubt it is severe, but there is every indication that it will 
become yet more severe in the future, and the point I wish to 
emphasise is that our only hope of success is to adopt measures similar 
to those adopted by our competitors. 

I am aware you may think the provisions which I have described, 
and am about to illustrate, are altogether too ambitious and expensive 
for South Africa, but it must be borne in mind that the countries 
referred to had to begin much as we arc having to begin, and that 
the chief reason why they are doing so well to-day is because they 
east their bread upon the waters in times of adversity ; it is also well 
to rccolbct that the only means by which many of the poorest countries 
have held their own has been the thorough education given to their 
people. - 

■K* ■}!* rt* 


The Lain I Grant Colleges of the United States of America serve 
as an admirable illustration of the thoroughness with which the 
Americans set about agricultural education; it should be explained 
that there is an agricultural college and experiment station in every 
State in the Union. The manner in which these institutions were 
established, and the wav in which they have developed, is very 
interesting. 

In 1862, what is known as the Morrill Act was passed ; under 
this Act 30,000 acres of the Public Lands were allotted to each State 
for every representative which that State returned to Congress for 
the endowment of a college of agriculture and the mechanical arts ; 
later on, in 1890, this grant was supplemented by a graut of ff>,000 
per annum. The colleges had not long been in existence before*it 
became evident that there was as great, if not greater, need for 
investigation as for education, and that if good were to be accomplished 
the two must proceed simultaneously. In order that the research or 
experimental side of the work might not be neglected, a sum of £3,000 
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per annum was given out of the funds proceeding from the sale of 
public lands to each State for the establishment of an agricultural 
Experiment Station in connection with the Land Grant Colleges* 
Under the Adams Act , which was passed last year, an additional 
endowment for strictly scientific research was granted to the experi¬ 
ment stations. Thus, at the present time, there is, in each State, an 
agricultural college and an experiment station, both endowed, and, 
though closeh associated with each other, yet distinct as to functions. 

If time permitted it would be most instructive to discuss the 
terms in which these grants were made, and the precautions taken 
to ensure the money being devoted to the purpose for which it was 
intended, and the inducements held out to individual States and to 
private benefactors to contribute to the expenses of the institutions ; 
this would take too long, however, and I can only add that the 
endowments and incomes of the Colleges and Stations have been 
enormously augmented by contributions from the sources referred to. 

The total value of the permanent funds and equipment of the 
Land Grant Colleges in 1905 was estimated at the astounding total 
of £10,250,000, and their income during the year at £2,350,000. The 
total income of the experiment stations was £300,000, or, roughly 
speaking, about £5,500 apiece, and the staff employed by them 
numbered some S50 persons. The system of agricultural education 
m vogue in the United States of America is a very complete one and 
embraces all grades from the post-graduate course at the University 
to the farmer upon the farm and the boys and girls at the elementary 
schools. 

X* -x* * .< 

The Department of Agriculture stands at the head of the system 
of* Agricultural Education and Research in the United States. It 
would be out of place to enter into details of the organisation and 
functions of tins wonderful Department, but it may be remarked in 
passing that it is the largest and most highly organised Department 
of its kind in the world. It may also be interesting to note that 
our Department, though on a much smaller scale in every respect, has 
been largely modelled on it. 

The Act which created the Department declares that its “general 
design and duties shall be to acquire and diffuse among the people of 
the United States useful information on subjects connected with 
agriculture in the most general and comprehensive sense of that word.” 

The total number of persons on the rolls of the Department in 
1906 was 6,242, 4,000 of whom were rated as scientists and scientific 
assistants, whilst the vote for the Department was over £1,435,138 
sterling It is estimated that the total sum spent by the Government 
in tho assistance of agriculture amounts to close on £3,000,000 per 
annum. The bdilding for the Department, which is sho ym <m 
Plate 1, will have a frontage of 750 with two wings of 250 feet 
each, and is expected to cost 2-J million dollars, or, £500,000, 
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Plate 4. The Utah Agricultural College. 
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In this paper the points I have endeavoured to establish are, 
firstly, the universality of agricultural education, and, secondly, the 
thoroughness with which the subject is treated. X have endeavoured 
to show what is being done in other countries, and what we must do. 

I do not say we shall be able to imitate the other countries altogether, 
but it behoves us to make a beginning without delay ; did time permit, 

I should be glad to point out the direction our efforts should take, 
but that is impossible at this hour. 

In many respects, the present presents a favourable opportunity 
for the establishment of a sound and comprehensive system of 
agricultural education. 

The war was accountable for untold suffering and loss, but out 
of evil good sometimes arises, and I firmly believe the war will mark 
the renaissance of agriculture in the Transvaal ; and now there is a 
spirit of unrest, a consciousness of a want and a desire for improvement 
in the air which bodes well for the future. 

"We have a good foundation in the .Department of Agriculture 
and in the Experimental Farms ; there is the Beit Bequest waiting to 
be utilised, and I doubt not there are other wealthy men equally ready 
and willing to assist did they but know how best to do so, and, lastly, 
but not least—and I hope I am not trenching upon politics—we have 
a sympathetic Government, and I believe both Government and 
Opposition are at one in their desire to promote the agriculture of 
the country, and that if they meet with a little response and encourage¬ 
ment they will do much. 

* -x* * * 

There are just two points upon which I should like to appeal to 
the farmers present, or perhaps not so much to them, because I know 
they are too enlightened to need it, but through them to the farmers 
of the back country. Firstly, for their consideration and forbearance. 

It is a curious fact that farmers as a class—and 1 can speak with 
authority because I was brought up amongst them—are very apt to 
criticise agricultural education and research, particularly in their early 
stages, somewhat harshly and unreasonably, and to decry the efforts 
made on their behalf as being impractical and a waste of money. 

I do not think the farmers of the Transvaal will act thus, but, inas- , 
much as it ia an error which farmers are prone to fall into, it may 
be wise to warn them against it and to ask them to enquire closely 
into any scheme which may be prepared and to thoroughly satisfy 
themselves of its usefulness or not before denouncing it. If I might 
venture on a suggestion, “Patient, but not too patient ” should be 
the motto of the farmers in respect to agricultural education and 
research. 

The second point, and I am aware it is a delicate one, is the 
-'-'importedl instructors ; I would there were sufficient men , 
^fijca qualified to occupy the positions which will be created, 
-are not, and if agricultural education and research 
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are to succeed and the farmers are to be helped, it is imperative the 
very best men available be obtained for the various posts, no matter 
from what part of the world they are derived. After we have advanced 
go far that we have nothing to learn, then we can close the door, but 
at the present time we have almost everything to learn ; therefore let 
us make a virtue of necessity and be catholic and get the best 
instructors possible regardless of nationality. 

South Africans are descended from the leading agricultural 
communities, not only of Europe, but of the world ; it is true from 
various causes they have fallen somewhat from grace, but I firmly 
believe not irrecoverably. 

In sport our sons hold their own and even triumph over the old 
countries ; why should they not do the same as regards agriculture? 
There is every reason for thinking that, if they had the same facilities 
for putting out the best that is in them, and that if they devoted the 
same amount of work and the same passionate attention to agriculture 
as to sport, they would do so. Let us do our best to afford the 
facilities required, and so lay the foundations of a great and abiding 
prosperity. 
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EFFICIENT PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING. 


By It. T. A. Innes, F.R.S.E., Director of Meteorology. 


*2 TT rHUNDERSTORMS are probably as frequent and violent 
fNfl l wl j in the Transvaal as in any part of the world. In 
proportion to population, the deaths due to lightning 
>|*W; stroke are much larger than in any other place for which 

r x&IF statistics are available. But we must not let this alarm 

us. Even in the Transvaal the danger from lightning is 
\ 6 a ^ quite insignificant, but, small as it is, it is worth guarding 
(e> against. Then, to many people, a heavy lightning storm, 
with its accompanying deafening peals of thunder /is an 
ordeal—the idea of sudden death terrifies the nerves—so that if people 
can be taught how to defy the lightning, to feel that, whatever 
happens, they are quite safe, something useful will he done. 

The construction of the greater number of houses in the 
Transvaal is such that absolute protection from lightning is a simple 
and inexpensive process. This is because so many houses are built 
of sheet-iron, or at least have sheet-iron roofs. Where a house is 
built of sheet-iron all that has to he done is to see that the iron 


work is carried into the ground by two or three inches. If it is a 
wood-built house with an iron roof, the drain pipes from the roof to 
the ground should be joined by metal to the roof and be carried right 
into the ground. If the ground is wet or damp so much the better. 
A drain pipe at each of the four corners of the house is best, but 
two pipes at opposite corners are probably sufficient. If the discharge 
of the pipe is above ground, it will be necessary to attach strips of 
iron stretching from the pipe into the ground. 



The theory involved is very simple. Iron, like all metals, is a good 
conductor, and if the iron about a house is all joined together, and 
to the ground to which the lightning has to get, the lightning will 
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go by means of the iron and do no damage whatever* Now, suppose 
a disconnected iron roof—the lightning, after striking the roof, has 
no ready road to the ground, and, in its endeavours to find a road, 
may enter the house and do damage. Even so, the danger to life 
is small, as the lightning will almost certainly travel along the walk* 
If this nrinciple is grasped, it will be apparent at once why a tent 
with a central pole is a particularly dangerous place in a lightning 
storm. 

There is a slight analogy between lightning and rainfall. If 
the roof is intact, and there are sufficient gutters and pipes to take 
the rainfall to the ground the house will not get wet, and vice versa? 
but lightning will not come through a hole in the roof like rain. 
What has been said about iron houses applies to all houses once tlieir 
outsides have been thoroughly wetted by the rain which, fortunately, 
generally accompanies a thunderstorm. An unbroken, wet surface 
acts like a good conductor. A slate or tiled roof may be wet, but 
discontinuouslv wet—if so, lightning stroke may do damage. The 
most dangerous lightning strokes arc those of dry storms when the 
lightning, striking a non-conductor sucli as dry wood, has, as it were, 
to force its way to the ground. But an iron house, properly 
connected to the ground, is safe at all times. It is best to be indoors 
during a lightning storm. It is not advisable to take refuge under 
an umbrella or tree or to be riding a bicycle at such times. 


But let us suppose the worst happens and that someone is struck 
and rendered insensible by lightning. The first thing to remember is 
that the person is not dead but unconscious. If the body is badly burned 
(a very rare occurrence, be it noted) perhaps resuscitation of life will 
not be successful. Anyhow, strip the body at once and apply the 
movements used for drowned persons so as to get the heart and lungs 
to resume their functions. One of the weekly electrical journals 
publishes a sheet giving the full directions to be followed in case of 
apparent death due to the passage of a heavy electrical current through 
the body. When it is considered how very cheap these sheets are,, 
it becomes a question if one should not be hung on the walls of every 
schoolroom in the Transvaal and explained once a year to the school 
children. Tn building shelters for live stock, if these are roofed with 
sheet iron supported and connected with iron posts, they are certainly 
durable and cattle under them cannot be injured by lightning. 


So much for practice, but the reader may wish to know some- 
tiling of the theory on which the practice is founded. It was Benjamin 
Franklin, who, in 1749, proved that lightning was due to the passage 
of an electric spark, certainly a very large one, from the thundercloud 
to the/ground. Franklin and others drew sparks from the clouds by 
means of vires attached to kites ; this, joined to the knowledge that 
>*&> electric current passes easily through a metallic conductor {such 
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as a wire), gave rise to the theory and use of lightning conductors. 
It has been recognised for some twenty years or so past that the 
protection given by a lightning conductor is only partial; in fact, a 
lightning conductor does not really fulfil the function of conducting 
the lightning to the ground at all as was first supposed. The 
protection it gives is due to another property of the conductor 



altogether. Before a lightning flash passes from the cloud to the 
ground, we may imagine that there is an accumulation of electricity 
(be that what it may) in the cloud, and a lack of it where it will 
strike the ground and the balance, as it were, will soon be restored 
by the disruptive discharge called a lightning flash. A conductor 
making a good contact with the ground and ending in a fine point 
overhead acts as a safety valve does, and allows a slow escape of the 
electricity to take place, so that the chances that a discharge will take 
place directly in the neighbourhood of a conductor are greatly lessened. 
The Transvaal Observatory is built on an exposed position but is well 
protected by conductors, and it does not appear to have been struck 
yet, but during the passage of thunderclouds overhead, the conductors 
are hard at work relieving the tension; standing below them one 
can hear the crackling and spitting of the sparks as they leave the 
conductors and so relieve the tension. 

The so-called lightning flash is not often a single spark hut a 
great crowd of sparks travelling over a wide path to the ground. 
This is well shown by the reproduction of Mr. Leslie’s photograph. 
(Plate 5, Fig. 1.) 

Hie magnitude of such a discharge as this one is proves the 
futility of a conductor should such a discharge'happen to fall on a 
building. In fact, the numbers of buildings supplied with conductors 
which are damaged by lightning have proved that conductors do not 
give absolute protection. A certain quantity of the discharge will 
generally follow the conductor, but the building may be struck else¬ 
where at the same time. 

Faraday proved long ago that if he placed himself in a metallic * 
cage it was impossible to give him an electric shock; that is to say, 
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it was evident the electricity could not enter the cage. The Lightning 
Research Committee had this experiment of Faraday’s in mind, no 
doubt, when it penned the following words:— 

Absolute protection of the whole of a building could only be 
ensured by enclosing the structure in a system of wireworh 
—a contrivance , in fact , of the nature of a bird-cage. This 
should be well connected at various points to earth , etc . 

It. will he seen now why ail-iron buildings, so common in the 
Transvaal, are lightning-proof, and how easy it is to ensure that iron- 
roofed houses may be made practically safe. 


*U\ very large number of severe thunderstorms have occurred 
in the United Kingdom during the present year, and, in numerous 
cases, death or severe injury has resulted from lightning shock. 

Whether the increase in the number of casualties due to 
lightning is caused by an increase in the severity of the thunderstorms 
in this country, or is the result of carelessness on the part, of those 
who have suffered, it is impossible to say without, a full study of tin* 
statistics bearing on the subject; but anyone who has listened to the 
discussion by the general public of the risks due to lightning, and of 
the best means of avoiding them will know that even well-educated 
people are distressingly ignorant on this matter. There is, consequently, 
some ground for the belief that were the scientific principles which 
are illustrated upon a large scale by Nature in thunderstorms more 
fully understood the obvious and imperative precautions would be 
more widely obeyed, and the list of fatalities would be correspondingly 
reduced. In this article the writer has brought together a few 
suggestions for the guidance of those who may be overtaken by 
thunderstorms when in the open country, and has explained in simple 
language the scientific principles upon which these are based. If all 
who read these suggestions will study them carefully, and, above all, 
discuss them with their friends, some progress will have been made 
in combating the general ignorance upon this highly important subject.. 


I.—When overtaken by a storm in open, flat, country, it is be^t 
to lie down in a ploughed furrow or in any slight hollow or depression 
until the greatest danger is passed—choosing the dryest furrow, and 
taking care that you are some distance from standing or running 
water, and from large farming implements containing masses of steel 
or iron. 

This rule is bated upon the veil-established scientific fact that 
any upright body or excresence upon a perfectly flat surface acts as 

*To Mr. Inlies’ timely remarks we append the following report- on ‘'Lightning, 
its dangs?* to human life, and how to avoid it,” taken from a remit number of the* 
Edinburgh Scotsman, . [Editor, T.A.J.] 
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a point for the electric brush or silent discharge, and that when this 
silent discharge is too slow to relieve the great difference of potential 
between the earth and the overhanging cloud, the disruptive or 
“ flash ” discharge occurs. By lying down, when the thunder cloud 
is passing directly overhead, you make yourself part of the flat earth, 
and the risk of acting as the discharge point is enormously reduced. 
The avoidance of masses of water or of metal is necessary, since these 
are better conductors of electricity than earth, and the disruptive 
discharge or lightning stroke is more likely to occur in the vicinity 
of such masses than ar a distance from them. For this reason cyclists 
should dismount from their machines and lay them down some 
distance from the point where they themselves are stationed. Golfers 
should follow the same plan with regard to the disposal of their golf 
dubs, though in this case the added danger due to the metal is much 
less, and is, perhaps, negligible*. 

JT.—-When overtaken by a severe thunderstorm in the vicinity 
oi a wood, the tree.- <>f tho may he used for shelter if certain 
precautions are observed. 

Tall trees projecting far above their companions should be 
avoided, especially pim> ; and. whatever tree be selected for shelter, 
it is wise to stand upon the windward >ide of a tree at, a distance 
of at least six yards from the trunk. The chances of the smaller 
trees in the wood being -truck by lightning are practically infinitesimal, 
and if shelter be taken at the distance named on the windward side 
under a tree which is struck, the per>on sheltering would only suffer 
a slight shock. Lightning fatalities in woods are extremely rare, and 
when they happen they are due to the slight distance separating the 
person from the tree trunk down which the lightning descends. 
Single trees or clumps of trees situated in flat, open country are much 
more dangerous for tin* reasons already given, and if shelter is sought 
near these, at least ten yards should separate the shelterer from the 
tree trunk. It i> wiser, however, to give such trees or clumps of 
trees a wide * berth when a thunder cloud is passing overhead, or, 
in other words, to seek open country and to lie down. 

Ml..Outliou.se> and brick buildings may be used for shelter 

when the precautions noted in Jiule U. are followed. The lowest 
portions of the building should be selected, and the fireplaces be 
avoided ; while on no account must a position be taken up between 
a fireplace and an open window or door, or between two open windows 
or doors of the building. 

I lie lightning flash, if the building be struck, will probably 
follow the air currents and pass out of the house by window or door. 
r J o stand in the line of these air currents is, therefore, to court 
destruction. 

* * * * 

These three suggestions cover the whole of the risks from 
lightning when the storm is met with in open country. If generally 
obeyed, the casualties from this cause would be greatly reduced iff 
number. 
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As regards the precautions to be observed when one is under 
the shelter of one’s own roof, the remarks as regards air current 
under III. apply here. 

All windows and doors in the house should be closed while 
the storm lasts, and shelter should be taken out of the direct line 
between the fireplace and door or window of the basement rooms of 
the house. If the house be in an isolated district, and unprotected 
by taller houses or buildings in the vicinity, a lightning conductor 
fixed by a competent man is, however, essential to the security of the 
house and its inhabitants. Lightning conductors designed and erected 
by incompetent persons are, however, an added source of danger. 

.Finally, it may be stated that three kinds of lightning are known 
—sheet, forked and globular. 

The first of these is simply the reflection of lightning flashes 
at a great distance (often below the horizon), and is not dangerous 
to life. 

Forked lightning is that caused by the actual disruptive electric 
discharge near at hand. The path of the flash in this case is nearly 
always zig-zag. This is the dangerous kind of lightning, and when 
the flash and the thunder follow one another closely, it is time to 
take the precautions named in the earlier part of this article. 

As regards globular lightning little is known, since it is of 
comparatively rare occurrence. Well authenticated instances of its 
appearance, however, prove that it is not an optical delusion as some 
belie,ve. The electrical discharge in this case takes the form of a 
ball of fire, moving slowly and quickly over the surface of the ground. 
It usually disappears with a loud report. Globular lightning is, of 
course, dangerous to life, but the fatalities caused by it, on account 
of its rare occurrence, are not numerous. 
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ON MOSQUITO NETS. 

I*y Dr. F. Arnold, 

District Medical Officer of Health, Northern Transvaal. 

HE relation between malarial fever and mosquitoes was 
clearly set forth in the April number of this a Journal.” 
In this article an attempt will be made to describe the 
use of mosquito nets both indoors and on trek. 

In choosing a net for use, the chief thing is to select 
one of proper rnesli, sufficiently fiuc to prevent the passage 
of mosquitoes, and yet, not so close as to hinder free 
ventilation. In general, the mesh of nets sold in this 

country is too large. Here are shown four nettings 

purchased in Pretoria ; the exact sizes of the meshes are reproduced. 
No. 1 is quite safe : No. 2 is doubtful ; No. 3 is not safe (large 
mosquitoes pas$ through) ; No. 4 is useless (mosquitoes gorged with 
Worn! easily pass through). 



No. l. Xu. 2 . Nn.No. I. 



<•"<*!. Doubtful. l>n<l. Wry bn»L 


It may interest readers to know how these nettings were tested. 
Four large pill-boxes were taken and over their mouths were stretched 
the different nettings. In each pill-box was put a known number of 
live uninjured mosquitoes. The boxes were placed on a chair along¬ 
side the bed of the writer where they remained all night. It was 
thought that by placing the mosquitoes near a sleeper, i.e., their 
“meat/’ they would be anxious to get at him, and the natural 
conditions existing in a bedroom would be imitated, that is to say, 
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there would be a mosquito aiul a sleeper separated by a net. Next 
morning it was noted how many mosquitoes remained in each box. 
In this country the bell-shaped bedroom mosquito net is almost always 
used ; box-shaped nets are rarely seen. In Eastern countries the box- 
shaped net is generally used iixed on to a large four-posted bed ; such 
an arrangement has the great advantage that the net can be drawn 
tight and there is within it so large a space for the sleeper that his 
limbs, if uncovered, are not likely to come in contact with the net. 

frequently the bell net has too small a ring at the top and the 
netting is not sewn on to the calico which closes the ring, but is 
gathered-up above it by a running thread ; such an arrangement 
causes folds to be formed in the net above the ring and through the 
grooves of these folds mosquitoes enter freely. Again, the net is 
often allowed to hang loose on the bed or it is drawn over the whole 
bedstead on to the ground. When hanging loose it affords very little 
protection, for it will, during the night, certainly come in contact 
with the face, arms, etc., which will In' bitten through the net. If 
placed right over the bedstead then its lower margin must be heavily- 
weighted with a long and continuous sand bag, and every care must 
be taken to drive away mosquitoes which may be sleeping on the 
dark under side of the mattress ; in out-lying districts white ants 
would, in one night, make .diort w<»rk of net and sand bag if lying 
on a mud door. How, then, should a net bo made and arranged? 


Proceed as follows : Obtain a ring of wood or iron, in diameter 
two and a half to three feet ; closi* it with a piece of stout calico ; 
on to this calico, around the circumference of the ring, sew the 
mosquito net very carefully, using netting of the mesh shown as No. 1 
in the illustration. Suspend the net to the ceiling in the usual way. 
Next arrange the bedding as is done on board ship ; that is to say, 
take the upper sheet, blanket and counterpane and fold the margins 
inwards at the sides and at the foot ; all the bedding which will 
cover the sleeper will then lie on the top of the under sheet. Now 
tuck the mosquito net under the mattress all round, drawing it tight. 
On going to bed draw out the net at one side, creep in under it, and 
carefully tuck it back under the mattress. The sleeper is now in a 
cage ; it does not matter how much ho kicks about the not will remain 
true, and, provided that a fair-sized bed is used, there is not much 
risk of an unclothed part of the body touching the net. For us© 
on the veld many kinds of stretchers, etc., have been devised. The 
writer has used a folding stretcher which carries four thin upright 
rods. Through eyes in the upper ends of these rods runs a cord, and 
over the whole structure is placed a box-shaped net. The net sold 
with the stretcher has its lower margin weighted ; it is intended that 
Ibis lower margin should lie on the ground. But this is a theoretical 
arrangement. First, one rarely gets a flat piece of ground free, of 
grass and stones whereon to place the stretcher ; secondly, a sudden 
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gust of wind causes the hanging net to “ ride-up ” on the feet of the 
stretcher ; and, lastly, a stone or grass lifts up the lower margin of 
the net. 

The net, etc., should be arranged as follows :—Take a large, long 
blanket, 7 ft. x o ft., fold it lengthways, and lay it on the stretcher 
to serve as a mattress. Arrange the blankets which will cover you 
just as the top-bedding is arranged for an in-door bed. Tuck in the 
net carefully all round under the blanket-mattress, taking especial 
care to cross the folds of the net round the upright rods. Crawl 
in under the net and close it in the usual way. The stretcher used 
by the writer, when opened for use, measures six and a half by two 
and a half feet, and stands fifteen inches above the ground. The 
whole outfit (stretcher, rods and net) weighs 26 lbs. and can be packed 
into a canvas sack measuring three feet by thirteen inches. The 
mesh of the netting is that shown as No. 1 in the illustration. 
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BEEKEEPING. 

J>y Frederick Sworder. 


Xaiural Swarming, 

T thi» season of the year, and possibly before this article 
appears in print, many swarms of bees will have issued 
unperceived from our hives. More especially will this 
have happened in districts where hives are favourably 
situated, and a plentiful supply of nectar is easily 
obtainable. 

The effect of this abundance of nutritious food being 
supplied to the queen bee (particularly if she be young) 
enables her to lay the immense number of eggs (over 3,000) 
in every 24 hours. The genial weather also greatly assists in daily 
hatching these eggs, when, in about three weeks’ time they will have 
developed into full-grown worker bees, and, as the population of the 
hive is not dying off at this rate, the inmates get very crowded. This 
state of things is quite noticeable to an observer during the warmest 
part of the day, as a cluster of bees will be seen hanging at the 
. entrance in an apparently listless mood betokening that there is 
insufficient room for the population. Affairs have been known to 
continue thus for several days, whilst inside the hive preparations are 
being made for swarming, and it must be our endeavour to at once 
prevent a portion of the colony leaving for pastures new. 

Where bees are kept in frame hives, we can, within certain 
limits, control the inmates by giving the required room which we 
should know is for their well-being and to our advantage, since during 
this period of preparation for swarming the secretion of honey has 
been largely neglected. The result is that so many pounds weight of 
honey has been lost to us, and, in all probability, we are minus a 
valuable swarm. Where a beekeeper has bees in a properly constructed 
frame hive, and is not afraid to carry out the essential operation of 

giving room by sliding on from the back of the hive a crate of 

sections (occupying not more than five minutes in the afternoon), he 
practically prevents swarming, while the bees now devote their 
attention to depositing honey in sections. 

During the preparation for swarming, which we look upon as 
practically lost time, special cells, called queen cells, varying in 
numbers from 5 to 18 have been constructed on the combs, one cell 
enclosing one female egg, or the queen has laid a female egg in each 

of these cells. In about three days seme of these eggs hatch to 

tiny white grubs; these are then fed with specially prepared food 
for five days ; the cells are then sealed over on the ninth day from 
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the time that the egg was laid, and, during the remaining three or 
four days, the cells containing the developing occupants are strictly 
guarded by the workers from destruction by the mother queen. 

As soon as the old queen realises that the time is approaching for 
one of her daughters to hatch out from one of these cells, she knows that 
she must say good-bye to that hive, which has probably been her home 
for two or more years. If she hesitates and decides to stay till one 
of her perfect daughters lias emerged she runs a very big risk of 
being destroyed by this daughter, for, after having hatched, and as 
soon as she gains sufficient strength, she will walk about the combs 
in search of a queen bee, which, if found, is looked upon by her as 
a rival. A duel now takes place between mother and daughter inside 
the hive ; during this light there is great commotion among the worker 
bees, but none of them interfere. In the majority of cases, although 
this young queen is only just hatched, she is able, when the opportunity 
presents itself, of inserting her deadly sting into a vital part of the 
apparently egg-encumbered mother queen, to which treatment she 
succumbs, being then dragged out of her old home by the workers. 

This remaining young queen soon after, on a fine, calm day, flies 
out of the hive alone to be fertilised by the drone ; she then returns 
and becomes mistress of the hive. Her first business on taking up 
her maternal duties is to search every comb for any sealed queen cells ; 
these, where found, are ruthlessly torn down by her in order to 
destroy their developing occupants. In the case of a queen, which 
takes no risks but accepts the inevitable situation, she, on a fine day, 
will depart with the swarm to a spot previously selected by some of 
the workers, leaving queen cells to hatch out two days after the 
swarm has departed. If the swarm can be hived by anyone capable 
of accomplishing it successfully, the life of this old queen is consider¬ 
ably lengthened, and she lives to see another colony started, built up 
and well established before she, through old age, dies or is superseded 
by the workers for a younger one. 

* * * * 

Should the weather be unfavourable when the swarm is about to 
issue, the idea of swarming has to be abandoned for a time. In this 
case the old queen is now permitted by the workers to break down 
the most advanced and sealed queen cells, or their destruction may 
be completed by the workers. Thus swarming is delayed for an 
indefinite period or until some of those remaining queen cells in the 
initial stages are sufficiently advanced to permit of their occupants 
hatching out* Then, should the weather be genial, the swarm will 
issue and may settle for a short time only, on some inaccessible spot, 
to our great loss, the only redeeming feature and consolation being 
that a young queen is now installed in the old home, and, provided 
the beekeeper now gives the necessary room by putting on a crate 
of sections or shallow frames, further swarming for the season should 
not be anticipated. 
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In order to secure the best results, the hive must be full of bees* 
i.e., it should contain from 30,000 to 60,000 worker bees with a queen 
not more than three years old. A queen is considered to be in her 
prime at her second year. Very often a novice will state that a 
particular hive of his last year did so remarkably well in honey 
production, and he looks for equally good results this year, whereas* 
judging from outward appearances this year, there does not appear 
to be the same amount of work going on as formerly. 

in nearly every case this untoward circumstance is due to the 
fact that the queen is getting too old to lay the requisite number of 
egg's for the prosperity of the hive. Steps must now be taken to make 
an examination of the hive contents, and, where bees are kept in 
frame hives, we can lift out each frame separately and search for the 
queen and kill her, but this unpleasant though compulsory proceeding 
must not be done until tin; beekeeper is satisfied that there are eggs 
to be seen in the worker cells from which another queen can be raised 
by the workers. 

Swarms often issue from the hive quite unknown to their owner, 
and, where labour is cheap, a hoy can watch for the swarm coming 
off ; the beekeeper can then be made aware of the fact and steps 
taken to secure it. Hut a cheaper and more effectual way is to 
accomplish the swarming ourselves, and this brings us to what is termed 
Artificial Swarming, which will be dealt with in a future article. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF RURAL EDUCATION.* 

Bv Alkx. Holm, F.H.A.S., M.K.A.S.E., 

(■icncml Manager, Experimental Karin, lAtehofsU'uom. 

r is recognised throughout l no world that a nation’s 
stability rests principally upon 1 he calibre of its country 
population, a population which has, by virtue of its virility, 
in he drawn upon to make good the wastage of, and the 
nerve power used up in, town life. The youths of the 
country districts provide the natural source of supply of 
apprentices for the country 1 * trades and industries, besides 
which a large number must always settle on the land itself. 
The proper training of these youths, which, after 
r 11, the are nation's greatest asset, incurs a heavy responsi¬ 
bility upon the Slate. The foremost, eommereial nations of 
1 he world have taken tint means to provide this training by 
the establishment of technical education. The Transvaal lias also 
undertaken this work through technical classes, organised by the 
University (allege, Johannesburg, and held in towns throughout the 
■country. The value of these technical classes lies in the opportunity 
which is afforded the youth of improving liis knowledge of the 
particular trade, or profession, which he has adopted in his apprentice¬ 
ship. But in order to instil into tin* pupil a desire for this further 
-education a certain amount of instruction along these lines, insignificant 
though it might perhaps appear to be, must be given before he has 
completed his primary education. The experience of the past has 
shown that a restricted education in the ordinary school subjects has 
tended to make the country hoy not only dissatisfied with country life, 
but has inculcated in his mind a disinclination to apprentice himself to 
trades involving a certain amount of toil. This has, and will, if the 
influence is not corrected, result in an unwarranted influx of youths 
to the towns seeking employment at sedentary occupations, work which 
in its broad sense is non-productive, and which is therefore not of the 
highest benefit to the State. An extension of the instruction given 
through these technical classes, together with the establishment of 
trade schools in convenient centres, will undoubtedly be a step in the 
right direction. So much for the education of the country boy, who 
•does not intend to settle on the land. But the question may reasonably 
be asked, “ Is there any reason why the education of this boy should 
vary from the ordinary school curriculum ? ” 


*lie tat/ a pnper read at the Teacher* Cmujrexx. Patchefxtroom, on the 4th July. 7.907. 
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This point has loomed large before those connected with education 
in the country districts of England during recent years. Many 
authorities claim that the children are not properly educated to fit 
them for country life, and that this is one of the chief causes of rural 
depopulation. It would appear that, viewed from certain standpoints 
and results, there is some justification for this opinion. But the fault 
does not lie in over-education. You will agree that practically no limit 
should be placed upon that education, provided it is carried out along 
the right lines. This is the important point, and though education in 
the country districts of the Transvaal may not yet have reached that 
stage wherein it might, in some respects, become unfitted for the pupils, 
it is a point which, in the near future, should receive consideration. It 
has already been stated that certain circumstances have caused the 
country boy to become divorced from country life. Much blame must 
not be apportioned to him for this effect being produced. The remedy 
lies in broadening the lines of the education, by teaching the boy to 
appreciate the gifts of nature, which form his whole environment. 

The ordinary child grows up, passes into youth and manhood 
without any real conception of the riches of nature ; lie knows grass, 
flowers, trees, rock, water, and so forth by appearance, but he has no 
idea of how plants grow, the functions performed by their various 
organs, how soils and rocks are formed, nor even the composition of 
such an article of every day use as water. In all probability In; has also 
little conception of what the atmosphere is composed, and of its 
importance to both animal and plant life*. Give the boy some insight 
into these wonders, and his mind will immediately be lifted out. of a 
narrow groove. Tie will then appreciate the riches of his surroundings ; 
he will consequently take a more intelligent interest in his occupation ; 
and he will not become imbued with the idea that a man does not live 
unless he participates in all the gaieties, and should one say the 
frivolities, identified with town life. It is incumbent upon us, there¬ 
fore, to see that the education of our country boys is in conformity with 
their natural surroundings. The requirements will be met by courses 
on “ Nature Study,” applicable to country life, in elementary schools, 
with such demonstrations, practical and otherwise, as are possible 
in different places. In the schedule of classes of the Education 
Department provision is made for this instruction, and mv desire is 
now to emphasise its importance. But there is the obvious necessity 
that the teachers themselves will require to become proficient in such 
teaching. I have the authority of Mr. F. B. Smith, the Director of 
Agriculture, for stating that part of his policy is to give facilities, as 
soon as circumstances will permit and arrangements can be made, for 
short courses on “ Nature Subjects,” such courses being calculated to 
equip the teacher for this work, and to be held during the vacations at 
one of the Government Experimental Farms, in all probability at 
Eotchefstroom. Residence on a farm for a period will also, it is 
considered, have the advantage of acquainting the teacher with 
important phases of farm operations, which should result in the teacher 
having greater power of, and adaptability in, interesting the pupils in 
their studies. 
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I come now to the consideration of sonic aspects of agricultural 
education. Upon the development of their internal resources new 
countries to the greatest extent depend. The most permanent source 
of prosperity lies in the promotion and development of their agricul¬ 
tural resources, since the greater part that Nature plays in the 
production of any article of commerce the more is the wealth of the 
country producing it increased. In no industry does Nature play a 
greater part than in agriculture, using the term in its widest sense. 
The products of the agricultural industry are gained by the minimum 
amount of labour in comparison with the effects produced by the soil 
and the atmosphere. 

Taking illustrations in somewhat similar conditions to those 
existing in the Colony, the prosperity of Australia is to a far greater 
extent dependent upon its output of wool than of its gold, large as 
this is ; and similarly that of California upon its export trade in fruit. 

It is no mere sentiment, or idle platitude, to aver that the lasting 
prosperity of the Transvaal will be realised when its agricultural 
interests have become thoroughly established. Just so long as this 
country is unable to supply the ordinary wants of the population 
occupied in its gold mining industry, by a corresponding time will its 
true prosperity he delayed. Without digressing from the subject under 
review it may here be stated that in the very near future this Colony 
should be in a position to supply all its own requirements in meat, flour, 
fruits, jams, poultry and eggs and all dairy products. Added thereto 
it lias the power, when applied, of producing wool and tobacco and 
some fruit as an export trade. All this means millions of pounds, 
which will 1)0 brought into circulation annually. Enough has now been 
said to justify the importance of its agriculture. 

There is now, and it has not come too soon, a general awakening 
to the importance of developing this Colony's agricultural resources 
to the fullest extent, and in the fore-front of the means to be adopted 
stands “ Agricultural Education.” Knowledge, enterprise, energy and 
capital an* the essentials to bring about the desired results. Enterprise 
and energy are dependent upon the character of the people, and capital, 
where it is not possessed, is about to be provided by means of a Land 
Bank and various Co-operative Societies. There remains knowledge, 
and this has to be gained. Without it all the other attributes will be 
of little avail. Without disparaging the value of the pioneering work, 
which the old inhabitants of this country have done in days gone by, 
there is a lamentable paucity of reliable data upon all matters connected 
with the raising of crops, the management of stock, and, until recently, 
the combating of stock diseases. But in these respects this country 
is no exception. In every new country the same lack of knowledge 
applicable to local conditions is felt. If the solution of problems had 
to be left to individuals working independently, and only through 
practical experience and observations, generations would be occupied 
in the process. The world wide competition which now exists for the 
world’s markets necessitates a solution of these problems in the shortest 
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possible time, otherwise the development of the industry will be 
blotted out by sheer inability to cope with that competition. 

By an enlightened, consistent, and progressive policy, coupled with 
the researches of science working hand in hand with practice, these 
problems will be solved in time for the present generation to benefit. 
To this work the prosperity of Canada, of New Zealand, of Australia, 
of the United States, and of many other countries owes its existence 
to-day, a result brought about very largely by the work of their 
Departments of Agriculture, and the Transvaal Department of 
Agriculture, now working along similar lines, will, if its present policy 
is pursued, achieve the same result. 

Upon the younger generation of farmers, now growing up, will, 
in a great degree, rest the responsibility of lifting its agriculture to a 
higher plane. It behoves us, therefore, to provide the young farmers 
with that knowledge which is absolutely necessary, in order that they 
shall be able to turn their industry to the most profitable account. In 
order to do this a School of Agriculture must be established. 'Its 
importance was urged by the Commission on Technical Education, 
which considered it to be of “ hardly less importance to the future well 
being of the country than a School of Mines/' Such a school, or 
Agricultural College, must be thoroughly equipped as regards suitable 
buildings, materials, and an efficient staff, in order that the teachers 
may obtain the best results from their labours, and the students make 
the best use of the time spent, at such an institution. Such a college 
should be established on a farm, whereon is represented tin* different 
branches of farming, and which is not only model, but economical, in 
its system of management. The location of the college on a farm not 
only keeps the students in touch with the work of the class-room, but 
the teachers are kept, in direct sympathy with their work. 


The expenditure involved in establishing and maintaining an 
Agricultural College is considerable, but the value of such an institution 
has been amply demonstrated by the results achieved in the countries. 
Thanks to the munificence of the late Mr. Alfred Beit there is 
considerable promise that part of his bequest will be devoted to the 
teaching of agriculture in the Transvaal. The present Government is 
also alive to the importance of this matter, and it is probable that within 
the next year a beginning will have been made in providing for students 
at the Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom. 

It is important, however, that the foundations be laid for a 
thoroughly complete scheme, and in order to be independent of the 
vacillating policy, which different Governments are liable to create, a 
permanent endowment, either from the State or private benefactors, 
is greatly desired. In the United States such an endowment has been 
made by the Federal Government through the Morrill and Hatch Acts, 
which ear-marked a portion of the revenue of public lands strictly for 
agricultural education. This, together with the happy combination of 
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private effort, lias made the American agricultural educational system 
the envy of the world. One can think of no greater benefit which a 
man, endowed with riches, could confer upon this Colony or upon South 
Africa than that he should set aside part of his wealth to assist the 
State in making permanent provision for this great work. Agricultural 
education applicable to South Africa has been fully and admirably 
treated by Mr. Smith in a paper read by him before the British 
Association. Tt does not, therefore, seem necessary that the same 
ground should bo again covered in this paper. 


Agricultural education naturally falls under three heads. First, 
the education of the farmer himself, in order to bring before his notice 
new and up-to-date methods connected with the raising of crops, animal 
husbandry, mid ihe control of stock diseases. Such instruction is best 
brought home to the farmer through a series of lectures given by 
thoroughly competent lecturers, at different centres where it is 
convenient for fanners to meet. A few gatherings of this description 
have already taken place in the Transvaal, but the staff available for 
such work is too limited to permit of its proper extension. The 
discussion which follows the introduction of any particular subject at 
sueli meeting's is of itself a valuable factor, since it ventilates the 
opinions of others, it stimulates enthusiasm, and the whole effect is 
provocative of much benefit. Through the medium of an agricultural 
journal, and the agricultural Press, much enlightenment can also be 
given. Already the Transvaal possesses an “ Agricultural Journal,” 
recognised to be the best in South Africa, and. perhaps only excelled in 
any country by the similar publications of the United States of 
America. 

Secondly, short courses of instruction, held at an Agricultural 
College, for farmers’ sons who are unable to complete a full course of 
training. Such courses would be confined to the more practical aide 
of agriculture, and would include instruction on such subjects as dairy¬ 
ing, fruit culture, poultry rearing and management, the growing of 
crops, animal husbandry, and the care and treatment of sick animals. 
These courses could advantageously be held chiefly during the winter 
season, when farmers’ sons can be more conveniently spared from their 
home duties. 

Thirdly, a complete course of theoretical and practical instruction 
for those who intend to follow a farming career and those who will 
take up agricultural education as a profession. Such a course will 
necessitate at least two years’ systematic instruction, and will include 
a study of the sciences connected with agriculture. A farmer equipped 
with such training enters upon his task with a great advantage. He 
is the better able to master the problems which from time to time 
confront him, and when any new system of farming has to be adopted 
to meet changed conditions he is generally the leader of that progress*. 
The importance of a thorough practical knowledge must not, however, 
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be minimised. Science, in its relation to agriculture, is really good 
practice, and a good practical farmer will, in a great degree, succeed, 
but a purely scientific one never. 

Before any system of agricultural education can be undertaken it 
is essential that reliable data, experience and definite knowledge 
affecting the agricultural industry be obtained. It has been the 
endeavour of the Transvaal Department of Agriculture, ever since its 
inception, to take steps to obtain these requirements. Already that 
information and experience is fast accumulating, and it is being 
disseminated to the agricultural population as well as present 
circumstances will permit. There is a remarkable paucity of qualified 
men capable of teaching agriculture and its allied sciences, and the 
want will be particularly felt in this Colony for some time to come. 
As in other countries, so in this, its sons should be the teachers and 
investigators, but provision must be made for their training, and in 
addition to receiving the preliminary education in this country “ selected 
men should be sent abroad for a year or two to gain experience in 
agricultural administration, education and research, and so qualify for 
Colonial service.” A policy of progress as regards agriculture is now 
dawning in all the South African Colonies. Let us in the Transvaal 
not be backward in promoting and fostering in all its branches, 
Agriculture, the oldest and the greatest of all the arts. 
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THE VETERINARY SECTION. 


VETERINARY HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO 
STOCK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Dr. Arnold Theiler, Government Veterinary Bacteriologist, 

AND 

C. E. Gray, M.R.C.V.S., Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


No. IV. 


Parasitic Diseases of Stock in General. 

In tiii> paper, by the name parasite we mean an organism which 
lives on or in the body of another organism—this latter supplies 
nutriment and shelter to the former and is usually called the host. 
Parasitism is found in both animal and vegetable kingdoms, repre¬ 
sentatives of both acting as either parasites or hosts, but here we 
propose to deal exclusively with the animal parasites most commonly 
met with in our domesticated stock. Speaking in the widest sense, 
the term “ parasitic ” is applicable to most of the diseases mentioned 
in previous parts of this article, as the direct and indirect contagious 
diseases are caused by micro-organisms, either bacteria or protozoa, 
which enter and live on the system of an animal, thereby causing the 
disease, but, using the term in its more general sense, it is usually 
the more highly organised animals which are meant when the parasites 
arc spoken of, most of which can be seen by the naked eye. 

In many cases „ the life history of animal parasites is an 
exceedingly complicated one, and is only partly known, hence it is 
often very difficult to advise as to preventive treatment in order 
that the parasite may be attacked at the most accessible stage of its 
existence. Some parasites pass through one or more stages of 
development within the body of a host and others outside of it—it 
may be in the soil or in water or elsewhere—while others depend for 
their continued propagation upon their transfer in an immature stage 
from one animal to another, in which they become sexually mature 
and in which eggs are produced which escape under conditions which 
lead to tlieir being picked up by host number one, whence they again 
pass to host number two. 

The task of tracing up the life-history of the internal parasites 
of the domestic animals is by no means easy, as it requires a zoological 
training of a very special kind ; therefore very few are competent 
to undertake it, but, in this Colony, the work has already been taken * 
up by Dr. Gough of the Transvaal Museum, who is now studying 
one particular class of parasites—the intestinal worms. This class 
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is one of very great importance as there is no doubt that the loss 
to stockowners, caused directly and indirectly by intestinal worms, is 
very serious, particularly amongst sheep ; therefore, as far as our 
present knowledge goes, we propose to discuss these together with 
any other parasites whose life-history we are sufficiently well 
acquainted with, and intend to indicate Ihe best known means whereby 
stock can be protected against or freed from such parasites. 

Generally speaking, parasitic worms may be divided into two 
classes : Plathelminths, or flat, and Nemathelminths, or round worms. 

■ To the former class belong the tape-worms, which are well known in 
their mature form to all stockowners, although everyone is not aware 
that the hydatids or bladder worms, which are not unfrequentlv met 
with in the muscles and internal organs of many of our domesticated 
animals, represent a stage in the development of the tape-worm. 

A mature tape-worm has a body consisting of a large number 
of flattened segments, a neck on which the segments are narrower but 
still flattened, and a head provided with suckers or hooks by which it 
clings to the wall of the bowel. Each segment of such a tape-worm, 
when it becomes mature, is capable of producing fertile eggs ; these 
segments furthest away from the head being oldest are cast off from 
the body of the worm first, and passed out of the bowels in the 
excreta, their place being taken by a growth of additional segments 
formed by the head. The cast-off egg-bearing segments fall on the 
ground, and if any of the eggs are afterwards picked up and swallowed 
by an animal suited to play the part of the second or intermediate 
host, the eggs then hatch out, and the embryo, which is altogether 
unlike the mature tape-worm, burrows its way out of the alimentary 
canal with the aid of the six hooks with which its head is provided, 
till it reaches a suitable resting place in the internal organs or muscular 
tissue of the host. Here it undergoes another change, losing its hooks 
and developing a vesicular or bladder-like body, in whose interior the 
head of one or more mature tape-worms is formed by a process of 

Jbudding ; the process of development is now arrested, and the parasite 
only attains maturity if the bladder form of the parasite or any part 
thereof containing the head of the future mature worm is ingested 
by an animal suitable to play the part of the host of the fully 
developed tape-worm. This usually happens through the death of the 
animal in which the'parasite passes through the bladder-worm stage, 
and the subsequent consumption of the organs or flesh in which the 
bladder-worms are located by those animals by whom the mature 
1 ape-worm is harboured. When this takes place that part of the head 
of the mature tape-worm which has been formed within the bladder 
becomes separated from the rest of the bladder, attaches itself to the 
lining of the bowel, and begins to form segments which go on 
increasing in number till the parasite attains the dimensions and 
characters by which it is popularly recognised as a tape-worm. 

x * # * 

The life-history of some species of tape-worms inhabiting man 
and the dog has been carefully worked out, and, in the case of some 
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species, the parasite can be identified in all its stages, but there are 
still a considerable number of tape-worms, particularly those which 
infest the herbivora in their mature stage, whose life-liistory is 
unknown, and of which the bladder-worm has not been found. 

Home species of tape-worm produce their most serious effects 
when in the bladder-worm stage. Of these the most important are :— 

Ta<:m a (-OKNUKUS. 

This is a tape-worm which, in the mature stage, inhabits the 
intestine of the dog. Dogs infested with these tape-worms scatter 
the mature segments and eggs over the pastures, and when these are 
picked up by sheep the eggs hatch out and reach the brain probably 
by a process of burrowing from the alimentary canal or in the blood 
stream. Jn the brain they develop into bladder-worms, which, by 
their pressure on that organ give rise to the condition known as 
dromhnekte or draaizeokte, gid or turnsick. 

TiKNI a JKeiii nococvus. 

Is also a tape-worm of ihe dog, which is of very small dimensions, 
consisting in its mature state of only throe segments. In spite of its 
small size it is, in the bladder-worm or hydatid stage, one of the 
most important of all these parasites, as its hosts include both human 
•beings ami live stock. As a bladder worm it is most frequently found 
in the liver, although it appears able to develop in almost any internal 
organ. In man, hydatid disease of the liver is a disorder of consider¬ 
able gravity, and in cattle these bladder-worms are sometimes present 
in that organ in such numbers that its functions are completely 
abolished, and tin* organ is converted into a huge, fibrous mass studded 
with innumerable bladder-worms sometimes weighing as much as 50 or 
60 lbs. 


TaONIA M AIUl I NAT A, 

Although the largest, tape-worm of the dog, is of somewhat less 
importance. This parasite, in its bladder-worm stage, is generally 
found in the abdominal cavity of the domesticated ruminants, chiefly 
in sheep and goats, but rarely in such abundance as the Taenia 
Echinococcus, and, as it does not usually take up its abode in any 
solid organ, it causes less constitutional disturbance than the 
Echinococcus. 

It will be noted that in the bladder-worm stage of these three 
tape-worms, successful treatment can rarely be undertaken on account 
of the difficulty of determining with any degree of certainty whether 
any parasites are present and where they are situated, although, in the 
case of sheep affected with Tienia Ooenurus, the symptoms generally *$ 
afford some clue. It is, therefore, incumbent upon the stock-owner' 
to attack the parasite in the mature stage by dosing his dogs 
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vermifuge remedies, tying the dogs up while under treatment, and 
destroying the excreta by fire. This he should do at regular intervals, 
and, as native dogs frequently harbour these parasites in large 
numbers, the risk of loss to which the stock-owner is exposed where 
his animals graze in the vicinity of native kraals, where large numbers 
of useless curs arc kept, is a sufficient justification for pressing for 
the introduction of legislation to impose taxation upon and restrict 
the number of dogs kept by natives. 


Tape-Worms of thk House. 

Three species of tape-worm are known to infest the horse in 
their mature stage, one of which is found in the large, and the other 
two in the small, bowels. The bladder-worm stage of these tape¬ 
worms is unknown, and, in their adult form, they are rarely seen and 
seldom cause any serious trouble. 


Tape-Worms of Hem in ants. 

The domesticated ruminants of South Africa are especially 
infested with tape-worms. We meet them in cattle, sheep and goats, 
but principally in lambs and kids, and, as soon as these latter are able 
to pick up food, the tape-worms seem to enter the intestines, and we 
do not yet know into how many species these tape-worms will be 
finally divided. So far, Mr. Henning, at present the Principal* 
Veterinary Surgeon of Basutoland, whilst under the Government of 
the Cape Colony, identified three species, namely, Taenia Expansa, 
Ttenia Ovilla, and Taenia Centripuncta in sheep. Of these the first- 
mentioned one may reach many yards in length, and they must grow 
rapidly as very young lambs and kids occasionally discharge long 
pieces of segment. 

In sheep in South Africa, very frequently a fine tape-worm is 
encountered in tin* gall bladder attached in the periphery of the 
finest bile ducts. Dr. Gough, who has given some attention to this 
particular species, is of opinion, judging from the many sterile worms 
of this variety which he has examined, that the sheep is not the 
natural host of this worm, and, as this or a very similar parasite is 
found in the bile ducts of many of the South African antelope, in 
duiker, waterbuck and roan antelope, it is possible that in some of 
those antelope this tape-worm finds itself in surroundings more 
favourable for the perpetuation of its species in which it attains its 
full maturity. This tape-worm has been described by Wolffhugel, 
who obtained specimens from the Transvaal and German East Africa, 
and has been named by him Stilisia hepatica . 

The complete life-history of the tape-worms peculiar to ruminants 
are unknown. In the case of one of the more common tape-worms 
of sheep, the Tamia Expansa, it has been suggested that no 
intermediate host is required, but that the larva escapes from the egg 
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and is picked up with the grass, developing again into a mature tape¬ 
worm. Feeding experiments, however, do not bear this theory out, 
and it is more probable that the bladder-worm stage of this parasite 
is passed in the body of some insect which is picked up along with 
the food while the animal is grazing. Against this theory it has been 
stated that kids and lambs become infested with this tape-worm before 
they are turned out to graze, and while still kept in kraals, but it is 
doubtful whether it can be shown that young animals of this class 
have been prevented altogether from nibbling at herbage with which 
the insects containing the bladder-worm stage of the parasite might 
be taken into the stomach. 

A full and complete knowledge of the life-cycle of these tape¬ 
worms might probably show that the adoption of very simple 
precautions might suffice to protect our domestic ruminants against 
infection, but, in the absence of such knowledge, we are only able 
to deal with the disease by the administration of suitable vermifuges 
to affected animals—therefore, the farmers should always be on the 
watch for evidences of parasitic infection of liis stock, and when proofs 
are forthcoming the affected animals should be dosed immediately, and 
should be kept in a kraal till the effect of the medicine has passed 
off and the excreta collected and destroyed by fire, after which the 
animals should be moved to fresh and preferably more elevated 
pastures. 


Trematodks. 

Certain internal parasites belong to another class of fiat worms, 
known technically as Trenuitodes or sucking worms. Of these the 
best known representative is the liver fluke, Distomum hvpalicum . 
In its mature form this parasite generally inhabits the bile passages 
of the liver of sheep and cattle, although occasionally stray specimens 
are found encysted in the lungs. In the bile passages they set up 
a chronic inflammation, which interferes most seriously with the 
functions of this organ, finally causing structural changes which 
ultimately diminish or arrest its functions to such an extent that death 
results. The life-history of this parasite is remarkable for its 
complexity, and is of such an intricate character that the difficulty of 
following its life-history through the various phases of development 
must necessarily have been very great, as the parasite passes through 
many more stages in the course of its development than the tape-worm. 
The eggs of this parasite, which are voided in the liver, pass down the 
bile duct to the intestine, and are expelled from the body of the host 
with the contents of the bowel ; these eggs then hatch out in 
stagnant water in which the liberated larvse swim freely about till 
such time as they find their first host—a small snail—they then bore 
their way into the body of this insect, finding the most congenial” 
situation for their further development in the pulmonary chamber, 
where they become encysted, and in the interior of the cyst numerous 
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small bodies known as Redid? develop which leave the cyst and travel 
to some other internal organ, usually the liver, where they undergo 
another transformation, and the resulting parasites then leave the 
body of the snail, and, should they reach water, after swimming about 
for some time they attach themselves to the leaves of those plants 
most commonly found in swampy places, generally to the lower leaves* 
entering into a resting stage, and from this position they are 
transferred to the stomachs of herbivora along with the herbage* 
whence they ultimately reach the liver where they attain maturity* 
and where they jgive rise to the condition known as fluke or rot. 

From these notes it will he gathered that the fluke is, in its 
development, dependent on water, and it is naturally in vleis and wet 
pastures that these parasites are principally met with. The inter¬ 
mediate host, the snail, is capable of wandering away a certain distance 
from the water and thus distributes the parasite amongst the herbage. 
It will also be apparent that the conditions favourable for the 
development of the snail, which exist during the rainy seasons, are 
also favourable for the development of the fluke, particularly on. 
elevated temperature such as prevails during the summer months, are 
particularly congenial to the parasite. Careful observers have noted 
that liver fluke is not met with in brackish water, and experiments 
which have been carried out show that salt water destroys both the 
parasite and its host. On a knowledge of these facts the steps 
necessary to protect animals from fluke infection may be deduced. In 
the first instance the herding of animals in wet marshy places should 
be avoided, and, during the rainy season of each year, the driest and 
highest situation should be selected for pasture. A liberal supply of 
common salt should be given to animals grazing in places which are 
known to be infested with fluke, and, generally speaking, the 
recommendations given later for the prevention of intestinal parasites 
are also applicable to fluke. 

To the order of Trematodes belongs also the Ainphistomum* a 
small red parasite somewhat resembling a bot, very frequently found 
in the rumen of cattle and sheep ; but these are not considered 
harmful for stock. In the Annual Report of the Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon for the year 1003, Mr. Henning mentions an observation of 
an unknown species of Ainphistomum in goats and sheep which suffered 
and died of u dik-kop ” (an oedematous swelling in the head, and 
watery effusions into the cavity of the body). This Ainphistomum 
was very small, being 0.5 m.m. to 1 m.m. in breadth, from 1 m.m. 
to 2 m.m. in length, and *was of a pink colour. The abomasum 
(fourth stomach) and the first half of the small intestines contained 
many thousands of them, but they were also to be found in smaller 
numbers on the gullet, in the first, second and third stomachs* the 
small intestines, and even in the beginning of the large intestines. 
In about 50 per cent, of the diseased sheep and goats, the liver showed 
soft caseous yellow knots of an irregular shape and varying in size 
from a pea to a hazel-nut, while the gall in the gall bladder frequently 
contained specimens of the described parasite. The infected flocks 
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had been drinking water from an old putrid fish pond. The animals 
■were thrice dosed with a solution of blue-stone in water, which acted 
so beneficially that the disease stopped almost immediately. 

We have purposely drawn attention to Mr. Henning’s observation, 
as it is quite possible that also in this country the described 
Amphistomum may be responsible in obscure cases of death ; it shows 
also the influence of bad water, and, finally, the efficacy of blue-stone 
for, at any rate, some of the intestinal parasites. 

To this group of parasites also belongs Distomum Haematobium, 
or Bilharzia, a parasite attacking human beings, and well known in 
various parts of the Transvaal, and a frequent cause of haematuria in 
the human subject. The adult parasite lives in the interior of the 
larger veins and lays its eggs there—these eggs may accumulate iu 
the small blood vessels, thus causing obstructions, inflammation and 
rupture, and if (his takes place in the vessels of the urinary bladder, 
then eggs and blood are discharged with the urine. Similar parasites 
have not yet been found in South African cattle, but we consider it 
worth while to draw attention to the fact that parasites of this class 
have been found in Egypt, India and other places, both in cattle and 
sheep, living; in the same blood vessels and causing similar conditions 
to those of men in the urinary bladder. Lately, Montgomery has 
described a similar parasite in the horses in India, where, in certain 
parts, they seem to be very prevalent. The parasite is most readily 
found in the liver and portal vein. 

“ Round Worm, or Nematodes, or "Nem at helminths.” 

The common white worm of the* horse (A scar is megalocephala ), 
which is (he largest, species of the genus, is known to almost every 
horse-owner, and is looked upon, more or less rightly, with suspicion, 
but the amount of barm caused thereby depends greatly on the 
* number of parasites present. Should they be few in numbers they 
cause no serious disturbance, but if they accumulate in the small 
intestines they may seriously affect the animal’s health. Apart from 
the permanent host this worm does not seem to require an intermediate 
host for its evolution, and in allied species found in man and in the 
dog it is possible 1<> infect a subject by feeding it upon the eggs of 
the parasite. The eggs can develop in water and w T et soil, and it is 
probable that they gain access 1o the intestines through drinking 
contaminated water. 

Hose *lv allied 1o the round wonn of the horse is that of calves 
(Ascaris rifuli) —this also lives in the small intestines and is rarely 
met wdth in adult cattle. The life-history of this worm is not exactly 
knowm, but it is probably the same as above. 

Tun “ Maw Worm.” 

The Oxyuris equi commonly known in England under the name 
of “ maw worm,’Lis found in the large intestines of equines. The 
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male of this species is small and rarely found ; it is generally the 
female worm which attracts attention by its somewhat peculiar 
conformation and long, thin tail. Oxyuris equi is frequently found 
attached to the anus of the horse, causing a certain amount of 
irritation, as a result of which the horse rubs its tail. It is considered 
to be an inoffensive worm which lives on the vegetable substance 
contained in the intestines, but the correctness of this view is open 
to question, as we have frequently met it in horses which were in low 
condition, and are inclined to attribute their poverty to the presence 
of this parasite. 


"Wire Worms.’' 

Strongylus conlortus is the scientific name of the common wire 
worm (haarwormen) of South Africa. It is found here in all 
domesticated ruminants, and is undoubtedly a dangerous parasite, 
causing heavy losses, especially in lambs and sheep. In the stomachs 
of these animals the wire worm may be found in clusters, setting up 
a gastritis or inflammation of the stomach. Their presence in such 
numbers invariably leads to typical alterations of the blood, which, 
to judge from the condition of the animal, must quickly establish 
themselves, as infected sheep whose blood is profoundly altered may 
still appear to be in good bodily condition, and may even be fat. 
When the blood is examined by microscope, we find changes in the 
corpuscle known under the name of poikilocytosis, significant of an 
acute anaemia. This specific alteration of the blood, which is watery 
in appearance and does not stain the fingers, usually causes death. 
In other cases, where the anaemia is not so pronounced, the animal 
becomes poorer and principally dies of poverty and exhaustion. This 
change in the character of the blood to which we have referred may 
be due to the production of a certain poison by these parasites, which 
acts directly on the blood corpuscle. This parasite is ovoviviparous, 
that is to say, the embryos escape from the eggs practically before 
the eggs are expelled from the body of the parasite, and although 
the embryos will not develop in pure water but die therein in the 
course of a few weeks, they grow, however, in muddy water, and, 
after several moultings, reach a stage when they are ready to 
accommodate themselves to the conditions existing in the stomachs 
of ruminants and attain maturity. 

It has been noticed in South Africa that an epizootic due to 
wire worms* is principally observed in a season of heavy rains, as was 
the case last year, when deaths due to this parasite were reported 
from all parts of the Transvaal, probably as a result of the favourable 
conditions obtaining in wet seasons for the development and extensive 
distribution of the parasites, which are said by Ransom, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, to be able to crawl up the blades of grass whence 
they ffcacli the stomach of their host by way of the mouth. Should 
the season be one in which the rainfall is not heavy^ epizootics due 
to wire worms do not usually assume such 'alarm|^. and 
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preventive treatment in the form of changing of pasture or of the 
watering place is usually followed by improvement in condition. 
Pasturing inftcted animals on high sloping ground should also be 
adopted when possible, and, in addition to this, a vermifuge treatment 
must be undertaken. Many lines of treatment have been suggested, 
but, so far, the most efficacious ones are the sulphate of copper 
treatment of Hutcheon, and the arsenic treatment as employed in 
Australia. 

The Sirongylus conlortus is not the only species of Sirongylm , 
or hair worm, found in the ruminants of South Africa, and Henning’, 
who, at one time, devoted some special attention to this subject, 
identified several other species which do not, however, seem to be so 
important as the one mentioned. This scientist has also noted the 
presence of wire worms in the lungs of sheep in certain parts of South 
Africa. In other parts of the world this occurrence is rather frequent ; 
fortunately, it is not so in South Africa, and it is difficult to give a 
reason why these are not found more frequently, since, with the 
importation of sheep from various parts of the world, there is no 
doubt that such parasites must have been imported repeatedly. 

Nodular Disease or the Intestines of Sheep. 

The nodules, which are frequently met. with in the walls of ili.* 
intestines of sheep, are due to the presence of a larval worm, the adult 
of which lives in the colon. 

This worm, which was first described in America under the name 
of Orsoj/hagostoma cohunbianum, is met with in Australia and also 
almost all over South Africa, where it is spoken of as a nodular 
disease of tin* intestines. We have found these in sheep of all 
descriptions, ages and conditions, and there is but little doubt that 
the presence of large numbers of these worms occasionally cause 
serious trouble. Henning is inclined to connect the presence of 
these nodules with a disease of sheep known as “ knopziekte,” or 
iC rckziekte v —this disease is caused by an invagination of a portion of 
the small bowel, one part of which slips into another, much as part 
of a stocking may be drawn inside another part. When fresh, the 
involved portion of the bowel is bluish black, hard, and has somewhat 
the appearance of a sausage, and, on being cut through, the mucous 
membrane of the strangulated portion is found engorged, covered 
with fluid and coagulated blood. The strangulated portion is called 
the “ lrnop ” ; in chronic cases the wall of the invaginated intestines 
grows together with the outer wall, forming a knot from 2-8 inches 
long, and sometimes the passage may completely grow together. 

The symptoms of the disease are sudden loss of appetite and 
distinct signs of abdominal pain. The patient does not like to walk 
much, now and again lies down, and sometimes lies on its back ; after 
rising it holjpws its back (Kek) and turns head and neck towards 
the right At first sight, the belly seems to be tucked up, 
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but soon becomes more or less dilated ; the evacuations consist of 
small quantities of faeces, which soon become covered or mixed with 
thick blood-stained slime or even pure blood. Th£ breathing is 
accelerated, superficial, and the pulse fast and wiry. The course of 
the disease is rapid, inasmuch as the majority of the sick animals 
succumb during the first week. Cases of “ rekziektc ” in South Africa 
appear to have been placed upon record about the time that this 
nodular disease was first observed, which suggests that there may be 
a possible connection between the formation of these nodules and 
the occurrence of this disease, as in the post-mortems which Henning 
made he found the nodules very frequent, and, in all cases, in the 
invaginated portions. The nodules are situated underneath the serous 
coat of the bowel, and it is only in recent nodules that the worm 
can be detected ; in the older nodules it is absent, and a cheesy mass 
is found, sometimes containing calcified Jumps in the centre. 

The disease is communicated through the vegetation of a pasture 
which has become infected. For the development of their embryo, 
the eggs seem to require a fairly moist ground. 

A\ T . AVatkins-Pitchford, of .Natal, who has studied this disease, 
says that from observations made upon sheep at his laboratory it 
appears probable that a sick animal can again infect itself to an 
unlimited extent by feeding upon grass contaminated by its own 
excreta. Nodules of the above description are also occasionally found 
in the intestines of cattle, but they seem to be due to another specie 
of worms (OesophagosfomuM inflatum). 

SCLKROSTOMUM. 

Sclerostonnim is the name of a genus of nematodes found in the 
large intestines of the horse, mule and donkey. Formerly, only two 
species of these worms were recognised, namely, Sclerostoma armatum 
and Sclerostoma tetracanlhum —the former has now been split up into 
three different species ( ScL qua dried enta turn, Set. bidentatum and 
Set. edentaturn ) ; it is not decided yet which is the species most 
frequently found in South Africa, but it is ScL bidentatum which has 
been most frequently studied. As mentioned, the adult worm lives 
in the large intestines. The eggs pass with the faeces on to the soil ; 
here the embryos are hatched out in three or four days, after which 
time they leave the ova and are then able to live in a moist soil. 
(This first form is called the Ilhabditiform.) They moult after 
15 to 20 days, and are then able to live in water, and it is probable 
through this agency that they reach the intestines of the necessary 
equine ; they do not seem to stay long in the intestines, however, 
but move thence and invade the large arteries, principally into the 
Mesenteric arteries, from which the bowels derive their chief blood 
supply ; here they undergo a further development, producing what 
is called an aneurism of the artery. After the worm has reached 
maturity it returns from the artery into the intestines, where it 
attaches itself to the intestinal wall. v 
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Scl. edentatum , which has been separated from the Scl. armatum , 
is a distinct species which is principally found under peretonial lining 
of the abdominal cavity, especially in the fat, which may be changed 
into a gelatinous looking mass studded with haemorrhagic extravasations. 

These worms are frequently found in foals, and it is a noteworthy 
fact that the aneurism which they cause in foals contain, as a rule, 
more worms than that of a horse, therefore the parasites are especially 
troublesome in young animals. 

Sol. Tktracanthitm. 

Scl. ieimcanihum is closely allied to the former species, and also 
frequently mistaken for it. This worm is also found in the caecum 
and colon. The ova are laid in the intestines of the host and are 
expelled with the feces. They also require moisture for their 
development, and their embryos reach their host again by the drinking 
water. This species of ScL does not seem to wander into the intestines, 
but embeds itself directly in the mucous membrane. When present in 
great numbers the worm may cause a haemorrhage inflammation of 
the bowels ; usually however, they are only present in small numbers 
and are then harmless. 


Spiroptkra Megastoma and Microstoma. 

The above are two parasites found in the stomachs of horses. 
The latter one is found in the contents of the stomach, and its presence 
can be detected by its nndulatory movements. It is thought to be 
the cause of ulcers of the gastric mucous membrane. Spiroptera 
megastoma is found in the right half of the stomach of the horse, 
causing tumours varying from the size of a small nut to that of a hen’s 
egg, or even larger, and there may be several of these tumours present. 
On their summit they have one or more perforations communicating 
with cavities which contain a greyish matter and large numbers of 
the worms. These tumours are situated under the mucous membrane* 
and between this and the muscular layer. Several cases have com<> 
to our notice where these worms have been the indirect, cause of death 
of horses—wo have found that the irritation which is set up by the 
presence of these worms causes an inflammation outside of the stomach, 
and in the ligament by which the spleen is connected w r ith the stomach, 
so that, finally, this organ becomes attached to the stomach and the 
inflammation creeps over into it. We have found in the bacteriological 
laboratory, in such cases, enormously enlarged spleens, which had 
practically been converted into one big necrotic abscess, and, by 
pressing the spleen, the pus could be forced through the worm holes 
into the stomach, thus clearly demonstrating the connection between 
the two. Similar observations have also been made in other parts ^ 
of the Transvaal, but confirmation is wanting in the literature of this 
subject. 
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Parasitic Insects. 

Perhaps the best known of these are the bot-flies, Gastrophilus , 
which are found all over the world, especially where horse-breeding 
is undertaken on an extensive scale. Several species are described, 
the most common one being known as Gastrophilus equL In South 
Africa no attempt has been made to find out if our bot-flies belong 
1o one or several varieties, but there is every reason to believe that 
several varieties will be found, since, during the war, horses from many 
parrs of the world were imported to South Africa, and no doubt 
brought with them the eggs or larvae of the species peculiar to the 
countries from which they come. The life-history of these flies is 
as follows : The female attaches the eggs by means of an oviduct, 
directed downwards and forwards, on the hair of the horses. The fly 
does not alight on the horse, but deposits the eggs whilst flying. 
These eggs are easily recognised, and are principally found on such 
places which the horse can conveniently reach with its mouth. The 
larva* which hatch out of these eggs are very vivacious and crawl on 
the surface of the skin, and probably causing itching which impels 
the horse to bite the affected spot. Tn this way the larvae are 
introduced into the mouth and reacli the stomach, where they affix 
themselves. Here they remain, and reach maturity after about ten 
months, when they voluntarily detach themselves and are now expelled 
along with the faces. On reaching the ground the lame conceal 
themselves either in the ground or the manure and pass into the 
nymphal stage in which they remain for about 30 to 40 days, after 
which the adult male and female insects emerge and the life-cycle 
commences afresh. 

What an* described in this sketch of the life-history of the insect 
as larva are generally spoken of in South Africa as u hots ” or 
“ paapjes.” They are usually found in the left half of the stomach ; 
that is the part which is lined by a white membrane. The right half 
of the mucous membrane is but very rarely inhabited by bots, and, 
if so, only a few. In South Africa this difference in the appearance 
of the two halves of the lining membrane of the horse's stomach, 
which is a perfectly normal condition, is often attributed to the attack 
of bots who are believed to have eaten off a large part of the mucous 
membrane, and it is generally thought that it is on this account that 
bots are a frequent cause of serious injury. The danger of the bot¬ 
fly is much overrated, and, if care were taken to make post-mortem 
examinations of all horses it would be found that the stomach of 
almost every horse which is turned out to graze contains these bots, 
which are only likely to be absent in well-groomed stabled horses 
kept inside for some length of time. We do not assert that the 
presence of an enormous number of bots may not injure the health 
or good condition of the horse, since we note in literature that, in 
several instances, death has been traced to the presence of bots which 
perforated the stomach, thus causing peritonitis, or which settled in 
other organs and interfered with their functions. We must, however, 
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state that we have found enormous numbers of bots in horses of the 
best condition, and which died from accidents or horse sickness, but, 
in our experience, we were never able to ascribe the death of a horse 
to the presence of the parasites. We are also of opinion that more 
horses in South Africa are killed by dosing for bots than by the 
parasites themselves. It is, however, difficult to make a layman believe 
that the presence of bots in the stomach but slightly interferes with 
the health of the horse. A prophylactic treatment for horses running 
in the pasture day and night, is impossible, but in stabled horses the 
destruction of the eggs on the hair may be attempted. 


CEstrijs Ovis. 

(Mdrus avis is the scientific name of a fly similar to the one 
described in the horse, which attacks sheep. The adult female is 
probably viviparous, and deposits her larvae on the nostrils from 
where they crawl into the nasal cavities. Here they remain for about 
ten months until they have reached maturity. They then leave the 
nasal cavity, and, after reaching the ground, change into a pupa or 
nymplue, in which state they remain for four to six weeks, when they 
moult into the adult fly. The larva* found in the nose are generally 
known as maggots, and arc frequently found in South African sheep. 
In some of them they are so frequent as to cause a mucous or even 
a purulent discharge, causing a frequent sneezing. 

Very little can be done in preserving the sheep from the attack 
of the oestrus. We have, however, not heard as yet that the fly in 
South Africa is so dangerous as to prevent sheep-breeding, as is the 
case with other internal parasites. 


General Symptoms Caused by the Presence ok Internal Parasites. 

Hitherto we have principally described parasites encountered in 
South African stock, giving their names and life-history as far as this 
in known, without entering into details of the general symptoms which 
their presence governs, and, although in certain instances where 
parasites cause local injury, we have described those symptoms which 
are most characteristic. We can now, however, at this stage, comment 
on the symptoms commonly induced by the presence of internal 
parasites, generally, and particularly those of the intestines, which 
produce more or less the same train of symptoms, which are, however, 
not so typical as to enable one to state definitely by which parasite 
they are caused. These consist principally in a loss of condition and 
unthriftiness in horses and cattle, and, in sheep a dropsical condition 
of the subcutaneous tissue of the lower jaw, and, generally, a 
characteristic indication of the presence of parasites. These conditions 
may, however, be due to other causes, and, in order to determine 
that parasites are causing these symptoms, their presence must be 
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proved. This can be done either by examining the faeces for the 
presence of worms or pieces thereof, and for eggs, or by making a 
post-mortem examination of an animal which has died or been killed, 
but it must be remembered that parasites will only cause these 
symptoms when present in sufficient numbers. We find, for instance, 
wire worms, liver tape-worms, and intestinal tape-worms in all 
conditions of sheep, while the round worms of horses are seen in the 
best kept animals, etc., and it is only in the absence of any more likely 
cause and in the presence of a sufficient number of parasites that we 
are entitled to consider them responsible for symptoms of ill-health. 
Attention may also be drawn to the fact that the death of a sheep 
may be due to the effect of worms even when these are not encountered 
on post-mortem examination, as these may have been expelled some 
time before, after having caused so much mischief that the affected 
animal is unable to recover. Speaking now, generally, of small stock 
infected by worms we find that the condition of their blood is 
materially altered. We do not consider that the actual abstraction of 
blood by the worms is the main cause of this alteration, but are rather 
inclined to attribute it to the absorption of certain toxic substances 
which are produced by the parasites and are absorbed into the system 
which have a deleterious effect on the blood, even before the animals- 
have lost condition. Internal parasites may be observed at all seasons- 
of the year, but they are particularly troublesome during the early 
part of the wet season, in rainy years, and in dry seasons during or 
at the end of the winter when most of the stock is usually in low 
condition, and a few parasites produce a more marked effect than 
they would when animals are well nourished. With the appearance 
of the first grass, however, the trouble usually disappears, probably on 
account of the laxative action of such grass and of the improved 
nutrition of the animals. 

Treatment .—With but a few exceptions, the internal parasites 
which affect our live stock in some part of the alimentary tract or 
in the organs connected therewith, and, in most instances, the ova 
are laid inside the host, leave the body with the excreta, and develop 
outside. We have seen that in every case water, or at least moisture, 
is required for their development, and it is obvious that the entrance 
of the young parasites into the host is directly due to contamination 
of the food or water supply. Therefore, in the preventive treatment 
of a flock for internal parasites, both the animal and its surroundings 
must be considered. Moi’eover, animals infested with internal parasites 
may distribute infection and contaminate ground over wffiich they 
graze, if this happens to offer suitable conditions for the development 
of the young parasite. Therefore, we must not only free our animals 
from parasites as far as this is possible, but must keep them away 
from moist places, and on clean veld. Since, however, stock must be 
watered, attention must be given to arrange for a good water supply. 
We know this is very difficult in many parts of the country, as 
running water is not to be had on every farm, and farmers depend 
largely on swamps, vleis and pools for their stock. Such pools and 
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swamps, and their moist surroundings, are the principal sources of 
infection from which stock become infected with internal parasites, as 
the excreta of the animals are washed into them and the young 
parasites again enter iho system with the drinking water. Preventing 
animals from going into such places also means preventing infection 
with intestinal parasites, particularly in the case of sheep and goats, 
and, therefore, it is more economical and easier to furnish them with 
a clean water supply than it is to have to be continually treating the 
stock for internal parasites. 

We have already called attention to the fact that, in rainy years, 
intestinal parasites are uncommonly frequent, and this can be under¬ 
stood in the light of the foregoing notes, as in such years it is difficult 
to take such preventive measures as indicated above, because water 
pools and moist places are then more numerous, and in these seasons 
especial care should be exercised in the herding of the animals— 
particularly small stock—on the highest grounds, preferably on sloping 
ground, wherefrom the water easily drains off. Unless this is done, 
and unless a good water supply can be provided, treating animals 
with parasiticide remedies at intervals becomes a necessity, and we 
can do this either by dosing them once or more with remedies known 
to kill the parasite, or supplying licks which contain a certain amount 
of such remedies in small quantities and which are regarded as being 
both preventive and curative. 

The selection of remedies depends, of course, in the first instance, 
on the parasites present, but, fortunately, however most of these 
remedies are fairly effective against most classes of parasites. 

Treatment of Horses Infested with Worms .—Treatment is 
generally undertaken for the purpose of expelling ascarides, which is 
one of those parasites which can be most successfully destroyed by 
medicine. Tin* remedies suggested here may also be administered in 
cases of tape-worms and the other described u nematodes,” but it must 
be borne in mind that the further the worm is distant from the 
stomach the more difficult it is to reach them by medicines administered 
by mouth ; therefore worms living in the rectum can be more easily 
reached by enemas, for which purpose soap and water will be sufficient, 
and are very effective in treating animals infected with Oxyuris 
curvola. A common and good remedy for worms in horses is 2 ozs. to 
3 ozs. of turpentine in a bottle of raw linseed or castor oil administered 
by the mouth, not through the nose as is the frequent practice in 
this country under the assumption that this is the easiest and speediest 
■way for the medicine to reach the stomach. 

Sulphate of copper, or Milestone, is another very effective remedy, 
which may be given in doses of 2 drachms, dissolved in a bottle of 
water, and repeated for a few days. 

Arsenic, or arsenious oxide, is one of the best vermicide medicines 
know#, and although arsenic is a poison and only obtainable at a # 
chemist's shop, it is within reach of almost ever yfarmer, as it is an 
ingredient of Cooper's Dip, and doses of this preparation are generally 
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indicated in teaspoonfuls, which, according to a Cape Colony pamphlet, 
contain about 135 grains, of which about 24 grains are arsenious 
oxide and about 5 grains arsenious sulphide, or very nearly 29 grains 
of white arsenic or arsenious oxide. For horses up to half-a-teaspoonful 
may be given with safety, and should be repeated several times with 
an interval of a week between the doses. The dry powder can be 
given on the tongue, or, better still, mixed with a little salt in bran. 
A systematic treatment with arsenic or Cooper’s Dip with smaller 
closes, giving ft daily dose of one teaspoonful of a mixture of one part 
of Cooper’s Dip to four or five of salt is advisable in most cases of 
worm infestation, but it should be continued for at least a fortnight. 

Treatment of Horses Infested with Bots .—Our opinion regarding 
the damage done by these parasites has already been given, from 
which it will be seen that we do not attach much importance to their 
presence. Under certain conditions they may interfere with the 
condition of a horse, and their removal is, therefore, desired. We do 
not believe in the efficacy of the many common remedies in use against 
bots. since these larva? appear to have high powers of resistance when 
experimented with various parasiticides. The remedy which, so far, 
has given the most promising results is one tablespoonful of bisulphide 
of carbon mixed in a bottle of raw linseed oil. Bisulphide of carbon 
is usually within reach of the farmer, although it is a poison and it 
should not be forgotten when handling it that carbon bisulphide is 
very volatile and highly inflammable. 

Worms in Calves .—Here turpentine is also recommended as a 
cheap and effective remedy ; calves require about a lablespoonfuJ, 
which should be mixed with castor or raw linseed oil. 

Sulphate of copper may also be used with advantage in some 
cases : for 6-month-old calves, about half a drachm dissolved in a pint 
of warm water should be given on an empty stomach. 

Arsenic is a dangerous medicine for cattle, and an overdose easily 
possible ; therefore young calves should not receive more than young 
sheep. 

Worms in Sheep and Goats .—Tape-worms and wire-worms may 
be treated with the same remedies. As a preventive treatment the 
following mixture is recommended : Cooper’s powder, 1 part ; flower 
of sulphur, 3 parts ; powdered slaked lime, 3 parts ; common salt, 
30 parts. This has to be mixed very carefully. A teaspoonful of 
this mixture could safely be given for a week and continued every 
alternate week. For the treatment of infested sheep, Cooper’s Dip 
is also given, mixed with one part of the powder, to 10 parts of the 
salt or sulphur, a teaspoonful of this mixture being the dose for a 
sheep. Lambs under 3 months old should get about one-third of this 
amount. Cooper’s powder may also be given unmixed, but the animals 
should always be fasted before the medicine is given. 

Stockholm tar is a remedy for worms in sheep which can also 
be recommended. It is highly spoken of by many farmers not only 
in South Africa, but in other parts of the world. A teaspoonful for 
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a lamb, and a tablespoonful for a sheep is the dose. This may be 
repeated at short intervals. 

In Australia the following treatment is favourably recommended 
for the treatment of worms : arsenious oxide, 1 oz. ; washing soda, 
I oz. ; sodium bi-carbonate, 1 oz. ; mixed together and boiled with 
a few bottles of water ; after the ingredients have dissolved, dilute 
with 12 gallons of water. A full-grown sheep should receive about 
I gill of this liquid, viz., about a sauce-bottle full. 

The treatment recommended by Dr. Huteheon in his article on 
the subject of worms in the domestic animals is exceedingly effective, 
and is quoted beneath :— 

“ In using the blue-stone solution for the destruction of the 
stomach wire worms of sheep and goats, the solution should not be 


stronger than 00 bottles—nearly 10 gallons— 

-of water 

to 1 lb. of 

commercially pure blue-stone, and that the dose 
ingly increased as follows :— 

s should be 

correspond- 

For lamb* 3 to 0 months 

14 to 2 

ouncos. 

,, „ 6 to 9 months 

3~ 

>? 

„ „ 9 to 12 months 

H 

?? 

„ „ 12 to IS months 

4 to 44 

V 

,, „ .18 months and over 

5 

o 


u The experiments clearly indicate that larger doses may be given 
with safely, but 1 am anxious not to endanger the use of this remedy, 
which, although it has recently been getting into bad repute, is the 
only mixture I have seen tried which is effective in killing these 
stomach wire worms at a atingle dose if the stomach is empty and the 
solution enters it; in sufficient volume. Further, there is no mixture 
which sheep and goats will drink so readily as the blue-stone solution. 

k< Directions for Dosing. —Fast the flock for 24 hours—when 
large flocks are being dosed, if a 24 hours' fast has expired before 
commencing to dose, it will often be nearly 30 hours before the last 
of the flock is finished. This may be avoided by dividing the flocks 
so that their fast can be regulated. The flock should be kept away 
from water during the day that they are dosed. In dosing goats, they 
should not be placed on their haunches, but allowed to stand as 
quietly as possible. The assistant places the goat between Ids legs, 
takes bold of its horns and raises up its head until the nose is on a 
level with the top of the head ; the person giving the dose places 
his hand over the goat/s nose and inserts one or two fingers into the 
left side of its mouth to open it, at the same time, with the right hand, 
he inserts the neck of the bottle gently into the right side of the goat's 
mouth on the tongue, and pours the medicine steadily down, just as 
fast as the animal drinks it. Do not attempt to pour medicine down 
while the animal is bleating, as it is liable to do at times when roughly 
handled; under such circumstances the medicine will certainly enter 
the larynx and descend to the lungs, causing acute inflammation in 
these organs, generally terminating fatally. In like manner, if the 
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goat coughs when the medicine is being given, the head must be 
dropped at once to prevent it from choking. In dosing sheep the 
same directions should be followed, only the sheep may, with 
advantage, be set on their haunches, as, being without horns, their 
heads can be steadied better bv the assistant in that position than when 
standing. No attempt should be made to force the sheep’s mouth 
open, and held straight up while the medicine is roughly thrown on 
the back of the throat ; the animal is almost certain to cough and a 
great many may be choked, and, although comparatively few may 
die at the time, a large number will suffer from inflammation' of the 
lungs to a greater or less extent afterwards, and, as a consequence, 
they will not thrive, and the blue-stone will get the blame for ruining 
the constitution of the sheep. I have seen a flock that had been dosed 
in the rough and hurried manner above described stand coughing in 
a most distressing manner for hours, and many of them for days 
afterwards, Avhercas, if proper care and patience is exercised, very few 
should be heard to cough at all after being dosed, and few accidents 
of any kind should occur.” 

If this line of treatment is adopted it is always advisable to 
test the activity of the solution of blue-stone by dosing ten or twelve 
of the more weakly of the flock and waiting to see the result, before 
treating all, as samples of blue-stone appear to vary somewhat in 
strength, and it may be found desirable to reduce the dose somewhat 
if the treatment appears likely to prove too severe. 

Apart from the enumerated remedies for the treatment of worms, 
there are several others, but the ones given have been selected for 
three reasons (1) on account of their cheapness, (2) the ingredients arc 
all within easy reach of the farmer, and (3) the efficacy of these 
remedies have been proved, not only in South Africa, but nearly alt 
over the world, and, accordingly, they are the ones in most common 
use. 

( Concluded.) 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 

THEIR ERADICATION. 

By J. M. Christy, 

Assistant Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

Unless we perfectly grasp and understand the meaning of the 
words communicable diseases of animals we will experience some 
difficulty in appreciating how such diseases should be combated against 
and finally got rid of. I wish to discuss this subject in a simple manner 
for the benefit of our farmers and live stock owners in this Colony. 

A communicable disease must have a pre-existing one to give rise 
to it ; that is to say, it cannot arise spontaneously. To put the matter 
in a simple way, we know that it is impossible for any particular plant 
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or animal to appear, arise or exist unless it is the offspring or 
descendant of parents having similar characteristics—in other words a 
horse, a sheep, a mealie or a potato can only be bred or raised from 
animals or plants of the same kind. A recognition of this immutable 
law of nature is the fundamental ground work of all laws and 
regulations enacted by civilised communities to prevent the spread of 
and finally to eradicate all such diseases. To go a step further, and yet 
hold to this analogy, it may be pointed out that communicable diseases 
of animals are all due to living organisms, which must have pre-existing 
organisms to give them birth. 

So far as our knowledge goes the most important of these disease 
producing organisms require to inhabit the bodies of living animals to 
reproduce themselves and to complete their life cycle ; but some of 
them may exist, reproduce themselves, and complete their life cycle 
independent of animal hosts. 

The presence in an animal’s body of disease producing organisms 
is made manifest by the animal showing symptoms of ill-health, the 
symptoms varying according to the different organism that has entered 
the system and is there reproducing itself. It is then that the 
existence of these organisms or germs can, as a rule, be most easily 
detected, and that they can be diagnosed and destroyed, not only in 
the animal itself but in his environment by disinfection, etc. 

A great opportunity is thus given to destroy these disease 
producing organisms when we know definitely that they are in an 
animal’s system and probably his surroundings, and we can then take 
such steps and precautions as will render it impossible for them to gain 
access to the bodies of other susceptible animals, and so continue their 
disease producing and destructive career. Concisely this is how the 
matter stands. If you destroy any particular plant or animal in any 
country, or make it impossible for them to obtain the particular food 
or soil necessary to their growth and development they will vanish. 
Where you have .destroyed them they cannot again appear unless 
brought in from other countries. But to deal with them we must first 
know where to find them, and the conditions under which they thrive. 

Some communicable diseases of animals appear to be indigenous 
to certain parts of the world—that is to say, they have been known to 
exist there since the earliest records, and do not give way as readily 
to scientific preventive treatment and regulations as in countries into 
which we know they have been introduced during historic times. For 
instance, think of rinderpest in the steppes of Russia, Egypt, the 
Soudan and the plains of India. 

With the exception of horse sickness in equines, blue tongue in 
sheep, heart water in sheep and cattle, tsetse fly disease and biliary 
fever in equines and dogs, few, if any, of the important communicable 
diseases of animals are indigenous to British South Africa, therefore it 
at once becomes apparent that all the other communicable diseases of 
animals can and should be got rid of from those territories. 

That all owners of live stock in British South Africa are desirous 
of and anxious to assist at arriving at this desirable end goes without 
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saying, and that they would do all in their power to have clean flocks 
and herds is certain ; but it is only reasonable that they should ask how 
can this best be done, more especially in view of the fact that most of 
them have been accustomed to look upon these diseases as evils that 
cannot be contended against, in fact have stoically accepted them as 
part of their life burdens. At least judged by their actions and public 
utterances such would often appear to be their mental attitude. 

* * * * 

The most important of the exotics or communicable diseases of 
animals that wo have to deal with to-day in this country are glanders, 
lung sickness, scab, ulcerative lymphangitis, equine mange, swine fever, 
ordinary red water and East Coast fever. The loss these eradicable 
diseases of animals cause the country yearly is hard to estimate, but 
that it is hundreds of thousands of pounds few will be found to deny. 

These diseases can only be efficiently tackled and economically 
overcome by a central organisation properly equipped and endowed 
with the required authority. Specially selected and trained men only 
should be employed on work of this kind. The world is not lacking in 
precept and example here. Consider those countries where the most 
serious of the animal pests have been exterminated, and you will find 
that they are the countries which have employed fully qualified experts, 
and were guided by their advice. 

The Transvaal has at the present time a fairly well equipped 
Veterinary Division, the members of which can be relied upon to see 
that the regulations regarding diseases of animals are properly carried 
out, and we know that these regulations are sound, and based on 
exact scientific knowledge. Nevertheless no veterinary staff, however 
efficient, and no laws however drastic, can avail anything unless 
individual owners recognise their responsibility, and determine to assist 
and co-operate sympathetically with the central organisation in the 
crusade against communicable diseases. 

The crux of the matter is this, the authorities appointed to deal 
with such diseases can only act when they know of the existence of these 
diseases, and the co-operation asked for from owners is that they, in 
their own interests and that of the whole community, should give early 
notification of the appearance amongst their animals of any suspicious 
symptoms. By so doing an opportunity will be afforded to have the 
trouble investigated, proper advice given ; and, should the disease be 
one capable of spreading to other susceptible animals, steps can at once 
be taken to prevent it so doing. It is always assumed that the 
Government will maintain an adequate trained staff to meet all 
requirements. 

* * * * 

To turn to indigenous diseases. Everything points to the fact 
that the solution of this problem will be found in protective 
inoculation ; indeed, judging by the results of our efforts along those* 
lines the future is not without hope, still, unless the owners of animals 
have faith in the task of eradicating these diseases they will surely be 
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multiplied one hundred fold. Many of the communicable diseases are 
spread by intermediary hosts, the ticks being the greatest offenders in 
this respect, therefore it would appear to be incumbent on farmers to 
have dipping tanks on their farms, through which they could run their 
animals at stated intervals. The financial difficulties that beset the 
farmer in this respect are fully recognised, but facts are facts, and 
must be faced. Doubtless dipping tanks might be erected by co¬ 
operative societies, and would be of great assistance to many small 
owners of stock. 

A most essential point for any country capable of doing an export 
trade in animals is that it should be able to show a clean bill of health. 
Is it too much to expect that some day South Africa will he able to do 
an export trade in live stock? Should that day arrive it would be a pity 
to find that the markets of the world were closed against us, because 
we were not able to guarantee that our animals were free from 
communicable diseases, but, even assuming that this country can never 
do so, all that is humanly possible to get our flocks and herds free from 
disease is so apparent and patent to every one that it savours almost 
of the absurd to write a paper with the view of bringing home to all 
our clear duty in this respect. 

In dealing with diseases owners should certainly strive to find out 
all that the latest, science has taught—then, and only then, will they 
appreciate how best to eradicate them ; and they will be the first to 
insist that such diseases shall not be allowed to exact a heavy annual 
toll in money and kind, and they will see that the carrying out of these 
laws arc placed in the hands of independent experts. 

Everyone will admit these broad facts, but how few realise what 
they mean to a country? I look with something akin to awe and 
amazement at owners of large numbers of animals, who, as it were, 
remain satisfied to accept the seeming inevitable. Let us recollect what 
has been done with rinderpest in this country, and with rabies, foot 
and mouth disease and lung sickness in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
scab in Australia and New Zealand ; and remember that in none of 
those countries were any of these diseases dealt with on proper 
scientific lines, even so late as twenty-five years ago. 


TRANSIT OF LIVE STOCK BY RAH, 

By J. M. Christy, A.P.V.S. 

To breeders of live stock the means by which they can send their 
animals to the markets available to them in an expeditious manner, 
and without serious deterioration in condition, is a most important 
question, calling for special consideration from them. 

In new countries, where the land is only partly occupied, this 
question does not assume such grave proportions, because if markets 
are available, animals can be driven long distances to them, living on 
the country as they go, but in a land every acre of which is owned by 
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someone, this cannot be done, for obvious reasons. We are, therefore, 
in occupied and settled countries faced with the problem of how best 
to get our animals to markets that, as a rule, are far away from us. 
Railways properly equipped appear to be the only way of doing so. 
Animals can be conveyed long distances by rail in a comparatively 
short space of time, without suffering in any way or losing condition. 
This is an every day experience in most countries of the world, and 
cognisant to all of us. At the same time it is a duty we owe to the 
lower animals to see that on railways proper facilities exist for handling 
the live stock trade done by them ; namely, that at all stations where 
live stock are trucked and detrucked proper facilities to do so are 
provided, and that such places, and likewise the trucks in which animals 
are conveyed, are under proper supervision, so that they cannot become 
disease disseminating centres ; and further that during the time the 
animals occupy them they shall not want for food or water, for it is 
lamentable to observe that no facilities are supplied by the railway 
companies 1o enable them to satisfy their natural instincts in such 
matters. 

To put the matter in a concise way the following points appear 
worthy of note :— 

(1) That at all stations where it is intended to truck or detruck 
live stock proper facilities in the way of live stock platforms, fitted with 
kraals, feeding and watering troughs, etc., should be erected by the 
railway companies in order to meet the requirements of the trade of 
each particular station—humanity alone requires this—to sav nothing 
of its commercial wisdom. 

(2) That all trucks intended for the conveyance of animals for 
journeys of twelve hours’ duration or over should be built specially 
for handling that sort of traffic only, and be fitted with hay racks, and 
water troughs, the latter to be like those in use on most of the 
American railways, which are made so as to fit into the side of the 
truck, and can be pulled down and filled at stations where watering 
facilities are provided, and then put back into their places when 
finished with. 

(3) That trucks, live stock platforms, kraals, feeding and watering 
troughs at stations should not be used again for live stock until they 
have been thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. An independent 
supervision over such by a responsible Government official to be 
insisted upon. 

(4) That trains conveying live stock should be run as rapidly as 
possible, and that on arrival at their destination the animals should 
be cleared as soon as possible. The shunting of live stock trains should 
be avoided as far as possible—they should run direct to the live stock 
platforms at each station, and have right of way of all trains except 
mail trains. 

* #• -* * 

Looking at the matter from a broad point of view we see that 
the great majority of the railways of the world are owned and operated 
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by companies, and that in most of the older countries competition 
between rival companies is so keen that the slightest hint or suggestion 
is, as a rule, sufficient to awake their interest, and that they are quick 
to take any reasonable steps to make the lot of the animals entrusted 
to them for transport as good as it can be, thus ensuring that as great 
a volume of live stock trade as possible shall go over their lines. 
Business men take advantage of these competitive conditions to insist 
that their animals shall be well provided for by the companies, still 
we know that the companies are not left entirely to themselves ; on the 
contrary, a close Government supervision is exercised over them. 

We all acknowledge our responsibilities towards the lower 
creation. Therefore it is incumbent on us when, for our commercial 
advantage or pleasure, we desire to send them long distances by rail 
to see that their lot is made as comfortable as can be under the 
circumstances. In dealing with animals humanity and commercial 
wisdom go hand in hand, though at first sight to some the exact opposite 
might appear to be the case. 

The stock raising industry in South Africa is a most important 
one, and is bound to become much more so in the immediate future 
than it is to-day. Let us hope that it will in no way be hampered 
by inadequate railway facilities, but that on the contrary the fanner 
will be able to put his animals on the train and deliver them at markets 
hundreds of miles away in as good condition as when they left his farm. 
That this can be done experience proves. Our railways should be such 
that animals conveyed by them shall not be exposed to the risk of 
contracting disease during the journey, and that instead of the journey 
injuring them in any way they should arrive at their destination in as 
good if not better condition than when they started. This is not an 
impossibility, it is simply what should be. To handle our live stock 
traffic as humanely as economic conditions will allow must certainly 
tend to promote the welfare of all our citizens. In dealing with live 
stock humanity, commercial wisdom and scientific knowledge are 
inseparable ; and they should be our guiding principles as regards the 
transit of animals by rail. 


SHOW RING IMPRESSIONS. 

By S. J. Johnston, M.R.C.V.S., Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

Although much has been written in this ‘‘Journal” by many 
pens, and under various headings, about horses and their breeding, yet 
a visit to the horse section of any of our agricultural shows will 
convince the most ordinary observer that there still remains much 
to be desired in the class of animal exhibited. Unfortunately, this is 
most noticeable in the classes for stallions, for not only Colonial bred* 
animals, but also many imported sires are very inferior, and do not 
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tend to improve the breed of horses in this Colony. In “ Colonial 
bred ” sires, the chief defects are want of bone and size, defective 
action and conformation, while in “imported thoroughbreds” again 
bone is usually deficient, but they often err in the other direction in 
regard to size, being usually too long in the leg, or, as it is often defined, 
as “ showing too much daylight beneath them,” whilst defective action 
is also too often found as well. 

Defective action is seen when a horse in any of his paces so moves 
one or more of his limbs to the danger of injuring another limb or any 
other portion of his anatomy. The most common and worst forms are 
brushing and speedy cutting. “ Brushing” or striking the inside of a 
fetlock joint with the opposite foot while in motion, may be either in 
fore or hind. “ Speedy Cutting ” signifies the striking of the inside 1 
of one knee by the opposite foot. Both these defects arc dangerous, 
and result in many a bad fall to both horse aud rider. As these are 
usually found in narrow-chested animals with turned out toes, it is the 
conformation that is at fault, and sires with these defects should not 
be bred from. The refusal of any animal with this sort of action is 
one of the creeds instilled into all buyers of military remounts, and 
very wisely too.' 

The remedy for this is obvious, viz., the early and free use of the 
cajstrating knife amongst your colts and the use only for stud purpose 
of short-legged horses with “ trim action,” plenty of bone and 
substance, well proportioned, and suited to the majority of your mares, 
?.<?., being extra strong in their weak points and intensifying their 
strength. Above all things develop more bone , but do not attempt to 
get it through cart horse or hackney blood, for you cannot breed riding 
horses that way, and you do not want hairy legs nor high steppers for 
your Cape carts ; you can get it by carefully selecting thoroughbred 
stallions with good bone, and in that way only can you continue to 
produce the class of horse for which South Africa is justly famous. 


It is gratifying to note, at some of the agricultural shows more 
particularly in districts where good thoroughbred sires have been used 
for some time, a marked improvement in the youngsters exhibited. It 
is an object lesson not soon forgotten to see how they show up in 
comparison with those from common bred stallions, and where they 
have been well wintered they compare favourably with those of any 
other country at the same age. And the better wintering of foals is a 
plea I would urge upon all horse-breeders, for that is the period when 
they are either made or marred so far as growth is concerned. 

In reading the reports of some of the more recent agricultural 
shows in the Transvaal it was very pleasing to see that some of the 
judges in the horse classes had the courage of their convictions, and 
showed it by refusing to confer premier honours in classes for stallions 
where sufficient merit was not shown. In regard to this matter I hold 
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that it is a breach of trust for judges to decorate a stallion with a 1st 
prize card or rosette just because it happens to be the best of the lot 
exhibited ; in riding, driving, or in any other classes, by all means give 
a 1st prize to the best animal on the showground, but in a class of 
animals kept for the purpose of reproducing their species, if not up to 
the standard, then rigidly withhold it. There is an enormous amount of 
damage done in this way, and the effects are more far reaching than 
we imagine. Those rosettes and prize cards are kept on show, and are 
produced along with the horse for the adjmiration (and most people do 
admire the glossy coat, crested neck and flowing mane and tail of a 
stallion) of every visitor to the farm or stables. And as one naturally 
expects a judge to have been selected for his special knowledge of the 
class of animal he adjudicates upon, it is small wonder if the ordinary 
individual, be he owner or spectator, gets a very inflated idea of the 
merits of a stallion, when he sees that “ experts ” have selected him for 
premier honours, and most people w r ould certainly expect such an 
animal to be good enough to put their mares to. 

One must not, however, put all the blame upon the stallion if the 
foals are not so good as expected. That “ like begets like ” is a true 
saying to a large extent. So you cannot expect a well-proportioned 
foal from a mare with any serious defends either of conformation or 
soundness. This was well exemplified at a recent agricultural show 
where I was judging, in a class for brood mares. An otherwise useful 
mare, with sickle hocks and a tendency to curbs, was exhibited, and 
her foal had the same class of hocks, but with enormous curbs ; and 
besides it had misshapen front legs. Upon enquiry I found that the 
sire was on the show and had the same defective fore legs as this foal, 
his progeny. So you see in this case the defects of both parents were 
impressed upon this offspring. 

Attempting to breed from old mares (for they do not always 
succeed) is often attended with much heart-burning, and occasionally 
ill-feeling, more especially in the case of a novice at horse-breeding. 
An old mare, which is lame, or too worn for further work, is selected 
as the foundation of his stud, and is usually sent to a stud farm to bo 
served by an approved sire, and if, as is often the case, she fails to 
become pregnant, abuse is heaped upon both the owner and the 
stallion ; while, if she does prove in foal it is usually of such a 
degenerate type that the abuse comes just the same. The owner 
forgets,, or does not understand, that the uterus (foal-bed), like other 
muscular organs, atrophies or shrinks if not used, consequently the 
foal “ in utero ” cannot grow to its proper size in old mares that have 
not been bred in their youth ; and besides, they rarely have sufficient 
milk to sustain a foal, from the same reason. 

While deformed, old or unsound mares should not he bred from, 
yet we must remember that it is pretty generally accepted amongst 
breeders that the male parent influences the outward formation* 
particularly, i.e . 9 the external structure and organs of locomotion ; 
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while the female impresses the internal organisation and temperament. 
Of course there are some exceptions. 

•* # *x- # 

Hereditary unsoundnesses are happily comparatively rare in South 
African bred horses. Those which disqualify thoroughbred sires 
are as follows : roaring, whistling, ringbone, spavin, unsound feet, 
navicular disease and cataract. While these diseases are more or less 
rare, yet at a recent show a stallion exhibited in a class for South 
African bred could be heard* distinctly roaring at a trot, needless to 
say he was disqualified. In view of these facts, and to protect the 
public, I would suggest that all stallions standing at stud should have 
a veterinary certificate that they are free from any hereditary 
unsoundness. 

In conclusion I would again impress upon breeders the necessity 
of the early castration of their colts, bearing in mind that half-bred or 
common-bred stallions very rarely beget anything as good looking as 
themselves, and although you may sell a few upon the reputation of 
your horses for being good hardy enduring animals, yet as horses get 
more plentiful, as they are bound to do in a few years, private 
consumption will not suffice to take them all, ami you will have to ,put 
them on the open market. And there you will find those who have 
bred the sound, good-sized, well-shaped animals will draw tlie most 
money, because the buyer only pays for what he sees. 

Someone has said that “ a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” In 
applying this to horses I will not vouch for the long and lasting joy, but 
certainly a sound, handsome horse is more easily disposed of, and puts 
more into the pocket than his plainer brother, no matter how service¬ 
able the latter may be. 
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THE CHEMICAL SECTION. 


No. 1.] 

THE COMPOSITION OP SOME TRANSVAAL FODDERS. 

By Herbert Ingle, B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

In recent numbers of the “ Journal”* I discussed the composition 
of many forage crops with particular reference to the relative 
proportions of lime and phosphoric acid contained in their ash, and the 
effect produced upon bone nutrition of the animals fed upon these 
crops. 

Attention was also directed to the importance of a “ well- 
balanced ” ration, /.e., to the use of a diet containing a proper 
proportion of nitrogenous constituents or albuminoids to non-nitro- 
genous substances-—carbohydrates and fats. 

It was shown that the widely used oat-hay, and even a mixture 
of oat-hay and mealies do not constitute a suitable diet for the 
requirements of many animals from either of the above standpoints, 
and the desirability of substituting other food-stuffs for a portion of 
t he oat-hav was emphasised. During the past months we have had 
the opportunity of examining many varieties of local-grown forage 
crops, and the results of our analyses should, I think, be of interest 
to all who are engaged in tin 1 care and feeding of stock. 

Most of the analyses given in this paper were performed by the 
Assistant Chemist of this Department, Mr. R. D. Watt, B.Sc. Before 
giving the analytical figures it may be well to recapitulate the 
conditions with which the ration of an animal should comply. These 
are :— 

1. It should contain protein, carbohydrates and fat in suitable 
proportion for the requirements of the animal. These require¬ 
ments differ somewhat according to the age, kind of animals, 
conditions under which they are kept, and other circum¬ 
stances. The relation between the amounts of protein on 
the one hand, and of carbohydrates and fat on the other, is 
most conveniently expressed by what is known as the 
“ nutritive ratio ” or “ albuminoid ratio ” of the food. 

The method of calculating this ratio is explained at 
length in this “Journal,” Vol. IV. (July, 1906), p. 816. 
So also the most suitable albuminoid ratios for the food of 
various animals were given in the last number of the 
“ Journal, 3 ” Vol. V. (July, 1907), p. 926. 


Vol. V. (April, 1907), pp. U7 to 65f», and (July, 1907) pp. 925 to 982. 
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2. It should contain in proper quantity, and especially in proper 
proportions , the various mineral ingredients required for 
tlic nutrition and formation of bone, and for the carrying 
on of the various life processes of the animal. The relative 
proportions of lime and phosphoric acid are probably of the 
greatest importance in this connection. 

In previous articles, however, I have dealt with this 
point at some length. (Vol. V., April, 1907, p. 647.) 

It will he convenient to classify the forage crops examined into 
groups 

Group I.—Green immature forage crops (available chiefly as 
pasturage or for soiling). 

Group II.— Cereal liavs, etc. 

Group ITT.—Leguminous hays, etc. 

Group IV.—Roots. 

Group V.—Straw, stalks, etc., after removal of seeds. 

In the tables which follow are given the composition of i la- 
various products, in the case* of Groups 1. and IV., in their original 
moist condition ; in the case of the other substances, in the ordinary 
air-dry state. 

With regard to the various constituents determined, the following 
points are to be noted :— 

Protein .-.This is the product of the total nitrogen present 

multiplied by 6.25, and is not necessarily a correct measure of the 
proteids, since a portion of the nitrogen in most vegetable substances 
exists in other forms than albuminoids or proteids. Amides, which 
possess much less feeding value than true albuminoids aud nitrates, 
which probably possess no value as foods, are present in many 
materials and yield nitrogen on analysis. The amount of “ protein, n 
therefore, is, in all cases, probably too high, and especially is this the 
case with roots. 

Crude Fibre ,—This is a purely conventional item, and gives the 
proportion of the material which resists the effect of boiling, first with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and then with dilute caustic soda and washing 
with alcohol and ether. It is certainly erroneous to assume, as is 
often done, that this constituent is incapable of being digested by 
animals. Ruminants, in particular, are able to digest and utilise large 
proportions of the " crude fibre ” of many forage plants. 

In calculating the albuminoid ratio it is usual to ignore the 
“ crude fibre, 1 ” consequently the ratio so calculated is, in many cases,. 
u narrower ” than the true albuminoid ratio. 

As already explained, in calculating albuminoid ratios, digestible 
constituents should be considered, but as the digestibility is imperfectly 
known and varies considerably, both with the particular animals in 
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question and even with different individuals of the same kind of 
animal, it is difficult to obtain the data to calculate the proper 
albuminoid ratiq. 

Consequently, in the albuminoid ratios given in the tables, the 
total constituents, not the digestible ones, have been used. In the first 
line for albuminoid ratio are given the figures calculated in the 
conventional way, without reference to the crude fibre, and on the 
assumption that the “ ether extract ” has, like true fat, about 2i times 
the value of starch. 

In the second line an “ amended ” albuminoid ratio, calculated 
by taking the ratio of the protein to the sum of the values for “ soluble 
carbohydrates,” “ crude fibre,” and “ ether extract,” is given. The 
actual effective albuminoid ratio for feeding purposes probably lies 
between the two values given. 

7 7ther Extract. —This, as its name implies, is the proportion of 
matter extracted from the dried material by the action of el her. It. 
includes true fat, resins, chlorophyll and other colouring substances, 
and, in the case of green fodder particularly, it would certainly be 
erroneous to consider it all fat, and to assme that it had 21 times the 
value of starch. 

Consequently, the true albuminoid ratio of the variou> foods, in 
the absenec of data concerning the proportion of actual albuminoids 
present and the digestibility of the different constituents, must renr.dn 
somewhat uncertain, but the numbers given are probably comparable 
among themselves. 

In the ash, four constituents were determined, viz., silica, potash, 
lime and phosphoric acid. Particular interest attaches to the two 
latter, aud especially to the ratio between them. In the tables this 
ratio is given by the figures which represent, the amount of lime 
present to 100 parts by weight of phosphorus pent oxide. 


Group I.— Green Forage. 

Cut in July or August, while very short ; typical of pasturage plants. 

Tall Fescue ( Festuca clatior ), grown at Skinner’s Court, which 
had remained green through the winter in spite of drought and frost. 
Young shoots only. 

Burnet ( Sanguisorba minor), also from Skinner’s Court, valued 
especially as a food for sheep. Young plants. 

Sheep’s Parsley (Petroselinum sativum ), from Skinner’s Court. 
Sample consisted of young plants. 

Prickly Pear ( Opvniia ficus-mdica ), from a garden in Pretoria ; 
the “leaves” only were analysed. 
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Table I. 



Tull Fescue. 

Barnet. 

Sheep's Parsley. 

Prickly Pear, 

Moisture 

60.69 

61.56 

75.83 

93.79 

Ask .. 

4.08 

3.59 

3.19 

1.13 

Protein 

5.90 

5.64 

5.43 

0.42 

Soluble carbohydrates 

16.75 

21.56 

11.95 

3.89 

Ether extract 

4.64 

2.09 

0.72 

0.12 

Crude fibre .. 

7.94 

5.56 

2.88 

0.65 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Albuminoid ratio 

(conventional) .. 

1:4.8 

1:4.7 

3:2.5 

1:10.0 

Albuminoid ratio 
(suggested) 

1:5.0 

1:5.2 

3:2.9 

1:31.3 

The ash included :• 
Silica 

1.51 

0.80 

0.32 

0.003 

Potash 

1.55 

0.77 

1.01 

0.34 

Lime 

0.31 

0.63 

0.50 

0.29 

Phosphorus pentoxide 

0.12 

0.13 

0.16 

0.023 

Ratio, 100 of phosphorus 

pentoxide to lime 258 

CO 

312 

3261 


The high feeding value of tall fescue, burnet, and sheep’s parsley, 
despite their succulence, is evident from the figures, while the 
extremely watery character of prickly pear “ leaves ” and their poverty 
in protein are remarkable. Nevertheless, after the prickles have been 
removed (which could be readily done by means of a painter’s blast 
lamp, burning paraffin), prickly pear forms a refreshing food for cattle 
and sheep in the dry winter months. The juice is remarkably 
glutinous. 

The three first-mentioned samples, after air-drying, were found 


to contain :— 

Moisture 

Table II. 

Tall Fescue. 

9.14 

Burnet. 

9.42 

Sheep’s Parsley 

11.47 

Ash . 

9.43 

8.45 

31.67 

Protein 

33.65 

13.30 

10.86 

Soluble carbohydrates .. 

38.70 

50.80 

43.79 

Ether extract 

10.72 

4.93 

2.65 

Crude fibre 

18.36 

13.30 

10.56 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The ash included :— 

Silica 

3.65 

1.90 

1.17 

Potash 

3.59 

1.83 

3.67 

Lime 

0.72 

1.48 

1.82 

Phosphorus pentoxide .. 

0.28 

0.31 

0.58 
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This last table shows what the-composition of hay made from 
these crops, when cut very green and young, would be. 

Belonging to this group may be included three leguminous crops 
—vetches, blue lupines and white lupines—samples of which were 
received from Potehefstroom and had been cut green before flowering. 
They were, however, air-dried before analysis, and no direct determi¬ 
nation of the amount of water present in them in their green state 
was made. The analytical figures obtained, however, show perfectly 
well the relative proportions of the various constituents. The amount 


of water present in the 

freshly cut green plants was 

probably about 

60 to 70 per cent. 

Table III. 




Vetches. 

Blue Lupines. 

White Lupines 


(Vh'in rillitm.) 

( l.itjtiHU* f IjHpinvH afhun.i 

Moisture 

9.40 

8.18 

7.79 

Ash 

8.02 

8.32 

7.84 

Protein 

. . 20.50 

17.00 

14.09 

Soluble carbohydrates 

. . 35.88 

41.72 

50.10 

Ether extract 

4.01 

2.OS 

2.75 

('rude fibre* 

.. 21.23 

22.04 

17.43 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Albuminoid ratio 
(conventional) 
Albuminoid ratio 

1:2.2 

1:2.8 

1:4.0 

(suggested) 

1:3.0 

1:3.8 

1:5.0 

The ash included 

- 



Silica 

0.89 

0.40 

0.90 

Potash 

.. 4.74 

1.41 

51 

00 

si 

Lime 

0.88 

3.83 

0.91 

Phosphorus pent-oxide 

0.07 

0.05 

0.43 

Ratio, 100 of phosphorus 



pentoxide to lime 

131 

589 

212 


The high proportion of protein contained in these crops show liow r 
valuable they are for green manuring, containing, as they do, about 
3% (of their air-dried weight) of nitrgoen. 

Unfortunately, as food, lupines are not a great success, as they 
contain a bitter alkaloid which renders them distasteful to horses 
and cattle, and even sheep will only eat them under compulsion. 
Under certain conditions, too, they are said to be poisonous to sheep, 
though the poisonous properties may be destroyed by the action of 
high pressure steam. 

Their chief use, therefore, will be for green manuring. 
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Group II. —Cereal Hays. 

(a) Oat-hay (Arena sativa ) of ordinary quality, from Potchef- 
stroom. 

(b) Boor maima hay (Solaria italica), grown on the Witwaters- 

raiid. 


(c) Boer manna hay (Solaria italica ), grown at Fotchefstroom. 

(d) Teff hay (Era grosiis Abyssinica), grown at Standerton, 


< e ) 1, 

> >> 



„ Skinner’8 Court. 



Tahir. IV. 





Oat liar. 

How Minina. 

Ttv 

fT Grass. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(ji) 

00 

M oistnre 

. 8.00 

8.25 

0.54 

8.88 

9.10 

Ash 

. 4.23 

7.78 

0.06 

5.55 

6.7.1 

Protein 

Soluble carbo¬ 

. 5.65 

:».oo 

4.00 

0.21 

4.72 

hydrates 

. 44.03 

40.24 

38.03 

30.08 

42.71 

Ether extract . 

. 3.87 

1.88 

1.07 

1.21 

1.07 

Crude fibre 

. 34.22 

30.85 

42.50 

30.07 

35.63 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Albuminoid ratio 


(conventional) 1:9.4 
Albuminoid ratio 

1:10.1 

1 :s.f> 

1:6.8 

1:9.6 

(suggested) .. 1:14.5 

1:15.8 

1:16.8 

1:12.8 

1: 16 .x 

The ash included :— 





Silica . . . . 2.01 

5.67 

2.44 

3.25 

4.08 

Potash . . — 

— 

2.30 

1.28 

1.62 

Lime . . . . 0.18 

Phosphorus 

0.30 

0.21 

0.30 

0.27 

pentoxide .. 0.34 

Ratio, 100 of plxos- 

0.32 

0.09 

0.24 

0.28 

pliorus pentoxide 
to lirne . . ' 53 

04 

217 

125 

96 

r ilie figures show that 

Boer 

manna and 

toll' are 

liable to 


considerable variation in composition, as indeed are most crops. The 
poverty of oat-hay in lime, and its richness in phosphoric acid, to 
which I have so often referred, is well shown in the above analysis. 

(/) Veld hay—mixed grasses, grown near Johannesburg. 

(g) Sweet grass-hay—chiefly Chloris virgala, grown at Potchef- 
stroom. 

(h) Rhodes grass-hay (Chloris guy ana), grown at Skinner’s Court. 

( i) Teosinte (Euchlama Mexican a) hay, grown at Skinner’s Court. 
All these were actual hays, mado and stacked. 
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Table V. 



if) ' 

is) 

(h) 

(0 


Veld Ha} 7 . 

Sweet Hay. 

Rhodes Grass. 

Tt'osinU! 

Moisture 

8.07 

7.52 

8.99 

11.45 

Ash. 

5.44 

8.13 

8.72 

9.73 

Protein 

3.43 

7.61 

9.19 

7.89 

Soluble carbohydrates 

43.84 

37.57 

29.27 

38.02 

Ether extract 

1.21 

1.04 

1.35 

1.52 

Crude fibre 

38.01 

38.13 

42.48 

31.39 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Albuminoid ratio 





(conventional) . . 

1:13.6 

1:5.3 

1:3.5 

1:5.3 

Albuminoid ratio 





(suggested) 

1:24.2 

1:10.1 

1:8.0 

1:9.0 

The ash included 

— 




Silica 

4.07 

3.44 

4.00 

3.25 

Potash 

0.59 

2.57 

1.15 

4.10 

Lime . . 

0.32 

0.25 

0.60 

0.59 

Phosphorus pentoxide 

* 0.10 

0.18 

0.24 

0.29 

Ratio of 100 phosphorus 





pentoxide to lime 

320 

139 

250 

203 


The poverty of veld hay in protein, the richness of its ash in 
silica, and its high ratio of lime to phosphoric acid are noticeable, as 
am also the large proportions of protein in Rhodes grass and too^inte, 
and their richness in ash constituents, particularly in lime. 

These hays might, with great advantage, be used as substitutes 
for a portion of the oat-hay so largely employed in the feeding of 
horses and mules. 

(j) Natal blue grass hay (Andropogon hiritis). 

(k) (}olden millet, hay ( Set-aria sp .), grown at Skinner’s Court. 

(/) Californian green moha (Setaria sp.), „ „ „ 

(m) Japanese broom-corn millet (Panicum crus-galli), grown at 

Skinner’s Court. 

All these were samples of true hays from stacks. 

Table VI. 



Rlue Grass. 

Gulden Millet. 

Green Moha. 

UviHim Corn. 


U) 

(*:> 


(/>/) 

Moisture 

7.98 

7.88 

7.97 

9.65 

Ash 

5.96 

9.49 

9.27 

8.76 

Protein 

.. 4.38 

11.11 

10.52 

6.83 

Soluble carbohydrates 41.87 

29.54 

35.62 

38.84 

Ether extract 

1.81 

0.95 

1.22 

1.16 

Crude fibre .. 

. . 38.50 

41.03 

35.60 

34.76 


• 100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Tabic VI. —(Continued.) 



nine Grass. 

Golden Millet. 

Green Moha. 

Broom torn. 

Albuminoid ratio 

(./') 

(*) 

(0 

(»0 

(conventional) .. . 
A1 bumii) o i d ra tio 

1 :10.2 

1:2.9 

1:3.7 

1 :6.1 

(suggested) 

The ash included 

1:18.5 

1:6.4 

1:6.9 

1:10.9 

Silica 

•‘>.50 

1.54 

3.71 

4.80 

Potash 

1.04 

5.10 

2.44 

1.92 

Lime 

0.47 

0.35 

0.41 

0.33 

Phosphorus pent oxide 
Ratio, 100 of phosphorus 
pentoxide to lime 

0.28 

0.40 

0.30 

0.19 

.1 68 

88 

137 

174 


The very high proportions of protein in golden millet and in 
green moha, and excessive amount of potash in the former are note¬ 
worthy. The golden millet is poor in lime and rich in phosphoric 
acid. Both these crops, when cut and made into hay, before ripening 
(as was the ease with the samples examined), are evidently of high 
feeding value. They must be somewhat exhausting to the soil, 
especially robbing it of nitrogen and potash. 


Group Ill. —Leguminous Ha vs. 

(n) Lucerne hay (Jl ledicago saliva), grown and made at Potchef- 
stroom. 

(o) (V>w-pea hay (Vigna catjang), grown and made at Skinner’s 

Court. 

(p) Cow-pea haulm (Vigna catjang ), grown at Potchefstroom 
(somewhat too ripe, and without seed). 

(g) Velvet bean hay (Mucuna utilis ), from Pietpotgietersrust. 
(r) Maple pea hay (Pimm arvensis), from Potchefstroom. 


Table VII. 


Maple 



Lucerne. 

Go w 

-pea. 

Velvet bean. 

pea. 


<«) 

(«) 

(/') 

(?) 

(r) 

Moisture 

7.97 

8.21 

7.92 

9.25 

8.04 

Ash 

.. S.94 

6.28 

8.21 

7.83 

6.92 

Protein 

.. 15.49 

13.21 

14.44 

13.30 

16.27 

Soluble ca rboli vdrat es 30.58 

39.59 

30.74 

39.44 

35.25 

Ether extract 

2.26 

2.40 

1.24 

2.55 

2.36 

Crude fibre .. 

.. 34.76 

30.51 

37.45 

27.63 

31.16 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Table VII. —(Continued.) 

Maple 



Lucerne. 

( ' O \v - 

pea. i 

I'elvcl U-an. 

pejl. 


(») 

(«) 

(p) 

('/) 

(V) 

A1 bum in oid ratio 






(conventional) 

. 1:2.3 

1:3.4 

1:2.3 

1:3.4 

1:2.5 

Albuminoid ratio 






(suggested) 

1:4.4 

1:5.5 

1:4.8 

1:5.2 

1:4.2 

The ash included 

:— 





Silica 

0.4!t 

0.69 

0.57 

1.00 

0.77 

Potash 

3.01 

1.50 

3.47 

2.21 

;3.40 

Lime 

1.38 

1.56 

0.98 

1.80 

o .m 

Phosphorous 






pentoxide 

0.32 

0.03 

0.49 

0.31 

0.40 

Ratio, 100 of phosphor 

us 





pentoxide to lime. . 

431 

24S 

200 

581 

202 

The richness in 

protein, 

potash and 

lime, and 

the pover 

ty in 

silica so characteristic 

of leguminous plants 

is well shown in the , 

above 

analyses. 






The consequent 

high albuminoid ratio renders 

such crops 

very 


valuable for feeding purposes, especially as they can be used t<> 
reinforce a ration consisting largely of highly carbonaceous foods, e.g.? 
mealies, oat-luiy, etc. 

(V>w-pea and velvet bean, particularly, if cut while still young, 
furnish hay greatly relished by stock, and containing but little woody 
fibre. Such hay would be an invaluable addition to the winter food 
of cattle, and an increased production of these crops is strongly to be 
recommended. The high proportion of lime to phosphoric acid in 
these materials is also of great importance, since, by the addition of 
leguminous hay to the rations of animals, the very defective lime 
content of oat-hav would be made good and the evil effects of a diet 
composed solely of cereals upon bone nutrition would be avoided. 

In all crops to be cut for hay, care should be taken to avoid 
over-ripening, or the amount of “ crude fibre ” in the resulting hay 
becomes great and the product less palatable and digestible. 

* * * * 

Grout IV.— Roots. 

Only a few samples of roots have, so far, been examined in the 
Laboratories. They have consisted chiefly of beets, mangels and 
turnips. 

lloots show enormous variation in composition, particularly in 
the amounts of carbohydrates present. Thus, in beets the quantity 
of sugar has been found to vary from 4 or 5 per. cent, to as high 
as 17 or 18 per cent, while that of “ crude protein ” ( i.e nitrogen 
X 6.25) from 1.0 per cent, to 2.04 per cent. As already stated, these 
figures do not really represent the amount of albuminoids present as 
amides and nitrates account for a large portion of the nitrogen. 
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The following analyses may be quoted :— 


Swedes (variety unknown), grown near Johannesburg. Average 
weight per root 3 lbs. 9 ozs. 


Water .. 
Dry matter 


90.5 per cent. 


9.5 


» 


100.0 


Ash . . .. . . 1.49 „ 

Protein . . . . . . 2.04 „ 

The ash contained 0.095 of lime. 

0.097 of phosphorus pentoxide. 


Long Red Mangels , grown near Johannesburg. Average weight 
per root — 3 lbs. 8 ozs. 


Water 
Dry matter 


89.12 per cent. 


10.88 




100.00 


Ash . 3.29 „ 

Protein .. .. . . 1.36 ,, 

The ash contained 0.024 per cent, of lime. 

0.032 per cent, of phosphorus pentoxide. 


Golden Globe Mangels, from near Johannesburg. Average weight 
per root == 3 lbs. 5 ozs. 


Water 
Dry matter 


91.89 per cent. 


8.11 


n 


100.00 


Ash .. . . .. 1.74 „ 

Protein . . .. .. 1.53 „ 

This sample is remarkable for its poverty in dry matter. 


Sugar Beets .—From Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom. 


Variety : White French. Average weight per root = 2 lbs. 1 oz. 


Water 
Dry matter 


Ash 

Sugar 


78.63 per cent. 


.. 21.37 


11 


100.00 


1.29 

12.91 


91 

11 
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Variety: Vilmorin White. Average weight per root = 2 lbs. 
<6 ozs. 

Water .. .. .. 80.63 per cent. 

Dry matter .. .. 19.37 „ 

100.00 „ 

Ash .. .. ;. 1.17 „ 

Sugar . . . . . . 11.42 „ 


Variety : Klein Wanzlebener. Average weight per root — 2 lbs. 
S ozs. 

Water .. .. . . 77.97 per cent. 

Dry matter . . . . 22.03 „ 


100.00 

Ash .. .. .. 1.07 

Sugar .. . . . . 14.57 


The leaves from the ik White French ” sugar beets were 
analysed. 

They contained 

Water .. .. .. 82.59 per cent. 

Ash . . .. . . 3.45 „ 

Protein . . . . . . 3.57 „ 

Fibre, fat and carbo¬ 
hydrates , . . . 10.39 „ 


also 


100.00 


Two other samples of sugar beets from llaaskraal, near Potchef- 
stroom were also examined. 

Sample 1. ; no name given. Average weight per root = 1 lb. 
3 ozs. ' 

Water .. .. . . 75.5 per cent. 

Dry matter . . . . 24.5 „ 


100.0 


?> 




Protein . . 
Sugar 


1.93 

17.8 
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Sample II., labelled “ French White Vilmorin.” Average weight 
per root — 1 lb. 2 ozs. 

Water . . .. .. 75.^4 per cent. 

Dry matter . . . . 24.10 „ 

100.00 „ 

Protein . . . . . . 2.01 ,, 

Sugar .. . . . . 17.N „ 

The higher sugar content of the small sugar beets is, as usual, 
very marked. 

The amount of lime present in roots is apparently very small 
and less than that of phosphoric acid, so that they afford little help 
in bone nutrition. 

->:• * # 

Group V.—Straw, etc., after removal of seeds. 

(a) Mealie stalks, grown near Johannesburg. 

(b) Mealie stalks, grown at Potehefstrooni. 

(c) Kaffir corn stalks, grown at Potehefstrooni. 

( d ) Sorghum stalks, 

(e) Millet stalks, „ „ 

(/*) Oat straw, „ 

(g) Wheat straw, ,, „ 

Table VIIL 

K aHi r 



Mealio stalks. 

Corn. 

Sorghum 

. Millet. 

Oats. 

Wlu*nL 


(«) 

(A) 

W 


{«) 

(/) 

UD 

Moisture 

'.*.52 

7.30 

10.35 

8.50 

7.56 

6.45 

6.70 

Ash . 

5.4!) 

4.01 

6.19 

4.33 

6.42 

6.45 

6.07 

Protein 

4.46 

4.46 

4.81 

5.10 

5.34 

4.20 

3.85 

Solu hie carltoh ydrates 

37.73 

41.12 

40.29 

39.16 

. 38.68 

45.23 

39.67 

Ether extract 

1.75 

1.16 

1.36 

1.94 

1.04 

2.18 

1.75 

Crude fibre ... 

41.05 

41.05 

37.00 

40.97 

40.96 

35.49 

41.86 


100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

KHl.OO 

Albuminoid ratio 








(conventional) 

1 :D.4 

1:9.8 

1:9.1 

1:8.6 

1:7.7 

1:12.1 

1:11.4 

Albuminoid ratio 





" 



(suggested)... 

1:18.0 

1:18.7 

1:16.3 

1:16.1 

1:15.1 

1:19.7 

1:21.7 

The ash included 

— 







Silica ... . 

1.83 

1.82 

3.51 

1.66 

1.34 

2.03 

3.76 

Potash. 

2.06 

1.41 

1.59 

1.42 

2.91 

2.86 

2.10 

Lime. 

0.23 

0.18 

0.23 

0.20 

0.22 

0.23 

0.16 

Phosphorus pentoxide * 

0.13 

0.19 

0.23 

0.28 

0.33 

0.11 

0.06 

Ratio, 100 of phosphorus 







pentoxide to lime... 

177 

95 

KH) 

71 

67 

209 

250 
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The figures show that the straw of cereals is, as a rule, low in 
protein ami high in crude fibre and ash, and that the proportion of 
lime to phosphoric acid is much higher than in the seeds of the same 
plant. The albuminoid ratio of the straw is low in all cases, and as 
food for most animals, is too “ wide ” for proper nourishment. Except, 
therefore, for special purposes, e.g., the maintenance ration for resting 
oxen, a diet of straw alone is not suitable ; additions of some more 
nitrogenous food-stuff would be required in order to “ narrow ” the 
albuminoid ratio. 


Comparative Value of Various Fodders. * 

In the "Journal” for duly, 1906 (Vol. IV., p. 818), a method 
of calculating the approximate* money value of food-stuffs from their 
chemical composition was described and illustrated by examples. As 
there stated, such a method has no claim to accuracy, since so many 
factors f e.g. } digestibility, palatabilitv, possible medicinal action and 
others) are not capable of being expressed quantitatively. Moreover, 
with many of the food-stuffs given in this paper containing large 
quantities of u crude fibre,” some of which is digestible, and, therefore, 
possessed of feeding value, it would probably be unfair to ignore the 
“ crude fibre.” 

Perhaps a fair wav of calculating comparative values would b(3 
to take protein as 2£ times the value of carbohydrates, ether extract 
(since it is obviously not all fat) as being equal to carbohydrates, and 
£ crude fibre ” as possessing half the value of carbohydrates. 

Making these assumptions, the following list represents the 
relative value for feeding purposes of the various materials :— 

Per Ton. 


Maple pea hay 

03.80, 

or at 2s 

per " unit • 

7 . 

£9 

4 

8 

Cow-pea hay (sample " o ”) 




V 

9 

0 

6 

,, „ (sample "p”) 

SO. 80 

7 y 

,, 

** 

S 

13 

6 

Velvet bean hay 

so.os 


** 

,, 

s 

18 

1 

Lucerne hay 

88.05 

77 



8 

18 

0 

Californian green molia 

80.04 



M 

8 

1 

10 

Oat-hay 

70.13 



77 

i 

18 

* f 

Golden millet hay 

78.78 



% i 

7 

17 

6 

Sweet grass hay 

75.70 



77 

i 

11 

5 

Oat-straw 

75.65 

77 

?? 

77 

7 

11 

4 

Teff (sample “ d ”) 

75.35 

77 

M 

77 

7 

10 

< 

„ (sample “ e ”) 

73.40 


7 7 

'7 

r* 

i 

0 

0 

Teosinte hay 

74.06 


77 

77 

7 

0 

11 

Khodes grass hay 

Japanese broom-corn millet 

74.83 

77 

77 

77 

7 

0 

8- 

hay 

74.45 

77 

77 

77 

7 

8 

10 

Sorghum stalks 

74.33 

77 

77 

77 

7 

8 

8 

Mealie stalks (sample u b ”) 

73.95 

77 

77 

77 

7 

7 

11 

„ „ (sample “ a ”) 

71.15 

77 

77 

77 

t- 

i 

2 

4 
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Millet stalks 

.. 73.55, or at 2s. per 

“ unit 

V_ 

Per Ton. 
£7 7 1 

Boer manna hay . . 

. . 73.50 „ 

77 

77 

7 

7 

O 

Blue grass hay 

. . 73.38 

77 

71 

7 

6 

9 

Veld hay 

.. 72.63 „ 

V 

77 

7 

5 

3 

Kaffir corn stalks .. 

. . 72.17 

77 

77 

7 

4 

4 

Wheat straw 

.. 72.00 „ 

77 

77 

7 

4 

0 

Burnet 

Green Materials. 

. . 40.53 

77 

71 

4 

1 

1 

Tall Fescue 

. . 40.11 

, . 

77 

4 

0 

3 

Sheep’s parsley 

.. 27.68 

V 

77 

2 

15 

5 

Prickly pear 

5.38 „ 

n 

77 

0 

10 

9 

Vetches 

Young Plants , Air-Dried. 

. . 102.05 


77 

10 

4 

1 

Blue lupins 

. . 98.07 

7 » 

il 

9 

16 

1 

White lupins 

.. 96.79 

77 

7i 

9 

13 

i; 

I repeat that the 

above figures must not be taken literally since 


so many circumstances have been ignored, but if the various materials 
were equally readily eaten by animals, were equally digestible, and 
had no harmful effect, the figures given would approximately represent 
their feeding value. 

In practice, of course, such values would not be obtainable in the 
market, e.g., veld hay, wheat straw and others are not worth the value 
assigned to them in the table, chiefly because of their lack of 
palatability and probable low digestibility. So also the lupins, which 
are shown as of such high value, do not merit it because of the bitter 
substances they contain and the actual poisonous effects they sometimes 
produce upon animals. 

* * # 

I have repeatedly expressed the opinion that the usual food of 
horses and mules in this country, viz., oat-hay, or oat-hay and mealies 
is not suited to the requirements of working animals, and is probably 
responsible for many troubles in the way of diseases among these 
animals. / 

Thp analyses in this paper show, I think, that there is an ample 
choice of fodder crops, many of which are fitted by chemical composi¬ 
tion to supply in far better measure than oat-hay the requirements of 
animals. Some of these, e.g ., lucerne, cow-peas, velvet beans, and 
certain millets can readily be grown here and give very remunerative 
yields. 

I feel fully convinced that a partial replacement of the oat-hay 
by other fodders would, be extremely beneficial and profitable, and I 
would strongly urge the stock-farmer to endeavour to feed his animals 
upon a more varied diet than the one which is so generally employed 
at present. 
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In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks to the members of 
the staff of this Division for assistance in the analytical work recorded 
in this paper, and also to the Division of Botany and the Managers 
of the Experimental Farms at Potch&fstroom and Standerton for 
samples of various food-stuffs. We are also indebted to certain 
correspondents outside the Department of Agriculture for their kind 
assistance in supplying similar samples. 

No. 2.] 

NOTES FROM THE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 


Thk Rapidity of Decay of Organic Matter in Oitr Soil. 

Organic matter appears to decay far more rapidly in the soils of 
this country than in those of Europe. This is doubtless due to the 
higher temperature prevailing here, and probably to the open, porous 
character of many of our soils after they have once been broken up. 
That destruction of vegetable organic matter occurs so rapidly is the 
main reason that our soils arc so generally deficient in humus despite 
the luxuriant growth of vegetation on them during the wot season. 
The disappearance of the organic matter is, in many cases, aided by 
other agencies than decay, foremost among these being the effects of 
white ants and tin* practice of veld-burning. 

This rapid disappearance of organic matter from our soil is 
evident to ordinary observation, but wo have had several instances 
where it has been rendered strikingly evident. 

Thus, in September, 1905, six samples of material from a 
slaughter house refuse and general depositing site near Johannesburg 
were sent for analysis, with a view of determining their mammal 
value. 

These samples were labelled as follows 

(a) “Urine. - ’ 

(b) Between urine and top. 

(c) Blood. 

(//) Two-and-a-half-yoars old. 

(V) Hole No. 1. 

(/) Hole No. 2. 

The ground had apparently been used for the disposal of slaughter 
house offal and of bucket refuse. The samples were examined for 
their content of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid. 


The results 

were as follows :— 

(«) (0 

(<•) 

00 

O') 

if) 

Nitrogen 

. 0.11 <5 

0.14(1 

0.090 

0.207 

0.077 

0.125 

Potash .. 

. 0.10 

0.30 

0.27 

0.30 

0.20 

0.20 

Phosphorus 

pentoxide 

. 0.35 

0.10 

0.13 

0.28 

0.12 

0.11 


3 
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The manurial constituents are thus extremely small, the nitrogen 
in particular being unexpectedly low, the only constituent which had 
accumulated to any extent being the phosphoric acid, which was, on the 
average, about 3 or 4 times'as much as one usually finds in a virgin 
soil of this character. 

Again, in May last, 1 received a sample from the town depositing 
dte of Barberton. The material was apparently a sandy soil and 
yielded the following figures on analysis :— 


Moisture 

Per cent. 

1.58 

’Loss on ignition (organic matter, etc.) 

. . 13.03 

Insoluble matter (sand, etc.) 

.. 70.41 

iron oxide and alumina 

.. 11.08 

Lime 

2.93 

Magnesia 

0.53 

Potash 

0.69 

Phosphorus pentoxide 

0.50 

Carbon dioxide 

0.19 


99.94 


* Containing nitrogen, 0.48S. 

This deposit, though richer in nitrogen than the above-mentioned 
samples, is but poor in plant food, and its composition clearly indicates 
ihat the large quantities of organic matter deposited on the site for 
many years past must, to a great extent, have been dissipated. The 
phosphoric acid and potash, however, have evidently accumulated. 

Another sample from the same site received in August was much 
poorer in mammal ingredients. In it were found :— 


Moisture 

Per cent. 
4.99 

Loss on ignition (organic matter 

etc.) . . 6.72 

Insoluble matter (sand, etc.) 

. 73.96 

Iron oxide and alumina 

. . 11.53 

Lime 

0.45' 

Magnesia 

. . 0.12 

Potash 

0.49 

Phosphorus pentoxide 

0.17 


98.43 


* Containing nitrogen, 0.159. 

This, indeed, represents little more than an average soil excepting 
that the nitrogen and phosphoric acid are slightly higher than one 
usually finds. 
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As I stated in my reports, these deposits, if they could be 
cultivated in situ 7 might be valuable, but the quantities of plant food 
present in them are too small to pay for their transport to any 
distance for use as manures. 

Tlieir poverty in nitrogen affords strong continuation of the 
rapidity with which organic nitrogenous matter decays when mixed 
with soil. 


Com position or “ Jokgiok Beans.** 

A sample of seeds under this name was sent by a correspondent 
from the Waterberg District, with the information that they were 
produced by a wild plant which ripens its seed in June. He was in 
hopes that the beans might serve as a source of oil. The seeds were 
identified by the Division of Botany as those of Voandzeia subln-ranca, 
known under the names “ Kaffir ground nuts/’ “ Bambarra ground 
nuts,” and others. 

In habit of growth and method of ripening the seeds underground, 
the plant resembles the pea nut. “ Arachis hypogoea but as the 
analysis shows, the seeds differ widely in composition. The following 
are our analytical results :— 

.100 seeds weighed 83.02 grammes. 

1 lb. therefore contains eoO •• nuts.** 

Per cent. 

Percentage of husk*- . . .. 21.8 

Percentage of kernels . . . . 78.2 


The kernels contained— 
Moisture 
Ash 
Protein 
Fat 

( 'rude fibre 

Solubl v carbohydrate- 


100.0 


7.02 

3.70 

16.63 

8.18 

6.14 

* v O v* 


100.00 

The above results agree fairly well with other published analyses. 
Thus, Balland found in seeds from the French Congo : 


Moisture 



Per cent. 
9.8 

Ash 

, , 

, . 

3.3 

Protein 


. . 

. . 18.0 

Fat .. 

, , 

, . 

.. 6.0 

Crude fibre . . 

. . 

, , 

4.0 

Soluble carbohydrates 

. • 

.. 58.3 




100.0 
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The main differences are that the Waterberg product was richer 
in fat, crude fibre and ash, but lower in moisture and protein. 

The figures show the seeds to contain but little oil, and I do not 
think it would be practicable to profitably extract the oil from them. 

Their composition, however, indicates that they possess high 
feeding value, though it is said that, unless boiled, their use in large 
quantifies as human food gives rise to headache and other troubles. 

The ash of the Waterberg “ beans ” included :— 

Per cent. 

Insoluble matter (silica, etc.) . . 0.31 

Lime .0.00 

Potash .. .. . . .. 1.08 

Phosphorus pentoxide .. .. 0.51 


The beans, if producible in quantity, 
used as cattle food. 


might with advantage be 
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THE BOTANICAL SECTION. 


NOTES ON EXPERIMENTS CARRIED OUT AT THE SKINNER’S 
COURT EXPERIMENT STATION, PRETORIA, 1906-07. 


Bv II. Godfrey Mundy, P.A.S.I., 
Assistant for Seed and Plant Experiments. 


Castor On.. 

The results obtained in these trials were not very satisfactory. A 
considerable number of the trees planted in 1905 were killed by frost 
during the winter, and the blanks were filled up in September, 1900. 

Large Black Castor Bean {Bicinus zanziharensis nigricans) were 
all sown on September 24th, 1900 ; on the whole the trees made good 
growth, but at least 20% of them bore no fruit. The soil was a poor 
red loam, which had not been cultivated for two years or more, and 
on which castor oil plants had been grown the previous year. The 
total weight of seed given by 133 trees was 83 lbs., which, allowing 
for the 20% of trees which did not bear, gives an average yield of 
rather less than 1 lb. per tree. 

The best yields recorded ranged from 114 to 4 lbs. per individual 
tree ; from thirteen of the best yielding trees the average was 2 lbs. 

Large Bed Variety .—Ten trees, of these six were planted in 1905, 
and four were 1906 seedlings. 

The total yield was 9U> lbs., the best individual yield being 2 lbs. 
2 ozs. 

Small Seeded 1 \i rieties . 

Bicinus Bhilippinns .—Forty-three trees gave a total yield of 
25 lbs., the highest individual yield being V/> lbs. Owing to the 
readiness with which these varieties shed their seed, much difficulty is 
experienced in stating an actual yield per tree. This fact, also adds 
considerably to the difficulty of harvesting the crop, as it is necessary 
to pick up the shed beans from the ground. 

Bicinus sanguineus .—Nineteen trees yielded 11 lbs. of beans, the 
best individual yield being 1 lb. The same remarks about shedding 
*eed apply to this variety also, but in a lesser degree. 

Conclusions .—The large seeded varieties give a heavier yield per 
tree, and are more easy to handle, owing to the fact that they do not 
shed their seed as readily as do the smaller varieties. Planted S X fi 
feet there would be 680 trees to the acre and planted 10 X 10 feet 
there would be 435 trees ; thus it will be seen that at the closer sowing, 
and taking the actual yield given by the black castor bean a crop of 
415 lbs. odd of seed would have been reaped, or just over two bags per 
acre, while, taking the average of the best thirteen trees, namely, 2 lbs. 
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each, the crop would approach 7 hags per acre of beans. It must, 
however, be remembered that the climate of Pretoria is not sufficiently 
warm, nor the growing season sufficiently long, for successful 
cultivation of castor oil as a marketable crop. Further, it is probable 
that the second year each tree would materially increase its yield, and 
would be at least a fortnight earlier in maturing seed. 

Further extensive trials will be carried out this year on a larger 
scale, and we shall then be able to speak more definitely on castor oil 
bush cultivation in the Transvaal. 


Leguminous Crops for Hay, Ensilage, Soiling ok Green Manure. 

Velvet Beans .—A plot equal to one-tenth of an acre in area was 
sown under this crop on November 17th, 1006. The soil was a rich, 
black turf, somewhat inclined to be water-logged after excessive rains. 
The crop was reaped on March 21st, and gave 6Vi tons of green fodder 
per acre. This was an unsatisfactory yield, and may be accounted for 
by the fact that the soil was unsuitable ; probably it would have done 
better on a warm, red loam. The Velvet Bean, however, is not too well 
suited to the High Veld, arid the best results may be expected when 
it is sown in the warmer districts of the Middle Veld. 

Kaffir Beans .—Sown on the same date, and under the same 
conditions ; yielded green fodder at the rate of 11% tons per acre 
which, on being converted into hay, dried out two-thirds, giving a yield 
of hay of about 3% tons per acre. 

This crop is less sensitive than the Velvet Bean, and is better 
adapted (<> flu* conditions of the High Veld, where it will be found 
most valuable for bay or green manure. 

Scarlet Vetch .—Was grown on a l-20th acre plot to test its value 
as a summer hay crop or for green soiling. Planted on black turf land 
it made an excellent growth, reaching upwards of 8 feet in height. 
Sown on November 17th it was cut on March 21st, and yielded 
approximately 10% tons of green fodder per acre. 

Soybeans .—Would have been most successful but for the advent 
of locusts, which appear to have a considerable liking for Soybeans. 
The crop was sown on November 17th, and by the first week in March 
was standing about 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet high, and in full flower ; 
beans set in enormous quantities, but just then the locusts descended 
and cleaned off the crop. The yield of green fodder at the time the 
crop was ready to cut for hay was estimated at 15 tons per acre. 

A photograph of this plot is shown in the “ Agricultural Journal, * 
No. 19, April, 1907, Plate CLXXXVII. 

Ensilage Crops. 

A series of experiments were carried out with a view to ascer¬ 
taining what crops are likely to give the highest yield of green fodder 
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per acre for converting into ensilage, and further, whether it is 
profitable to sow leguminous plants between the rows of the main crop 
or not. 

The crops rich in carbohydrates which were sown were :—Mealies, 
Sorghum, Pearl Millet and Teosinte, and the comparative merits of 
Kaffir bean and Velvet bean when sown between each of the above- 
named crops was tested. Twelve plots of l-40th acre each were laid 
out on a rich black turf soil to which no manure had been applied. All 
the sowings were made on November 26th, 1006. The main crops 
were drilled, and the leguminous crops drilled in between the rows. 
Owing to the favourable season good and rapid growth was made even 
on the mixed plots since, owing to the excessive rainfall, there was 
ample moisture for both crops. 

Where mealies were sown, Natal White Horsetooth was the 
variety used. The crops were cut on March 11th, 1907 ; the average 
height of the mealies was then about 10 feet, Sorghum and Pearl 
Miilet S’ 1 /!* to 9 feet and Teosinte about 4V> feet. 

In the case of Teosinte this should have been allowed another 
month or two to grow, and it would then have probably given the 
heaviest yield recorded. 

The following table shows the weights per acre immediately after 
rutting, also the distance apart of planting, etc. :— 

Experiments with Pure and Mixed Chops for Exstlaoe. 


l'J-.l 

\l. 

Name <'! <Yop. 

I »ah* •*! 
"owiac. 

UM.uiuv apart in 
feet 

'<< dr* main ej op. 

Harvested. 

Yield 
per am* 
htatej in 
Colonial 
t* >ns. 

! 

Mt*;ilirs (Natal Whin* lloi*e- 
tnuth) alone ... 

Nov. 2<; 

o.» 

X 

2 

Mar. 11 

aox 

\« 

Mealies and Kaflir benn> 



X 




\h 

Mealies and Velvet beans 


a> 

X 

a 

•« 

22 

- 

Smyhitm alone ... 



X 

i 


IS.} 

2n 

Sorghum and Kattir beans 

- 


X 

2 


2a 

'>h 

i 

Sorghum and Velvet bean* 



X 

•» 


m 

a 

Pearl Millet alone . ! 


n 

X 

10" 


20} 

Xa 

: Pearl Millet and Kaflir beans ... ; 

- 

2\ 

X 

2 


15 

:\h 

Pearl Millet and Velvet beans... j 

«• 

n 

X 

.» 


1.V1 

*1 

| 

Teosinte alone. ... ! 

1 

*• 

3 

X 

a 


2o 


i 

Teosinte and Kaflir beans ... 1 

M 

H 

X 

»4 

ji ; 

21 

4h 

' Teosinte and Velvet beans ... j 


H 

X 

Ah 

.. i 

IS 
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It will be seen that with the exception of the Sorghum plot all 
crops have given a better yield when sown alone than when a 
leguminous crop was planted between the rows, and this in a year when 
exceptionally good rains were experienced. It is probable, therefore, 
that had the rainfall been scanty, as in previous years, the advantage 
in favour of pure crops would have been even more marked. 

As has been previously pointed out, Teosinte was not full grown 
when cut, and if it had been allowed another month’s growth the yield 
would have been materially increased. 

Conclusions. —On the whole it seems that throughout the High 
Veld districts mealies will give the heaviest yield of green fodder per 
acre, but where sowing has been postponed till late in the season, and 
a quick growing crop is required, either Pearl Millet or Sorghum may 
have a decided advantage. For the Middle and Low Veld, where a long 
growing period is obtainable, Teosinte will be found to give the best 
yield. 

Kaffir beans appear to give a considerably heavier yield on the 
High Veld than do Velvet beans, but in the warmer districts this order 
will probably be reversed. Finally, whore sufficient ground is available, 
it seems likely that pure crops will give better yields, and will be less 
risky than mixed ensilage crops, more especially so where the land is 
not rich and an ample rainfall sufficient fur both crops is not assured. 
When it is desired to clean the land by means of a smother crop, and 
at the same time enrich the soil in nitrogenous matter, the addition of 
leguminous crops between the rows may recommend itself. 

* * * * 

1rT!IGATKI) LrCKI.'XK. 

Four full cuttings were obtained from the irrigated lucerne, the 
crop being cut on the following dates : November let, December 3rd, 
January 23rd, and February 28th ; the average weight of these was 4 
tons of green fodder per acre, the best growth being made during 
December, when the weight of crop green per acre was 5tons. A 
light cutting was taken during October, but this was not weighed, 
locusts partially destroyed the March crop, and entirely accounted 
for what growth was made during April. Trials have now extended 
over a series of three years, and it has been shown that in the process 
of conversion in hay, lucerne loses 2-3rds of its weight, therefore the 
average yield of hay for the four weighed cuttings may be reckoned 
as 1 l-8i*d tons per acre. In addition to the above cuttings a 
considerable amount of grazing was obtained during May, June and the 
first half of July. 

* * * * 

Dry Land Luokbnk. 

Owing to good rains throughout the summer, this lucerne made 
steady progress. A light cutting was taken off during the early part of 
October, but was not weighed. In November the crop was severely 
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A Conner in the Seed Store. 
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attacked by lucerne caterpillar, and was therefore cut on November 
26th. The average yield over eight l-20th acre plots was at the rate 
of one ton of green fodder per acre. On January 15th the crop was 
again cut ; this time it had not suffered from caterpillar, and the 
average yield over 15 plots was rather more than half a ton of hay per 
acre ; the best plot giving slightly less than one ton of hav to the 
acre. A third cutting was made on February 16th ; here again the 
average yield per acre from eleven plots was slightly above half a ton 
of hav, the best individual yield being given by a plot of Provence 
lucerne, which yielded at the rate of one ton of hay to the acre. 

Good growl h was again made during March, but this was entirely 
destroyed by locusts, and a further growth in April met the same fate. 

Several of the above plots gave very poor returns owing to various 
causes ; two of the plots are on unsuitable soil, and on two others weeds 
are allowed to do their worst, with the result that very small cuttings 
are obtained. This year’s trials have fully demonstrated the advantages 
of cultivating the crop once or twice during the summer ; an ordinary 
spring toothed cultivator is used, and has the effect not only of keeping 
down the weeds but, by loosening the surface of the soil, rain water is 
enabled to enter more readily, and during dry spells evaporation of soil 
moisture is to a large degree checked. 

* * * * 

Winter Pasture Plants and Grasses. 

This winter has proved one of the severest trials that the 
introduced winter pasture plants have yet been put to. As has been 
previously pointed out, the Experiment Station was twice visited bv 
locusts during the summer : a third swarm appeared about the first 
week in May, and remained with us for several days. As a result of 
this all the plots of winter grasses were eaten bare, with two notable 
exceptions, namely, Tall fescue and Burnet. The former was left 
entirely untouched, although a plot of Heed fescue standing next to 
it was eaten to the ground, while the latter was only slightly damaged 
and quickly made new growth. In spite of all this, on July 6th, about 
six weeks after the last attack of locusts, the following grasses had 
made strong new growth, and were quite green :—Tall fescue, Reed 
fescue, Burnet, Sheep’s Parsley, Flaxmere Rye grass, Perennial Rye 
grass, Canterbury Rye grass, while Sainfoin, Sulla, Rescue grass and 
New South Wales Blue grass were just greening, but making somewhat 
slow growth. 

On August 1st the following changes had taken place :—Flaxmere 
Rye grass, Perennial Rye grass and Canterbury Rve grass had ail 
suffered severely from drought, and were useless for grazing, but Sulla, 
Sainfoin, Rescue grass and New South Wales Blue grass had continued 
to make good progress, and would now have supplied a certain amount 
of “ feed/’ while Burnet, Tall fescue, Reed fescue and Sheep’s Parsley 
were quite green, and growing both strongly and rapidly. 
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The plot of Tall fescue which had been untouched by locusts was 
kept eaten down by horses all this time, and was found to make 
sufficient growth to allow of its being grazed every three weeks. Burnet 
was also grazed down, but appeared to grow rather more slowly, and 
required about a month before it was ready to feed off again. 

# * * * 

Hew Varieties Tested. 

Three new Vetches wei'e experimented with to test their value as 
winter pasture plants ; they were Lathyrus silvestris, Lathyrus bicera 
and Ervum or Bitter vetch. On June 6th these were all standing the 
drought and frost well, Lathyrus hicera making- a very luxuriant 
growth, but by August 1st hot sun and drought had greatly damaged 
the first two, though the Bitter vetch was still growing well, quite 
green and in full flower. 

* «• * » 

Autumn Sown Vetches. 

A further experiment was planned with the view to testing the 
comparative merits of the Common vetch (Vicia sativa), Hairy vetch 
(Ftcto villosa ) and Scarlet vetch (Vicia fulgens). It was intended that, 
these should be sown in late autumn, just before the last ruins ; 
unfortunately sowing was delayed and no rains fell after the seed wax 
in the ground. 

Sowing took place on April 23rd, but when the plants were about 
two inches high, the whole stand was entirely cleaned off by locusts. 
"Water was applied two days later, and since then the crop has received 
no irrigation. The soil is a dry red, sandy loam. By August 1st, the 
Scarlet vetch had made a very fair stand, and was providing a consider¬ 
able amount of grazing. The Common vetch had practically failed, and 
the Hairy vetch was making such slow growth that no bite could have 
been obtained from it. It seems probable that had these sowings been 
made one month earlier, so that the crops would have had the benefit 
of the last autumn rains. Scarlet vetch would have given good grazing 
for sheep throughout August and September. 

* * * * 

Experiments with Pea Huts (Arachis hypogoea ) at the Springbok 
Feats Experiment Station, 1906-07. 

Two varieties were grown, the Mammoth Virginian Pea Hut from 
directly imported seed, and the Spanish Pea Hut from locally grown 
seed. Both were sown in half-acre adjoining plots on a warm, red, 
sandy soil, and no manure was applied. 

Mammoth Virginian was grown on the flat, and had no attention,, 
with the exception of one hoeing to keep down weeds. The yield from 
the half acre was 309 lbs., or at the rate of 618 lbs. per acre. A bushel 
of Pea nuts weighs 22 lbs., therefore the yield stated in bushels was 
28, as compared with an average American yield on good land and with 
careful cultivation of 30 to 60 bushels per acre. 
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Spanish Pea Nut .—Sown on a half-acre plot ; same conditions as 
the above. Half the crop was left to grow on the flat, the other half 
was twice hilled up during the time the plants were in flower. Yield 
at the rate of 850 lbs., or 10 bushels per acre. The quarter-acre plot, 
which was hilled up, gave an increased yield of one bushel over the 
plot which was not hilled, or an increase of four bushels per acre. 

This trial brings out the advantage in yield given by the Virginian 
Mammoth Pea nut, while chemical analysis by the Chief Chemist 
proves it to be very rich in oil. It seems probable that had the land 
been manured, and had the crop been properly hilled up, the yield per 
acre would have come very near the average American yield. 


II kport ox Winter Pasture Plants and (trasses, Seed of which was 
S lPPIJED BY THE DEPARTMENT TO Mil . W. (tUTRKIE, StANDERTON 
District. 

I herewith send report uf Crass speeds received by me and planted 
for the purpose of experiment. 

“ I am sorry to say 1 was rather late in planting ; I did not plant 
until 10th of December, and what grasses did come to seed wen* caught 
by frost. 

Tall fescue .—This grass did really well. It came up well ; I 
sowed it broadcast a little thicker than forage, and mixed the seed 
with sand. In appearance it is coarse. A heavy stooler, grows to the 
height of eight inches. Frost has no effect on it, and it is just as green 
now as in summer, and still growing ; a quick grower. 

“ Fhrxmcre rye .—This grass also did well ; I also sowed it broad¬ 
cast about, the same thickness as oats. It grew well and quickly to the 
height of 3 feet. It had heavy ears, which bent over with weight. It 
lias abundance of undergrowth as well as heads, but these latter did not 
fill owing to frost ; the undergrowth stands the frost, and is still 
growing. Will do well on the High Veld. 

“ Paspahun diiaiahnn .—This grass I sowed in drills eighteen 
inches apart, and sowed it a little thinner than turnips. It took five 
weeks to come up in moist ground. (Trows very slowly, stools well, 
very coarse. Stock are very fond of it. It won’t stand the frost, and 
is now fairly dried up, but the roots are fresh, and no doubt it will 
spring up in the spring again. It won't do for the High Veld. 

%i Cow grass. —This grass I sowed in drills eighteen inches apart. 

It came up well, and is standing about seven inches in height and very 
tufty. I notice it prefers moist and sandy ground. It has not flowered 
until now, but the frost has no effect on it. 

“ Rescue grass. —This grass did splendidly. It was sown broadcast 
about the same thickness as Fescue. It grew to the height of six 
inches ; a very dark silvery green colour. It grew so thick and heavy 
that it fell flat on the ground. I let a few of the farmers round here * 
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see it, and they said that it reminded them of a meadow at Home. The 
frost has not the slightest effect on it ; it will do well on the High Ve$d. 

“ New South Wales Blue grass. —This grass never came up, and 
the seed must have been bad.” 

* * * * 

On Sunflower Seed. 

The following letter enquiring for sunflower seed has been 
received by the Division of Botany, and will be of interest to 
“ Journal ” readers :— 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour of the 12tin 
together with the sample of sunflower seed, which we consider to be 
of fine quality, and we trust you will be able to produce it so as to be 
able to compete with other countries. 

2. We are sending you very small samples of what we are offered 
from Cincinnati, and also of what we have recently bought of Russian 
produce. We are offered the Cinnimiati parcel at 18s. fid. per cwt. c.i.f. 
London, and the Russian we bought at 11s. As no doubt you are aware 
the “ c.i.f. ” means the cos!, insurance and freight paid to London. We 
do not know what the freight would be from Durban, but as sunflower 
seed is bulky and takes up a lot of space we fear the freight would be 
rather heavy, as it is generally charged according to the cubic space. 
Of course, the prices of sunflower vary according to the seasons ; some 
years we are able to buy Russian as low as J>s. per cwt., and other years 
we have paid as much as 14s. 

3. We are sorry that you do not give us any idea as to the quantity 
you can offer at present, but, in order to encourage business all we 
can, we would take 10 to 20 tons at £11 per ton c.i.f . London. . We 
expect you will not have much difficulty in finding out what the freight 
from Durban to London is. 

4. Would it not be possible to grow black and white sunflower, as 
well as the small striped, like the sample you send, as we must have a 
variety of colours for our trade, and the total of the different varieties 
we use is from 400 to 500 tons a year, and naturally we should like to 
do the business with our Colonies, if possible. We shall be pleased 
to hear what von think of our offer, and beg to thank you for having 
written us and for the sample.—Yours faithfully, 

SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD., 

* * # # 

One of our correspondents writes from the South Western 
Transvaal :— 

“ Out of the seeds sent me the only thing which has done well is 
the Sheep’s Burnet. I noticed this was doing well, and-in order to 
test its value gave it the roughest possible treatment. Several of our 
settlers got the seed to test, and you will be glad to hear that we are 
so pleased with it that we are importing one ton of it from France. 
Burnet seems to do best on a sandy soil.” 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SECTION. 

HORTICULTURAL USES OF EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 
By R. A. Davis (Horticulturist). 


Professor E. «L Wickson, of tlie University of California, gives, 
in the “ Pacific Rural Press,” the following outline of the uses to 
which the horticultural section of the recently acquired Experimental 
Farm near Fresno is intended to be put. This splendid gift is due to 
the munificent spirit of the late Mr. M. Theodore Kearney, and consists 
of some 5,400 acres. According to the desire of the donor this land 
will be used for agricultural education, research, and experimentation. 

“ First : The University Farm will have standard orchards and 
vineyards, with all desirable kinds of fruit and varieties thereof, which 
shall be grown true to name, and shall serve as a source of material 
for wide pomologieal studies as well as court of last resort for all 
questions of identification and nomenclature. It will also be a source 
of cuttings and scions necessary to test these questions locally in 
various parts of the State, whenever issues arise. 

“ Second : Aside from these standard collections, there will be 
commercial orchards and vineyards with enough of each variety to 
demonstrate the best methods of handling in actual practice the trees 
and vines, and the fruits which they bear. There will be, at proper 
times of the year, announcements that any one interested can go to 
the farm to learn pruning, spraying, fumigation, irrigation and all 
other practical arts of culture, and other times when fruit picking, 
packing, drying, etc., will be demonstrated. 

“ Third : There will be a full outfit of buildings for the different 
methods of fruit preservation with artificial agencies, and for the 
manufacture of fruit products, such as fruit drier and cannery, winery 
and cellar, distilling and other equipment. All those operations will be 
actually performed and taught. 

“ Fourth : Plantations of small fruits will also be maintained for 
observations of varieties and for instruction in culture and handling 
of products. 

“Fifth : The growth of vegetables will be undertaken on a 
commercial scale, both under rainfall and irrigation, and variety tests 
will also be constantly in progress. Forcing operations will be 
provided for. 

“ Sixth : Methods of propagation of trees and plants will naturally 
be constantly pursued for instructional purposes and as introductory to 
nursery practice with all classes of growths—ornamentals* fruit tree* 
and vines and forestry plantings. 
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“ Seventh : Plant protection, to be secured by an understanding 
of the various injurious insects and plant diseases, and the best wavs 
to cope with them or to avoid them, will be amply demonstrated and 
inculcated. 

“ Eighth : In all buildings and appliances for horticultural work, 
as for other equipment of the farm, it is intended to regulate design 
and expenditure as far as possible, so that the pupil shall work 
in buildings and use tools and machines such as he can construct and 
purchase for his own use afterwards, and not in show buildings and 
with gilded tools. Thus he can return from the instruction with 
sketches and lists of these to use in making up his own home outfit. 
Although, of course, large buildings will be required for assembly and 
class-room purposes, the working parts of the farm will be, so far as 
possible, instructive, because susceptible of reproduction for actual use. 

“ Ninth : There will be going on on the farm constantly, so far 
as funds permit, research and experiment work in pomology, plant 
breeding, plant protection from pests and diseases, all of which will 
constitute horticultural uses of the farm, and be effective not only in 
advanced instruction, but in the promotion of horticultural science.” 


As is generally known California stands pre-eminent amongst the 
American States as a fruit-producing country, and it is plainly evident 
that no effort will be spared to enable her to maintain that position. 
The necessity of the study of horticulture in all its branches is fully 
recognised as the principal means to that end ; and arrangements are 
made to enable the youth of the country to avail themselves to the full 
of the opportunities offered at the various Experimental Stations 
throughout the land. It is the custom of the University of California, 
under whose control these stations are placed, not only to afford every 
facility to resident students, but to give short courses of lectures, with 
opportunities for gaining practical experience to all comers at different 
periods of the year. Short terms of from ten to fourteen days’ 
duration are given annually, and that they are widely appreciated is 
shown by the number of students attending them. It appears to the 
writer that, although perhaps impossible at the present moment, some 
facilities of a similar nature would be of the utmost service to the 
Transvaal. It is too much to expect, in a comparatively new country, 
that buildings, etc., on a scale equally extensive to the extremely well- 
equipped structures referred to by Professor Wickson could be erected 
immediately ; but it is hoped that soon quarters will be provided on 
the Potchefstroom Experimental Farm which will afford accommoda¬ 
tion for a good number of students who may be anxious to acquire a 
knowledge of farming in its various branches. When this time arrives 
it is proposed that any who are specially desirous of studying fruit 
growin^jpay take a course of 12 months or more on the Horticultural 
Bivisio^fpbarning the practical part of the work from observation, 
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whilst periodical lectures will be given dealing with the scientific side, 
and explaining the reasons as to why the several operations should take 
place, etc. 

The fruit trees and vines standing there at present fulfil the 
requirements of the first use of an Experimental Orchard. As new 
varieties arise these will be added for trial purposes, whilst as experience 
shows that certain other kinds are not desirable or suitable for the 
Western Transvaal, these will be discarded ; and a report published as 
to the general behaviour of such sorts, showing why such an unfavour¬ 
able decision has been arrived at. The question of nomenclature is an 
important one, especially for the nurserymen of this Colouy. Customers 
frequently order trees under a certain name, and are surprised to find, 
after a few years, that the trees bear fruit quite unlike that which was 
anticipated. This is perhaps owing to the wrong name having been 
quoted when ordering, or possibly from the nurseryman having 
propagated a variety under the impression that it bore a certain name, 
when in reality it was a similar but quite different fruit. Many fruits 
also are known by half-a-dozen or more synonyms, and it is necessary 
that some standard should he fixed which shall be final,, and apply to 
South Africa generally and the Transvaal in particular. Such 
standards may be found in the Experimental Orchards of the various 
Government Experimental Farms, and in those of the Horticultural 
Division. 

* * * * 

These orchards supply, at a nominal cost, cuttings and scions of 
most of the fruit trees grown, and are thus a benefit to the community 
at large. Nurserymen within the Transvaal also avail themselves of 
the opportunity of securing new and reliable varieties, and one result 
of this later on will be that no complaints will be heard of “ imported ” 
fruit trees not bearing fruit. No nurseryman would willingly 
propagate trees which are not likely to prove profitable to the buyer, 
and, with the experience gained at the Experimental Orchards at his 
service, no possible excuse can exist for supplying other than varieties 
which are of known good fruiting qualities. If all the imported 
varieties of fruit trees planted in this Colony during the last few years 
had borne fruit, the value of that product would amount possibly to 
£3,000 to £5,000 per annum. Unfortunately many of these trees do 
not bear, and the purchaser suffers the loss. 

At the Experimental Orchards of this Division a sufficient number 
of trees of each kind are planted to show the best methods of handling 
each variety from a cultural point of view. Different distances have 
been observed in planting, and different methods of marking out an 
orchard adopted. These are explained to enquirers, and reasons given 
as to why such different treatments are accorded to the various fruits. 
During such time as specially interesting work is going on such as 
priming, spraying, ete., students and anyone interested may come and 
learn the systems and methods adopted, and, in addition, criticism is 
invited. . : 
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The marketing of fruit will also be shown in as far as picking and 
packing are concerned. Few people know how to pick fruit properly 
foT the market ; the proper stages of ripeness for the home and export 
business ; and still fewer know how to pack fruit, and especially soft 
fruits, so that they may reach their destination in a fresh, tempting* 
looking condition. 

Fruit drying, both in the sun and by means of evaporation, is 
shown to students and all who may be sufficiently interested to come 
and watch the process. The packing of the dried product, in a tasteful 
and effective maimer, will also be demonstrated. The cultivation of 
small fruits, such as berries of all kinds, suitable to the climate is also 
shown, the tearing and other qualities of the different varieties noted 
for the information of growers. The various methods of propagation 
of all kinds of fruit trees and vines are to be learnt here. Classes of 
students are taken and initiated into the different methods adopted in 
budding and grafting. .Such special work as hybridization will be also 
open to investigators in this field of experiment, and the reasons given 
why such work is undertaken and the various methods adopted in 
expectation of attaining certain results. 

In fine every use to which an experimental orchard can be put 
is open to the investigations of all and sundry. The work carried on 
is not undertaken for the benefit of the Department, but of the public* 
at large, and especially those who have a natural bent in this direction. 
That such experimental work is absolutely indispensable to the future 
well being of the fruit growing industry of the Colony goes without 
saying. Next to nothing has been done in the past. The present is 
the time to train the youth of the Transvaal in methods which will 
place him on an equality with competitors in other Colonies, for 
without such training successful competition is impossible.—R.A.D. 


NOTES AUOITT THE PURCHASING OF FRUIT TREES. 

Most people who buy fruit trees for winter planting begin to think 
about making their purchases late in July, sometimes in August, and 
occasionally in September. This is perhaps the most unwise way 
anyone could possibly go to work, for the following reasons :— 

1. In the first place it denotes lack of forethought, for the 
preparation of the ground, digging of holes, etc., should have l>een 
completed in Juno or July. 

Late purchasing means hurried planting and insufficient 
preparation of the land, often resulting in loss of trees. 

2. Late purchasing means that the buyer, nine times out of ten* 
cannot get the varieties he wishes to have. The early bird has caught 
the worm. In other words, those who placed orders in April or May 
have taken the pick of the nurserymen’s stocks, securing not only the 
best kinds of fruit, but also the best grown and healthiest trees, leaving 
the belated ones to take what they can get. 



No. and Site 96. Dia. 3 1-2 in.: Layers 4. No. and Size 113; Dia. 3 1-4 in.: Layers 4. No. and Size 126; Dia. 3 1-8 in; Layers 



Plate s. Showing Method of Packing Citrus Fruits, 
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As all the leading recognized profitable kinds are sold out possibly 
in May, those which are left over are likely to be of little value, being 
perhaps varieties which have not been taken up, because the careful 
buyer has made sure of getting the best only. Oftentimes these 
unsuitable sorts are purchased and planted, with the result that later 
on, when fruit is expected, the trees are found practically valueless ; 
then nothing remains but to graft them over or dig them out and 
replant, either of which practices, though sound enough, are not 
conducive to peace of mind. A fruit tree which does not bear is about 
as useless an article as one can find. 

Late purchasers often take advantage of auction sales of fruit 
trees, and get hold of a lot of stuff which has been left over in some 
of the Natal and (Jape Colony nurseries. In fact, the Transvaal takes 
the leavings of these Colonies, and a good deal of the stuff sent up for 
sale by auction is rubbish of the worst kind. The writer recently saw 
a consignment sold in Pretoria at from fair to high prices, and there 
was not a single fruit tree amongst them which he would have owned 
at a gift. Enough has been said to show that late buying is undesirable. 

It remains to point out that the best way to secure good healthy 
trees of good bearing kinds is 1o place your orders early in the season. 
Not later than May, if possible. The pick of the market is then to be 
secured. 

Co to a reputable firm of nurserymen ; there are plenty of them 
in Cape Colony or Natal, as well as some few in our own Colony. 
State your requirements, and if you do not know the names of the 
kinds you want, lake their advice on early, medium or late varieties, 
and inform them that you hold them responsible for the quality of the 
trees, such as l>eing well grown, one year old, and true to name. These 
firms have a reputation at stake, and will sell you good trees. Or you 
can at any time make enquiries of the Government Horticulturist ; his 
advice being at all times freely given, and it is based largely, so far as 
the Transvaal is concerned, on the results already obtained at the 
various Experimental Orchards, of which there are four in different 
parts of the country.—R.A.D. 

THE EXPORT OP ORANGES FROM THE TRANSVAAL 

TO ENGLAND. 

Largely owing to the efforts of Mr. F. T. Nicholson, Secretary 
of the Transvaal Agricultural Union, supported by the Government, 
who generously provided the sum of £300 for the purpose, this Division 
has been able to undertake the first practical test of shipping oranges 
which has over been attempted in the Transvaal. The first shipment 
left during the month of dune, and consignments were forwarded at 
weekly intervals until the end of July, 

It was decided to purchase fruit outright from growers, and have 
it sent to a central packing house in Pretoria. This entailed handling 
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twice, and in some cases a double journey by rail, which resulted in 
additional expense and some damage to the fruit during transit. These* 
causes combined with some loss from pilfering whilst the packing 
process was going on, led to the adoption of a different system. 
The packer was sent out to the farms, and the actual work of packing 
was done in the different groves with much more satisfactory results. 
Growers were able to see and to assist in the work, and obtained an 
insight into the correct manner of packing the fruit which will enable 
them to undertake similar -work for themselves next year should they 
*o desire.—TC.A.I). 

i . * * * 

The method of packing adopted was identical with that in vogue 
in California and Florida, the same sized boxes were used, and each 
separate fruit wrapped in paper marked with a special brand. 
Unfortunately no grading machine was obtainable. This meant that 
the whole of thi« important work had to be clone by hand. The 
accompanying plates show the style and method of packing used ; the 
exact number of fruits placed in each box, together with a glimpse of 
the pile of boxes packed and ready for shipment. The actual work 
of packing was done by a Florida orange grower, whose services thb 
Department had secured, and the reports which have been received 
from the London agents speak in the highest terms as to the condition 
of the fruit on its arrival. The ‘‘pack” averaged 150 per box, some 
few cases of 06 were sent, and a few only of 200. 

In all cases the greatest care was taken to pack only sound, clean, 
bright fruit, free from blemish of any kind. It may be said that on 
the whole all the consignments consisted of nothing second rate, and 
in most instances the fruit was really tirst class. A few boxes of 
Lisbon lemons, of superior quality, proved disappointing, as they only 
averaged 6s. per case of 125. FTo naartjes were purchased bv the 
Department, but a few boxes, packed in single layers, each case holding 
two dozen fruits, were forwarded at the owners* risk. The price 
obtained for these was 2s. per box. 

It will be seen from the above statement that from the point of 
view of carrying qualities no difficulty exists in the export of Citrus 
fruits from our orchards. The difficult} comes in when one goes into 
the question of railway rates and boxes. Approximately each case of 
fruit cost in freight from Pretoria to Durban Is. i)d., and this after 
the allowance of the 20% reduction granted to the Agricultural 
Department. From Durban to London cost Is. 3d. per case, resulting 
in a total of 3s. per case. Figures such *as these show at once that 
under such conditions it is impossible to expect an export citrus fruit 
business. 

Redress may be obtained in the following direction. An Export 
Fnight Bate must- be obtained from the TransvAal to Durban, which 
shall bring the cost down to 6d. per box. This should not be difficult 
under tltrn fostering care shown for agriculture by our present 
Government, especially when it is remembered that hundreds of trucks 
go down to the coast empty. 



Plate 9. 


Showing Method of Packing Oranges for the English Market. 

Transvaal Department of Agriculture. 
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The cost of boxes must be reduced to lOd. or Is. each, and here 
again we must look to the Government for assistance. Boxes such as 
those used were purchased from a local manufacturer in Durban at 9d. 
each. When they arrived in Pretoria tbe railway rates brought each 
box up to Is. 6d., showing just 100% increase on the purchase price. 
The present duty of 15% on imported boxes, imposed at the last 
meeting of the Customs Convention, must be abolished. Such 
reductions would make the actual cost of shipment work out at the 


following figures :— s. <j. 

Freight, Transvaal to Durban . . . . ..06 

,, Durban to London . . . . ..13 

Cost of box . . . . . . . . ..10 

Paper and nails . . . . . . . . ..04 


3_1_ 

This would leave 6s. lid. for 150 oranges, minus a small sales 
commission, and based on an average price of 7s. per box. 

It must be understood further that the present summer in England 
has been one of the coldest and wettest known for some years, and the 
weather has not been conducive to a large demand for fruit. Reports 
from the agents to whom these oranges were consigned for sale state 
that as our fruit becomes better known it becomes better liked, and 
its it comes to occupy its proper place in the market and becomes a 
recognised article of commerce, so we mav look for regular returns 
at moderately remunerative prices. The prices obtained for (lie earlier 
shipments averaged 7s. per case, later as tin* fruir became better 
known, prices improved, and markedly so when that, which had been 
packed on the farms began to appear on the market, as much as Us. 6d. 
being paid in some instances, with a possible average of 8s. 

•x- * * * 

What is a paying juice' T liis question lias met with many 
answers in this Colony. For instance one farmer states that a paying 
price is 0s. per 100. Another says : u I always get Ss. per 100 for my 
oranges or else I don’t sell them ; whilst a third leaves his fruit on the 
trees until October and November in hopes of getting a price that will 
pay, say 15s. per 100. In Florida and California, U.8.A., with land 
costing £40 per acre (not morgen), labour at 6s. per day, with 
irrigation water oftentimes to be paid for, and the original cost of good 
trees at least at 4s. each, together with the usual freight charges, 
growers have perforce to be content with from 5s. to 12s. per box in 
New' York, and on these figures an orange grove will pay up to and 
over £50 per acre. 

In Cape Colony, before the advent of the u Australian Bug,” 
some twenty years ago, oranges were sold freely at from 2s. to 3s. per 
100 ; the quantity of this fruit was entirely in excess of the demand, 
and consequently the market was overstocked. Yet many Cape 
growers have told the writer that at these? figures their trees paid 
handsomely. 
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Conditions are not so entirely dissimilar between the Transvaal 
and those countries just named, that some definite idea cannot be 
obtained as to what is a paying price here. If anything the Transvaal 
can produce its fruit more cheaply, especially in the case of the older 
orchards in the Colony ; and it may be stated definitely that 3s. per 
100 is quite a satisfactory figure to obtain. In any case it cannot be 
too clearly pointed out that fancy prices are a thing of the past as far 
as the bulk of the- crop is concerned. To-day the Transvaal is in touch 
with the world's markets, and must inevitably find and accept its proper 
level. 

Future export work must of necessity be taken up by the 
Co-operative Societies existing in the various orange growing districts. 
It is a work which such Societies are eminently suited to undertake. A 
central packing house, with perhaps some smaller ones, will l>e 
needed for each district, proper railway facilities are imperative, an 
expert packer must be engaged, aud box making machinery and grading 
machines provided. If this is done, and the best fruit only packed, 
an export orange business will be an assured success, provided the 
necessary freight rates are granted. As this matter lies altogether in 
the hands of the people of our Colony we may rest assured that they 
will effectually remove the obstacles which at present- retard the 
Transvaal from taking its rightful place as an orange exporting 
country. 

ORAXCJES IX COLT) STORAOK. ’ 


It may he of interest to note that the Transvaal Cold Storage has 
set aside a room for cold storage of fruit at their Pretoria branch. A 
request was made by one of our leading fruit growers at the Warm- 
baths that this Division should try and make some such arrangement. 
It is a pleasure to state that the Storage people met the proposal in 
the most satisfactory manner, and now some thousands of oranges are 
being kept at a temperature of 40°, with possibly an occasional 
variation of 1 point above or below. The fruit is examined every ten 
days. The first thirty boxes were put in on July 9th, and up to the date 
of writing (September 1st) only five specimens have shown signs of 
decay. On examination, these five showed cuts in three cases and 
thorn punctures in two others, pointing out again the necessity for 
absolutely the greatest possible care in both picking and handling. The 
fruit is placed in standard boxes (the box holding 2 cubic feet), and 
the rental per month is Is. per box, or about 8d. per 100. The writer 
does not look upon this business as an experiment, but the growers 
and storage owners evidently do. The result will probably be that 
next season the whole of the space will be engaged, instead of only a 
small portion as at present, with the advantage that at a slight outlay 
for storage the sale price of the fruit has been increased 100% in 
three months.—R.A.D. 





The Florida Red Scale. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SECTION. 

No. I.] 

NOTES ON TERMITES. 

By C. W. Howard, B.A., Entomologist. 

No. IT.* 




In the ‘‘ Agricultural Journal,’ 7 for July, KHJO, there appeared an 
article on the Termites or White Ants of the Transvaal, in which 
considerable space was given to a discussion of proposed experiments 
for rendering wood, for building purposes, immune to the attacks of 
these insects. Since that time over a year lias elapsed, and, as the 
subject is a very important one to builders in the Transvaal, it seems 
that sufficient time has passed to render a preliminary report on the 
subject of some value. 

The tests were carried on in the following manner. About £0<> 
pieces of wood were obtained of a uniform size, 3 in. x JJ in. x 12 in. 
These were mostly of deal, but some blue gum, boekenhout, and lemon 
wood (Xymalos in on os par a) were employed ; all of which woods are 
readily eaten by white ants. In selecting the materials with which to 
treat the woods, we tried to test such substances as the farmer would 
have at hand or could easily obtain, also giving attention to patent 
mixtures, for sale on the South African market, which are recommended 
for this purpose. 

The methods for treating the w r ood were four in number : (1) 

soaking in the mixture for twenty-four hours ; (2) soaking for twenty- 
four hours and then bringing to the boiling point over a tire and boiling 
for from one to two hours ; (3) painting the surface with one or two 
coats of the mixtures ; (4) boring a bole % in. in diameter down the 
middle, filling this with the liquid or dry chemicals and plugging up 
the opening, leaving the chemical to soak through the wood. A certain 
number of pieces of deal and blue gum were left untreated, to act as a 
check on the experiment. 

When the pieces of wood were all ready, they were thoroughly 
mixed up, so that any two pieces which had been similarly treated'* 
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should not be together, and were then planted in the soil about 12 feet 
apart each way, with the upper ends above the surface. Care was taken 
to choose a place to bury the wood where termites were very abundant. 
For this purpose Mr. E. F. Bourke, of Pretoria, kindly allowed us to 
make use of his farm Kalklieuvel, near Pienaar’s River Station, District 
•of Pretoria. Parts of this farm are badly infested with Avhite ants, 
and the worst parts were employed for this experiment. The wood was 
buried on the 27th March and 15th April, 1906. The first examination 
was made on June 4th, 1907. • 


* * •* 

The following table will indicate materials employed, kind of tvood 
used and the results obtained. The materials have been grouped 
together under several headings for convenience :— 


I."—Absexjca t,s. 


Wotwl 

0'U)»1o><‘<1. 

Chemical u*h1. 


intuit. 

Deal 

i 

Arsenite of Soda. !♦»% 2 pieces soaked 21 liours 

Not eaten. 

i!«>. 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boded... 

do. 

tio. 

do. 

2 pieces. hole in centre tilled 

Slightly eaten. 

Lemon Wood 

do. 

1 piece soaked 24 hours 

Not eaten. 

Blue Gam... 

do. 

2 pieces "oakod 24 hours ... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours an 1 l> till'd... 

do. 

Deal 

.Uhl* Preservative A. 




full strength 

2 pieces painted once 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces painted twice . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 piece, hole in centre 

do. 

Lemon Wood 

do. 

1 piece soaked 24 hours . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 piece painted once ... 

do. 

Blue Gum,.. 

do. 

2 pieces >eakcd 24 hours 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and h ilcd... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces painted once ... 

do. 

Boekenhont 

do. 

2 pieties |minted once ... 

do. 

Ileal 

Atlas Preservative A. 




lo% solution 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boiled.,. 

do. 

do. 

4>e ninth's Pip. 




solution ... 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boiled... 

do. 

do. ... | 

! Goojiers Dip. 1 pt. to 

2 pi<'ces soaked 24 hour* 



0 gals, water 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boiled... 

do. 

do, 

AldersonVAittle Dip. 




4 lbs. to s gals, 
water . 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boiled... 

do. 

do. ... ] 

.Street's White Ant 



(Aire. lt>% solution 
do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours . 

Pieces were lost 

do. 

| 2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boiled... 

Not eaten. 

Blue Gum 

do. | 

2 pieces silked and boiled. 

do. 

do. 

do. { 

2 pieces painted mce 

slightly eaten. 


In the above experiments it is plain that arsenical compounds are 
■very effective. In addition to the above several trials wore made by 
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mixing white arsenic or arsenite of soda with such substances as a 
solution of soap or lime milk. Nothing is to be gained by these 
mixtures ; they do not make the solution any more effective, nor do 
they make its application any easier. The basis of Atlas Preservative, 
the various dips, and Street's White Ant Cure, is arsenic, and the above 
table shows their effectiveness. The reason for the one case where 
Street's White Ant Cure was not wholly effective can be easily 
accounted for by the difficulty in painting a piece of wood and applying 
enough of the solution to soak very far below the surface. 


11.— Tah, Creosote, a no Carbolic Ann Compounds. 


Chemical | Treatment. j Hr*su!i. 

i _ i 


Dial 

< oal Tav 

2 piec«> painted omv. 

: 

! Not eaten. 

(1... 

do. 

2 pieces painted twin* 

do. 

Blur llllll 1 ,., 

• Nc • i» * • * 

2 piece* painted mcr. 

Slightly eaten. 

Oral 

Si * irkliolm Tai 

2 pieces painted nice... 

Not eaten. 

it i. 

( 1 1 *. i i« 

2 pieces painted twice 

< lo. 

Kockcnhniii 

11 * 1* » i « 

2 pieces painted once... 

Sliirhtlv eaten. 

Blur Gum... 

111 L • • ♦ 

2 piece* painted nice... 

do. 

Oral 

(‘ivosrtr. 10% 

2 pieces soaked 24 hour* 

do. 

tin. 

<lo. 

; 2 pieces snaked 21 Imm^and Imiltd... 

.I... 

(In. 

Creosote,full strength 2 piece* painted oner... 

do. 

, do. 

dr. 

2 piece* painted twice 

Not eaten. 

la ini in V\ «ii i< l 

do. 

1 piece painted once ... 

do. 

Oral 

Sol iirmiin. full srrcmrth 

2 pieces painted mice. 

dll. 

ill-. 

dr. 

2 pieces painted twice 

do. 

ii... 

do. 

1 piece, hole in centre filled. 

SliirhtJv eaten. 

Blur (i Mill... 

dr. 

2 pieces painted once... 

do. 

!’>• >rkrmi< mi 

do. 

2 pieces painted once... . 

Not eaten. 

Lriuim Wi.miI 

dr. 

1 piece painted once ... 

do. 

Deal 

A*phenite. lull str. 

2 pieces painted mire... 

do. 

ii.*. 

do. 

2 pieces painted twice 

do. 

Lemon W -1-1-1 

dr. 

1 piece painted oner ... 

Slightly eaten. 

1 >en 1 

1 Tilde < 'arbolie Arid 

2 pieces painted oner... 

Not. eaten. 

ii--. 

dr. 

2 pieces painted twice . 

<lo. 

lln. 

dr. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hunts . 

! Half oaten. 

do. 

dr. 

2 pieces soaked 24 homsaud Imilod . 

1 Slightly eaten. 

ii... 

dr. 

1 piece, hole in centre Idled ... 

do. 

Lemon Wmi 

do. 

1 piece painted once ... 

do. 

d<>. 

10% nil.Carbolic Acid 

1 piece soaked 24 hour* 

do. 

Oral 

doves Fluid, full sir. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours . 

do. 

(Jo. 

di i. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boiled... 

dr. 

do. 

dove* Fluid. 10% sol. 

H pieces soaked under pressure of 




50 lbs. to sijuare inch 

do. 

dr. 

.loves Fluid, full str. 

2 pieces painted once . 

Not eaten. 

do. 

dr. 

2 pieces (minted twice . 

do. 

do. 

| do. 

1 piece, hole in centre tilled. 

Slightly eaten. 

Lemon Wood 

| Jeyes Fluid, 10% sol. 

1 piece soaked 24 lmui> 

do.* 

Blue Oum... 

! .loves Fluid, full str. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boiled... 

do. 

Deal 

Carbolinemn, full str. 

2 pieces painted once . 

Not eaten. 

do. ... j 

do. 

2 pieces painted twice . i 

do. 

Lemon WivhI 

do. 

1 piece painted once. 

do. 

Blue Oum... 

do. 

2 pieces painted once. 

slightly eaten. 
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While arsenical mixtures act as a protection to wood because they 
are poisonous, and destroy the ants which might eat it, the above 
substances protect the wood by rendering it distasteful, or by giving 
it an offensive odour. Both the tar and creosote, as well as the solignum 
and asphenite can be recommended. The cases where the wood was 
slightly injured can easily be traced to faults in treatment. Once 
painting with such materials does not seem to be sufficient. They are 
usually very thick, and do not penetrate the wood quickly or deeply, 
and a stronger solution of creosote than 10% seems necessary. 
Therefore, to render these materials effective, great care must be 
exercised to apply them thoroughly. Crude carbolic acid and Jeyes’ 
Fluid seem fairly good, but not so effective as the other substances. 


111.— 1 Tohaoco Extracts. 


\V«N.W1 


Treatment. 

UcNlllt. 

l)onl 

Transvaal Tobacco 
Extract. 10% sol. 

2 piece* soakcil 24 hours 

Slightly eaten. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and l> d1 ... 

do. 

Lemon Wo »d 

do. 

t 

| 2 pieces soaked 24 hours and h tiled... 

Slightly to half 

Blue (Dim... 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and lniled... 

eaten. 

Sliubtly eaten. 

Deni 

French Tobacco Ex¬ 
tract 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours 

*!<>. 

do. 


2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boiled... 

do. 

til), 

tio. 

do. 

do. 

| -Austrian Tobacco 
j Extract 

j do. 

1 piece painted once 

2 pieces soaked 24 hou is 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours ami boiled... 

do. 

<lo. 

j do. 

do. 

; do. 

1 piece | minted once . 

i 

j *lo. 

Lemon Wood 

Deal 

i 

i 

j Austrian Tolwco 
Extract. 10% sol. 
Switzerland Tobacco 
Extract 

; 1 piece soaked 24 hours 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours . 

| Half eaten. 

: do. 

ii«». ... ! 

t'.i), ... i 

i 

do. 

Lai* UawV T* »baceo 
Extract 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boiled... 

j 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours . 

; j 

, do. 

Slightly eateu. 

<K ... j 

i 

do. 

j 2 pieces soaked and boiled. 

i .....—---- 

do. 


Tobacco extracts of all sorts seem worthless for this purpose, 
None of them contain more than an average of 8% of nicotine, and 
this is easily washed out by water in the soil, leaving the wppd entirely 
unprotected. ^. 
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IV.— Oils and Faints. 


W«H1 

employed, 

Chemical timid. 

Treatment. 

; Result. 

Deal 

Knw linseed oil 

2 pieces painted once... 

Slightly eaten. 

do. 

do. . 

2 pieces painted twice 

do. 

do. 

do. . 

l piece, hole in centre tilled ... 

do. 

Boekenhout 

do. .. 

1 pieces paint<*d once... 

Half eaten. 

Deal 

Haw linseed oil and ml lent! 

2 pieces painted once. 

Not eaten. 

flu. 

du. 

2 pieces painted twin- 

do. 

do. 

Haw linseed oil and while 




lead . 

2 pieces painted twice 

du. 

do. 

Haw linseed oil and lamp 




black . 

2 pieces painted once... 

Jo. 

Lemon Wood 

Haw linseed oil and refill... 

1 piece painted once ... 

Half eaten. 

Deal 

Haw linseed oil and red lead 



and arsehite. of soda ... 

2 pieces painted once... 

Not eaten. 

do. 

Haw linseed oil, white lead 



and arsenic (white) ... 

2 pieces painted once... 

do. 

do. 

Lemon Wood 

do. 

j Haw Unsized oil. red lead 

2 pieces [minted twice 

do. 


and nrsenite of soda ... 

1 piece painted once. 

do. 

do. ... • 

Bed lead (paste) ... 

1 piece [tainted once ... 

do. 

do. ... 

. Ke<l oxide of iron and raw 




linseed oil 

1 piece [minted once ... 

Slieht.lv eaten. 

Deal ... j 

do. 

2 pieces [minted once... 

Not eaten. 

do. 

do. 

2 pieces painted twice 

do* 

Lemon W<m1 

White lead (paste) ami 




white arsenic. 

l piece painted once ... 

do. 

Deal ... ; 

1'aratlhi .. 

1 piece, hole in centre tilled ... 

Slightly eaten. 

do. 

< ’rude castor oil . 

2 pieces painted once. 

do. 

Blue Diun... 

do. . 

2 pieces [minted ot i ee... 

. Half eaten. 

Deal ... ;■ 

(’ast or oil emulsion 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours 

Slightly eaten. 

Blue Hum... | 

do. 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours ami 


I 


l»oiled 

Half eaten. 

Boekenhout 

do, . 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours 

do. 

Ikial 

Castor oil emulsion and 




creosote, equal parts ... 

2 pieces painted once... 

Slightly eaten* 


Oils, as well, cannot be relied upon unless made into a paint by 
mixing some substance with them which is in itself poisonous. As the 
table shows, linseed oil when used as a paint with red lead, white lead, 
with or without the addition of arsenic, proves entirely satisfactory*,. 
Both red lead and white lead are in themselves poisonous, which 
accounts for their effectiveness. 
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y.— soaps. 


Wood 

employed. 

i 

i 

Chemical u<od. 

1 

i Treatment, 

Kesult. 

1 .W 1 

| IVI ik* mottled s»ap. 




: 10% solution 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours . 

i Slightly eaten. 

tlo. 

du. 

2 pieces soaked 21 hours and boiled.. 

! do. 

tin. 

; Blue mottled soap. 



:>% solution 

2 pieces soaked 24 hours 

• Not eaten. 

do. 

HI no mottled soao, 



plus 5% solution 
arson it e of soda 

j 2 pieces soaked 24 hours and boiled... 

j 

j do. 

do. 

: Kosin wash and wat or. 

i 


equal parts 

j 2 pieces soaked 21 hours 

: Slightly eaten. 

do. 

do. 

\ 2 pieces soaked 21 hours and boiled... 

do, 

do. 

Paraffin emulsion, 



: 10% solution 

; 2 pieces soaked 21 hours 

do. 

do. 

i do. 

\ 2 pieces soaked 2 ! hours and boiled... 

do. 

do. 

1 Paratlin emulsion. 



■ - r )% solution 

1 2 pieces soaked 24 hours 

do. 

do. 

i Paratlin emulsion. 



plus .*>% solid ion ! 
arsonite of soda j 

j 2 pieces soaked 21 hours and boiled... 

do. 


Nothing can be said in favour of soaps for this purpose. They 
aro easily washed out by water, and in themselves would not render 
the wood either distasteful or poisonous. 


VI.—Copper Sulphate (Blue-Stone). 


WlKxl 

employed. 

Chemical usfd. 


Tivatumm. 


Itesulf. 

Deal 

Saturated solution 






copper sulphate... 


piece*" soaked 24 hours 

... 

Not eaten. 

do. 

do. 

2 

pieces soaked and boiled ... 

... 

do. 

do. 

:>% solution copper 





sul[)hate ... ... ; 

4 

pieces soaked 21 hours, then boiled 




and later soaked 24 hours 

in a 





solution of freshly-slaked 

stone 



« i 


lime . 


Slightly eaten. 

do. 

Copper sul phate erys-; 






tals . 1 

1 

piece, hole in centre plugged and 





lilled up .. 

... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

1 

piece, hole slanting from side. 

tilled 





and plugged up . 

... 

j Half eaten. 

Blue (turn.,. 

Copper sulphate H>% j 






solution ... ... | 

2 

pieces soaked 24 hours in 

hot 

Slightly eaten. 


i 


solution . 


do. 

do. | 

2 

pieces soaked 24 hours in 

cold ; 

do. 




solution 

... 1 


Boekenhout 

do. 

1 

2 

pieces soaked 24 hours in 
solution . 

cold 

do. 


The table would lead one to think that very little could he 
expected of this chemical, but a careful consideration of the subject 
will show otherwise. It will be noticed that where a saturated solution 
was employed (i.e., a solution holding all the copper sulphate which it 
canhdissolve) the wood remained intact. Where a weak solution was 
employed, or where it was placed in a hole in the centre of the wood, 
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and consequently could not penetrat.3 to the exterior, the wood was 
eaten. In the third test, where pieces of wood were soaked in weak 
copper sulphate solution and then soaked in lime milk, a new chemical, 
copper hydroxide, would be produced, which is easily washed out of 
the wood by water in the soil, leaving it quite unprotected. 

VII.—The following substances, which had been recommended by 
various authorities, were also tested, but, owing to their non-poisonous 
character, or to their great solubility, which would render them easily 
washed out of the wood, they all proved failures. In the few cases 
where they apparently succeeded, it was found to be due to the fact 
that arsenic had been mixed with them. The following chemicals were 
tested :— 

Mercuric chloride. Hyposulphite of soda. 

Calcium chloride. Carbonate of soda. 

Sulphuric acid. Alum. 

Sulphate of iron. Salt. 

Sulphate of soda. 

Acetate of lead and borax gave some evidence of proving useful, but 
must be used in very strong solutions. Both were used in 10% 
solutions, which were far too weak. Melted sulphur, melted resin and 
glue were also tested by employing them as paints on the surface of 
the wood. The first two protected the wood, except where they chipped 
off, but are obviously of no practical use. Glue would prove very 
effective if the wood was thoroughly coated with it, and then washed 
with a solution of formaline to render the glue hard, and form a firm 
varnish on the surface. 

It is often recommended that wood be charred to protect it from 
white ants. Two pieces of deal were thus treated, but unfortunately 
they cracked after being buried, and the ants entered through the 
cracks and ate the wood. 

The milk of the large tree Euphorbia or “ Xaboom ” (Euphorbia 
rheirihardtii ?) which grows in the Bush and Low Veld, was also tried, 
as being an easily obtained South African product. Three pieces of 
deal and one piece of blue gum were painted with this, but only two 
pieces escaped injury. Euphorbia milk is extremely caustic in its 
effect, and this ineffectiveness can probably be attributed to lack of 
thoroughness in the treatment of the wood. 

The control on the above experiments consisted of twelve pieces 
of blue gum and 30 pieces of deal, which were not treated in any 
fashion, and were so distributed among the other pieces of wood that 
every sixth to tenth piece was untreated. Each of these pieces was 
more or less eaten by the ants. 

Summary. 

These tests indicate that any solution containing arsenic, also 
many of the tar, creosote and carbolic acid compounds are excellent* 
substances to protect wood against white ants. The best methods of 
applying the mixtures are by soaking the wood in them to insure 
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thorough penetration. This, however, involves the erection of large 
tanka, and could be done easily and cheaply only by large lumber and 
building firms. Painting the surface must be resorted to by most 
people, but is not as effective as soaking, unless repeated several times 
and very thoroughly done, otherwise not enough of the solution is 
placed upon the wood to penetrate to any depth. The best method of 
treating timber would be to thoroughly soak it in a strong solution of 
arsenite of soda, say 10%, or in Atlas Preservative, and then 
thoroughly coat the surface with tar, Stockholm tar, creosote or some 
other tar compound. A varnish of glue, followed by a coat of formaline 
would be as effective. 

* * * * 

The question of immunity of native and South African woods is 
often discussed. To obtain some accurate information on this point, 
as many native woods as possible were obtained and buried along with 
the other pieces used in this experiment. They were not treated with 
any chemicals, and the following list shows th'e results obtained. Some 
pieces of imported woods were also included. 

Woodn Native and Imported, Untreated. 


1 I'R-oo 
4 piece* 


X\nmloH m*mosjK)ia 
Patuea sahgna 
4 cat in nigipM oils juillons .. 
itlianmn wevhei i 
! i idiot lathis giantliiim ut* .. 
Ihigmfia ipi Haiti i*w 
Combietum imipliyiolcpi* ♦. 
Adma galpnu 
Excoeuu la afj icana 
OUvi launtoba 
Elms viminahs 
Oeotea bullata (') 
Pfaoroxylon utile »., 

Fygeum afneaimm 
Odum atlxirea 
Podocarpuft thiuiWign 
Podoearpn* elongata 
Kiggelarifi afnomia 
('urtesfa fagmea 
UyronoRj toria deflexa 
Apodyte* dunidmta 
Scolopia inundu 
Brachylaena discolor 
Casual ma 

Oalodendron demidiator 
Swietem'a niahognm 

j Oarya alba an<t carya sp. ... 
Jmiodendron tuJipifera 
Fagus sylvahea ... 

Quereus pedtinculata 
Quevcus alba 
Fraxmus excelsior 
Fraxmu* amcricaua 
pReudotwga douglash 


Ixnnon Wood . . 
Boekcnhout 
K noppiesdoorn 
Eetl Horj 

Out lei Busch (Natal) 

I haineWood 
Lead Wood . . 
Nhlume, Matroma 01 M< 
lamlxioiie 
lion Wood 
Kairiwuod 
MmKhont 
Mieeyewood 
Bittci Alniontl 
(‘f 4 |K* Plane 
4 ellow Wood 
Bastard Yellow wood 
Spechhout 
A^segaibout 
; Saffron Wood ... 

White Pear 
Eetl Peai - 
Vaal Bosch 
rasuaiafia ... 

Cheat nut 

Mahogany (Amcncan) 
Apple Wood 
American Hickory 
Poplar 

English Beech 
English Oak 
American Oak •«« 

Engifol toh 
American Ash 
Oregon Pine •*» 

lApadbi (S. American) 
Hard Wood* M4 


Slightly eaten 
do. 
tlo 
do 
tlo, 
do 

Not eaten 

do. 

do. 

tlo. 

do. 

do, 

tlo. 

Vciy slightly eat 
Half eaten, 
do. 
tlo* 

Slightly eaten, 
Half eaten. 
Slightlj eaten, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Half eaten. 
Slightly eaten. 
Not eaten* 

Half eaten, 
do. 
do, 
do. 

Slightly eaten. 

I do. 

I do* 

Half eaten. 

Not oaten 

do. 

do. 







PI a ft; 7. 

Cockchafers and Flower Beetles. 

A. ( Wkchafers : /. Srhi:ontfrha c1p<jh Anonmltt trttHsranh'nsis ; Aumnaln 

nut tt I at a : 4 , Atl or fit u,< hnpvrus ; o. Adnrtfvx irsxulatux. 

11. Flower booties or Cetonids. 

('. A pile of < •oekohafer beetles gathered in a small orchard in one night by 
shaking the invs, They were then killed by throwing them into a bath of 
paraffin and water. 

I). Some ripening apricots eaten by Cockchafers. 
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This report is only intended to be preliminary. The same pieces 
of wood have been again buried, and will be allowed to remain another 
year, when they will be again examined, and a further report made. 
As we obtain fresh information about substances which might prove 
effective for treating wood, further tests are being prepared, and will 
be added to the above. 

No. II.] 

COOKCilAFEKS AND FLOW Kit BEETLES. 

By (A W. Howard, B.A., Entomologist. 

During each springtime a great deal of damage is done to 
Transvaal orchards and vineyards by beetles known as ‘‘ cockchafers,” 
or “ bvnin-kever.” 

Everyone must be familiar with these fat, clumsy beetles with 
shiny brown bodies which come flying with a loud buzzing noise into 
the house at dinner-time on a summer night. The lights seem to 
dazzle the poor creatures, and they go bumping about the room and 
very probably drop into the dishes, much to the annoyance of the good 
housewife. The beetles can easily be recognised by the accompanying 
figure. 

There are fifteen or more species of these beetles in the 
Transvaal, varying in size from nearly half an inch long to three- 
quarters of an inch, and in colour from dark reddish brown to light 
yellow or straw colour. There are five species, however, which do 
more damage to orchard trees than their relatives ; these are :— 

(1) Schizonijcha elegans , a large beetle about three-quarters of an 
inch long, with shining dark brown wing-covers, covered with very fine 
punctures. 

(2) Anomala tistulata is of about the same size, of a straw colour, 
with darker shadings on the wings, head darker coloured, and three 
black spots just behind the head. 

(3) Anomala Transvaalensis is half an inch long, but of a uniform 
light straw colour, with darker coloured legs. 

(4) Adoretus impurus is a small beetle about two-fifths of an inch 
long, of a light straw colour with dark coloured head, and sometimes 
the edge of the wing covers dark coloured. 

(5) Adoretus tessulatus is more abundant, of about the same size 
as the former, but of a dark brown colour, with small white spots in 
rows down the wing covers. The last two species seem to prefer the 
foliage of the vine to that of fruit trees (Plbte 7). 

* # * 4f 

During the day they rest concealed under stones or buried in 
loose soil, but at nightfall they become active and gather upon orchard 
trees, if such are at hand, and feast until late into the night. When 
very numerous they frequently strip the entire tree of its leaves, and 
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if ripening fruit is present will devour thkt also. The principal trees 
attacked are peach, apricot, plum, cherry and the vine. The latter i> 
especially liable to attack, and often not a leaf or flower is left. 

The beetles live a few weeks, and then the female deposits her 
eggs in the ground, where they soon hatch. The grubs are of a white 
or cream colour, smooth, and of a peculiar shape. The body is always 
bent in a horseshoe or crescent shape, bringing the anal end close up 
to the head, which is dark coloured and hard, while the rear end is 
very much swollen, and usually dark blue in colour, owing to the larg<* 
amount of soil taken into the alimentary canal along with the food. 
The food of these larva;, or while grubs , as they are usually called, 
consists of roots of grass, trees, and many other plants which grow upon 
the veld and in gardens. For this reason they very often become 
serious pests to garden and cereal crops, but, so far, we have never 
heard of such an occurrence in the Transvaal, probably owing to the 
small amount of land which is under cultivation to suitable crop-. 
From one to three or possibly more years is spent in this larval stage. 
Owing to obvious difficulties it has been impossible to ascertain tin* 
exact time occupied in the life cycle, but we know that more than one 
year is passed by the larva* of several species. Half grown specimen- 
can easily be found in the winter by digging almost anywhere on the 
veld. 

After reaching full growth, the larva forms a neat elliptical cell 
in the soil by turning round and round and transforms to the pupa or 
resting stage, and from this the adult beetle emerges early in the 
summer. 



The remedies against these insects are of two classes ; those 
against the grubs and those against the beetles. 

L—Remedies against the Beetles . 

(a) As the beetles are so easily attracted to the lights in houses, 
a method of trapping has been devised. This consists of placing a 
lighted lamp or lantern over a tin of water, in which a small quantity 
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i»f paraffin has been placed. This should all be mounted on a post, 
or otherwise arranged in the orchard so that the- light will attract the 
beetles. They will fly against, it, and drop into the paraffin and water 
and be killed. This method is well worth trying, but unfortunately 
does not always work satisfactorily, probably owing to local conditions. 

(h) The beetles emerge from their hiding places early in the 
evening and continue work during the early part of the night. If the 
tree upon which they are working is gently shaken they will drop to 
the ground and feign death. This can be lakon advantage of, and 
millions can be shaken from the trees into sheet< spread beneath, and 
then dropped into a tin of paraffin and killed. Tin* process must be 
continued (‘very night while the plague lasts, for fresh beetles are 
emerging from the soil each day, and will reinfest the tree.-. 

Instead of sheets, an elaborate apparatus has been devised, built 
of sheet iron on a framework of wood. The whole affair resembles a 
huge umbrella turned wrong side up. One section is open, and allow* 
it to lit- into the trunk of the tree, which corresponds to the handle of 
the umbrella. The sloping 'ides lead into a narrow trough at the 
centre, which is full of paraffin. It is provided with a pair of handles 
lor carrying it from tree to tree. This arrangement is placed beneath 
the tree, which is then shaken, and the beetles roll down into the 
trough of paraffin at the centre, where they are killed. It i* then 
removed to another tree, and the process repented. 

(c) The third method of dealing with the beetles is to spray the 
trees. For this purpose arsenical sprays are the best. Paris green, 
at the rate of 1 11). to 200 gallons of water, with two pounds of freshly 
slaked stone lime added, is very good, but is a little slow in killing the 
beetles. A cheap arsenical spray is made by boiling together 1 lb. of 
white arsenic with 2 to 4 lbs. of freshly slaked .s tone lime, in a couple 
♦ if gallons of water, for 40 minutes, and then adding it to 200 gallons 
of water. This produces what is known as arsenite of lime. Either 
of these sprays can be made much stronger, providing more lime is 
added. The purpose of the lime is to take up the free arsenious oxide, 
which may be present in arsenical compounds, thus making it insoluble 
in water, and preventing the burning of the foliage or fruit. An 
addition of extra lime will ensure perfect safety. There need be no 
hesitation in using the above sprays. All of them are insoluble in 
water, and the first heavy rain washes all traces from the leaves and 
fruit. 

For vines, a spray of arsenate of lead would be best. This spray 
can be made of any strength, and will not injure foliage in the least. 
It is not recommended for trees bearing fruit, because it sticks very 
thoroughly, and is not so easily washed off as the two sprays first 
mentioned* 

Arscaiate of lead is made by dissolving in six bottles of water 
11 ozs. of acetate of lead (sugar of lead). In another vessel 4 ozs. of 
arsenite of soda are dissolved in three bottles of water. The arsenite 
solution is then poured into the lead solution and stirred. A milky 
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fluid results, which should be mixed with 50 gallons of water before 
spraying. Excellent preparations may be purchased, in paste form, 
which need only be mixed with water before using. Arsenate of lead 
contains less arsenic than Paris green or the arsenite of lime, and must 
be consequently used stronger. It is principally employed where 
1 tender foliage is to be sprayed. 

In applying the sprays for a very small orchard the “ Success 
Bucket Spray Pump,” such as is used in the destruction of locusts, is 
quite useful, but for a large orchard something more powerful must 
be used. For this purpose “ Meyer’s Improved Brass Barrel Spray 
Pump,” or “ Meyer’s Power Spray Pump ” are recommended. The 
former can be fitted into a barrel, and, with the extension rod fitted to 
a hose, and provided with the Bordeaux nozzle, gives very good 
results. The latter is a more powerful pump, and more serviceable for 
a large orchard. 

*x- -x- * x- 

II.—Remedies aijaiusl Grubs . 

(a) Many methods have been devised for killing the grubs, most 
of which are impractical on a large scale, especially where so small an 
amount of land is under cultivation as in the Transvaal. Many of the 
grubs, however, are present in the orchard, where they will later do 
injury as beetles, consequently frequent ploughing and cultivating 
throughout the year (at least once a month) will turn out and destroy 
many grubs, besides benefiting the trees in other wavs. A flock of 
fowls, if let loose in the orchard when the ploughing is going on, will 
help to complete the work of destruction. This method, together with 
spraying for the beetles, are the two which have given the best results. 

(b) Fertilizers, such as nitrate of soda, if used rather abundantly, 
will destroy many grubs in the soil. 

w * * * 

Flower Bkktlks. 

There is another group of beetles, known technically as Cetonids , 
which are very fond of flowers, but sometimes attack ripening fruit, 
such as plums and peaches. These beetles are larger than cockchafers, 
■f fi#i|ened and rather five-sided in outline. The body is usually shiny, 

often marked with spots and stripes of yellow, green or red. 

The life history of these beetles is much the same as that of the 
cockchafers, except that the grubs are more hairy, and usually feed 
t> upon manure and other decaying matter in the soil rather than the 
roots of plants. The beetles are especially fond of such powers as 
dahlias, sunflowers and perennial coreopsis, so that wherft^Oy are in 
jthe habit of attacking ripening fruit, a quantity of these fleers would 
act as a trap, and from them the beetles could be shaken into a tin 
each day and destroyed with paraffin. We have also ffljptd that fruit 
sprayed with a plain wash of lime is never attacked, but the sprays 
recommended for the cockchafers would be more effective. ' ' <#$;.. ’ ■ 

:? '■ ■ , m 




The California Red Scale. 

( 7/ /* if x o m p h a / a s a a r a n / / /. Mask. 

Found in almost even* ritnis orchard in the Transvaal. 
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Eor destroying cockchafers, shaking from the trees or spraying 
the trees are the best methods to be adopted against the beetles. For 
killing the grubs, frequent and thorough cultivation of the soil is most 
effective. like many other South African pests, however, these 
beetles are very difficult to keep in check, and it is only by persistence 
in the above methods that the hoped for results can be attained. 


No. III.] 

THE FUMIGATION OF NURSERY STOCK AND 
GREENHOUSES. 

By F. Thomsen. 

Two fumigation houses have been erected by the Transvaal 
Department of Agriculture, one at the Goods Shed near the Customs 
House, at Pretoria, and the other at the Kazerne, at Johannesburg. 
They are used for the fumigation (with hydrocyanic acid gas) of plant 
and fruit imports. 

Consignments of trees, plants, fruit or seed from oversea, or from 
any other South African Colony, which appear to be in any way 
unclean, or are suspected of conveying insect pests, have to pass 
through these houses for fumigation. This is done to prevent, as much 
as possible, any insect pests from entering the Transvaal. It is also 
done to safeguard the public, for it stands to reason that people who 
want to plant trees or other plants, or who wish to lay out an orchard, 
for example, should have nothing but the cleanest of stock, and not 
find, in a few years’ time, that they have to go to a lot of expense for 
replanting or cleaning. 

Before any nurseryman, outside the Transvaal, can forward any 
plants, it is necessary that his stock be found clean and healthy, and 
also he.must have a fumigation house on his premises, where all the 
outgoing consignments are fumigated, or he will be unable to obtain 
permission to forward to the Transvaal. 

The same law is in force within the Transvaal. All nurseries are 
inspected, and this Department insists on the erection of fumigation 
houses ; for although the plants in a nursery might be apparently clean 
and free from insect pests, it is advisable, and in the interests of every 
nurseryman and florist, to pass the fruit trees and stronger plants 
through a fumigation house. The more tender stock can be sprayed. 
It is often stated that fumigated fruit trees suffer by this treatment 
This is not the case if the plants are in a dormant state. In nearly 
every ease in which isuch complaints were made it was found that the 
trees were either not planted properly or the termites had started to 
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eat the roots. On the other hand, complaints have been made that 
trees imported from oversea have suffered from the effects of 
fumigation ; but these complaints have been traced rather to the dried 
up condition in which the trees had arrived than to the effects 
of f umig ation ; indeed some consignments have arrived in such a dried 
up condition that it is impossible for them to put on any growth after 
planting. 


# * * * 


Plate 7a, Fig. 1, will show how the fumigation houses of the 
Department of Agriculture are arranged. They are ordinary wood and 
iron buildings, lined inside with plain galvanized sheeting, there are 
shelves on each side with movable trays, one of these can be seen 
standing against the door. Fruit or small plants are spread out on 
these trays for fumigation. The door is tight fitting and shuts against 
narrow strips of felt, a small window, which opens from the outside, is 
opposite the door, high up in the wall. This allows easy and safe 
ventilation. 

The dimensions are 10 ft. long by 10 ft. wide by 10 ft. high on 
the one side, sloping down to about 0 feet. The cubic contents are 
1,080 cubic feet. 

This kind of building can be recommended to everyone who wishes 
to erect a fumigation house. The cost is not very high. 


* * •» * 


I should mention here that most of the leading Transvaal nursery¬ 
men have erected fumigation houses on their premises. Some of these 
are small brick buildings, of about one thousand to two thousand cubic 
feet content, and others are wood and iron buildings. 

Plate 7 a, Figs. 1 and 2, will show one of the latter. This house 
is lined all over the inside with ceiling boards on which brown packing 
paper is pasted, and this seems to answer very well. Care should be 
taken that all cracks, which are likely to occur owing to our dry climate, 
should be papered before each fumigation is to be carried on. Opposite 
the door is a small window for ventilation, shelves are erected all round, 
Bo as to have the plants, etc., well up from the ground. The fumes of 
the hydrocyanic acid gas are very light, and will naturally be more 
effective in the higher parts. 

The fumigation is done as described in the article for house 
fumigation, and I will simply repeat hefe some of the more important 
points. , ' 

JL. Measure the cubical contents of the house by multiplying the 
whSih by the length by the heighth. . 0 " 



Showing Methods of Fumigation. 

. 1. - Kuniipition of Nuimmt Stool 
, 2. Hants arranged for treatment 
2. -Dishes for rvanido and Acid. 
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2. For every hundred cubic feet space take one ounce of cyanide, 
one ounce of sulphuric acid, and three to four ounces of water. This 
is for dormant fruit trees. Three-quarters of an ounce of cyanide, 
three-quarters of an ounce of sulphuric acid, and two and a half ounces 
of water, for trees in leaf, palms, etc. 

Half an ounce of cyanide, half an ounce of acid and two ounces 
of water for softer plants. 

3. Do not have the plants wet. 

4. Never rise more than three to four ounces of cyanide in one 

dish. 

5. First put the water into the dish, pour in the necessary amount 
of sulphuric acid, slowly, then, having first taken the precaution to 
place the cyanide in a paper bag, drop the paper bag into the liquid 
and close the door. Leave the door closed for from forty-five minutes 
to one hour, soft plants from twenty-five minutes to thirty minutes. 

6. Be very careful in handling the chemicals or in inhaling the 
fumes as they are highly poisonous. 


* * * * 


It often happens that only one or two plants are to be fumigated, 
in this case it would be waste of material to use the big fumigatorium, 
and a box of about four feet by four feet by six feet (96 cubic feet 
content) may be used. A box of this description can easily be made 
airtight. Take an ordinary packing case as near the above dimensions 
as possible. Take out one of the smallest sides and nail down the lid, 
now paper inside with two layers of brown packing paper, or any other 
strong paper, or, better still, line the box out with some cheap calico 
and paste the paper over this. Fit the side in tight for a door, which 
can be held in with two battens, nailing a strip of felt on the inside 
edges to make sure that no fumes escape. The fumigation box can be 
kept inside the large fumigation house, and can be used as part of the 
shelving. The quantities of material to be used should be as those 
given for 100 cubic feet. 

Insects are very fond of greenhouses. The even temperature and 
constant moisture is very favourable for the hatching of all kinds of 
insects^ should any of their eggs find their way in. Many species of 
scale insects, meaKe bug, moths, etc., can very frequently be found in 
a greenhouse. Fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas is a good remedy, 
but it innst be used with care. Some plants are very sensitive to the 
fumes. Greenhouse plants must only be left for a short period tinder 
the influence of the fumes, and the gas must therefore be formed,, 
quickly, and in as many places as possible, to ensure an even 
distribution. 
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To fumigate a greenhouse with hydrocyanic acid gas we proceed 
as follows :— 


First find the cubic* contents of the hothouse. 



The drawing above will explain how to do this. All measurement s 
must be taken inside. Multiply the width AB by the length BO by 
the lieighth AI). Then multiply the width 1)1) bv the length DO by 
half the height!) FF, add the two sums, this will give the cubic* contents 
of the whole house. 

The glass roof, unless very well constructed, must be covered, 
either with some cloths or matting or bucksail, otherwise the fumes will 
find their way out between the glass panes. The door should fit tight, 
and if the frame is worn out under the door a few spadesful of earth 
can he thrown against the door from the outside, all other openings 
must he closed with bags or paper. 

Plate 7a, Fig. 8, shows the arrangement of the dishes inside the 
greenhouse. 

If there are only roses, palms, azaleas or other strong plants use 
three-quarters of an ounce of cyanide, and the corresponding quantities 
of sulphuric acid and water for every 100 cubic feet space. For softer 
plants, such as ferns, araucaria, conifers begonia, coleus, etc;., half“an 
ounce of cyanide for every 100 cubic feet is enough. Do not gasify 
more than three or four ounces in one dish. Thus, if a greenhouse 
contains about 5,000 cubic feet, 25 ounces of cyanide would be the 
quantity for soft plants, and at least eight dishes should be used. 

Leave the plants under the influence of the fumes for not longer 
than 30 minutes and then ventilate well. 
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Mr. Chas. P. Lounsbury, Cape Government Entomologist, writes 
under “ Hydrocyanic Acid Gas for Greenhouse Fumigation,” in his 
report for the year 1898 ;— 

“ An officer of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has been 
experimenting off and on for the last four years with hydrocyanic acid 
gas as an insecticide for the destruction of various kinds of insect pests 
which affect plants in glass houses, and following his lead a number of 
gardeners have adopted this fumigant. It is said that it has been 
found possible to destroy every insect without destroying a single leaf 
or flower. Even mealie bugs are said to be destroyed without injury 
to so delicate a plant as coleus.” A description of the process taken 
from an American source was published in the u Gardners Chronicle,” 
for J uly 16th last, and from this I glean the following particulars :— 

u Three parts of acid to two parts of boiling water is used, and the 
cyanide added whilst the acid water is bubbling with heat, this secures 
a very rapid evolution of the gas, and necessitates the use of a large 
generating dish to prevent slopping over the sides. The exposure is a 
short one, the house being opened as much as possible from outside as 
soon as twenty-five minutes have elapsed. For each cubic foot of free 
space enclosed, one and eight-tenths grains of cyanide are used, which, 
if troy grains are intended, as seems most probable, is equivalent to 
one avoirdupois ounce to 200 cubic feet (half ounce to 100 cubic feet). 

u All damp must be driven out of the house, and the plants should 
be quite dry in their foliage before commencing to fumigate them 
with the cyanide, because if there is any moisture on the leaves they 
are liable to become scorched. All being dry and in good order the 
process may be carried out with perfect safety to the plant ; and houses 
full of rose^, palms, ferns, violets, carnations and other tender plants 
and flowers have been treated as described with the most successful 
results, the insects being destroyed and neither flower nor leaf hurt in 
the least.” 


It will be seen from the foregoing extract that the writer 
recommended three parts of sulphuric acid to two parts of boiling 
water. This last I believe is not necessary, because as soon as the acid 
is poured into the water, which, bye the bye, should always be done, and 
not the water poured into the acid, a very great heat, often reaching 
250 to 280 degrees Fahrenheit, is generated. If no time is wasted in 
dropping the cyanide (in a paper bag) into the hot mixture, nearly the 
same result will be obtained, namely a quick and thorough gasifying 
process. 

It will also be noticed that 25 minutes are recommended as a safe 
time for soft plants, though to get the full benefit of such an exposure 
the fumes must be created in as many dishes, evenly distributed, as 
possible. Rather have two or even four dishes too many than be short 
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of the proper number. Again, another point which must not be over¬ 
looked is mentioned. Your plants inside your greenhouse must be dry. 
Keep your house dry for a day or, if possible, two days, with plenty of 
ventilation, and water your plants immediately the house is well aired 
after fumigation. 

In greenhouse fumigation it is well to remember that the eggs of 
insects, which are often laid well hidden in cracks, under bits of bark, 
or oven in the ground, or under flower pots, escape the poisonous 
influence of the hydrocyanic acid gas, and a second fumigation will 
often be found necessary in about fourteen days’ or a month’s time. 


The cost of fumigation is so small that every florist or nurseryman 
or owner of a greenhouse can avail himself of the benefit to be derived 
from fumigating. Only the necessary care in handling and storing 
the poison must be strictly observed. Always keep the cyanide and the 
acid, as well as the implements used in fumigating, under lock and key. 
The cyanide and acid must also be placed in an air tight receptacle, and 
a label, stating the nature of the contents, with the word “ poison M on 
it fastened outside. Any room under fumigation should be locked and 
watched, and children and natives especially should be warned against 
attempting to enter it. 

.Before closing this article I should particularly like to draw tin* 
attention of Transvaal nurserymen to the fact that all nursery stock, 
which has to leave this Colony for other parts of South Africa, must 
be fumigated ; and it would therefore be to the interest of those who 
have not already erected fumigation houses to have one erected, as not 
only is this required by the regulations, but it is in the interest of the 
public in general that nothing but clean stock should leave their 
nurseries. 

The Entomologist will always be ready to give advice and 
assistance to novices in the art of fumigation whenever possible, and 
as time permits. 

Cyanide of Potassium can be obtained from this Division, in not 
less than 5 lb. lots, at ls. 6d. per lb. A remittance should in every 
case accompany the order for this material. 

Sulphuric Acid .—Upon enquiry the name of firms who s£ll this 
chemical in large or small quantities will be forwarded. 
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THE TOBACCO SECTION. 


NOTES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF FARMERS SENDING 
TOBACCO PLANTS OR LEAVES FOR 
EXAMINATION. 

By J. van Lkeniioef, Government Tobacco Expert. 


(1) Preparation of Tobacco Leaves and Plants Attacked by 

Insects. 

All specimens should be packed in boxes. If leaves and insects 
are packed in letters they are likely to become crushed before arriving 
here, and in such a condition that the true nature of the damage cannot 
be determined. 

A few of the insects should always accompany the leaves and 
plants if any insects have been found on the specimens. By this it 
is not meant that the first insects seen upon the plant should be 
enclosed, because if the farmer wishes to obtain accurate recom¬ 
mendations regarding the treatment of diseased plants he should make 
as careful observations as possible, so as to determine just what insects 
do the damage. It would he well if the specimens were accompanied 
by a description of the disease or the insect, and further by a 
statement of the conditions under which the plants were grown, the 
nature of the soil, the amount of moisture present, and so on. 

(2) Preparation of Diseased Leaves. 

Diseased leaves forwarded for examination should be packed 
singly between blotting paper, or any fairly absorbent material. 


Insect Pests. 

The plants must be carefully examined daily for insects. A 
solution of Paris green and lime in the proportions of 1 lb. Paris green, 

2 lbs. lime, 150 to 200 gallons of water should be applied to all plants, 
once every fortnight until the topping season arrives, as a preventive 
for insect pests* 

Preparation of Paris Green. *? 

To prepare the solution : Place the required proportion of Paris 
green in a linen bag and suspend it in a bucket of water on a stick 
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placed across the top of the bucket. The lime must be treated in a 
similar manner, and both left over night or until the chemicals have 
dissolved, then stir the contents of each bucket well and pour the whole 
into a barrel containing clean water, making up the total quantity of 
solution required. Thoroughly stir the whole and apply with a spray 


Eel worms in Tobacco Plants, 

This worm breeds in the roots, but the eggs are secreted far and 
wide in the ground, so that the soil remains infested for many years. 
This is especially the case when weeds are allowed to grow. It has been 
said that the treatment of the ground with chemicals is an almost 
hopeless task, and would probably cost more than the ground is worth. 

Some success has been obtained by treating the ground with 
copper sulphate (blue vitriol), but apparently the only method to obtain 
relief is to plant root crops such as carrots, parsnips, turnips, etc. 
When this is done the worms will burrow into the roots, and when the 
roots are pulled the worms come up with them, and therefore have no 
opportunity of laying their eggs in the soil. 

This method lias been tried with success in many countries. It 
has been definitely proved that these worms, if fed to stock in carrots, 
etc., will pass through the animals unchanged, and if the manure is 
used on the lands it will re-infest the soil with these worms. Under 
no circumstances, therefore, should such manure be used for 
fertilising the ground. 

The insect in question is a true worm, and representatives of this 
family attack nearly every kind of plant, and are especially injurious 
to clover, wheat, barley, oats, tomatoes, cucumbers and tobacco, and 
they sometimes attack fruit trees. 

Eelworm experiments will be conducted by the Tobacco Division 
in conjunction with the Entomological Division as soon as possible. 


Split Worm. 

The split worm is quite commonly distributed throughout the 
Transvaal, and causes great loss. If tobacco plants are badly infested 
the best plan is to cut them off below the infection or to totally destroy 
them. The eggs of this moth are laid upon the leaves of the stein. 
The young larvae penetrates the tissue of the leaf and eats the interior 
or produces a gall-like formation under the stem of the young tobacco 
plant. The ravages of this insect may he prevented if the tobacco seed 
beds are sprayed with Paris green. 

The spraying must be repeated ©very ten days. This remedy has 
been applied with great success. 
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A FEW TOBACCO DISEASES FOUND IN .TRANSVAAL 
TOBACCO SENT IN FOR EXAMINATION. 


(a) Pero?iospora hyoscyarni. 

Peronospora hyoscyarni invades the cotyledones (first leaves) and 
root system. The fungus Peronospora thrives best in damp situations, 
and spreads very rapidly from plant to plant where excessive watering 
is practised. Plants once infected are doomed, and one can only hope 
to prevent the spread of this disease in the beds by allowing the 
seedlings to get as much light and aeration as possible. It would not 
be safe to sow these beds again until the soil has been thoroughly 
sterilised. 

(!)) fr'ungus Alterneria. 

Found in tobacco leaves showing brown spots. 

A spraying with dilute Bordeaux mixture will chock the disease. 
The spray should be applied with as little delay as possible, the best 
time to spray being after rain, and should be repeated every nine to 
ten days until the disease shows no signs of spreading. 

(r) A sc achy ta nicotiancv. 

Practically nothing is known concerning the methods of control 
of this pest, and, judging from specimens of leaves submitted, it would 
appear to be rather a serious disease, and great care should be taken 
to prevent its spreading. It is quite possible that judicious fertilizing 
would increase the vigour of the plants and render them less susceptible 
to the disease. The use of a fertiliser containing a rather large 
percentage of potash, and, if the soil is soggy, careful attention to 
drainage might be beneficial. Diseased leaves and all refuse from a 
diseased crop must be burned. 

(d) Oidinrn Tabaci Thum (White Rust or Mildew). 

If this appears in the beds, dusting the foliage with sulphur, mixed 
with one-sixth its quantity of quicklime, will check the disease. When 
appearing in the field, see p. 24, u Agricultural Journal,” No. 17, 
October, 1906, “Some Notes on Tobacco.” 

Sterilization of Soil. 

In tobacco beds the sterilization of soil is important, and can best 
be brought about by watering the soil with a solution of the liquid 
known in the trade as Jev’s Fluid, in the proportions of 1 ounce of the 
liquid to a gallon of water. The soil should be thoroughly wetted 
through and allowed to remain for a ’week before anything is sown gr 
planted. As a precaution against the disease when the plants are up 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture is recommended. 
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I ^REPARATION OF BORDEAUX MlXTURE. 

Bordeaux mixture is a preventive and cheek for fungus diseases, 
and is prepared in much the same manner as Paris green, but great 
care must he taken to avoid applying too strong a solution. The 
strength of the solution must he tested before it is applied to 
the plants. 

The plants must not be sprayed in the heat of the day, and, as far 
as possible, spraying should he avoided when there is a likelihood of 
immediate rain washing the solution off the leaves before it has taken 
effort. 

The method of preparing Bordeaux mixture is as follows :— 
When used as a preventive : 

Water . . . . . . 50 gallons. 

Copper sulphate .. . . 3 lbs. 

Unslaked lime . . . . 2 lbs. 

When fungus disease is pro,sent the solution should be one 

hundred per rent stronger, i.r. : 

Water . . . . . . 50 gallons. 

Copper sulphate . . . . 6 lbs. 

Unslaked lime . . .. 4 lbs. 

In a barrel or other suitable vessel place 25 gallons of water. 
Weigh out three pounds of copper sulphate and tie it up in a piece of 
coarse gunny sack and suspend it just below the surface of the water. 
By tying the bag to a stick across the top of the barrel no further 
attention is required. In another vessel slake 2 lbs. of lime, being 
careful to obtain a smooth paste, free from grit and small lumps. To 
accomplish this it is best to place the lime in an ordinary water pail 
and add only a small quantity of water at first, say a quart or a quart 
and a half. When the lime begins to crack and crumble and the water 
to disappear add another quart or more, seeing that the lime at no time 
gets too dry ; towards the last considerable water will be required, but 
if added carefully and slowly a perfectly smooth paste; will be obtained, 
provided, of course, the lime is of good quality. When the lime is 
slaked add sufficient water to the paste* to bring the whole up to 25 
gallons. 

# * * * 

When the copper sulphate is entirely dissolved and the lime is 
cool, pour the lime milk and the copper sulphate solution slowly 
together into a barrel holding 50 gallons. The milk of lime should 
be thoroughly stirred before pouring. The method described ensures 
good mixing, but to complete this work the barrel of liquid should 
receive a final stirring for at least three minutes with a broad wooden 
paddle. 
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It is now necessary to determine whether the mixture is perfect— 
that is, if it will be safe to apply it to tender foliage. To accomplish 
this two simple tests may be used. First insert the blade of a penknife 
into the mixture, allowing it to remain at least one minute. If 
metallic copper forms on the blade, or, in other words, if the polished 
surface of the steel assumes the colour of copper plate the mixture is 
unsafe and more lime must be added. If, on the other hand, the blade 
of the knife remains unchanged, it is safe to assume that the mixture 
is as safe as it can he made. 

As an additional test, however, some of the mixture may be 
poured into an old plate or saucer, and while held between the eyes and 
the light the breath should be gently blown upon the liquid for at least 
half a minute. If the mixture is properly made, a thin pellicle, looking 
like oil on water, will begin to form on the surface of the liquid. If 
no pellicle forms more lime should be added. 

It is very important to remember that air-slaked lime should 
never be used in the preparation of Bordeaux mixture, since its use 
results in injury to the foliage. The adhesive property of Bordeaux 
mixture is much increased by adding soft soap in quantity equal to that 
of copper sulphate. This is especially necessary when spraying smooth 
or waxy leaves, the soap increasing the tendency of the liquid to spread 
instead of forming into large drops which roll off the surface of the 
leaves. • 
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EXTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


0IS T THE QUALITIES OF A FLEECE, 
(Minnesota Farmers' Institute Report.) 


The best way of arriving at an estimation of the nature of a fleece 
is to open it first just over the shoulder. It is in this region that the 
finest and best wool is to be found. By using the hands in a flat 
position, instead of sticking the fingers into the wool, the fleece may 
be parted in a nicer way. After looking at the wool and skin in this 
region, the thigh should be chosen for the next examination. This 
part usually grows the poorest and coarsest wool of the whole fleece. 
Then the covering of fleece on the belly must also be noticed. By 
examining the fleece in these three places a fair estimate may be made 
as to its quality. 

* * * •* 

Density. 

The density of a fleece means the closeness of the fibres. 
Technically, it means the number of fibres that grow on a square inch. 
Density is not only of value in order to secure a heavy fleece, but, from 
a breeder's point of view, its chief importance lies in the fact that it is 
more protection to the sheep than a fleece 1 hat is open. Not only is a 
sheep with a loose, open fleece more* liable to contract, a cold from 
exposure to rain or wind, but it is also more apt to yield a dirty fleece, 
as the loose fleece catches the dirt and dust and pieces of hay and straw. 
From the shepherd's point of view, the denseness of the fleece is its 
leading feature, for it will be found that those animals with dense, 
close fleeces are less subject to such diseases as catarrh, running at the 
nose or scouring. When a sheep is chilled the circulation is at once 
affected, and the blood is sent to the internal organs and inflammation 
is set up and scouring begins. This is why sheep that have open fleeces 
are more subject to such diseases than those that have dense fleeces. 
Wool is one of the best non-conductors of heat that we have, and when 
it is on sheep in the form of a dense fleece, it gives them the greatest 
possible protection from exposure. 

* #• * * 

Length or Staple. 

The length of the staple is an important feature, both from a 
commercial point of view and from the shepherd's standpoint. Wools 
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are generally known as short stapled or the carding wools, which are 
used for woollen cloths ; and long stapled or combing wools, which are 
used for worsted clothes. The long stapled wools include the Lincoln, 
Iveicester, Cotswold, Komney Marsh, and Black Face or Highland. 
The short staples include that of all the Downs—Southdown, Hamp¬ 
shire, Oxford, Cheviot and the Welsh. The basis of this classification 
is plain, and the reasons for it are readily understood. The 
manufacturer of wools desires a short stapled wool, for such a wool 
has better felting qualities, and usually more serrations or spirals than 
the long wools. The idea being In produce the yarn in which the 
fibres are transversely disposed to the axis or length of the thread. On 
the other hand, in worsted goods, the object is to stretch the fibres and 
lay them parallel with each other, and this produces a yarn, even, 
strong and composed of as fine fibres as possible. In this process of 
manufacture it is easy to see that the length and strength of a fibre 
comprises its most valuable characteristics. 

* * * * 


Softness. 

The softness of the fleece dejauids not only greatly on the 
management, but also on the nature of the food and of the soil. In 
reference to the foods, those that are rich in sulphur have been 
observed to have the most influence on the softness of the wool. It is 
interesting to know that in one hundred pounds of wool there is at 
least; five pounds of sulphur, and it seems that the abundance of this 
in the food has an effect on this feature of softness in the fleece. It 
is well known that soil has a strong influence on the properties of wool, 
especially in regard to its softness. Clay soils are considered to 
product* the softest wool, of the best lustre, and next to those rank 
sandy soils, and lastly those of the nature of limestone. Chalky soils 
have been noted for the deterioration they produce in the softness of 
wool. Harshness of the fleece is generally due to an absence of yolk 
which has resulted from ill-health on the part of the sheep, or from 
exposure. If you will consider the nature of ihe fibre of wool, it, is 
easy to understand how anything, such as ill-health or exposure, which 
affects the secretion of yolk, is certain to make the wool harsh. A fibre 
of wool is covered with a series of scales which overlap one another 
like the shingles on a house. When the secretion of yolk is abundant 
these scales fit closely to the fibre ; but when the secretion of yolk is 
stopped from any unnatural cause, the scales stand out from the fibre 
like warped shingles on a roof. The result of this is that the fibres 
lock, and when you feel the fleece that has fibres of this nature they 
seem to grate each other just as file shavings. The wool is harsh and 
dry, and when pressed it gives that grating feeling which is 
characteristic of an unhealthy fleece. It is x this condition tha£ 
produces what is generally known as rotted fleece. 
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Crimp. 

All wool is more or less crimped, known as spirals. The most 
important point in regard to the crimp is that it should be regular ; 
indicating that the fibre is sound from end to end, but if in some places 
the crimp is short and close, and in others long and wavy, it indicates 
that where this difference occurs there is an unsound spot in the fibre. 
It shows that the growth has been irregular. Now there is a close 
relation between the fineness of the fibre and the nature of the crimp. 
Where the crimp is fine and close the fibre will almost invariably be 
found to he of fine quality. In all coarse wool it will be noted that the 
crimp is open and wavy. In opening a fleece and looking at it, the 
crimp should always be observed, from which an accurate estimation 
may be made, both as to soundness and fineness. 

* * * * 

Purity. 

Purity refers to the freedom of the fleece from dead fibres and 
foreign matter. In fleeces grown on sheep that are exposed to hard 
conditions there is a natural tendency for the fleece to revert to its 
original condition ; that is, fibres of hair begin to appear in it, and these 
take the place of the wool. Very often in fleeces on sheep that have 
been exposed many dead fibres are found which are technically spoken 
of as kemp. These dead fibres are very injurious to the fleece from 
the commercial standpoint, because they do not absorb dyes, and in 
any cloth that is made from such wool all these dead fibres retain the 
white and hard appearance that they had in the fleece. 

* * * * 

Lustre and Brightness. 

This refers to the glistening appearance of the fibre when held 
to the light. This is independent of the amount of yolk, and it is also 
quite distinct from the brightness of the fibre, yet all lustrous wools 
have this characteristic, independent of the amount of yolk that i* 
present. The chief advantage from a commercial standpoint is that 
lustrous wools more readily take the delicate dyes. Wools in the 
market are known as lustrous or dull, according to the appearance of 
the fibre. The lustrous fibre has the appearance of having been 
varnished, while a dull one does not show the least tendency to glisten 
when held in the light. Brightness is quite distinct from lustre, as it 
refers to the colour of the wool. In the market wools are said to be 
bright or dark. The bright wool is one that has a clear white colour, 
while a dark wool is one that has become discoloured from the soil on 
which the sheep have ranged, or it may bo through pasturing them 
among burnt stumps. 

* * * * 

Yolk. 

Yolk is the grease or oil that is naturally secreted by the skin. 
Yolk in the fleece is an indication of the healthiness of the sheep. It 
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is secreted in the skin, but passes through the fibre and finds an outlet 
at the end of the fibre. If you notice sheep on certain days when the 
weather is close and the sheep are sweating, the yolk seems to 
accumulate on the end of the fibre, and if you run your hand over the 
fleece you would then find it quite oily. The yolk comes out at the 
ends of the fibres mostly, and works back into the fleece. In some 
flocks the quantity of yolk has been increased and encouraged by 
selection, so that heavy fleeces are obtained. The ordinary fleece, in 
which yolk is abundant, in proper quantities, will lose nearly one-third 
through washing it in hot water. This grease is of no value to the 
manufacturer, and it represents a direct loss to him when it is in the 
fleece in too large quantities. The feeding and the management 
undoubtedly influence the amount of yolk. Feeding sheep foods that 
are rich in oil seems to further the secretion of grease, and especially 
in feeding with such rations as are generally given in fattening sheep 
the quantity of volk seems to increase. In our work in fattening lambs, 
we have found that those which receive grain from birth invariably 
sheared heavier fleeces than those that had grain only during the last 
three months of fattening. By washing samples of those fleeces of 
sheep, we found that, the increased weight of the fleece was almost 
altogether due to the increased amount of volk which the grain-fed 
lambs secreted. The presence of yolk in proper quantities is of much 
importance, because the fleece is softer. It becomes more compact 
and remains bright and clean, moreover yolk is a safe index of the 
thriftiness of the animal. 


REGISTRATION OF STALLIONS IN WISCONSIN. - 


( University <>f Wiseonsin Ayrirulturat Experiment Sintion, Bulletin 141.) 


With a view to the improvement of horse-breeding in Wisconsin, 
the Legislature of that State has recently adopted a system for the 
registration of stallions, by which every person keeping a stallion for 
profit is required to obtain a license certificate from the Department 
of Agriculture. In order to obtain this certificate the owner, besides 
furnishing the pedigree, etc., of the animal, has to declare on oath that 
the stallion is, to the best of his knowledge, free from hereditary, 
contagious or transmissible unsoundness or disease, or else to furnish 
a certificate of soundness signed by a qualified veterinary surgeon. The 
law only came into force in January, 1906, so that sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed for the benefits of the system to be apparent, but it is 
said to have had a valuable effect in directing the attention of farmers 
to the importance of using sound sires. New departures and 
improvements in old-established industries come by education rathe$ 
than by the enforcement of stringent legal measures, and the law was 
regarded to a large extent as educational. Owners were given the 
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privilege of either making an affidavit of the soundness of their horses 
or obtaining a veterinary certificate, as it was thought that this plan 
would at least draw attention to the importance of soundness in 
breeding animals, eliminate some of the unsound sires, emphasize the 
need of sound brood mares, and, in time lead to more stringent and 
effectual methods of examination. The law has already had beneficial 
results by retiring from service upwards of one hundred unsound 
stallions, and by provoking discussion on the subject. The average 
farmer, however, shows little disposition to patronize the pure-bred 
stallion in place of the common non-pedigree animal, so long as a 
higher service fee is charged for the pure-bred than for the other 
horse. 

A number of suggestions are made with a view to improving the 
present law ; for instance, as no provision is made for the renewal of 
the license certificates, it is proposed that they should be required to 
be re-issued annually or biennially. The adoption of a list of diseases 
to be considered “ hereditary, transmissible, or communicable ” is 
recommended, and provision for a proper system of State veterinary 
inspection. 


OSIER CULTIVATION IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
(" The Journal of the Board of AgricultureApril, 1007.) 


The varieties of osier most commonly grown in Holland and 
Belgium are Salix viminalis (the cane osier), Salix iriandria (Black 
Hollanders and similar kinds), and Salix purpurea (the Welsh osier). 
The largest yield is obtained from Salix triandria, then from Salix 
viminalis, the smallest yield being got from the other variety, which is 
used for finer basket work. They are largely grown as a distinct crop 
on low-lying lands near rivers and streams, in the same way as in the 
Fen district in England. In preparing an osier plantation the land is 
very thoroughly worked, being dug with the spade some 20 to 30 inches 
deep. Wet land must be drained, as, although moisture is required, 
osiers will not thrive in standing water. Manure is rarely applied in 
Belgium or Holland. The planting of the sets takes place from the end 
of February to the beginning of April. Three-year-old rods are usually 
employed ; they should be two or three yards long, and well provided 
with buds. Some growers prefer one or two-year-old rods, and there 
is no accepted rule as to which is best. Each of these rods is divided, 
according to its length, into several pieces. These are the sets, and 
should be from 1 ft. to 20 in. in length. It is recommended that they 
be planted as deeply as the soil has been dug ; if it has beendug 20 in. 
deep or more, longer cuttings should be used. This is not with tbe ; 
object of forming stronger roots, but to establish the plant anore firmly 
in the ground, and to guard against its being blown about by the wind. 
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Three or four buds may be left above the surface, but on light soil the 
cuttings may be entirely covered over, as the young shoots will easily 
push their way towards the light. 


The distances at which planting is done varies very considerably, 
depending on local custom and the purpose for which the osiers are to 
be used. If strong rods are required, to be cut only every three or four 
years, planting may be done at distances of 36 by 32 inches, or of 32 
by 32 inches, or of 27 by 27 inches. Osiers for annual cutting may be 
planted at distances of 24 inches by 27 inches or even closer. 

During the first year the ground should be hoed and kept free 
from weeds. Where the sets are planted wide apart, potatoes arid roots 
are sometimes grown between ; occasionally also fruit trees are planted 
with them. The cutting of the rods takes place in winter, from 
November to March. Sometimes cutting is done even in the first year 
after planting, and thereafter annually until the plant is worn out. By 
this method, which is much followed in Belgium, thin one-year rods 
are obtained. If stronger roots are wanted, only some of the shoots 
from the young plant are removed the first year, leaving seven or nine 
of the strongest, which remain for two, three or four years, according 
to requirements. This may be regulated to suit the demand. When 
the erop begins to fail the osiers are cut every year till they are 
exhausted. The duration of such a plantation varies considerably, 
according to the soil, method of cutting, etc. Where it is cut over 
every year it may last from twelve to fifteen years, or, at the most, for 
twenty years, but where cutting is done only every three or four years 
it may last for fifteen to thirty years, or even much longer. 


ENDOWMENT OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

(“ The Journal of the Board of Agriculture” April , 1907.) 


The value of agricultural experiment stations of the United States 
has recently been recognised by Congress by an Act known as the 
“ Adams Act,” which was passed in 1906. It provides that each State 
and Territory shall annually receive from the National Treasury a 
grant of money in addition to that given for the establishment and 
maintenance of the stations by the Act of 2nd March, 1887 (Hatch 
Act). The initial appropriation to each State under the Adams Act is 
£1,000 for the fiscal year 1906. To this amount £400 is to be added 
each year for five years, after which an appropriation of £3,000 is to 
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be made annually. Thus, in 1911, and each year thereafter, each State 
will receive £3,000, in addition to the £3,000 hitherto granted under 
the Hatch Act. 

* a * * 

The new Act considers that the stations are thoroughly organized 
and equipped, and therefore has for its sole object the extension and 
strengthening of the experimental work. The additional funds are “ to 
be applied only to paying the necessary expenses of conducting original 
researches or experiments bearing directly on the agricultural industry 
of the United States.” The Secretary of Agriculture, in commenting 
in his report for 1906 on the Act, observes that the Adams Fund is 
thus essentially a research fund , and if properly used should produce 
results of the greatest and most permanent value to American 
agriculture. The State experiment stations have already performed 
service of great value. They have done much to secure radical and 
widespread improvements in agricultural practice ; they have 
contributed in a large measure to the creation of a new American 
literature of agriculture, and made it available to every farmer ; they 
have collected much of the material from which a science of agriculture 
is being formulated as the basis for the instruction of successive 
generations of farmers in colleges, schools and farmers institutes. 
Pressure of work in other directions has limited the amount of original 
research, but the Adams Fund will now enable development to take 
place in that direction. Apart from the revenue received from the 
National Treasury, grants art' made to the stations bv the respective 
States and by various local bodies. 
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RURAL REPORTS. 


Bethal. 

April .—A few steady rains have fallen during the month. 
Towards the end of the month there were slight frosts and dry mists 
in the mornings ; during the day, however, the weather was warm 
and pleasant. Harvesting is in full swing. The crops are, generally 
speaking, good. On certain farms, however, the locusts caused 
considerable damage*. The potato crop has not resulted so well as 
expected. Owing to’harvesting on the farms, native labour is not 
plentiful ; wages from £1 to £2 10s. per month and food. 

May, —'"More rain than usual fell during this month. Cold winds 
from the west and sharp frosts towards the end of the month. 
Farmers are* busy harvesting their mealies, which appear to give a 
good yield. The yield of crops on the whole are good. Mealies, 8s. 
per 200 lbs. ; manna, 4s. per 100 lbs. ; and oat-hay, 5s. fid, pur 100 
lbs. Some farmers have? trekked with their sheep to the winter veld. 

Jane .—The weather has been very dry with strong winds, and 
continues cold, with sharp frosts at night. Farmers have I>een busy 
threshing mealies of which there lias been a good yield. Potatoes are 
now being dug up ami there is a fair crop. Stock are in good condition ; 
grass and water art* plentiful and should last through the winter. A 
number of farmers have cut and stacked some veld grass for winter 
feed. Machinery for shelling mealies is being largely used. 

Boksburg. 

March and April. —The weather on the whole has been cool and 
cloudy, with several windy days. The rainfall for March registered 
2.5(1, and for April 4.17. Farmers generally have been busy with 
mealie and potato crops. A lot of new ploughing is going on all over 
the district, and much ground has been broken up in preparation for 
spring. From the middle of March up till the end of April large 
swarms of locusts passed over the district seriously injuring mealie and 
Kaffir corn crops, and, in many places, eating up the veld. Potatoes 
have come on well this season, and many farmers will have good crops 
of onions. The hay crop is a good one in most of the low-lying lands, 
although, in some {daces, it has been spoilt by the late rains. Fruit 
crops and cereals show a big advance on other seasons. Poultry is 
plentiful and cheap, and the market generally is well supplied all round. 

May ,—The rainfall for the month registered .05 inches. Weather 
cold and unsettled ; windy and dusty during most of the month. 
Farming operations have been restricted and the cold weather has led 
to many farmers trekking to the winter veld. Fruit has been very 
scarce on the local market, and oranges and naartjes coming in from 
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the Magaliesberg District realised good prices. The hay crop this 
season has been a good one. Stock generally has suffered owing to 
the cold winds and frosty nights. The veld is looking poor owing to 
locusts and frost. Water is plentiful. There is no change in the 
labour supply to report. All the mines in this district seem to be 
fairly well supplied with white labour. 

June .—Rainfall on two days. light frosts have been frequent, 
and, on several occasions, heavy during night-time. Winds have been 
light and variable. Farmers in the district are now busy pruning and 
preparing orchards for the coming season. Plenty of fresh ground 
has been broken up. Cabbages and cauliflowers are fairly plentiful 
and cheap. Oranges and naartjes are still well supplied. The price 
of mealies ranges from 9s. 6d. to 10s. per bag ; potatoes, 6s. to 12s. 
per muid. Stock are in good condition. 

Carolina. 

April .—The meteorological conditions during the month wero 
seasonable and favourable ; there was an average rainfall and no 
general frost. Winter is setting in this year at least; a month later 
than last year. The veld remains in excellent condition, all streams 
are running strong, and the vleis are still full of water ; there is good 
grass in the winter veld. The mealies were harvested during the month, 
the yield, where the crop was not inundated, is above the average ; 
in the Gaol Reserve- at Carolina, where the area under cultivation is 
about a morgen, the crop was 30 bags of mealies, with about 1,000 
pumpkins. The ground had been well manured. The veld being still 
good, the winter trekking of sheep will not take place till late in May. 

May .—There was a little rain during the month and the weather 
was warm till late in the month. The first heavy frost occurred on 
the 27th. Mealies were harvested during the month : on the High 
Veld the crop is a good one, and shows an advance on previous years ; 
in the Low Veld, however, a very considerable proportion of the crops 
was spoilt by rain, and the natives have had a spare harvest. Winter 
crops of oats and wheat have been sown on irrigated plots. Stock are 
in exceptionally good condition and should do well this winter. 

Ermklo. 

May .—Up to the 26th of the month mild summer weather waa 
experienced. A slight frost occurred on the 7th which did no harm. 
The night of the 27th marked the advent of winter. Since that day 
winter weather has set in in earnest accompanied by cold westerly 
winds during the day and icy cold nights. The reaping and shelling of 
mealies have occupied the time of the farmers throughout the month. 
The mealie crop is considered to be a record one, and mealies are now 
selling at 9s. to 10s. per bag. Good crops of oat hay and manna have 
also resulted, with prices ranging from 15s. to £1 per 100 bundles, that 
is, 3s. to 4s. per 100 dbs. Some oranges have come in itmxi the Low 
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Veld. Mr. R. Dell, in the neighbourhood of Davel, has been sowing 
his oats very much thinner than the usual practice, and excellent results 
have been obtained*. He finds the oat is fatter, and an increased crop 
per acre has resulted. He treated those oats, and, after washing and 
drying them in an oven, ground the seed by means of a coffee mill, and 
has produced very good oatmeal. The labour supply has been plentiful 
as regards the town area. Many farmers in the western portion of 
the district are, however, short-handed. Farm wages run from 10s. to 
20s. per month. 

June, —The weather during this month was pleasant throughout, 
bright sunny days following on extremely cold and frosty nights. The 
veld is dry and parched, the extreme cold preventing any growth of 
new grass which, owing to the moist state of the soil, would have 
grown readily had warmer weather conditions prevailed. The supply 
of labour has been fair. As a general rule it has been found that 
natives do not stay with the hard working agriculturist, but generally 
clear off to farms where little or no labour is demanded from them. 
The Resident Magistrate has assisted several farmers within the 
3-mile radius from the town with prison labour for reaping purposes 
with excellent, results. The farmers have been well satisfied with the 
manner and despatch with which the work was done. 

Heidelberg. 

April .—The rainfall has not been quite as much as desired, but 
more than has been the case for the last few years during the same 
month. New lands have been broken up owing to the late rains. 
Notwithstanding that the. locusts have on several occasions eaten the 
green grass that had grown as a result of late rains, the veld has 
been improved by the rain so that winter feed for stock is better than 
it was expected to be. The current price of mealies is about 10s. per 
bag ; potatoes, from 10s. to 15s. per bag ; manna and oats, about 
3s. 6d. and 5s. per 100 lbs. respectively. Stock are rather poor in 
condition owing to the locusts having destroyed the crops and grass. 
The labour supply is normal. 

* May .—No rain fell during this month. Frost set in very severely 
about the end of the month. Taking everything into consideration, 
the weather was mild for the month of May, Very little ploughing 
could be done on account of the earth being too dry. In some parts 
of the district crops appear to be better than was expected. As the 
locusts did much damage to the veld, mealie stalks and leaves, the 
prospects are not as good as desired. 

June .—The weather has been dry and windy and rather cold. 
Only a little ploughing has been done on account of the soil being 
too dry. The market prices are about the same as last month. Stock 
are still in fair condition and water is still sufficient. 

■StW r*eful Facta : Thin Sending in 1 Dry Farming . —[EDITOR, T.A.J.J 
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Klkrksdorp. 

April —Phenomenal rains have fallen during the month, register¬ 
ing as much as 5.84 inches. The days have been temperate and the 
nights cool. Ploughing is still being vigorously pursued preparing 
virgin soil for next sowing season. Locusts are still in evidence in 
all directions. Farmers are expecting to reap moderate crops in spite 
of the locusts. The seasonable rains appear to have assisted a certain 
percentage of the mealies to mature although the stalks have been 
stripped, an incident which experienced farmers declare is exceptional. 
Live stock are in good condition. The veld is good and water is 
plentiful. The Schoonspruit has been in flood twice during the month. 
There is no difference in the labour market. Burweed has been much 
in evidence during the past rainy months, and farmers have had great 
difficulty in keeping it down. Boring for water by means of Govern¬ 
ment jumper drills is still being carried out and excellent results are 
being obtained in some cases. 

il lay ,-—During the first portion of the month the weather was 
temperate and rain fell registering about 1 inch. During the latter 
portion severe cold weather set in with cool southerly winds and frosts 
at night. Farmers are still busy putting in their winter crops. Fruit 
and vegetables are somewhat scarce. The market prices are as follows : 
Forage, 15s. to 33s. per 100 bundles; Kaffir corn, 7s. 6d. to 11s. 
per 200 lbs. ; mealies, Os. to 10s. per 200 lbs. ; onions, 7s. 6d. to 
10s. per 123 lbs. : potatoes, 0s. to 14s. per 100 lbs. ; tobacco, 2d. 
to Od. per lb. There is a demand for white labour on the Rand 
mines at 10s. a day, and a number have been engaged from here. 

Lichtenburg. 

April —The rainfall for the month on eleven days registered 
4.85 inches. Farmers are busy breaking up new lands for next year’s 
mealie crop. The late rains have been very beneficial. The locusts 
have destroyed nine-tenths of the Kaffir corn crop in the district and 
a little more than half of the mealie crop. The current market prices 
are : Mealies (old), 10s. to 12s. per bag ; potatoes, 5s. 6d. to 17s. per 
bag ; oat-hay, 18s. to 25s. per 100 bundles ; vegetables are scarce 
and rising in price. The grass in some places has been cleared off by 
the locusts. No frosts have occurred as yet, and after the late rains 
the grass is coming on again. The two Government water drills at 
present in the district are doing excellent work. 

May ,—The rainfall on seven days registered .40 inches. From 
the 24th of the month onwards hard frosts with cold winds have been 
experienced. The make and Kaffir corn crops are now being harvested. 
Kaffir corn is practically a failure, but, in many cases, the maize crop 
is turning out better than was expected, although the damage done 
by the locusts has been very great. Stock are in good condition. The 
gipps has come on well with the late rains which have done a lot of 
gofe -,r! Kative labour is very scarce. 
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Middelburg. 

May. —The weather has been cool and pleasant, dry and bright. 
Prevailing winds, north-east ; .08 rain fell on 27th ; few minutes 
snow on 30th, and one severe and several minor frosts occurred during 
the month. The early sown crops of oats have been severely damaged 
by locusts which makes re-sowing imperative. The harvesting of 
mealies concluded, but the crop is scarcely up to the average owing 
to the rust caused by heavy rains. Mealies can be obtained at 10s. 
per 200 lbs. ; wheat, 25s. ; forage, 5s. per 100 lbs. ; Kaffir corn, 
10s. to 15s. ; potatoes, 10s. to 15s. : beans, 15s. per bag ; cabbage, 
3d. each. Live stock of all descriptions are in excellent condition. 
Water is plentiful and winter grazing good except on farms where 
locusts settled. Xativc labour is scarce—rate of pay 30s. per month. 

June. —Many farmers, mostly working in a small way, utilised 
the “ hollow ” lands to a great extent, and, owing to the heavy and 
continuous rains, had their crops spoiled to a great extent. As regards 
manna, etc., a lot of damage* was done by locusts. In some instances 
the farmer cut his crops in time and perhaps managed to save them, 
but in many instances again heavy losses occurred. In one special 
instance the farmer estimated his loss at 40,000 bundles. Most of 
the winter crops, such as wheat and oats, have been eaten down once 
at least, but, owing to the plentiful supply of water, not much damage 
will result. 

PoTCHKFSTBOOM. 

April. —Phenomenal rains have fallen during the month. The 
days have been temperate and the nights cool. Rain at Potchefstroom 
registered 5.12, and at Klerksdorp 5.84 inches. Ploughing is still being 
vigorously pursued, preparing virgin soil and dry lands for the next 
season. Locusts are still in evidence in some parts of the district, but 
farmers are expecting to reap moderate crops in spite of these insects. 
All live stock are in good condition. The veld in some parts of the 
district is good, but where the locusts have settled it is very poor. The 
water supply is plentiful and the prospect for the winter is good. 

May. —About f of an inch of rain was registered during the 
month. Towards the early part the weather was temperate ; during 
the latter portion, however, severe cold weather set in with cold 
southerly winds and frost at nights ; 12 degrees were registered on 
one occasion. Farmers are still busy putting in their winter crops. 
Fruits and vegetables are somewhat scarce. The following are some 
current market prices : Forage, per 100 bundles, 15s. to 33s. ; Kaffir 
corn, 7s. 6d. to 11s. per 200 lbs. ; mealies, per 200 lbs., 10s. to 13s. 

Jum. —No rain fell during the month. The weather during the 
day was comparatively mild, and the nights cold. The winter crops 
are beginning to show, but cold weather is anticipated later which 
will probably cause damage. Several farmers have trekked with their 
stock to the bush-veld. White labour is plentiful at 5s. per diem, and 
native labour fair at 2s. to 2s. 6d. per diem. 4 ^ 
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Standerton. 

April. —Bain has fallen at intervals during the month; with 
plenty of mists in the morning. The days have been warm. The 
weather has been generally very mild for the period of the year. The 
harvesting is proceeding apace, but in some parts of the district has had 
a check owing to rains and locusts. The crops this season are 
considered good, although some tine fields of potatoes have suffered 
from too much rain and have rotted. Farmers generally are pleased 
with the results. The following are some current market prices : 
Manna, 8s. to 10s. per 100 bundles ; oat-hay, 10e. to 12s. per 100* 
bundles ; mealies, 10s. to 12s. 6d. per 200 lbs. sack ; potatoes, 10s. 
per bag of 200 lbs. (best only) ; potatoes (inferior), 7s. per bag of 
200 lbs. There is a liberal supply of water for the winter, and the 
veld is still in fairly good condition. Lots of farmers are providing 
themselves with winter feed for their stock, and there is not such an 
exodus to the winter veld as in the past years. The native labour 
supply seems fair at wages varying from 30s. to 40s., with food. 

May. —Few showers of rain fell during the early part of the 
month ; hard and severe frosts at the end of the month, with cutting 
winds. Forage has all been reaped and stacked. Farmers are now 
busy shelling their mealie crop. The yield is good, and, in most cases, 
is quite up to expectations. The live stock are in good condition, 
and, as most of the farmers have made some provision for winter feed 
this year, their condition should continue good. There is an abundance 
of water for stock on the farms. There is a good amount of native 
labour offering on payment, but, except for harvesting, the farmers do 
not require additional labour on the payment system. 

June .—A T o rain fell during this month ; occasional heavy frosts 
occurred, but the weather generally was very mild. Most of the 
farmers have finished harvesting their mealies and are now shelling. 
The mealie crop has proved very successful this season, averaging 
about 5 to 6 bags per acre. Vegetables are scarce. 

Volksrust. 

April .—A good number of south-east winds were experienced,, 
bringing thick mists. No frosts were recorded, and, on the average, 
the weather was much warmer than the corresponding month last year. 
S.83 inches of rain fell on 17 days ; average considerably more than 
last year. Maximum temperature, 76.4, on 1st ; minimum tempera¬ 
ture, 33.3, on 23rd. This seasons crops are not yet to hand except 
potatoes. Local prices are about the same as last month. Live stock 
generally are in good condition, sheep especially so. Gracing is 
becoming poor, but the water supply is ample. 

May .—Very cold frosts occurred at end of month, with bitter 
north-west winds. Average amount of sunshine, but, owing to cold 
winds, is not effective in keeping warmth in day-time. 0*80 inches 
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• of rain fell on 5 days. Maximum temperature, 70.0, on 1st, 2nd, 
21st and 27th ; minimum temperature, 19.0, on 29th. Farmers are 
now busy ploughing and gathering in crops. Last year’s crops are 
now on the market. As this district had not been affected by locusts, 
the supply of both mealies and forage are plentiful in consequence. 

April. —No rain fell during this month. Prevailing wind from 
north-west, gentle in the morning but gaining force during the day. 
Frost was experienced on 24 days. Trees have been badly nipped 
by the frost. Maximum temperature, 68.3, on 30th ; minimum 
temperature, 21.0, on 4th and 24th. There is a plentiful supply of 
mealies and forage of last season’s crops offered on the market. Things 
generally are about the same as last year. Native labour is scarce. 


Wakkebstroom. 


April .—The weather has been showery during the whole month, 
with few hailstorms which, in some places, did some damage. Mealies 
are being harvested, and Kaffir corn and oats sown. Land is being 
broken up. The price of mealies is firm ; forage very low but 
hardening towards tin* end of the month. Cattle and horses are looking 
well. Sheep are slowly improving. 

May .—The weather has been mild till early this month, when we 
experienced the first very severe frost, and after that severe frosts 
almost every night. One shower of vain fell. The liarvesting of 
mealies took up tin*, greater part of the month. Some winter oats 
have been sown. Mealie stalks have been harvested for winter fodder, 
also hay towards the beginning of the month. Mealies ranged up 
to Ms. early this month, dropping in price towards the end. More 
swede turnips have been grown to be consumed on the land by sheep*. 
Live stock are very fair on the whole, though the sheep are not in 
the same good condition as 1 his time last year owing to the cold wet 
summer. The ewes due to lamb in May have required attention, the 
crop of lambs being very satisfactory on the whole. A large number 
of very fair sheep have been imported from Cape Colony and Natal 
into the district. In several cases more* shedding accommodation for 
sheep has been made this year. White labour is plentiful, but native 
labour is somewhat scarce. 

June .—The weather has been very seasonable throughout the 
month, with warm days and frosty nights. Strong westerly winds 
prevailed during early part of the month. The pruning of peach trees 
has been carried on, holes dug and other preparations made for the 
planting of fruit trees. Mealies on the middle veld are not specially 
good, but. still more than sufficient for local consumption ; price, about: 
7s. per bag ; forage, 6s. per 300 lbs. Cattle, horses and sheep are 
looking fairly well. Veld feed is getting scarce owing to persistent 
and heavy frosts nightly, and the winds in the early part of the month. 
Water is plentiful. 
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USEFUL FACTS AND FIGURES FOR FARMERS. 


THE CAPACITY OF A WELL. 

The capacity of a well should always, if possible, be much greater 
than the probable demands which will be put upon it, and it should 
not be possible in a few hours to pump it dry with an ordinary pump. 
In working the ordinary domestic pump about 20 strokes are made per 
minute, and these will fill a pail with 20 to 24 pounds ; this is at the 
rate of about a cubic ^oot or 7.5 gallons in 8 minutes, and a good well 
should be able to supply water at this rate for several hours without 
failing. 

The domestic animals on a farm will need water at the rate of 
more rather than less than a cubic foot per each 1,000 lbs. of weight 
per day. A cow giving a heavy flow of milk often takes nearly 2 cubic 
feet of water in 24 hours. Five cows, during 120 days in winter, 
averaged 85.4 lbs, per head when the water was warm, and 77.8 lbs. 
when it was cold. At this rate the equivalent of 40 adult cows would 
need 3,416 lbs. of water, or 54.7 cubic feet, arid this would require, at; 
the rate assumed above for pumping, 2 hours and 45 minutes to supply 
them.—“ Physics of Agriculture,” King. 


T E M P E It A T U It E . 


The temperature of animals is taken bv means of a self-registering,, 
clinical (fever) thermometer, inserted into one of the natural openings 
of the body, usually the anus or the vulva. The thermometer should 
always be shaken down before using, and allowed to remain in the body 
at least three minutes. The temperature of animals in a state of health 
ranges as follows :— 


Horse 

Cow 

Sheep 

Dog 

Pig 

Fowls 


100 to 101 degrees Fahrenheit. 

100 to 103 „ 

101 to 103 „ „ 

101 to 102 

102 to 104 „ ,, 

107 to 108 


A rise in temperature, commonly called fever, denotes 
inflammation and a rapid oxidation of the tissues of the body. A rise 
in temperature of six degrees or more is likely to be dangerous, unless 
it is caused by some local condition that is soon removed. In disease 
a rise of four degrees is serious. A sudden fall of temperature below 
normal, unless due to some local cause, is always serious, and usually 
denotes waning vitality and the approach of death. A person who 
takes care of much stock should equip himself with a good clinical 
thermometer and familiarise himself with its use. He will find it a 
valuable aid in recognising disease.—“ The Care of Animals,” Mayo. 
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ENSILAGE FEEDING TABLE. 

Table giving the inside diameter of silos 24 feet and SO feet deep which irill 
permit the surface to be lowered in feeding at the mean rate of T2 to 
2 inches per day , assuming 40 lbs. of silage to be fed to each cow. 


Fkki> son 240 Days. •! Feed for iku Days. 
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—" Physics of Agriculture,” King. 


TO PRODUCE GOOD CREAM. 

The following suggestions for the production of cream of good 
quality are given by the Oklahoma Experiment Station :— 

1. Clean cream, cold cream, and rich cream are the three words 
which tell the secret of producing sweet cream. 

2. Be clean and sanitary in milking. 

3. Have all pails, crocks, cans and dairy utensils scalded and clean. 

4. Keep the separator clean by washing thoroughly after each 
separation. 
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5. Cool each lot of cream in cold water before setting it away, 
and have it thoroughly cool before adding to the general lot of cream. 
(A good way is never to mix a fresh batch of cream with older cream, 
but keep each lot from the different separations separate and in one 
gallon crocks.) 

6. Have a well ventilated cave or good cellar in which to keep* 
the cream. 

7. Stir each of the separate lots of cream every day to keep them 
uniform. 

8. Ha ve a wire screen for each crock so as to “ air the cream ” and 
keep out flies and insects. 

9. Skim a rich cream—35 to 45 per cent.—and it will keep sweet- 
longer. 

10. Deliver the cream to the creamery or receiving station three 
times a week in summer, and twice a week in winter. 

11. Insist on the creamery man weighing out the sample of cream 
for a test instead of measuring in pipette. The scales are more 
accurate. 

12. Make a study of the herd, select the best cows, sell the po»>r 
ones, buy or raise more good ones, and make the cows keep you instead 
of your keeping the cows. 


A SHORTHORN MILKING RECORD. 

What is claimed to be the champion Shorthorn cow of the world’ 
is in the herd at the Nebraska Experimental Station. She is named 
Florence Airdrie VI., and, according to a report by Professor A. L. 
Ilaecker, she gave, in the year ending April 7 last, 10,187 lbs. of milk, 
containing 413.01 lbs. of butter-fat, out of which 481.84 lbs. of butter 
were made. Her milk and butter records for the past three years are¬ 
as follows :— 



Milk. 

Butter-fat. 

Butter. 

Year. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1903-4 .. 

.. 7,537.5 

358.51 

418.26 

1904-5 .. 

.. 7,112.5 

316.03 

368.70 

1905-6 .. 

.. 10,187.0 

413.01 

481.84 

Three years 

.. 25,137.0 

1,087.55 

1,268.80 

Average (3 

years) 8,379.0 

363.51 

422.93 


Professor Ilaecker says that he has searched all the records of 
Shorthorn cows that he has been able to find, but cannot find any that 
equal the performance of this cow in 1005-6.—^ Norths West 
Farmer.” 
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REMEDIES FOR SICK ANIMALS. 

The following are some useful remedies for sick animals, taken 
from “ The Care of Animals/’ by Nelson S. Mayo :— 

Alcohol , Whisky , Brandy .—Doses from 1 dram to 4 ounces, 
depending on size and age. Should be largely diluted with water. 
Good for chills, depression and collapse, or when the animal is very 
weak. 

Alum .—Horses, 1 dram ; cattle, 8 drams ; sheep, % dram ; pigs, 
14 dram. Used for diarrhoea. In solution, used for sore mouth. 

Boric Acid. —Non-poisonous antiseptic. Used for sore mouth, 
sore eyes, roup and to inject into udder. Used in solution, 20 grains 
to 1 ounce of water. 

Calomel .—Horses, V 2 to 1 dram ; cattle, 1 to 2 drams ; sheep and 
pigs, 5 to 20 grains. General purgative, and vised to expel worms. 
Externally, dusted in old sores to drv up and heal them. 

Carbolic Acid .— Used as antiseptic to hasten healing of wounds 
and sores ; also as disinfectant. Dissolve 1 part of acid in 80 parts of 
water. Poisonous. 

Castor Oil. —Horses, 1 to 2 pints ; sheep, 4 ounces ; pigs, 2 
ounces ; calves, 2 to 4 ounces. An excellent purgative. Small doses, 
combined with laudanum, excellent for scours. 

Epsom Salts .—Purgative for cattle and sheep. Cattle take 1 to 
1 pounds ; sheep, 2 to 4 ounces, dissolved in warm water. 

Paraffine .—Internally, good for stomach worms. Give lambs 1. 
to 2 drams in sweet oil. Externally, is mildly irritant. Rub it in well. 

Lard .—Used fresh to rub on irritated skin, softens and soothes. 
Internally, given as a purgative to small animals. Melt and give from 
1 to S ounces, according to <dze. 

Lime Water .—Made by slaking fresh lime, allowing it to settle 
and using the clear water. Useful in diarrhoea of young animals. 
Dilute their milk one-third with lime water. Finely pulverized air- 
slaked lime is good to dry up sores by being dusted on. 

Quinine .—Horses, V 2 to 1 dram ; cattle, 2 to 4 drams ; sheep, % 
dram ; pigs, 10 grains ; dogs, 1 to 5 grains reduces fever. Stimulates, 
and in small doses is bitter tonic. 

Salt, Common .—Useful as food in small quantities. Solution of 
1 ounce salt to 1 pint water is good for sores and wounds. Give all 
animals a little salt in food. 

Sulphur .—Cattle and horses, y% ounce ; sheep, 1 dram ; pigs, 20 
grains. Dusted in hair, useful against lice and mites. Not often used 
internally. Ointment, 1 part sulphur to 6 parts lard, good for lice. 
Sulphur is often burned in closed empty room to disinfect. Set vessel 
containing burning sulphur in a larger vessel filled with water to 
prevent danger from fire. 
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Turpentine .—Horses, V<> to 2 ounces ; cattle, 2 to 3 ounces ; 
sheep, 1 to 3 drams ; pigs, 1 dram ; dogs, 5 to 30 drops. Give in oil, 
gruel or milk. Good for colic, bloating and intestinal worms. 
Stimulates the kidneys. Externally it is an irritant. Used in liniments. 


THIN SEEDING IN DRY LAND FARMING. 

Under ordinary conditions in a humid region or with irrigation, 
farmers sow about 5 pecks of wheat or 75 pounds per acre, and from 
15 to 20 pounds of lucerne seed per acre. On the dry lands of the 
Great Basin*, experience has shown that much better crops of wheat 
result when only 3 pecks of wheat or 45 pounds per acre are sown, 
while with lucerne about 8 pounds of seed per acre gives the best 
results. Some farmers even sow 35 pounds of wheat per acre without 
apparently decreasing the yield, and careful experiments have shown 
that even less than 8 lbs. of lucerne seed per acre will give a good crop 
if evenly distributed, but uniform distribution is difficult with much 
less than 8 pounds of seed per acre. The beneficial effects of thin 
seeding are very striking, particularly in the drier years, when a 
seeding of 75 pounds of wheat results in crop failure ; while a seeding 
of 35 pounds gives a good crop. This apparent anomaly is due to the 
fact that the heavier seeding results in so large and sudden a demand 
for soil moisture that the supply within reach is exhausted while the 
plants are still in the active growing condition and before the seed is 
formed, while with thin seeding the same amount of soil moisture is 
sufficient for the plants produced. Both wheat and lucerne are able 
to throw out numerous branches from the central stem, so that when 
moisture conditions are favourable the number of stems actually 
seeding .—“ Bulletin No. 103, U.S. Department of Agriculture— 
Bureau of Plant Industry.” 


R O IT P . 

Roup is a contagious inflammation of the mucous membranes of 
the head of fowls, associated with a catarrhal discharge from the 
nostrils and eyes. It is a common disease, especially when poultry are 
kept in damp and unsanitary quarters. It is due to a germ which may 
be introduced by means of diseased fowls, or by infected coops or pens. 
Good care and food enable birds to resist invasion by the germs. Any 
conditions that tend to lessen the vitality of the bird favour the 
development of the disease. 

At first, the discharge is thin and watery ; but later it becomes 
thick and yellow, collecting about the nostrils and in the eyes and 
throat. The fowl is often unable to see, owing to the inflammation, 

_ * A lame botly of lain] lying in tbe State* of Utah, OoUfomia.— 

{Kama, f.AJ.j ■. * 
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swelling and collecting of matter about the eyes. As the disease 
progresses, the comb and wattles become abnormally red, and the 
clogging of the nostrils and throat makes breathing difficult. Through¬ 
out its sickness the bird is dull and weak, with plumage rough and 
erect. Finally the fowl becomes unconscious, and then soon dies. 

In most cases the best treatment is to kill and bum the bird as 
soon as the disease appears. Antiseptics used about the head will 
usually overcome the disease. Creolin, one part to one hundred parts 
of water, is excellent ; also boric acid, twenty grains to one ounce of 
water ; also paraffine oil. In all cases, the mucus should be washed 
away, the parts well cleaned, and the remedy thoroughly applied. In 
the spring or autumn it frequently happens that a number of birds 
are noticed sneezing and snuffing from colds, with a slight discharge of 
mucus from the nostrils. For these “ colds.” and as a preventive of 
roup, one teaspoonful of pure carbolic acid to one gallon of drinking 
water is excellent .—“ The Care of Animals,” Mayo. 


THE WHEAT CROP OF THE WORLD. 

America leads the world in the production of wheat. The 1906 
world-crops, according to the official figures, were as follows :— 

Bushels. 


United States 
Russia 
France 
India 

Austria-Hunga rv 
Italy.. 

Spain 
Germany 
Argentina 
Canada 
Roumania 
Australia 
United Kingdom 
Cape Colony . 


735,261,790 
450,000,000 
324,725,000 
319,586,000 
268,574,000 
16S,000,000 
154,090,000 
144,754,000 
134,931,000 
131,614,000 
113,867,000 
68,520,772 
60,522.000 
1,701.800 


The crops of other countries bring the total up to the enormous 
figure of 3,423,704,000 bushels, so that the production of the United 
States is nearly 20 per cent, of the world’s output.—“ Scientific 
American.” 
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DIARY FOR FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 

NOTES ON THE FARM. 

By Alex Holm 

( General Manager, Experimental Farm, Potehefstroom). 


November. 

Crops .—On most farms this is the most important month for the 
seeding of crops. Kaffir corn may be sown early in the month, and 
the sowing of maize should be completed with, perhaps, the exception 
of early varieties, or that to he grown for ensilage. The most desirable 
width for the rows is about 3 feet ; the crop can then be cultivated 
with horse hoes, and sufficient air space for the growth of the plants 
is provided. The tall growing varieties might, perhaps, benefit bv 
being in rows 3 ft. 6 in. apart, while the? earlv varieties (generally less 
robust in growth) might be grown at 2 ft. (i in. On very dirty land 
check rows are an advantage ; the grains are then dropped in hills, 
generally at 3 ft. apart. The amount of seed required per acre varies 
according 1o size of grain. With rows at 3 feet apart, 12 lbs. of large 
grain, 10 lbs. of medium-sized grain and S lbs. of small grain is 
sufficient. Efforts must be made to increase the yield of mealies in this 
country without greatly adding to the working costs, and thereby the 
cost, of production will be decreased. This can be brought about by 
growing the best varieties, and by improved methods of cultivation. 
The Department of Agriculture has introduced into this Colony 
varieties which are suitable for its varying climatic conditions. 

The advisability of manuring the maize crop has yet to be fully 
demonstrated. Undoubtedly heavier yields can he obtained by judicious 
manuring, blit careful experiments will require to be made over, a 
period of years to ascertain whether the results are economically soiiufc: 
Farmyard manure is only obtainable in limited quantities, and a great 
deal of labour is involved in its application, while artificial tnanures arg 
expensive, when the shipping and railway charges arc added to the cos§ 

Our present experience indicates that on ordinary soils it will onfy ? 
pay to apply phosphatic manures to the mealie crop. An applicationj 
of 200 lbs. finely ground bone meal, and 100 to 150 lbs. superphosphate!? 
(according to quality) per acre is likely to give the best results. 

‘‘ Old lands,” which are deteriorating, will be improved in fertility 
bv ‘ green ” manuring. A trial of different crops for this purpose 
indicated that white lupines are likely to prove the best. Half fallow 
the land until early in January, then sow these at the rate of about 
SO lbs. per acre, and plough them in during the folloydi^; winter. 
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December. 

Stock. —Heat, flies, and ticks will now begin to be troublesome. 
More shelter for stock is required over a great part of this Colony. 
Clumps of trees should be planted in different parts of the grazing 
land, and belts of wattles should be sown in localities where they will 
grow, to break the winds and give shelter from storms. If no natural 
shelter is available and there is plenty of stone in the district, useful 
shelters can be provided by simply erecting walls of stone ; a roof, 
though useful, is not always necessary, as the animals will obtain a 
great deal of shelter from the wall itself. 

The practice of “ kraaliug ” stock at night, and herding them 
during the day is not attended with the best results. Stock of all 
kinds, and especially sheep, thrive much better if allowed to find their 
own resting place and are not disturbed in their grazing during the 
day time. In order to do away with a kraaliug,fencing must, 
however, be done, and this entails expenditure, but the expense will be 
sound economy, even if interest has to be paid on a loan to carry it 
out. 

Crops .—The remainder of the maize crop should be sown as 
early as possible. Some early varieties can safely be sown in most 
districts till Christmas, but the yield of early varieties is seldom so 
high as that of late ones. Maize may also be sown this month for 
ensilage purposes. See article on Ensilage in the July, 390ft, number 
of the u Agricultural Journal.” 

Roof crops may be sown this month in districts where fairly 
frequent rains fall to carry the young plants beyond the critical stage, 
.Mangold-wurzel is perhaps the best root crop to sow. Swedes and 
turnips are not to be recommended for the Western Transvaal, but 
it is reported that they do well in the Eastern district. Mangel 
growing should receive more attention, especially by stock breeders. 
They are most valuable in the winter season for ewes in lamb or ewes 
rearing lambs, and for young stock. 

Weeds will be troublesome this month, and to be successful in 

i :eeping the land clean they should be dealt with as soon as possible 
Efter they have germinated. In their seedling stage a light harrow 
will destroy the greater part of them. Nearly all crops can be 
harrowed with safety, and a stirring of the surface soil does them 
good. 

JANUARY, 

Stock .—Grass should be plentiful, and all kinds of stock should 
be in a thriving condition. A daily examination of the herd and 
flock should, however, be made, so that any animal which exhibits 
any symptoms of sickness or unthriftiness can be promptly treated. 
Losses among stock are thus largely prevented by good management. 
Cows, being now in an improving condition, will take the bull freely. 
On ordinary stock farms, where winter milk is not desired, this is 
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probably the best month for service to take place. The period of 
gestation of the cow being about nine calendar months and one week, 
the calves would be dropped in October. Careful observation should 
be made to ascertain whether the bull is proving to be a good stock 
getter. A proportion of the cows served generally return for service 
at 20 or 21 days after the previous service, but if this proportion 
exceeds 20 per cent, after the second service, another bull should be 
used on these cows if one is available. A full grown bull can be used 
to 60 cows during the course of a year, and may be allowed to run 
with about 40 cows during a service season spread over two or three 
months. 

In large herds greater success will attend the practice of 
separating the bulls, and of placing with each a certain number of 
cows, than if the several bulls are allowed to run together with the 
whole herd. When the bulls have been with the cows for about six 
weeks, they should be interchanged from one lot to another. If all 
the bulls be allowed to run together, the “ master ” one will maintain 
sway to his own detriment, and to the detriment of the proportion of 
the cows found to be u in calf.’- In this connection, let me urge 
upon stock breeders the discontinuance of two practices which are so 
detrimental to the improvement of stock, and the successful 
rearing of stock in this Colony :— 

Firstly, the use of mongrel bred bulls—animals which possess no 
quality except that of hardiness, and which beget offspring which are 
neither uniform in type nor do they possess any of the qualities of 
beef or milk production in any marked degree. Without disparaging 
the importance of a good dam, the influence of the sire, regardless of 
any question of prepotency, is fifty times as great, since his qualities 
are transmitted to 50 or more of his offspring in one season, whereas 
the character of the dam is only handed down in one animal By 
the continual-use of well-bred sires, inferior stock in other countries 
have been graded up to a high standard of merit, and with knowledge 
and enterprise the same result should even more rapidly be secured 
in this Colony, which possesses excellent foundation stock in its 
indigenous breed. ^ 

Secondly, the common practice of allowing cattle, young anal 
old, to be reared together is one which has no defence in any herd 
where an attempt at sound and successful management is made. The j 
absence of sufficient fencing, and the (fifficulties of watering stock onf 
many farms, is to a large extent responsible for this practice in fhisj 
Colony, but if stockbreeding is te-I>ecome a source of pfofit to the 
owner, an effort should be made to overcome the difficulties. The 
castration of young bulls at an earlier age, and the grazing of the 
heifers apart from all bulls until they are at least two years old, will 
do much to remove this obstacle to successful stockbreeding. 

Blue-tongue in sheep generally begins at this season of the year. 
There is every prospect that it will : be, successful ''bepabated' by 
inoculation with Dr. Thoiler’s blue-tongue vaccine. 
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Trees. —This is a good season for planting trees. Varieties 
should be chosen suitable for the purpose required, and suitable to the 
climatic conditions in the district in which they are planted. They 
can be obtained at cheap rates from the nurseries of the Division of 
Forestry, particulars of which have been issued in catalogue form by 
the Department, and can he obtained, free of charge*, on application to 
the Government Printer, Pretoria. 


NOTES OX THE GARDEN. 


November. 

Vegetables .— Sow asparagus, artichoke, beaus, cabbage, beet, 
cauliflower, carrots, chicory, cucumber, mealies, egg plant, endive, leek, 
lettuce, parsnip, melons, onions, rhubarb, salsify, seorzonera, radish* 
spinach, tomato, turnips, squash, pumpkins, and all kinds of herb* 

Water Melons .—Water melons can still he sown this month. 
They thrive l est in a moderately enriched light soil. The hills should 
be from 4 to ti feet apart each way, according to the richness of the 
soil. Before planting mix well with the soil in each hill about two 
shovelsful of well rotted manure. Sow from 1 '2 to lf> seeds to each 
hill, and thin out when the plants are large enough, leaving three or 
four of the strongest. Pick off the leading shoots as the growth 
become# too luxuriant. The same applies to sweet melons. 

Flowers .—In this month the following flower seeds may be 
sown :—Mignonette, candytuft, stocks, pinks, daisy, phlox, verbena, 
aster, carnation, cosmos, zinnia, cockscomb, petunia, sweet pea, dahlia, 
tuberose, narcissus, snowdrops, violets, freosia, lily, etc. 


December. 

Vegetables .— Sow borecole, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, beaus, 
cabbage, cauliflower, carrot, cress, celery, kohl rabi, lettuce, mustard, 
peas, radish, spinach, parsnips, parsley, tomato, vegetable marrow, and 
all herbs. Potatoes can now be planted. 

Flowers .—Sow cosmos, balsam, stock, larkspur, marigold, petunia, 
candytuft, phlox, carnation, sweet pea, pinks, snapdragon, and aster. 

In sowing flower seeds it is well to select a shaded place, but not 
under the drip of trees. If there is no natural shade some covering 
should be placed over the seed bed, a foot or two above it, during the 
hottest part of the day. The soil should be made as fine as possible, 
and the seed covered to its own depth only. Very small seeds, such as 
begonia, mimulus, etc., are best sown in pots, watering the soil well 
before sowing the seed. The seed should be spread evenly over the 
surface, and not covered with soil, gild a piece of glass should be fitted* 
closely to the top of the pot to check evaporation, and then no water 
will tie required until the young plants have appeared. 
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Jaxttary. 

Vegetables .—Sow beans (bush and runner), beet, borecole, 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, carrots, mustard and cress, 
cucumber, lettuce, parsnips, radish, spinach, tomato, turnips, and all 
herbs. 

Plant out from seed-beds cabbage, cauliflower and celery (in 
trenches). Stop cucumber vines when setting fruit by pinching off the 
points of the shoots. Plant out potatoes. Protect the seed-beds from 
the sun, it being too strong for tender seedlings. Keep up a good 
supply of water, and see that the ground does not become caked. 

Flair e rs .—Sow primula, cineraria, cam at ion, stock, f oxgl o ve, 
columbine, wallflower, daisy, godetia, diantlms, verbena, snapdragon, 
sweet pea, and other hardy flowers. 


THE ORCHARD. 

By R. A. Davis, Horticulturist. 

November. - 

Deciduous Fruit Trees .—The stems of young fruit trees which 
were planted last season may be whitewashed, to prevent sun burn. 
This is the only case in which whitewashing is of the slightest use to 
the trunk of a fruit tree. Many people like to see the stems of their 
fruit trees looking white and clean. There is no real reason why this 
should not be done if anyone wishes it. The only remark I wish to 
make is that though it will not do any good to the trees, it will certainly 
do no lmnu. 

This is the month for early fruits to make their appearance. 
Apricots and peaches of good quality are now obtainable during this 
month, and if last year is any criterion prices should be fairly high. 
Picking, packing, marketing in a neat small attractive package have all 
to do with the securing of good prices. I am glad to say there is no 
difficulty now in obtaining boxes for packing in the Transvaal. Messrs. 
Mosenthal Bros., of Church Street, stock clear pine boxes in the 
following sizes :— 

2 x 9 x 15, apricot and plum ; 

2^ x x 18, plum and peach ; 

5 x 12 x 18, pear ; 

The California half-crate, containing 4 baskets, each holding 5 of 
fruit ; 

The California standard orange box ; 

The California standard apple box, 22 x 11 x 30 ; 

while Messrs. Francis & Sons, of Market Street, Pretoria, are making 
arrangements to secure locally made boxes. 

Oiirus.-Prices for all kinds of citrus fruits are now advancing, 
and the demand for late ripening varieties is becoming very large. The 
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Valencia-late and Du Roi are two of the best late varieties. In those 
cases where all the fruit has been gathered in and there is a nice young 
crop coining on, it is time the trees should have a thorough soaking of 
water. If good rain has not already fallen, resort must be had to the 
irrigation furrow ; in those cases, however, where growers are trying 
to hold the fruit on their trees for the late market, water should not 
be given in anything like such large quantities. 

December. 

Deciduous .—On looking over last year’s Orchard ISTotes I find 
they are so suitable to the present conditions that at the risk of 
repetition I am publishing them again in identically the same 
form. After last month’s remarks about the picking and 
packing of fruit, one would think not much further need 
be said on the subject. It has been found, however, that 
this is a matter which has constantly to be kept before the public, 
which is rather remarkable when one considers that the packers of good 
fruit reap such a good harvest. An ideal should be aimed at in every 
industry. The point to be attained in fruit packing is ‘‘ when 
your boxes of fruit sell on sight of the packer’s name or 
brand, without any examination or opening/’ This cannot be 
achieved without personal supervision and watchful care over every 
operation from the picking of the fruit to the sale of same on the 
morning market. Much is needed, and will undoubtedly be supplied, 
by our railroad system as the need developes. Special refrigerator fruit 
cars will be a necessity, and each will have to be packed properly—a 
space for each box, not as at present ; and, in addition, the rates on 
fruit will probably need revising, and the time in transit accelerating. 
Each package of fruit should bear the grower’s name (brand if he has 
adopted one) and address, with the variety of fruit distinctly set forth, 
also the number of specimens contained in each box. Bear in mind, 
also, that once having built up such a reputation that your fruit sells 
on sight of your brand alone, if you should attempt to trade on that 
reputation you are on the high road to low prices. This means constant 
care to pack sound fruit, to send out only the best. A lost reputation 
is difficult to rebuild. Wherever possible grow your peaches, apricots, 
plums, etc., without irrigation. Too much water is usually given, and 
that is worse than none at all ; it renders fruit: large, hut spoils texture, 
flavour and carrying qualities. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that if no water is given, frequent cultivation of the ground is 
imperative. Fruit which is produced under what is known here as dry 
cultivation is undoubtedly of the best quality ; this being due to the 
fact that the trees receive enough but not too much moisture. Whilst 
this system of cultivation is carried out on all the experimental stations 
of this Department, the use of irrigation is far from being entirely 
condemned. Some parts of the Colony are frequently in sore need of 
water, and suffer from hot dry winds, which make evaporation 
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extremely rapid. The judicious use of water in such cases is to be 
advocated ;= always make the work as thorough as possible and follow 
up with cultivation. 

Summer pruning, in those instances where it is necessary, shall 
now be undertaken. Instructions with reference to this operation may 
be obtained by applying for a leaflet on this subject, which has been 
issued by the Department. 

Citrus .—This is one of the best summer months for planting 
oranges, lemons, etc., and is exactly in opposition to the laws which 
govern the planting of deciduous fruit trees. These should only be 
planted when dormant, during the months of July and August. Citrus, 
however, and in fact all ever-greon trees may be very safely trans¬ 
planted during the summer months in this Colony. As a rule, this is 
an off month as regards work in the orange grove, but there are always 
many things that require looking after. An ever watchful eye should 
be kept on the look out for the first sign of collar rot. The trees should 
be carefully examined for scale and other insects, all dead wood should 
be cut out and the lower limbs of the tree so trimmed up with the 
pruning knife that their ends may he at least eighteen inches from the 
ground. It is pleasant to note that this system >>f training is gradually 
becoming more widely spread, and it is hoped that eventually it will 
be generally adopted throughout the whole Colony. 


January. 

Deciduous .—As is generally known, there has been no jam factory 
in operation in the Transvaal since the war. The time has arrived, 
however, when a certain surplus of fruit may be possible, and it is 
to be hoped that arrangements will be satisfactorily made which will 
admit of the manufacture of jam lad rig begun in this Colony, as is the 
case in Natal and Cape Colony. This is the month of the year for 
Transvaal fruit generally, and peaches and plums in particular. It is 
rumoured that owing to the low prices obtained on our markets last 
year by the Cape Colony shippers we are not to be favoured during the 
present, season with quite as many consignments of their fruit. This 
should leave our market in a better condition for our own growers, of 
whom there are a number at present who will enter the field this year 
on a fairly large scale, and whose fruit will have the additional 
advantage of being placed on the market in a perfectly fresh condition. 
There are no particular cultural hints for circulation this month, but 
I would like to point out that we have an Entomologist in the 
Agricultural Department who will be only too ready to offer any 
assistance to anyone who is in trouble with insect pests. 

dims .—This is also a good month for planting young citrus trees 
of ail kinds. A much needed word of caution is given here with 
regard to two points which were noticed last season. Do not, in the 
.first place, purchase any citrus trees, mango, etc., for shipment, loose, 
-or with roots packed in moss ; such trees should always be packed in 
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soil. The freight may cost a little more, but with trees packed in this 
manner the chances of losing even one tree in transplanting are reduced 
to a minimum. A further caution is needed with regard to the trees 
themselves. As often as not citrus trees are sent in from our 
neighbouring Colonies which are utter rubbish, often measuring not 
over 15 inches in height and composed entirely of first growth wood— 
in reality sap wood. These are accepted and planted in good faith, but 
with a couple of degrees of frost in the winter there is an end of them. 
This means loss all round, excepting to. the railroad. The purchaser 
loses his trees and the transport costs, while the nurseryman loses his 
good name, and i)ossibly is compelled to replace the trees in order to 
keep on good terms with his customer. So no one is benefited, and yet 
a good many people will buy small trees because they are low priced 
(but not cheap), and the nurseryman will supply small stuff because 
they can do it at £2 or £3 per 100 less than a well grown tree would 
cost. Now a fair price for first-class well grown citrus trees, % °f an 
inch in diameter at a foot; from the ground, and not less than four feet 
in height, is 4s. each, packed in single tins and buying by the 100. The 
trees should be grown to a single stem and staked to keep them 
straight. This system is rarely practised, the usual tree one gets 
having already branched out in tree form in the nursery. Still, if you 
cannot get the kind of trees here described, insist, at any rate, upon 
getting the very best you can, and accept nothing under 3 ft. in height ; 
look out for a good solid stem of well matured wood, and u see that 
you get it.” A fair price for such trees as are usually described as 
first-class and answer the latter description, would be £15 per 100. 
One item further may be mentioned, and that is, you may buy now any 
kind of fruit tree grown in South Africa without any risk of getting 
any, disease with it. The Ordinance for preventing the spread of insect 
pests and plant, diseases now in force, and administered by the 
Entomological Division, is one of the greatest safe-guards “ against 
diseased trees. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This column will be devoted to correspondence, and an endeavour made to 
reply to all inquiries upon agricultural topics, or concerning any of the articles 
published from time to time in the Journal. 

Correspondents will kindly write on one side of the paper only. No manuscript 
will be returned. 

All letters must be addressed to the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal/* 
Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 


UTILITY OF HOMERS IN THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

To tlie Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a little space to set before our 
farmer friends the benefits of keeping homer pigeons? A subject 
continually cropping up at Farmers’ Congresses is the means of 
attaining better communication in the country districts. Now, homing 
pigeons have been referred to on these occasions, but in such terms as 
to indicate that the real practical utility of these birds is not fully 
realized. 

If the farmer once understood and believed that the breeding of 
homers is a comparatively easy matter, and that their return to their 
lofts, when properly trained, is practically certain, he would surely 
grasp what a useful and cheap means of communication lies within his 
reach. Take the case of a farmer at a considerable distance from home. 
What is easier than for him to take lialf-a-dozen birds in a basket to the 
town or railway station for which he is bound and despatch them as 
need may arise ? 

Or, again, an overseer is Jeft in charge of a farm and wishes to 
report at intervals to his employers. The latter takes over a basket 
of birds which can be released at regular periods with the required 
messages, or a loft can be kept at both ends, and birds exchanged, thus 
establishing a regular post. The same would apply to friends living 
at a distance, and would undoubtedly add greatly to the interest of 
country life. The farmer's birds would cost him practically nothing to 
keep. 

A most important development would be the establishing of lofts 
at the different magistracies throughout the epuntry whence birds 
could be furnished to the mounted police on their rounds. There can 
be no doubt that circumstances must frequently occur when the benefit 
of such a rapid and certain means of communication would be simply 
invaluable. 

When I say that it is an easy matter to breed and train homers, I 
am not thinking of the bird that competes in a 500 -mile race against 
dozens of others, and wins perhaps with only a few minutes in hand. 
What I have in mind is the bird which is perhaps only moderate in 
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point of speed, but can be relied upon to turn up at its loft, and for 
such distances as would be required, say up to 100 miles, it would be 
quite easy to obtain such birds in the first season of breeding. Of course 
it goes without saying that good blooded birds are needed for a start, 
and fortunately there are plenty such to be had in the Cape Peninsula, 
and at very moderate prices. A good example of the practical use of 
homers was afforded by the saving of several lives from a wrecked 
dredger off the Natal coast some months ago. The rescue was due 
solely and entirely to the fact that the captain of the boat had several 
homers on board, and dispatched them with appeals for help. 


Now 1 do not claim any originality or credit for my suggestions, 
which probably have been put forward before, nor am I in any way 
interested in the breeding or sale of homers, but I do think the fact 
that our country friends have a remedy in their own hands, for their 
isolation should be brought home to them. 

I do not wish to infringe upon your space with details as to 
breeding and training, which would naturally be of some length. 
Suffice it to say in brief that the breeding season usually commences 
early in May, and the training of young birds in November. Tt will be 
understood that the stock birds are not allowed freedom, as they would 
return to their lofts. An interesting case of the strong homing instinct, 
common to well bred birds was recently shown bv some of the stock 
birds belonging to Mr. A. J. Savage, late of Woodstock, near Capetown. 
After residing several months in Bloemfontein and breeding from the 
birds in question, Mr. Savage ventured to let them out for a little 
exercise, whereupon they at once made tracks for their old quarters, 
turning up there in almost record time. 

I shall be happy to furnish the address of club secretaries to any 
enquirers, and 1 am <me these officials would be glad to reply to any 
questions regarding stock birds or in regard to breeding and training. 

Yours, etc., 

F. LINCOLN LEAK. 

Main ’Road, Observatory, 

Capetown, O.C. 


CALL SICKNESS IN SHEEP. 

To the Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

Sir,—I am losing a lot of mv sheep through gall sickness, and I 
have tried all sorts of the farmers’ remedies about here, but they have 
failed. Can you not prescribe anything good for this. I should be 
indeed very much obliged if you can help me in any way in this matter, 
m I have lost a good many fat ewes. 

Yours, etc., 

A. W. REED. 

Balmoral, Middelburg. 
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Answer : With respect to your enquiry, there are so many 
disorders grouped together under the name of gall sickness that it is 
'somewhat difficult for me to advise you as to treatment without 
obtaining some more definite information on the symptoms shown by 
the affected animals during life—the duration of the disease and the 
post mortem appearances after death. If you can give me some 
particulars on these points, I will then be better able to express an 
opinion as to the cause of the illness of your animals, and most 
appropriate treatment. If, lnwever, the condition is due to the sheep 
feeding on dry nnnutritions herbage, I would suggest that you try the 
administration of six or seven grains of calomel shaken dry on the back 
of the tongue, and followed in about six or eight hours’ time by two or 
three ounces of Epsom Salts, to which a little ginger and sugar have 
been added, and the whole dissolved in about three-quarters of a pint 
of warm water. Should this not prove effective, please write me again, 
giving fuller particulars as to the character of the illness from which 
vour animals are suffering. 

0. E. (HiAY, 

Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

Sir,—1 beg to thank you for your letter in reply to mv enquiry 
regarding gall sickness in my sheep. 

I am pleased to say that the prescription you sent me seems to 
act very well when the animal takes the sickness in the slow form* 
They seem to take this gall sickness in two different forms. The worse 
is as follows : The animal in full health suddenly ceases to feed* 
wanders away from the flock, has a staring look, and becomes excited, 
with a peculiar quivering of the eyes. When very bad it kneels down 
on its front legs and bites at the ground, apparently in much pain, and 
usually does not live longer than 2 to (> or S hours at the longest. 

The post mortem appearance is a general congestion and 
decomposition of the tissues, and swelling of the carcase takes place 
very rapidly. The gall is usually very large. The prescription you 
sent me does not seem to have effect before death. 

Answer : With reference to your further enquiry regarding the 
prevention of gall sickness, I am rather inclined to think, from your 
description of the acute eases to which you refer, that these are easea 
of u geilziekte ” rather than gall sickness. This is an affection 
apparently due to chemical changes occurring in the food after it is 
taken to the stomach. These changes are probably of a fermentative 
character, and in such cases taking preventive measures by dosing all 
your shoe}) is more likely to lead to good results than simply treating 
the animals when they show symptoms of sickness, as the disease 
such a rapid course that death ensues before the medicine has time to 
take,effect. As a preventive, experiments have shown that Cooper’s 
Dtp is very useful. Mix one teaspoonful of Cooper’s IDIp with ten of 
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Balt, and give each full grown animal a teaspoonful of the mixture 
twice a week for two or three weeks, and you will probably find that 
these cases no longer occur. 

In the case of animals noticed to be ill you might try the effect 
of giving one tablespoonful of turpentine, shaken up in about six 
ounces of raw linseed oil, bleeding the animals at the same time, and 
removing about a teacupful of blood. 


TULP POISONING. 

Can you tell me what would be a good remedy to treat a sheep 
or goat when suffering from “ tulp poisoning ” ? 

Yours, etc., 

A. W. REED. 

With reference to tulp poisoning in cattle, I would suggest that 
you administer about a bottleful of a mixture of equal parts of lime 
water and raw linseed oil. Should the animal show a tendency to blow 
up, as they often do in such eases, it would be well to tap the animal 
by introducing a trocar and canula into the first stomach by piercing 
the flank on the left side at a point equally distant from the last rib, 
flank angle of the haunch and the edge of the processes of the lumber 
vertebrae (that is just about the place where the hair curls on the flank 
of a horse). Trocar and canula—with instructions as to use—you can 
obtain from Messrs. Mayer ana MelUer, surgical instrument makers, 
Jouhert Street, Johannesburg, and will cost probably about 5s. 

C. E. GRAY, 

Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


WIRE WORM IN DONKEYS. 

To the Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

Sir,—In the July number of the u Dutch Agricultural Journal” 
I read of a remedy against wire worms in sheep and goats, made of 
Cooper’s Dip, sulphur, lime and salt, and 1 would like to know whether 
this remedy is also a remedy for donkeys? I have two spans of donkeys 
Buffering from an attack of wire worms. 

Yours, etc., 

Lvden burg. A. HOPPE. 

. Answer : With respect to your enquiry as to dosing donkeys for 
wire worm with Cooper’s Dip, salt and sulphur, you may do so, giving 
Up to a teaspoonful and a half of the mixture prescribed for sheep ; 
but as the hair worm found in donkeys is different from that found in 
sheep and goats, I think you will find that better results will follow th# 
administration of blue-stone. But if you give this do not give more 
than 40 grains of blue-stone dissolved in at least a whisky bottle full 
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of warm water. This dose should be repeated in about four days* time, 
but before dosing all your animals I would recommend you to try the 
effect of the dose mentioned on one or two of the weakest donkeys in 
your span, as animals which are much weakened by attacks of worms 
at this time of the year may not stand the administration of large doses 
well, and if your donkeys are much weakened it may be necessary for 
you to give a little less than the dose recommended, 

0. E. GRAY, 

Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


TOBACCO GROWING IN THE DISTRICT OF 
HEIDELBERG. 

To the Tobacco Expert. 

Sir,—I shall be glad if you will kindly give me a few hints in 
regard to tobacco growing in this district. The soil here is a red sandy 
loam. The tobacco is dried in the dwelling-house, under an iron roof, 
and by the open door, without any care. It bums very well, and is a 
large leafy kind of tobacco. 

I want to grow and to prepare a first-class tobacco for cigar, 
cigarette (light colour) and tobacco (pipe), to see which is the best 
paying crop. At present I am building a large drying shed with stone 
walls and a grass roof. 1b the red saiidy loam I have given a dressing 
of stable manure in January, and 50ff lbs. j>er acre of basic slag and 
superphosphates mixed together in equal portions. I have reaped from 
this land an excellent crop of cattle turnips, and T propose to sow winter 
oats under irrigation, which 1 shall reap in November, and at the end 
of November I will plant tobacco without any more manuring. Do 
you think this is a good plan ? 

To plant about five English acres, how many square yards of seed 
beds shall I require? Could you let me have some cheese cloth for 
covering these seed beds? I might mention that the tobacco grown 
here is rather heavy, with plenty of leaf. 

Yours, etc., 

PTO. Fortuna, C. BECKER. 

Dist. Heidelberg. 


Answer : I have the honour to acknowledge your letter, together 
with the sample referred to therein. The leaves in question were not 
packed in good condition, and *it is therefore a difficult matter to make 
an examination of them. In future, when submitting samples for 
inspection it would be well to pack the leaves in a slightly moist and 
pliable condition, rolled tightly and enclosed in a piece of cloth or linen 
so that the moisture does not evaporate, 

% From the description you give of your field I should say that 
the land will prove to be good tobacco soil I think the heavy dressing 
of fertilisers you have applied is quite sufficient to insure a good crop 
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of tobacco. After the winter oats have been cleared off the land, the 
latter should be well prepared, so that it may be in a good condition 
when the time of transplanting arrives. 

3. With regard to your enquiries as to the size of seed beds 
required for your plot, this, of course, all depends upon the quality of 
the seed sown, and whether it is sown thickly or not. In any case I 
should advise you to sow sufficient seed to allow of your having a few 
seed-beds of young plants in reserve. In this country the usual rate 
for sowing seed in the beds is one tablespoonful of seed (mixed with 
ashes or meal) for 100 square yards. Tt is necessary that the plants 
which die off in the field after transplanting should be replaced by 
others immediately if you are in obtain a crop of uniform plants. The 
strong, healthy plants should first he transplanted, the less forward 
ones being left until large enough. The distance at which the plants 
should be sot out in the field varies very much having regard to the 
variety grown. Heavy tobaccos will only require about front 1T> to 24 
inches space between the plants : but the same distance (m\, 3 feet) 
between the rows. The exact distance* can only be determined if the 
special kind of seed to be used, etc., is stated. 

1. I may say that T like the description of the curing shed yon 
are building, and think it should prove a success, ventilators should be 
made in the shed of such a j wit tern that they can be controlled at will 
as it; is necessary that any air moisture should he properly admitted 
and excluded. 

n. I regret to say I am unable to let you have any cheese cloth 
at present, as wo have only imported sufficient for our own experiments. 
If you are unable to obtain this material in the country, 1 would advise 
you to make grass or reed'covers for your seed beds. These should be 
constructed in such a manner as to allow of their removal at will in 
order that the plants may receive sufficient light, and on the other 
hand an. 1 not scorched by the hot sun. 

0. Referring to the seed question, I have no varieties on hand 
which I can recommend as a standard crop for your district. The 
object of our experimental work, amongst other things, is to raise good 
acclimatised scad on our Experiment Stations by selecting and 
breeding, etc. For the present the best advice I can give you is to 
obtain some seed from one of your neighbours, who has been growing 
tobacco with success. If the necessary care and attention is given to 
such seed the result should be gratifying. Although I cannot 
recommend any variety of seed as yet, T am sending you some samples 
purely for trial. These varieties should be kept quite separate in the 
seed beds and in the field, and I shall be glad to bear from you again 
as to what success you have with these. I am glad to tind that you 
are taking such a keen interest in tobacco culture, and if I can be of 
any further service to you at any time, please let me know. 

J. van LEENHOFF, 
Government Tobacco Expert. 
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Tobacco seed germination. 

Sir,— 1 duly received your letter with the seed enclosed, for which 
I thank you. What do you recommend for treating the seeds to make 
them germinate quickly, so as not to have them lying an unnecessarily 
long time in the seed beds and exposed to all sorts of risks? 

Yours, etc., 

C. BECKER. 

♦ 

Answer : If the following points are observed the germination of 
tobacco seed will be greatly assisted ;— 

1. The seed beds must lx* well prepared, i.e. y the soil should be well 
pulverised, fertile and loose. 

2. The seed bed should be kept dark until the seeds have 
germinated. 

3. The beds must be covered at night time as a protection from 
the cold. 

4. Keep the beds constantly moist (not wet) by applying water 
with a spray pump or very fine watering can. 

J. van LEKNHOFF, 
Government Tobacco Expert. 


TREATMENT OF TOBACCO. 

To the* Government Tobacco Expert. 

Sir,—I am anxious, if possible, to sweat and cut my tobacco crop 
during the month of August, Of course the leaf is too dry to handle, 
and I would be glad of your advice as to the best method of (a) 
moistening the leaf so that it can la* packed'to sweat, and (6) whether 
it is better to sweat the leaf first and to cut it up afterwards, or to cut 
first and then sweat? Aly tobacco is a fine texture leaf ; reddish 
brown, and I wish to prepare it for pipe tobacco. 

Yours, etc., 

Potgietersrust, Waterherg. S. W, B. SIIEPSTONE. 

Answer : I have the honour to acknowledge your letter, and shall 
be glad to know what kind of pipe tobacco you wish to produce. 

2. When producing yellow cigarette tobacco, it is advisable to first 
sort the same, and afterwards dispose of it to the manufacturer. As 
regards the ordinary Boer tobacco, 1 would refer you to the article 
which appeared in “ Agricultural Journal,” No. 17 (October, 1906). 

6, In your case, if you have large quantities of leaf, I would 
suggest that it be sweated in the leaf so that the different qualities can 
be sorted in order that you can supply the particular article required 
by the different buyers. A better price can, of course, be obtained if 
you sort your leaf, for you are then able to supply a quantity of a 
• particular kind of leaf. 

4. With respect to your inquiries re the moistening of tobacco. 
(During the dry season I consider the most practical method is to use’ 
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steam in your shed, the shed being so constructed as to render it capable 
of retaining the moisture. In the rainy season, however, a certain 
amount of atmospheric moisture is available. 

5. After taking down the tobacco in the shed, you should first put 
down a layer of inferior tobacco, spray it with water, and when the 
latter is absorbed lay down a few layers of your tobacco taken from 
the shed, spraying each layer as it is put down. The whole should be 
covered with blankets to prevent drying out. 

C>. The above remarks apply only to dark tobaccos, for with this 
kind of leaf there is not much risk of applying too much moisture ; if, 
however, an excess of water is applied there is always the danger of the 
tobacco rotting, whilst in the case of yellow tobacco very little moisture 
is needed, if too much is applied the leaf loses its value. The correct 
quantity of water to apply can 1 est he determined by experiments, and 
cannot be set down in a few words. 


7. If you intend to take up the tobacco industry on a large scale, 
I would advise you to first visit some of the factories, and obtain 
information as to the class of article for which there is the greatest 
demand, and von could also act a good idea as to how to properlv sort 

,he ' 1. van I.KEXHOFF, ’ 


(jovermnont Tobacco Expert. 


DESTINATION OF POPLAR RESIT. 

To the Editor <>f the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,--I shall be obliged if you will kindly inform me how to 
destroy a large | oplar l ush here, which has been cut down, allowed 
to dry and burnt off, but it scorns to thrive on this treatment. 

Yours, etc.. 

Boschhoek. P.O. Heidelberg. W. BERNARD. 

Answer : Your letter to the Editor of the “ Agricultural Journal v 
has been passed to me for reply. I gather that the ground in the 
neighbourhood of the tree, which you have cut down, is permeated by 
the roots, and that young shoots continually spring up from these roots. 

You could kill the roots, at the expense of rendering the soil 
•terile, by any convenient plant poison. In such a case the soil would 
be incapable of supporting plant life for a few months after the 
treatment. 

The following would le suitable poisons to use :— 

Carbolic Acidl —Water the ground at the rate of, say, one gallon 
per square yard with a solution containing 4 oz. of crude carbolic acid 
to the gallon of water. 

2, Common Salt —Water the ground at the rate of 1 gallon per 
square yard with hot water, in which you have dissolved common salt 
in the proportion of 2 lbs. to the gallon. 
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3. Calcium sulphide .—Boil 5 gallons of water with 15 lbs. of good 
lime and add 2 lbs. of flowers of sulphur or powdered roll sulphur ; 
boil until the liquid is almost clear and dark yellow in colour. Dilute 
with water to 10 gallons and apply from a watering can at the rate of 
1 gallon per square yard. 

4. Sulphuric Acid .—To a gallon of water add 8 ounces of 

sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) and supply at the rate of 1 gallon per 
square yard. This substance is very destructive to clothing, etc., and 
requires great care in handling. Any one of the above substances would 
probably be quite effective, and you may use whichever is the most 
convenient. Of course for common salt you may use the agricultural 
salt, sold for “ licks,” etc. I shall be glad to know what success you 
have m your attempts. HERBERT INGLE, 

Chief Chemist. 

Chemical Laboratory, Department of Agriculture. 


INSECTS IN CARNATIONS, ROSES AND VIOLETS. 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—Would von be kind enough to give me a little advice on the 
following questions ? 

1. I have lost a few very good carnation plants during the last 
year, and on pulling them up I have always found the root perforated, 
and the perforation running up the stalk. Only in one instance have 
I found any grub or insect inside this perforation. It was a small black 
insect, which ran away on being disturbed. 

2. What can I do to prevent blight in roses ? 

3. What can 1 do to get rid of the red spider in violets, Kaiser 
Wilhelm, Californian Double White, Princess of Wales have been 
badly attacked. 

4. The Australian bug has appeared on my rose trees during the 
last week or two. What should 1 do? 

As I am an amateur in growing these three varieties of flowers, I 

shall be glad of a little assistance. ^ 

° Yours, etc., 

Pilgrims Rest. WALTER GIBSON. 

Answer : Your letter has been forwarded to me for reply. 

1. The perforations in the carnation roots may be caused by either 
wire worm or eel worm. Probably by both. You do not state the age 
or size of the plants. If more than a year old it is possible that the 
excessive wet season started the lower roots to decay and the eel worm 
in that case yrould very quickly finish the work. I have lost a lot in 
this way during this season. The treatment in that case is a drier 
situation. Ashes dug into the ground are used to mitigate the damage 
caused by eel worms, but in a season such as the last, I fear they would 
Lave little effect Wireworms may be trapped by pieces of 
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carrot just below the surface of the soil in the immediate vicinity of 
the plants. These should be examined daily, and the worms killed. 

2. If by blight you mean the Aphis, paraffine emulsion, 20 pints 
water to 1 of paraffine, is a good insecticide. A strong soap solution 
made of 2 lbs. of soft soap to 4 gallons of water is also fairly efficacious. 
Care must be used that the soap is not too strong. It is best to try on 
one plant first. The foliage of tea roses is much more delicate than 
the hybrids. If the blight you allude to is a fungoid growth, you would 
find a spraying with Bordeaux mixture, during the winter, would check 
the disease. 

8. I fear the work of effectually checking red spider on violets is 
too laborious to b<* considered, lied spider can be cured by copious 
sprayings with cold water, but the cold water must be sprayed on to the 
insects, that is, under the leaves. This spraying would have to be done 
daily for a week or ten days, and even then a certain proportion would 
probably escape. Paraffine emulsion would kill them if it could be 
applied to under sides of the leaves. I think, on the whole, you will 
find the best way is to remove the infected leaves. If all the leaves 
are infected clear them off and give the plants plenty of water daily. 
Of course you will lose a certain portion of the flowering period, but 
your plants, if young, will not suffer. Violets should not be allowed 
to remain in one spot for more than three seasons. I find it answers 
best to have a small bed of young plants made each year, and destroy 
rhe three-year-old bed each season. 

4. Tlie remedy for Australian bug is the Vedalia ladybird, which 
usually appears as soon as the bug. If they should become bad in your 
district it would be advisable to write to the Entomologist (enclosing 
a sample of the bug) and ask for a few Vedalia, which I believe he has 
in limited quantity. Trusting these few hints may be of some use to you. 

ARTHUR E. BESTER, 

Experimental Farm, Potehefstroom. Assistant Horticulturist. 


THE MAGGOT FLY. 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—Referring to the last issue of the “ Agricultural Journal,” 

in which an article on the maggot fly appears, I may state that I have 

been infested with this maggot. As far as I can remember it must 

have been about February of this year. I had what 1 took to be two 

boils, one on the top of the foot and the other on the thigh. The one 

■on the foot prevented me getting my boot on, so I set to and burst 

it, and, to my great surprise, out came this maggot. I then took the 

other out of my thigh. I may say that I took one in to our Railway 

Medical Officer, Dr. Osborne, and received from him some lotion. The 

other lived for 24 hours in a pill box, notwithstanding the fact that L 

put some of the lotion into the box. -- r 
* lours, etc., 

Wonderboom, Pretoria North. W. B. DEVONPORT. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The An mini Conference of the Transvaal Agrieulmral Union was held 
at. Pretoria on the 26th of August. The proceedings were opened by 
the Premier, the Right Hon. General Louis Botha, 
who delivered a most inspiring address in the 
The Union presence of a large and representative body of 

Conference. farmers and townsfolk, including His Worship the 

Mayor. The Conference lasted time days, and 
passed off very successfully. It covered a large and 
varied field, accomplished much good work, and was marked by a keen 
desire on the part of every member to promote the best, interests of the 
country. The debates on railways, co-operation, agricultural education 
and irrigation were unusually interesting and animated, and brought 
forward many new points for further and fuller consideration. 

* # « * 

The agenda paper consisted of nineteen sections, and touched upon 
325 items. Towards the close of the session it became plainly 
impossible to do anything like justice to a large number <»f items ; and, 
consequently, the last afternoon was taken up in merely reading and 
hastily passing the various resolutions, without any attempt at formal 
discussion. This was the more regretable as several members had 
come prepared to speak upon certain matters, which had to be passed 
over in the most casual manner for lack of sufficient time. We 
understand, however, that the Executive Committee have already 
decided to materially curtail the agenda paper next year in order to 
eliminate the less important items. This, in our opinion, is essential 
if the Union is to continue to exercise its proper function of influencing 
public opinion, advising the Government, and keeping the Department 
of Agriculture in close touch with the real needs of our farming 
community. 

The regulation which enforces a five minute-’ limit on every 
speaker is to be most strongly commended ; and we hope that it will 
be rigidly adhered to at all future conferences. We wore also gratified 
to note a distinct improvement in the despatch of the business of the 
meeting, and also trpon the fact that the various speakers confined 
themselves strictly to the several items appearing upon the agenda. In 
the Transvaal we hear much respecting the value of money ; but the 
valno cf time is seldom or never emphasised. And now it remains for 
ns to cordially compliment the retiring President, Mr, J. E. van der 
Mervve, on the able and earnest manner with which he has conducted 
the deliberations of'this assembly during the past year ; while* at the 
same time, we congratulate his successor in office* the lion. A* fib 
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Robertson ; nor must we fail to heartily felicitate Mr. F. T. Nicholson, 
the indefatigable secretary, on the high efficiency which the Union has 
now attained. 

* * « *■ 

The Right Hon. the Prime Minister and Minister of Agriculture was 
warmly received on rising to address the Conference. General Botha 
spoke as follows :—Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,-—It is an unusual pleasure to be present 
The Premier at a meeting representing the agricultural interests 

on of the whole of the Transvaal, and I esteem it an 

Agriculture. honour to have been invited to declare this 
Conference open. You have all listened with great 
interest to the yearly report of the President, which 
contains much information concerning the work of the Union, and of 
the Department over which I have the honour to preside. It also refers 
to many matters which T hope my Department will earrv out in the 
near future. It is, therefore, not necessary for me to repeat what has 
been already said, or to enter into the details of what has been, and is\ 
to be, done in the future. 

* * * v> 

The Union has done much useful work in connection with the 
question of agricultural co-operation, and is one of the oldest 
organisations of fanning interests. This is my first appearance in your 
meetings since the close of the war, and 1 would urge upon the Union 
the necessity of publishing the results of their labours in connection 
with the sale of wool, grain, etc., in the form of pamphlets, distributed 
among the farming population. Do not be afraid of letting people 
know what you are doing. Urge upon the farmer the folly of selling 
his wool locally, and teach him to handle this product in such a manner 
as to enable him To secure t lie best possible price from the consumer. 
We must also co-operate for the sale of our mealie crop, on the lines 
suggested by the Union, and I am pleased to say that 1 have found a 
very general desire among the farmers to combine for such purposes. 
It seems only a little while ago that the word co-operation was quite 
new in this country, but to-day, no deputation, of the many which visit 
me, fails to express its belief in the value of co-operation. The Union 
has worked to create this belief, and I hope that it will continue its* 
efforts and succeed in establishing the movement on safe and 
permanently beneficial lines. In order to do this the greatest possible 
care is necessary, and the best possible methods must be adopted. The 
Government drafted a law dealing with this subject, but when they 
came to look closely into the matter they felt afraid to proceed without 
fuller information. Their fear was shared by the people, and the law 
was withdrawn. We have secured the services of a Danish expert, for 
a couple of years, and believe him to be a most capable man. We rely 
upon the Union to render him every possible assistance. The time has 
come wben,1f we do not co-operate we shall be lost. I am glad that we 
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have the Johannesburg market, and hope the farmers will reap the 
full benefit to be derived therefrom. 

* * * * 

The day is, however, coming when we shall need to export our 
products. At the present time we are importing articles into this 
country of a yearly value of some five or six million pounds, and I 
should be glad to see the day arrive when this condition of affairs will 
be brought to an end. This vast sum of money must lx* kept within 
our own borders, and in addition to this we must export our surplus 
products. I am sorry to find that the newcomer is attracted only to 
Johannesburg, where he hopes to speedily reap a fortune, although he 
may know nothing whatever concerning the gold mining industry. It 
would be far bettor if these men would use their money in the 
development of the land, and thus help to increase our local products 
and so reduce the cost of living. It is to be regretted that large areas 
of land are now locked up, and I should hail with the greatest pleasure 
the* day when our population will be increased from 300,000 to a 
million people. I believe that this can lx? done, for there is no fault to 
find with the land itself, nor did we fail, before flu* war, in raising 
large quantities of stock. Like Canada and Australia we should seek 
to increase our agricultural population. 1 am sorrv to see that a large 
number of white people are clamouring for repatriation. This is an 
unhealthy state of affairs, and T must protest, against a system which 
leads a man to spend his strength in an unsuitable sphere, and who, 
when he meets with misfortune, blames the country and desires to be 
placed outside its borders. If the population is to be permanently 
increased, it must be through settlement upon the land. This will mean 
general expansion throughout the country. 


In respect of irrigation, we hope to help the farmer, not by the 
construction of gigantic works, representing millions of money, but by 
the adoption of moderate schemes, which will be generally useful. 
Here also the Union has a wide field and can render valuable assistance 
to the Government. There are four industries which I believe could 
»be beneficially established in the Transvaal. I refer to wool, leather* 
tobacco, and fruit preserving. At present we are sending vast 
quantities of raw products out of the country, to be returned to us in 
the shape of manufactured articles. This is especially true of woollen 
goods, and articles manufactured from leather. I regret to find a 
general tendency to prefer the imported to the home-made article. 
Although the latter may be lacking in finish, the true lover of his 
country will prefer it to that which is imported. 

I hope that the Land Bank will prove a success, and that it will 
assist in promoting the prosperity of the country through the help 
jvhich it will be able to afford to the farming population. 
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We have excellent experimental farms, which have been 
established for your use. I have just visited the Stud Farm at 
Standerton, and seen horses of the best possible quality. I have never 
seen a finer collection of animals. We have also some most excellent 
sheep and cattle, and we hope that you will assist us to extend their 
usefulness. I am anxious to see the keeping of second-rate stud stock 
brought to an end, and the Government, who can do more in this 
direction than can be done by the farmer, are very anxious that you 
should visit their farms, and help to distribute the valuable stock to 
be found there, among the rank and file of the rural population. 


In respect of agricultural education, you will be pleased to see 
that steps are being taken which we hope will result in an Agricultural 
College, second to none to he found elsewhere. We must cease to 
import experts, and must lay ourselves out to raise these from amongst 
the children of the land in which we live.. We contemplate sending 
half-a-dozen suitable youths abroad to study in the most up-to-date 
centres, so that they may return, after completing their college course, 
to assist in the agricultural development of the Transvaal. In this 
direction we also need your help. 

In conclusion. 1 wish you every success, and expect more from 
you than I do from the Agricultural Department. The latter only 
performs the functions of a doctor. It is your duty to find the patients, 
ami to bring them within reach of the doctor's skill. A sum of £16.1,000 
lias been placed upon this year’s estimates for agricultural purposes. 
This is designed to furnish the schooling and the teaching which the 
farmer needs, together with such practical help as may be possible. 

I am pleased to see that the question of reorganizing agricultural 
shows is to he considered by this Conference, and shall be pleased to 
see a central show held each year, to which the best animals may b? 
sent for exhibition, and subsequent sale. Wo have too few first-class 
cattle, sheep and horses, and must endeavour to improve them by every 
means in our power. 

I desire to again thank you for the opportunity of being present, 
and now declare the Conference opened, whilst wishing you every 
success in connection with your labours. 


During two of the evenings of the Congress short scientific 
lectures were given t>v the Director of Agriculture, the Government 
Veterinary Bacteriologist, the Zoologist to the Museum, the 
Entomologist, the Government Tobacco Expert, and Major Huneberg, 
which, judging by the full houses, were highly appreciated by the 
members and their friends. 
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*' Agricultural Education and Research ” formed the subject of the 
important address delivered by Mr. F. B. Smith, the Director of 
Agriculture, in the presence of a most representative 
audience, which included the Premier, the Right 
Agricultural Hon. General Louis Botha, and the Colonial 

Education. Secretary, the Hon. J. (\ Smuts. Mr. Smith has 

always urged the need of a sound and comprehensive 
system of rural education for this Colony, and liis 
able and instructive lecture before the members of the Union was 
listened to with the most earnest attention. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that, no one left Hartley Hall without a clearer conception of 
the splendid progress which agricultural education has made in other 
parts of the world ; and fired with a determination to see that something 
should be done without delay for the youth of the Transvaal. 

We much regret that we cannot reproduce, for the benefit of our 
readers, the admirable lantern slides which were thrown upon the 
screen by Mr. Herbert Ingle, the chief chemist to the Department. 
For without them no just idea can be formed of the noble halls, the 
broad acres, the splendid laboratories and the pedigree herds at the 
command of those fortunate students in most of the greater colleges 
of Europe and America. In passing, however, we should like to 
mention some of the illustrations, the majority of which depicted the 
Agricultural Colleges of America. 

The first few slides dealt with the Agricultural Institutions and 
State Stations of Hungary, Germany and Sweden ; and then Mr. Smith 
passed to the United States, and spoke of the Agricultural Colleges of 
Iowa, Michigan and Cornell. Tn this issue, Plates 2 and 8, show the 
students at work in the Wisconsin Agricultural College. This is one 
of the best known of the Western Agricultural Colleges, and will 
always be remembered as the home of Dr. Babcock, the inventor of 
the famous milk tester. The College Barn of Kansas, with silos 
attached, was also shown. The lecturer made a few remarks upon the 
American Barn, emphasising the fact that it is practically an entire 
farm homestead concentrated under one roof in such a manner that 
the farmer can attend to the maximum number of live stock with the 
minimum amount of labour. 

We also reproduce a photograph (Plate 4) of the Utah Agricultural 
College, with the Wasatch range of the Rocky Mountains in the 
background. This college, as becomes an institution situated in a State 
largely composed of desert lands, is foremost in the study of Irrigation 
j ml l)rv Farming. 

Turning to the Old Dominion, Mr. Smith showed the Macdonald 
Hall, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. Guelph is one of the best known 
Agricultural Colleges, and has exercised a great ■ 

both on account of its in college and -out of college .;work'/an^, 
in bur -New Dominion, was pointed out. tjb0. 
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College, Lincoln, New Zealand, which, following the principle adopted 
in the United States of America, was endowed with 02,000 acres of 
land, the revenue from which goes to the upkeep of the college. 
Mention was also made of the well-known Australian Agricultural 
College at Ilawkesbury, and of the famous new college erected at St. 
AnneV, Quebec, ami endowed by Sir William Macdonald with the 
princely gift of $1,000,000. 

*::• 

Anotiikk illuminating lecture delivered during the Congress was the 
address by Dr. Theiler, the Government Veterinary Bacteriologist, on 
Recent, Researches in Tropical Diseases. The 
lecturer did not coniine himself to his own special 
Tropical work at the Daspoort Laboratories, but gave a 

Diseases. masterly review of the whole subject of tropical 

disease in the light of the latest science. Dr. 
Theiler spoke of the proceedings of the International 
Veterinary Congress at Buda-Pesth, which lie attended as a delegate, 
and, in passing, mentioned that the subject of tropical diseases was first 
placed on the agenda paper only two years ago. However, the 
importance of tropical veterinary medicine was so fully recognised at 
the Congress that a resolution was passed urging the great Colonial 
Powers to establish special chairs at their Veterinary Colleges for the 
teaching of this branch of science ; and our readers will be interested 
to learn that the gentleman nominated to this professorship in Germany 
was sent to study in South Africa, and is at the present time pursuing 
his investigation* at the Bacteriological Institute at Pretoria. In 
oonneetiou with the Loudon and Liverpool Universities post-graduate 
courses are ottered to veterinarians who propose entering the Colonial 
service. But so far as we are aware the only college for the study of 
the subject on the American Continent is the institution recently 
ended at Buenos Ayres. 

Tropical veterinary science covers a stupendous field, and must, 
therefore, be treated as a special subject, not only on account of its 
vastness, but owing to the peculiar maimer in which tropical diseases 
are propagated. With the better laboratory facilities which are now 
afforded by the establishment of the new Veterinary Bacteriological 
Laboratories at Onderstepoort, Pretoria, wo may confidently look 
forward to the final solution by Dr. Theiler and his staff of many of 
the present obscure problems which abound in this fascinating field of 
research. 

* *;:• -;f « 

Mr. J. van Lkenhoff, the Government Tobacco Expert, read before 
the Union an instructive paper on the Tobacco Industry. He 
sketched the development of disease resistant strains 
On Tobacco. by breeding, and showed the value of combining 
the hardiness and heavy yielding qualities of the 
native types with the fineness and fragrance of the imported 
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varieties. Mr. van Leenlioff stated that the establishment of 
a ' co-operative central warehouse would serve as a direct 
improvement, not only in the sale price, but as leading to a greater 
uniformity in the production of the different tobaccos, which 
again would enhance the reputation of the finished Transvaal product. 
Advances could be made on consignments received from farmers, which 
would then be sorted, classified, baled, and marked, and samples sent 
out preparatory to the sale. With regard to markets, the South African 
market at present pays higher prices than any in the world, and the 
value of tobacco imported into the Transvaal was £220,610 in 1905, 
and £249,604 in 1906, while in the latter year the whole of South 
Africa imported from oversea £#15,397 worlh. In conclusion, Mr. 
van Leenlioff considered that the Transvaal can supply a product to 
compete successfully with the imported article on the local markets, 
and that a preferential tariff might increase the demand in the 
neighbouring Colonies. An endeavour should be made to keep the 
manufacture in the Transvaal instead of allowing it to find its way to 
the coast. A central warehouse would induce the farmer to grow a 
high class of tobacco, as only good leaf would be accepted, and 
co-operation among planters would stimulate the application of better 
methods, and would also enable them to reach the markets more easily. 


Major, Huneberu’s paper on the Poultry Industry was listened to with 
much attention by the members of the J'nion. The Major discussed 
the profits to be derived from the poultry industry 
under four heads, viz., egg production, flesh 
The production, feather production and manure 

Poultry production. Speaking of the various breeds the 

Industry. Major remarked that the Mediterranean breeds, 

such as Minorcas, Andalusians and Leghorns, are 
generally recognised as being the fowls best adapted 
for egg production pure and simple. They are not table fowls. There 
is, however, the general purpose fowl, which, although being neither 
the very best layer nor the very best table fowl, goes a long way 
towards giving satisfaction in both directions. Tn this latter class one 
would include Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks and Orpingtons as most 
suitable to our climate. The Wyandotte, especially the white and the 
silver varieties, are most excellent winter layers, and make splendid 
table fowls, their flesh being juicy and in every way desirable for the 
table. The Plymouth Rock, whilst losing somewhat in the point of egg 
production, gains, by reason of size, as a table bird, and the same may 
be said of the Orpington. The varieties named as general purpose 
fowls can be further used for breeding, as they make excellent mothers, 
while the Mediterraneans, being non-sitters, lack this quality, and it 
becomes, therefore, necessary to breed by artificial means where those 
breeds only are kept. 
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It is worth noting that for the first six months of the current 
year we have paid £65,000 for imported eggs, £30,000 for live poultry, 
and £17,779 for frozen poultry, or a total of £112,779 for the half- 
year. And, as Major Huneberg remarked, not only should we be able 
to produce every one of the eggs and fowls consumed in the Transvaal, 
but we should so increase our egg production as to secure a share of 
the eight and a half millions which Great Britain annually spends on 
imported eggs. If the Australian States can do so, it is hard to see why 
the Transvaal cannot, do likewise, since the distance to Tendon is much 
less than from Australia. We can always count on obtaining 2s. per 
dozen for fresit eggs, and taking a hen as laying at the average rate of 
at least from 100 to 120 eggs per annum, the profit to be derived from 
the egg industry is at once apparent.. The lecturer closed his suggestive 
paper with a word on the advantages this industry offered to delicate 
women who need an open-air life, as well as the interest it creates 
amongst those who are forced to live isolated lives on outlying farms. 
The Transvaal has no monopoly of diseases amongst poultry, and with 
ordinary care, the dissemination of knowledge by means of lectures, 
and the distribution of printed leaflets, there is no reason to doubt that 
we can raise better poultry and more eggs. 

•x- * •* *• 


Agriculturists of the Transvaal will be interested to learn that Mr. 
Charles Walter Howard has been raised to the important post of 
Entomologist to the Department. Mr. Howard 
succeeds his countryman, the late JVf r. O. B, 
The Simpson, whose untimely demise in the midst of his 

Entomologist. labours was universally deplored. We are confident 
that the campaign against locusts will be carried 
forward to a successful issue under the leadership of 
Mr. Howard ; and we may certainly assume that the Entomological 
Division can count on the loyal support of nil farmers, field cornets, 
and the rural community in general. Mr. Howard was born at 
Ogdensburg, in Northern New York, and, after pursuing his studies 
at the High School, won a State Scholarship to the University of 
Cornell, where he graduated B.A. in 1904, taking special work in 
Entomological Science. After acting for a year and a half as assistant 
to Professor Oorrrtstock, of Cornell, Mr. Howard was, on the 
recommendation of the American Government, appointed to the 
Transvaal in 1905. 

In passing, it may be remarked that his alma mater —Cornell— 
has trained more than three-fourths of the Economic Entomologists of 
America. Indeed it may be truly termed the Mecca of Insect Sciences, 
Mr. Howard delivered a timely lecture on “ Locust Destruction ” before 
the Agricultural Union ; and at the present moment he is touring the 
Transvaal making final arrangements for the forthcoming locust* 
campaign. 
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The Division of Chemistry, under Mr. Herbert Ingle, Chief Chemist, 
has been strengthened by the appointment of Mr. II. D. Watt as 
Assistant Chemist. Mr. Watt is a Scotsman, the 
son of an Ayrshire farmer, and is consequently well 
The Assistant acquainted with the theory and practice of 

Chemist. agriculture. Mr. Watt has had a most distinguished 

Academic career at the University of Glasgow and 
the West of Scotland Agricultural College. He 
holds the degrees of M.A. and B.Sc. (Agriculture) of the University ; 
the National Diploma in Dairying, and was awarded the gold medal and 
the highest honours in the final examination for the National Diploma 
in Agriculture. In the year 1905 Mr. Watt was granted a Carnegie 
Research Scholarship and pursued his further studies at the famous 
Experiment Station of Rothamsted, where he published an interesting 
paper on “ The Gas evolved in Churning.” (“ Journal of Agricultural 
Science,” Yol. II., No. 1.) 

Coming, as he does, from the most renowned dairy county in 
Scotland we have no doubt our farmers will be glad to avail themselves 
of Mr. Watt’s expert knowledge, more particularly in the field of dairy 
chemistry—so rich in puzzling problems. We hope to publish the first 
of a series of articles from the pen of Mr. Watt in our next issue. 

* * * 

All our readers will unite with us in heartily congratulating the 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, Mr. A. (.’. MacDonald, on his 
appoint merit to the important post of Director of 
Agriculture in British East Africa. Mr. MacDonald 
The Director has long been officially connected with the farming 
of Agriculture, industry of South Africa ; and ever since he 

British entered the service of the Transvaal Government he 

East Africa. has laboured unceasingly in the cause of agriculture. 

Although we deeply regret his departure from the 
Department we are glad to think that his services 
will still remain at the command of the Crown in a Colony which, in 
the fullness of time, will doubtless be admitted into the ultimate 
confederation of Central and Southern Africa. 

British East Africa comprises 177,100 square miles, and is 
therefore as large as the combined area of the Transvaal, Orange River 
Colony and Basutoland. The population comprises some 4,000,000 
natives, 25,000 Asiatics, and 2,000 Europeans. Live stock thrive 
splendidly upon the rich grass lands of the uplands, whilst all sorts of 
tropical cultures, such as cotton, coffee, tobacco, bananas, fibres and 
rubber grow luxuriantly in the damper, warmer, and lower lying 
portions of the littoral region. It will thus be seen that Mr. 
MacDonald’s new sphere of labour lies in a land which is destined to 
become one of the richest agricultural States in Africa, and we are 
confident that he will lay the foundation of a lasting agricultural 
industry in this part of His Majesty’s Dominions, 
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A few days before Mr. A. C. MacDonald left Pretoria to take up 
his new post the staff and members of the Department entertained him 
at a banquet. And the following quotations clearly show'the high 
esteem in which he was regarded both by hi$ colleagues ifi the 
Agricultural Department and the representative members of the rural 
community. The Premier and Minister of Agriculture, the Right Hon. 
General Louis Botha, wrote as follows :— 

u T regret exceedingly that I am compelled to leave Pretoria this 
evening on important business, and that it will be impossible for me to 
attend the dinner which the Agricultural Staff is giving to Mr. 

MacDonald on the eve of his departure for British East Africa. I, 

however, wish to take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation 
of the very valuable and excellent services rendered by Mr. MacDonald 
to the Agricultural Department and to the farming industry in South 
Africa during his seventeen years’ career in the different South 

African Colonies, and to wish him every success iri the work which lie 
is now going to undertake. I also feel sure that his departure will not 
only be considerably regretted by bis most intimate friends, but also 
bv those who have learnt to value his good fellowship and sound 
judgment in the execution of his various duties. v 

* -:f -x* -x- 

Mr. J. K. van der Menve, the President of the Transvaal 
Agricultural Union, in his last, annual report, expressed the feeling of 
the farmers: “The resignation of the Assistant Director of 

Agriculture, All*. A. C. MacDonald, demands a word of appreciation 
of his work from me, as President of this Union. His long experience 
of South African agricultural methods, and his devotion to the duties 
of his office, did much to promote the lasting interests of our industry. 
] am but expressing the feeling of the members of this Union when I 
venture to wish him every success in his new sphere of labour in British 
East Africa, where he is filling the position of Director of Agriculture.” 

-X* *• * ■x- 

Fou some time past the Irrigation Department has been mainly 
occupied in inspecting the irrigation works of farmers, and advising 
them as to the best method of using their water. 
Numerous applications have been lately received 
Tlte Work of frpm farmers asking that engineers should visit 
the Irrigation their farms. In the majority of cases the engineers 
Department. were asked to advise as to the best means of 
remedying some defect in a dam or water furrow. 
In almost every case these defects are rather difficult 
to correct once the works have been constructed, but are such as could 
have been easily prevented if proper precautions had been taken in the 
first instance. It is hoped that any farmers who may contemplate the 
construction of irrigation works, large or small, will communicate with 
the Irrigation Department before actually undertaking them. Advice 
costs little or nothing, and it is always to the advantage of the farmer 
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to know what the results of the work he proposes to do are likely to be, 
so that, he may spend his money to the best, advantage. 


The Boring Branch of the Department has, during the three 
months of April, May and June, of this year, sunk some 47 holes for 
farmers, of an aggregate depth of 2,697 feet, and a total supply of 
about 776,000 gallons per day has been thus obtained. The average 
cost (excluding administration charges) to Government of sinking these 
holes was 13s. Id. per foot, and of this amount the portion payable by 
the fanners worked out for the same period at an average of 5s. per 
foot. 

* * * 

An important addition has recently been made to the flock of pure bred 
Tasmanian Merinos on the Ermelo Experimental Farm by the 
importation of 8 rams and 285 ewes purchased and 
imported direct from the best studs of New South 
Xhe Wales by the Agricultural Department. In 

Ermelo Stud selecting these sheep great care lias been taken to 

Sheep Farm. acquire sheep of exactly the saint 1 strain and family 
as those already on the farm, and in doing so a flock 
has been secured by the Department that carry all 
the best characteristics of their breed both in uniformity of frame and 
evenness of covering. 

Soundness of constitution has also been carefully studied. A clear 
proof of the hardiness of this particular consignment is shown by the 
fact that notwithstanding the long railway journey to the seaport in 
Australia, a rough voyage of close on 7,000 miles, and finally four days 
in the railway trucks from Durban to Ermelo ; less than four per cent, 
succumbed during the whole journey. This mortality was only caused 
through very bad weather at sea, rain, freezing winds, and continual 
heavy seas breaking over the decks and flooding the sheep pens. It 
may be mentioned that one of the storms encountered during the early 
part of the journey was-so severe that the master of the vessel deemed 
it necessary to put the ship about and run nearly 60 miles before the 
wind in order to prevent the decks from being swept clean. Since 
arriving at Ermelo on the 12th June not a single sheep has died or 
suffered in any way from the effects of their six weeks’ confinement and 
hard treatment. 

The class of the importation is as follows 

8 rams pedigree stock by sons of President , the 1,600 guinea 
champion of the Sydney Stud Sheep Show in 1896 ; 50 
stud ewes, pedigree stock by sons and descendants of 
President ; 235 stud ewes, high class, of the same family 
and breeding. 
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The wool on the above sheep is the finest class of combing, showing 
both splendid colour and evenness. The structure of the wool is of 
the highest order, the crimps well defined, carried out to the tip, and 
numbering from 22 to 30 to the inch. The sheep carry the pearl tip, 
which is a sure sign of the highest quality of wool. In general 
appearance the sheep are not too wrinkly ; as it is known that very 
wrinkly sheep tend towards weakness of constitution—an all important 
point in sheep breeding. When purchasing this flock, Mr. V. Bossley, 
the manager of the Stud Sheep Farm and representative of the 
Department, travelled several thousand miles in order to secure the 
best sheep available—buying only after mature consideration of the 
class offered for sale. 


In introducing these sheep into the Transvaal the Agricultural 
Department has gone direct to the fountain head of the acknowledged 
Australian Merino, for which it can be justly claimed that it has no 
compeer in any part of the world for quality, quantity and texture of 
wool. This high position was reached mainly through the able 
assistance of the stud masters of Tasmania. In the beginning of the 
last century, a company, the Van DiemaiTs Land Company, secured a 
large area of country at Circular Head, and expended £30,000 in the 
importation of pure Saxony Merinos. The company, in 1830, were in 
possession of 00,000 sheep, including lambs. Looking back at the 
»ecords for high prices paid for stud sheep during the last decade, not 
only for their beautiful wool, hut for their constitutions, we see that by 
scientific breeding, careful classing, and sound judgment, the 
Tasmanians have, surpassed breeders of all other countries, producing 
from their imported stock an all round wonderfully improved Merino 
sheep. 


What the Tasmanians have succeeded in doing the Transvaalers 
can do also. For granted that there arc more diseases and other 
troubles to contend with in this country than there were in Tasmania 
in 1830, still our sheep breeders have now the advantage of starting 
their flocks from a much higher class of animal than could be possibly 
secured in the earlier part of last century. Too much care cannot be¬ 
taken in the selection, classing, and general improvement of sheep in 
this country, as has often been pointed out in this 4< Journal ” ; and it 
is very gratifying to find that there are now many sheep breeders in 
the Transvaal who ardently desire to improve their flocks. All honour 
to them. For the establishment of a successful wool industry means 
the permanent prosperity of the Transvaal. 
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The Fifth Annual Session of the South African Association for the 
Advancement of Science was held in Natal last July. The President 
for the session w T as Dr. Janies 11 y si op, D.S.O., who 
delivered his address in Maritzburg. Dr. Hyalop 
dealt mainly with the recent great advances in 
preventative diseases, and quoted as a telling 
example the recent campaign against the natives in 
Natal, during which only two white combatants 
succumbed to such diseases. The meetings, both in 
Maritzburg and Durban, proved a great success, the 
number of Transvaal visitors was large, and the hospitality extended 
to the Association by the Municipal Authorities at both Maritzburg and 
Durban was much appreciated. As usual, the Railway Departments 
issued return tickets to members, so that an economical, instructive and 
thoroughly good time was enjoyed. Looking chiefly at the agricultural 
aspect of the meeting, we may refer to the excursions to the 
Government Farm at Cedara, near Maritzburg, the .Botanical Gardens 
at Maritzburg, the Natal Laboratories, where Dr. Watkins Pitohford 
is conducting experiments in preventive serums for hom* and cattle 
diseases, the Mount Edgecombe Sugar Estates, where the whole process 
of sugar manufacture is carried out, and finally a visit to the well known 
Safco Fertilizer Works, etc. Some valuable papers dealing with 
agriculture in South Africa were read and discussed. Colonel Tiawson 
read an interesting paper on the movements of anticyclones as 
influencing South African weather. ♦Mr. Wood, of the Transvaal 
Meteorological Department, contributed a paper on flu* peculiarities of 
the rainfall of this Colony. 

ir 'K- *X- •&- 

* 

The British Association has handed to the South African 
Association 12 medals and a die with a sum of money yielding about 
£55 a year for the purpose of awarding a medal and also a sum of 
money for achievement and promise in scientific research in South 
Africa. Rules have been carefully drawn up so as to ensure that the 
awards be made carefully and a high standard maintained, so that the 
recipients of this, the first purely South African medal, will feel that 
it is a high honour to receives an award. The Medal Committee is 
composed altogether of 12 members residing in the four Colonies of 
South Africa, and, needless to say, a member of the Medal Committee 
is ineligible for an award of the medal. The first award, if any, will 
be made at the next annual session, which will be held in Grahamstown 
under the presidency of II.E. Sir Walter Helv Hutchinson, the 
Governor of*.Cape Colony, who will deliver the presidential address. 

* * * * 

The annual volume of the Association for 1906 has recently beep 
issued. It contains, amongst other things, the following papers on 
agricultural subjects :— 

Death-feigning Instinct in the Ostrich (by Professor Duerden) ; 

On some aspects in the Vegetation of South Africa which are 


T&e South 
African 
Association 
for the 

Advancement 
of Science. 
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due to the Prevailing Winds (by Dr. Marloth) ; Sunrise and 
Growth (by Colonel Iiawson) ; Note on Fusicladium : 
Affecting Apples and Pears (by J. B. Pole Evans) ; The 
Realm of Alfalfa (by S. Hodder, F.R.O.T.) ; South African 
Horticulture (by T. R. Sim); Irrigation and Inter-colonial 
Oo-o]>eration (by W. L. Strange); Irrigation in Egypt and 
South Africa (by E. A. Hurley) ; Farm Irrigation (by C. 
Dimond II. Braine) ; Botany as a School Subject (by Dr. 
Sehonland) ; Agricultural or Land Banks and Agricultural 
Co-operation (by J. R. Barker) ; etc., etc. 

When it is considered that these valuable volumes, as well as all 
the other privileges of the Association, including reduced railway fares 
to the annual sessions, can be secured by a payment of only 20s. a 
year, it seems strange that the Association should have so little support. 
Any of our readers who would like to know more about, the Association 
should send a postcard to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. F. Rowland, 
P.O. Box 11 s3 ? Johannesburg. 

W W -A* tf 

The principle of co-operation is extending so quickly to all branches of 
agriculture that we are rather surprised the advantage of co-operative 
steam ploughing has not been urged before. At any 
rate with the vast stretches of untilled land in this 
Colony, where dry land farming is alone possible, it 
On Steam is certainly worth serious consideration. Any of 

Cultivation our readers who are interested in this subject would 

certainly enjoy a visit to the Vereeniging Estates. 
Most farmers are compelled to wait for the fir# 
favourable rains in order to start their ploughing. 
But with steam tackle it is possible to plow practically the whole year 
round. The accompanying illustration (Plate 10) shows the cultural 
methods adopted l>y Mr. W. A. McLaren, M.I.Mech.E., the Sottfli 
African manager for the well-known firm of agricultural engineers— 
Messrs. John Fowler, Ltd., Leeds, England. The Vereeniging Estates, 
the property of Messrs. Lewis and Marks, about which we have already 
spoken in a former issue of this 4< Journal/’ afford special facilities for 
demonstrating the advantage of steam cultivation on large areas. 

* * * ** 

The first season’s crop reaped by Mr. McLaren was some 6,000 
bags ; the second 10,000 ; while the present or third is estimated at 
15,000 approximately. The land now under crop was almost all virgin 
veld, and consequently required much labour to get it into good tilth. 
Moreover, each year a large amount of new veld is broken up, which 
materially increases the relative cost of the tillage operations, as to 
plough up new ground is naturally a much harder job than to replough 
old lands. And, further, the Vereeniging veld is hard to work in 
comparison with that of the Eastern Transvaal. In the district of 
Bethal, for instance, a Fowler tackle ploughed up 3,300 acres in seven 



' $0tmu*, 

. . .^, .m*^ i , i . ,, . . . ... . . 

months* or aboftt 500 acres per month. The best lands here yielded 
as much as 12 bags per acre. This year 2,400 acres were put under 
crop, a great part of which is new veld. Next season operations will 
be conducted on a still more extensive scale, and it is hoped that some 
4*500 acres will be laid under maize ; so it will be seen that Hr. 
^IcXaren can justly claim to be the largest agricultural fanner in the 
Transvaal. 

The method of breaking up new land is as follows : As soon as 
the last of the mealies are planted, say/in November, the breaking up 
of now lands is commenced, with a good furrow, about 12 inches deep 
by 16 inches wide. Then the land is ploughed, with the consolidator 
hung on behind the plough. The ploughing tackle consists of two 
engine*?—with steel cables 450 yards in length—a five-furrow balance 
plough, and the consolidator weighing about tw r o ton*. The final 
operation takes place at seeding time in the latter end of September, 
when the planting is done by means of the combined implement 
consisting of a 24-tine cultivator, a consolidatin’, the planting coulters, 
and a harrow hung on behind ; the four operation* being all done by 
the single combined implement, which has a capacity of 00 acres per 
day. To illustrate, let us take 1,000 acres of \irgin \eld. Thin 
land might be fitted and planted with the above-mentioned tackle in 
the patter of six months, or, say, 2,000 acres in one year. The staff 
required would be three white men and a few native*. The co*t of 
this tackle, including a sleeping van for the nun, would bo £4,500 
(approximately). Even in the driest reason a crop (l°eu*t* excepted) of 
six bags per acre might safely be counted upon. That i* to sav, 2,000 
titpres at 6 bags ~ 12,000 bags, at iOs. per bag - - £6,00th So that 
jr onpkrge areas it would not take long to pay for the first cost of a 
steam plough. Furthermore, by the recent gratifying reduction of 
railway rates the way is now open for placing our surplus mealies upon 
tK^cfedooi market. 

a y 

The mcalie harvesting outfit used by Mr. McLaren is particularly 
interesting, and i» mi entirely new departure in the agricultural world. 
(See Plate 11.) This harvester, which costs about £1,000 complete, is 
manufactured by the same firm, viz., Messrs. John Fowler, Ltd., of 
Leeds, and is driven by an eight-ton traction engine, which moves 
through the fields at the rate of about one mile per hour. This 
tfSvelling harvester not only saves a great amount of labour, but it also 
keeps the native pickeis surprisingly active in their efforts to keep in 
front of the machine. Forty boys are employed, and the mealie cobs 
with the husks attached are rapidly gathered in bags and toflsed upon 
the front platform, where they are poured into a hopper and are ipken 
up the cob elevator, where they pass through th§ 

The dressed grain falls into sacks on the rear jthe 
a blaat n pours out on the off side of the v $he wWr 

fflttom the bags are filled, sewed, and tumbled off 
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the moving machine, to be picked up by the ox-waggons plying to and 
fro from the lands to the station store. Fot the efficient and economical 
reaping of large fields we know of nothing to equal this machine. The 
capacity of the harvester is from 400 to 500 bags of mealies per day. 

■*■*** 

Ok several occasions in this * A Journal” it has been necessary to lament 
the absence of comprehensive statistics of the progress of agriculture 
and stock breeding in this Colony. Without such 
statistics it is impossible to institute reasonable 
Agricultural comparisons between different periods, and to 

Statistics. ascertain definitely if an increase in the wealth of 

our rural population is actually being made. There 
is every reason to believe that such progress is 
taking place in some directions, but that conclusion is based very largely 
on persona] observation in different parts of the country. 

* -?r vf* •X* 

An organisation to collect and publish facts and figures bearing 
in any way on agriculture will soon become absolutely necessary. The 
question which confronts us at present is how far does our agricultural 
productiveness exceed or fall short of the local requirements of the 
country? The export of certain produce is already being spoken of 
as a necessity of the near future, hm are we able yet to supply our own 
wants? In his report for 1905-6. Mr. F. B. Smith, the Director of 
Agriculture, gives a table of the mealies, oats, oat, hay and lucerne 
supplied to the Army during the twelve months ending 30th June, 
1006, which shows the extent to which we have had to fall back on 
the Cape Colony to complete the quantities required. Xo less than 
7K8 tons oat hay, 852 tons oats, and 582 tons lucerne were purchased 
in Cape Colony for the Pretoria and Potchefstroom Garrisons alone! 
The actual quantities required annually by the Army, South African. 
Constabulary and O.S.A.R. and Government Departments is hardly 
realised. But large as the consuming capacity of these public bodies 
undoubtedly is, it is, of course, not unlimited, and care must be taken 
to avoid “ glutting the market.' 1 ’ Move than forty years ago the 
United States Government recognised the utility to the agriculturist 
-of statistics relating to the supply and demand of farm crops. 

# * * * 

To assure a profit to the producer, a reasonable equilibrium 
between supply and demand must be maintained, and this can, in a 
large measure, be given by timely information to farmers of those 
particular conditions that affect the marketing of produce. America 
recognises that this can best be done by the State, but the information 
must come, in the first instance, from the individual on whom lies 
the responsibility of detail. In the April issue of this “ J ournal,” Mr. 
H. E. King pointed out the advantages of a good system of farm book¬ 
keeping ; but to supplement that it is necessary that returns be kept 
by ;the farmer of any figures either in the aggregate or in the particular 
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which are likely to be of benefit to the community in general. We 
know, for instance, the total area of this Colony, but not the average 
amount of land under cultivation, and much less that under any 
particular crop, so that the extent of our resources can only be roughly 
surmised. Unfortunately, in the past, there has been a disinclination 
on the part of a section of the farming population to supply figures 
reflecting the yield of their farms or the size of their flocks and herds. 
This apparently arose from a suspicion that the information was 
required for purposes of contemplated taxation; but it is earnestly 
hoped that this fear will not continue to exist, and that the utility 
and necessity of statistics will become evident. 

* * •* # 

Plate 14 shows some interesting experiments in grafting in the garden 
of Mr. K. II. L. Gorges, the Assistant Colonial Secretary, Pretoria. 

Mr. Gorges is an enthusiastic amateur horticulturist, 
and has been singularly successful in his grafting 
On Grafting. operations. 

Fig. 1 shows a Transvaal Yellow Peach grafted 
over to the Elborta, Pallas and Waldo varieties in 
August, 1906. The photograph was taken in July, 1007, and shows 
a growth of 111 feet in one season. Fig. 2 shows the Transvaal 
Yellow Peach grafted to Japanese Plums, comprising such well-known 
varieties as Wickson, Burbank. Satsuma, Abundance, Ogon, Chabot, 
Sliiro Simonio, Kelsey and Red dune. Of i>4 scions inserted, 
‘Y'\ struck—an ext raordinary large percentage. In 44 Journal ” No, 
14 (January, 1906), page 461, we gave an account of some of our 
experiments showing that there was a certain amount of barrenness 
or self-sterility amongst the peach trees imported into this Colony. 
And wo may remark here that those of our readers who possess non- 
bearing peaches could not do better than to insert a few grafts of 
proved bearing strains in their particular locality before finally 
deciding to root out trees which have been standing for the matter 
of five or ten years. Many an unproductive orchard lias been made 
fruitful by being partially or wholly top-worked to another variety. 

* * * * 

We should like to direct our readers' attention to what is known as 
the “ Collect on Delivery ” system applicable in local traffic and 
through traffic with the Cape and Natal Govern¬ 
ment Railways in through traffic with the Reira and 
Collect on Mashonaland Railways for stations in Rhodesia, and 

Delivery in through traffic with Rhodesian Railways (Vry~ 

System. hurg-Bulawayo Section). 

* * * # 

The system is briefly this—the Railway 
Department collects from the consignee the declared value of 
consignments (other than live stock) on delivery of same, on behalf 
of the sender, the Receiving Station remitting the amount through 
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the Sending Station to the sender. The rates of commission for 
collecting from consignees on behalf of sender the amount to be 
recoverable in respect of the value of the consignment are, viz:— 
Locally over Central South African Railways and in through traffic 
with Cape Government and the Rhodesian Railways (Vryburg- 
Bulawavo Section):— 

£ s. d. Pence. 


Not 

over 0 

6 

a . . 

(Commission 


<> 

13 

4 . . 

M * * 


„ 1 
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99 * * 
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M — 1 

0 
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* * 

s, 

3 

0 

0 . . 

M * * 


Each additional pound or part thereof Id. ; maximum £100. In 
through traffic with the Natal Government Railways and Beira and 
Mashonaland Railways the rates of commission are as above with the 
•exception that the minimum charge made is 3d. These rates are 
payable even though the collection of value is not effected, to 
recompense the Department for services which, though ineffectual, will 
exceed those rendered if the consignment were delivered in the first 
instance. 

* * * 


A sender wishing to take advantage of the Collect on Delivery ” 
system will hand the package, fully and legibly addressed, which he 
wishes forwarded, to the officer at the sending station appointed to 
receive the same, together with a consignment note, which, in addition 
to the usual particulars must show the amount to be collected from 
the consignee for and in respect of such package, irrespective of 
railway freight, any special instructions regarding delivery, etc., lie 
desires carried out, together with an account giving details of contents 
of such package or packages. 

Moreover, in order to meet the convenience of merchants, etc., 
not having sufficient traffic to warrant the opening of a ledger account 
with the Department, it has been decided to accept deposits at 
stations to meet freight on goods either forwarded or received. 
Further information in regard to these arrangements can be obtained 
from the Stationmasters at any station in the Transvaal or Orange 
River Colony. 

* * %<• 

Wk are indebted to H r. D. Ed wards-Radclvffo, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Ramie Growing Association, Staines, England, for forwarding 
us a circular respecting the first organised attempt 

to bring the cultivation of ramie to the notice of 

On Ramie agriculturists in all parts of the British Empire. A 

Growing. powerful Committee has been formed which includes 

such representative men as His Grace the Duke of 
Argyll, Sir Harry H. Johnston, and the Rt. Hon. 
Dr. Jameson, Premier of Cape Colony. 
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From this circular we learn that, at the present time, ramie is 
grown largely in China and in smaller quantities in different portions 
of the British Dominions. It is a fibre which, for general utility, is 
without a rival, providing one of the best of clothing materials, being 
a non-conductor of heat, and, consequently, cool in the sun’s rays and 
warm in winter. It is beautifully lustrous, in this respect resembling 
silk, and retains its lustre undiminished after washing. It is 
exceedingly durable, and resists the roughest handling in laundry 
operations. Ramie is equally suitable for ropes and cordage, nets, tent 
cloth and all forms of coarse material for which hemp or jute is now 
commonly used, and is much stronger and more lasting than either of 
these fibres. 

Incidentally, we may mention that ramie has been grown by the 
Transvaal Department of Agriculture on the Experiment Stations at 
Tzaneen and Pretoria, but it is as yet too early to recommend the 
extensive cultivation of this fibre. It: grows well and seems to 
be adapted to the warmer districts of our Colony. 

* * * 


Through the kindness of Messrs A. .Tolmston dr Co., Pretoria, the 
Agricultural Department has been presented with sample oases of 
cattle medicines prepared by the well-known firm 
„ ... . of Messrs. Day, Sons A' Hewett, 22, Dorset Street, 

a e e icm s. j x)n( j on> yy These cases have been sent to the 

Experimental Farm. Potchefstroom, and to the 
Stud Farm, Standerton. 


Ix is always a pleasure to call attention to the progress of any local 
industry, and we are glad to learn that the Transvaal Soap Company, 
Ltd., P.O. Box 3248, Johannesburg, is prepared to 
T IS purchase considerable quantities of tallow for the 

ransvaa oap. manll f acture 0 f ^oap. We hope that the day is not 

far distant when other factories will be established 
to supply our local needs both in food and clothing. 

* * # * 

Ms. H. Godfrey Mundy, Assistant for Seed aud Plant Experiments, 
asks us to insert the following notice:— 

“Owing to the large and increasing demand for 
Lawn Grass grass seed, it has been found necessary to discontinue 

Mixtures. the issue of Lawn Grass Mixtures. . Grass seed 

suitable for this purpose, namely, Perennial Bye 
Grass, Tall Fescue and Italian Rye Grass can usually beobteined from 
local seed merchants.” 
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Mr. Joseph Burtt-Davy, F.L.S., has returned to his work in the 
Department after a tour covering eight months. For the first two 

months he acted as the representative of the 
Transvaal at the South African Exhibition, which 
An Agricultural was held in London last February, and it is well 
Explorer. known that the success of the exhibition was in large 

measure due to the tireless efforts of the 
Government Agrostologist and Botanist. After the 
close ofllllO exhibition Mr. Burtt-Davy crossed to Europe, and spent 
some on the Comment. lie visited the famous Horticultural 

School atljpersailles and the National Institut Agronomique of Paris ; 
thence heproceeded to Algiers, via Marseilles, in order to study the 
prevailing methods of cultivation in a land which is subject to long 
periods of drought similar to those which afflict the Transvaal. Mr. 
Burtt-Davy was much impressed with the wav in which the French 
Government is developing agriculture and agricultural education in the 
Colony of Algiers. The main crops arc wine, olives and wheat, while 
large numbers of slice}* are bred for importation into France. He then 
went into the date and lucerne growing districts of the Sahara Desert, 
and studied the several systems of irrigation adopted there. At Tunis 
the Botanist paid special attention t»* th<* methods of teaching 
agriculture in the schools. Herr* every boy who goes through the 
agricultural school is taught practical carpentry, blacksmithing, and 
horseshoeing, along with his other studies in agricultural science. 
From Algiers Mr. Burtt-Davy returned to Marseilles and went eastward 
along the Riviera to see the culture of ^ceds at Antibes, where a large 
seed industry is established. He also visited the famous gardens of La 
Mortola, started and maintained by the late Sir Thomas Hanbury as 
a sort of sub-tropical Experiment Station for the growing of trees and 
other things. Then lie journeyed to the district of Provence to 
investigate the culture of lucerne ami was much struck with the 
intensive cultivation in the Midi, where 75 acres is looked upon as a 
large farm. Switzerland was the next objective. At Zurich the 
Botanist inspected the famous International Seed Control Station, and 
visited the renowned Polytechnic High School Returning to Paris, 
he visited the well-known Experiment Station of Messrs. Yilniorin and 
Andrieux, at Yerrieres. 

* v> * 

From France Mr. Burtt-Davy crossed over to England, and stayed 
for some time with Mr. Biffen, the eminent wheat breeder, and visited 
the Botanic Gardens of Oxford and Cambridge. While in London he 
read a paper on “ Native Timber Trees %? before the Linmean Society, 
and lectured on the ** Agricultural Possibilities of the Transvaal” 
before the Royal Colonial Institute. From Kew he passed over to the 
United States* and spent five weeks at Cornell with Professor L. If. 
Bailey* the Director of the College of Agriculture ; and Professor*. 
Webber, the foremost plant breeder of America. Mr. Burtt-Davy was 
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much impressed with the enormous expansion of the Cornell College 
of Agriculture, and was struck with the hearty manner in which the 
farmers of New York are supporting their Agricultural College. A 
new building has just been completed, costing $300,000, and the income 
of the College and Experiment Station now amounts to some $200,000 
per annum. A staff of 75 professors and instructors is maintained in 
this college alone, and it is estimated that 1,000 students will soon be 
passing through the agricultural courses of this institution each year. 
The College of Agriculture is one of eight different colleges now 
grouped under the University of Cornell. 

•» * * * ':V" 

Washington, the Capital City, was the next stage. Here he met 
Professor Hays, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, formerly 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Minnesota. Amongst 
ether things Professor Hays mentioned that after years of careful 
investigation he had found in the State of Minnesota that it was 
possible to increase the yield and value of farm produce as much as 
25 per cent, by careful breeding. The Federal Department of 

Agriculture at Washington is taking a keen interest in questions of 
agricultural education in the different States, for, although education 
is a State concern, and so not coming directly under the control of the 
Federal Government, the Department of Agriculture at Washington 
realises the necessity of affording assistance to the several States in the 
organisation of agricultural education. One of the most startling 
phases of the most recent advance in American agricultural science is 
the extraordinary emphasis which is now laid upon pure research along 
agricultural lines as the only true basis for further practical 

development. No plainer instance of this can be given than by 

reference to the latest munificent fund for the endowment of 

agricultural research. Not content with their present lavish subsidies 
to every Agricultural College in the Union, this hard-headed, practical 
people have just instituted the Adams Fund for the sole purpose of 
stimulating scientific investigation at every Agricultural Experiment 
Station in the United States, as well as in their Insular possessions. 
This means that the sum of $15,000 per annum has been set aside for 
some fifty odd stations, or a grand total of $750,000 yearly. For 
us, the significance of this movement lies in the fact that henceforth 
the agricultural supremacy of this nation, so singularly far-seeing, will 
be based upon the unheralded work of the most skilful scientific 
investigators. Before leaving the States Mr. Burtt-Davy visitedthe 
Maryland State Experiment Station to see the work which is being 
carried on there in the improvement of tobacco by breedmg. In 
England he saw Messrs. Sutton and Sons, the famous :8eed6mWffl,;'Whe’; 
were anxious to know all about the Transvaal. 

real needs of the farmer on the spot these enterprising' English 
merchants have placed a representative of their firm ^ 
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Of the many and varied aspects of agriculture which the Botanist 
touched upon in this world tour, that which probably impressed him 
more than anything else was the possibility of materially increasing, at 
no distant date, the average production of the mealie by systematic 
crossing and judicious selection. To secure a marked increase per 
morgen, and, at the same time, to shorten the season of growth are 
the problems to which special attention will be directed by his Division 
during the next few years. It is hardly necessary for us to emphasise 
the value of such an extended agricultural tour, which entirely absorbed 
a well-earned vacation ; but it may not be out of place to draw the 
attention of our Government to the advantage of placing upon the 
Departmental Estimates a generous sum for Agricultural Exploration 
in order that our farmers may be fully armed with the best methods 
and most recent implements of agricultural warfare ; as essential to 
the peace and prosperity of this Colony as modern weapons are to the 
armies of our Empire. 

X. .J*. .V, .Ji 


Tub brilliant researches conducted by the London and Liverpool Schools 
of Tropical Medicine, during the past decade, have clearly demonstrated 
the value of mosquito nets and screens in the 
prevention of malaria ; and we are glad to call 
Mosquito Nets attention to the timely and practical paper in this 

and Screens issue by I)r. Arnold, of F’ietersburg, on the proper 

am a Fever use of mosquito nets. It was noticed, with much 

Preventive. pleasure, during a recent visit to Lourenco Marques, 

that mosquito proof screens had been fitted in all 
the more important buildings, both public and 
private, in that town ; and their use is said to have reduced, to a very 
considerable extent, the number of eases of malarial fever. Residents 
inform us that it is now possible to sit on one’s verandah during the 
evening hours of the summer months in comfort and absolute freedom 
from the irritating and injurious effects of the bites of these insects. 
It will be remembered that the late Mr. C. B. Simpson (Government 
Entomologist) more than three years ago urged the necessity of the 
erection of mosquito proof screens on the doors and windows of 
dwellings and offices, and the Central South African Railways were 
one of the first, of the Government Departments to adopt their use on 
the Eastern sections of their line. Since then most of the buildings at 
the Government Experimental Stations in various parts of the country 
have been similarly fitted up, with very beneficial results. We need 
hardly point out the importance of this matter to residents in the low 
lying districts of the Transvaal. When the benefits to be derived from 
th$gr use are better understood, these screen doors and windows will jbe 
as generally used in South Africa as they have been for some yearsw 
States of America. 
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As the local secretary has not been able to issue the general report on 
the Exhibition, owing to the whole of the papers having not yet come 
to "hand, it is impossible to do much more* in this 
issue, than give a list of some of the awards made 
South African to Transvaal exhibitors. The Exhibition remained 
Products open in London from the 23rd February until the 

Exhibition, 16th March inclusive, during which time it was 

London. ' visited by 85,000 people, in addition to about 10,000 

school children. To the latter special facilities were 
given for the inspection of the different products 
exhibited. Prizes were offered for the best essays on “ The South 
African Colonies and their products,’' and Mr. Robert Russell (late 
Director of Education in Natal) kindly examined the papers submitted, 
which came from 28 schools in various parts of London. It is needless 
to state that some of the children’s conceptions of the surroundings in 
which we live so far away from England were distinctly curious. 

Several lectures on the characteristics of each Colony were given 
while the Exhibition was open. Most of our exhibits met with the 
approval of the judges. In all fifty-five awards were given, among them 
being the following :— 

Wool 

Parker, Wood <V Co., Carolina, bronze medal. 

Wakkerstroom Agricultural Society ( A. G. Robertson'), diploma. 
Wakkerstroom Agricultural Society ( W. M. St.ruben), silver medal. 

Wakkerstroom Agricultural Society (W. M. Struben), diploma. 

Wakkerstroom Agricultural Society <W. M. Struben), diploma. 

Wakkerstroom Agricultural Society (W. M. Struben), bronze medal. 

Cereal Foods. 

R. and J. Fleming, Johannesburg, diploma. 

Lucerne Hay. 

Irene Estate, silver medal. 

O. J. Moody, Potchefstroom, bronze medal. 

J. A. Neser, Klerksdorp, diploma. 

Out Hay . 

P. A. Cronje, Klerksdorp, bronze medal. 

X. J. Kampher, Klerksdorp, diploma. 

Cotton. 

F. C* Ferreira, Zoutpansberg, silver medal. 

W. H. Cook, Zoutpansberg, bronze medal. 

H. Sutton, Chunies Poor!, diploma. ' 

Swaziland Corporation^ diploma. ■ r-v 

Italia Btos., White River, diploma. 

Ool. Steinacker, Bushbuck Ridge, diploma. : ; 
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Mealies. 

Vereeniging Estates, gold medal. 

Irene Estate, silver medal. 

A. II. Malan, Standerton, bronze medal. 

0. Olen & Son, Potchefstroom, diploma. 

Mealie Cobs. 

F. T. Nicholson, Pretoria, bronze medal. 

Wheal and Oats. 

T. J. do Wet, Klerksdorp, silver medal. 

Experimental Farm, Potehefstrooni. 

Harley . 

J. G. Ras, De Kroon, bronze medal. 

Ka ffir Corn. 

Vereeniging Estates, diploma. 

Ground Nuts, 

<\ M. Quarry, Warmbaths, bronze medal. 

Oils . 

“ Alpha ” Oil Mills, Pretoria, silver medal. 

Canned and Bottled Fruits, Jams and Jellies. 

Mrs. T. Shepstone, Pietpotgietersrust, silver medal. 

Mrs. Isaac van Alphen, Pretoria, bronze medal. 

Mrs. G. Roth, Pretoria, bronze medal. 

Wattle Bark. 

Swaziland Corporation, silver medal. 

J. B. Buchanan, Amsterdam, bronze medal. 

Tweed made in Transvaal . 

Miss Trichardt, Standerton, diploma. 

Potatoes . 

S. du Toit, Randfontein, bronze medal. 

Preserved Fruit 

Mrs, de Sousa, Lydenburg, bronze medal. 

W. Moorcroft Edwards, Krugersdorp, diploma. 

Wine. 

M. A, Zoccoia, Johannesburg, bronze medal. 

The exhibits of the Department of Agriculture were shown as 
such. Although many of them received awards, prizes were given to 
the pubfie only. 
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We have received, through the courtesy of Mr. A. Dowdle, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Transvaal Horticultural Society, P.O. Box 1084, 
Johannesburg, a catalogue of the forthcoming 
Spring Show, to be held at the Wanderers’ Grounds, 
Johannesburg, on the 29th and 30th of November, 
1907. Tins Society, which is worthy of every 
encouragement, is affiliated with the Royal 
Horticultural Society of Great Britain. Sir George 
Farrar is the President for the year 1907-8, and 
Mr. W. H. Williams, P.O. Box 1362, is the lion, treasurer. The prizes 
amount, to over £220, and we trust that many of our readers will help 
to make this notable enterprise a marked success. 

* * 

There is considerable promise that the difficulty of securing good seed 
potatoes at a reasonable price during the months from October to 
December inclusive will be met by the grower in 
British Fast Africa. Mr. J. R. Wood, Njoro Farm, 
Seed Potatoes. Njoro, British East Africa, informs us that he is 
prepared to supply “ Early Rose ” and “ Abund¬ 
ance ” seed potatoes, shipped in cases, up from 
September to end of November, at the following rates :— 

10 ton lots, £8 10s. per ton e.i.f. Delagoa Bay or Durban. 

5 ton lots, £9 per ton e.i.f. Delagoa Bay or Durban. 

Less, £9 10s. per ton e.i.f. Delagoa Bay or Durban. 

A small lot of these seed potatoes has been supplied to the 
Experimental Farm, Potehefstroom, and their appearance and 
condition leaves nothing to be desired. 


The Transvaal 

Horticultural 

Society. 


It is with pleasure that we learn of the formation of the “ Low Country 
Farmers Association ” in the Northern Transvaal. 
Low Country The Hon. Secretary is Mr. A. W. Gale, and we take 
Farmers this opportunity of wishing the members every 

Association. success on the inauguration of their Society. 

**#■}«• 

The third Annual Conference of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural 
Union of South Africa will be held in the Town Hail, Pretoria, on 
Monday, September 30th. The Right Hon. General 
Louis Botha, Premier of the Transvaal, will open 
the Conference at 11 a.m., and delegates will be 
present from all the Colonies of South Africa; A 
comprehensive agenda paper has been 
we may be certain that the deliberations 
Agricultural Union of South Afric*^ ; m 

advance the agricultural welfare of our South African CS^oniea. We 
append a list of office-bearers for the year 1006-7 {— 

President.—C. G. Lee, Esq., Klipplaat ^ Colony). r V 


Inter-Colonial 
Agricultural 
Union of 

SamII* A Wa* 
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Vice-Presidents.—The Presidents of each affiliated Union, 
together with the Hon. P. W. Michan, M.L.C. (Cape Colony), 
A. II. Malan (Transvaal), G. I). Alexander (Natal) and F. 
T. Nicholson (Pretoria). 

Executive Committee.—Cape Colony : Messrs. O. E. G. Evans 
(Eastpoort, Bedford), P. It. Malleson (Orchard Siding), W. 
van der Byl (Koolenhof). Natal : Messrs. W. Craig 
(Dundee), C. 11. Mitchell, C. E. Hancock (Ixopo). Transvaal : 
Messrs. T. Smuts (Krmelo), F. P. van der Venter (Pretoria), 
Hon. A. (i. Robertson (Wakkerstroom) ; with the following 
Advisory Members : Messrs. W. J. Palmer (Bloemfontein, 
O.R.(V), H. Watkins-Pitchford (Pietermaritzburg), and F. B. 
Smith (Pretoria). 

Secretary and Treasu rer.— F. 1). MacDormott, I )epartment of 
Agriculture, Capetown, P.O. Box d. Telegraphic address : 
Bulletin, Capetown. 

.v. m . .v. 

Sevkral interesting experiments are in progress at the Government 
Citrus Orchard at Warmhaths, under the care of Mr, C. A. Simmonds, 
the Assistant Horticultnrist. These experiments 
consist of hybridizing the different varieties of 
Plant Breeding fruits with a view to obtaining types specially 

adapted to the diverse climates and seasons of the 
at armbat s. XranavaaL For example, it is evident that with an 
early ripening, medium, and late variety of orange 
it would be possible to hold citrus fruits on the trees 
practically the whole year round, and so obtain higher prices during the 
off season on the London market. Furthermore, an effort is being made 
to eliminate the pits from some of our early and late oranges, also 
from sonic of the better mid-season types. Again, it may be possible 
to secure frost resistant varieties bv crossing with hardy Japanese 
fruits. Attention is also being paid to the improvement of several local 
varieties. These are some of the many lines of research in progress 
at Warmhaths, which will, we are sure, he eagerly watched by the 
fruit growers in our orange belt, and receive at the same time the 
sympathetic and practical support of the Government. Plant breeding 
is slow and arduous work. Many hundreds of experiments may be 
made without much visible result ; but a late ripening or frost resistant 
orange will much more than re-pay all the money that may have been 
spent by the State upon this most important branch of agriculture. 
Moreover, there is no reason why we should wait for plant breeders in 
otbpr countries to produce new varieties when we can create new 
fruits ourselves. Besides, varieties raised in this Colony will usually 
prove far superior to imported ones. We have but to recall the history 
of that seedling sent out by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the “Washington Navel,” to fully recognise the 
iuiportance of a single tree in building up the vast orange industry of 
Galiiornia in the short space of quarter of a century. 
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Plates 12 and 18 are taken in the Citrus Orchards of Messrs. Piet and 
Carl Potgieter, Warmbaths. In view of the export trade which is 
being developed by the Horticulturist, Mr. It. A. 
Davis, we may expect to hear more in the near 
A Citrus future of Warmbaths as a citrus centre. The soil 

Centre. and climate of this region are eminently adapted to 

citrus cultivation, as is clearly shown by the 
wonderful productivity of both young and old trees. 
But improvement is still needed in the methods of tillage and irrigation. 
Fortunately, the growers of this belt have the advantage of the 
Government Citrus Orchard, which is situated in their midst. 

* * * * 


Scale insects are the worst enemies which the citrus growers in the 
Transvaal have to contend against, and as they are not yet well known 
by many of our farmers, we have pleasure in 
publishing three coloured plates in this issue which 
Scale Insects. will doubtless help in the correct identification of. 

these pests. Mr. Howard, the Entomologist, will 
contribute an article on the “ Scale Insects of Citrus 
Trees in the Transvaal M for the January number of this 4 ’ Journal.” 


■5* * * yr 

Plate 10 shows a fine bunch of Asparagus, grown by Mr. Thomas H. 
Dale, M.R.C.Y.S., the Government Veterinary Surgeon at Potehef- 
.-troom. Asparagus is widely grown in the United 
States, England and France, and we see no reason 
Asparagus. why it should not become a profitable crop in the 

Iransvaal. Any of our readers who wish further 
information may refer to Mr. Dale, or to Mr. Bester, 
the Assistant Horticulturist, Potchefstroom. An admirable little book 
on u Asparagus—Its Culture for Home Use and for Market/’ by F. M. 
Hexamer, has been published by the Orange Judd Company, New 
York. 

# *lr ! t 

Me would like to call the kind attention of our readers to the following 
circular respecting the Hutcheon Memorial Fund 

Subscriptions are invited towards a fund for 
providing a memorial to the late Mr. Duncan 
The Hutcheon Hutcheon, M.R.O.V.8., for many years Chief 

Memorial Veterinary Surgeon of Cape Colony, and latterly 

Want f. Director of Agriculture. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act 
as a Committee :—The Hon. J, X. Merriman, the 
Hon. Sir John Frost, the Hon. Sir Pieter Faure, the Hon, A* X Puller, 
the Hon. Colonel Crewe, the Hon. C. W. K. Kohteiy Oplone!.jjfr,' & 



H<ih' 1 
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Pure-Bred Rambouiliet Merinos, 
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Stanford, C, G. Lee, Esq., W. H. Hockley, Esq., A. W. Guthrie, Esq., 
C. P. Perks, Esq., If. IT. Hards, Esq., Mr. F. B. Smith, Director of 
Agriculture, Pretoria ; the Director of Agriculture, Bloemfontein ; 
the Secretary for Agriculture, Salisbury ; the Government Ento¬ 
mologist, Pietermaritzburg. 

The Committee feel that the late Dr. Hutcheon’s many friends 
throughout South Africa, particularly among the farming community, 
will be pleased to have an opportunity of expressing by this means 
their appreciation of his many valuable services to the country, and 
the esteem in which he was generally held by those who came in 
contact with him. 

It. is generally felt that the memorial could not take a more 
suitable form than the provision of an annuity to supplement the small 
pension to which his widow is entitled from the Civil Service Fund. 
Should sufficient funds be subscribed over and above the amount 
required for that purpose, the balance will be devoted to the provision 
of such other suitable, public memorial as may be decided upon. Mr. 
A. A. Pers.-e, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, P.O. Box 1134, Cape 
Town, will be glad to receive -mbscriptions and furnish any further 
.information.” 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTICES. 


I.—Veterinary Division. 

BLUE TON titE JN SHEEP. 

Vaccine for the inoculation of sheep against this disease can now be obtained 
at a small charge, on application to any District Government V eterinary Surgeon. 
It will be necessary for farmers to purchase a syringe in order to carry out the 
inoculation, ami the Government Veterinary Surgeon will inform applicants where 
these instruments can be obtained. 

A. TUEILEK. 

(ioccrnnant I eterinary Jtaeteriohyist. 


a fl- » • 

It is hereby notified for general information that special arrangements have 
been made with the Central South African Railways for forwarding pathological 
specimens for examination in the Veterinary Bacteriological Laboratory, and all 
such specimens can now be sent carriage forward, if addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Bacteriologist, Pretoria Station, and distinctly labelled ** Scientific 
Specimens for Examination. 4 ’ The Government Veterinary Bacteriologist is at 
all times glad to make examinations and to report on pathological specimens, but 
farmers‘and others sending such are earnestly requested to write full particular* 
of‘"the animal from which the specimen has been taken ami to post such in time 
to be delivered before the arrival of the specimen, or. in case of urgency, to 
telegraph. The importance of doing this is urged since occasionally, when not 
previously advised, specimens have arrived in too decomposed a condition for 
examination. 

E. B. SMITH, 

Director of Agriculture. 

Offices of t.lu* Director of Agriculture, 

1st October, 

* * * * 

SUMMARY OF DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF 
STOCK INSPECTORS AT TRANSVAAL PORTS OF ENTRY. 

[Animal ft will be inspected only between the hours of sunrise and sunset.) 

No. 1 .—Cattle. 

No cattle will be admitted into the Transvaal by road or rail unless the owner 
has previously applied for and obtained a written permit from the Department of 
Agriculture, Pretoria. This permit must be presented to the Stock Inspector along 
with the animals at the Ports of Entry specified in the permit. 

In making application for this permit the following particulars must be 
furnished : Name of owner; locality from which the cattle come; purpose for 
which they are being introduced; number of animals to be introduced (if coming 
by rail: station at which they arc to be trucked; station at which they are to be 
derailed); name of consignee and ultimate destination of the animals. These 
particulars are it-quired for the information of the Advisory Committee of the Ward 
or District into which the cattle are to be introduced, by whom all permits have 
to be recommended before they are issued. 

SLAUGHTER CATTLE will be branded at the Port of Entry with the brand 
on the left side of the neck before proceeding to their destination if this 
has not been already done by the consignor before shipment. 


No. 2 .—Equines. 

All persons introducing eqnines into the Transvaal must produce certificates for 
their animals signed by a qualified Veterinary Surgeon holding the Diploma of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, England, stating that the animals are free 
1‘from disease and that they have been tested with mallein and have reacted in a 
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normal manner. These certificates will be collected by the Stock Inspector at the 
Port of Entry. If any horse is presented for admission without a certificate it will 
either be tested with mallein by the Stock Inspector and allowed to enter after the 
Inspector is satisfied that the animal is free from disease, or it may be allowed to 
proceed to its destination and tested there, whichever course is most convenient for 
the Department. 

Exceptions. 

Equities which are engaged in to-aml fro movements across the border . Equities 
which have recently come from the Transvaal and are returning thither. 

Racehorses in training will be. allowed to proceed to their destination upon the 
miner giving an undertaking to report their arrival to the Government Veterinary 
Surgeon of the District, and to submit the imported animals to the mallein test if 
the Government Veterinary Surgeon considers this necessary. All othci' equines loill 
be detained and tested unless the owner has previously made other arrangements 
with this Department. 

No. 3 .---Sheep. 

Sheep are subject to examination at the Port of Entry and liable to detention 
if found affected with scab. 

No. 4.—Pics. 

Permits for the introduction of pigs are not required. 

No .V Dogs. 

The importation of dogs from Rhodesia is prohibited. No restrictions are 
imposed on the importation of dogs from the Colonies other than llhodesia. 

C. E. (illAY, 

Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


WARNING TO IMPORTERS. 

The attention of the Department has been directed to the fact that certain 
imported cattle brought into this country under certificates stating that they have 
been tested with Tuberculin before shipment and have passed the test satisfactorily, 
have been found to react as infected when re-tested by the Government Veterinary 
Staff shortly after arrival. For this reason it is suggested that importers of cattle 
should have such imported animals re-tested by a Government Veterinary Surgeon 
on arrival at their destination, and before they are allowed to mix with other stock. 
Should anyone wish to take this precaution the test will be applied free of charge 
upon application to the Government Veterinary Surgeon of the District to which 
the cattle are taken, at the earliest convenience of this Officer to whom the 
application is made. 

* F. B. SMITH, 

Director of Agriculture . 

# # * * 


NOTICE. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the- Department, lias been 
advised bv the* Commissioner, Nairobi, British East Africa, that sheep and goats 
may now* la* imported from the South African Colonies info British East Africa 
if accompanied by a Veterinary Certificate certifying that the animals are in good 

lu '" 1tU ' F. B. SMITH, 

Offioe of the Director of Agriculture, Director of Agriculture. 

Pretoria, October 1st, 1906. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. S73 of 1907. 

Swine Importation Reg illations. 

It is hereby notified for general information that His Excellency the Governor 
lias been pleased to cancel the Regulations published under Government Notices 
Nos. 741 of 1903 and 676 of 1905, restricting the importation of swine from Cape 
Colony. 


Office of the Director of Agriculture, 
Pretoria, 1st August, 1907, 


F. B. SMITH, 
Director of Agriculture. 
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RABIES IK RHODESIA. 

The Secretary for Agriculture writes as follows:— 

The disease is increasing. The last outbreak in a previously non-infected area 
occurred at a farm in the Enterprise District, about 25 miles from Salisbury, on 25th 
ultimo. Within the past six months one European and two natives have died of 
hydrophobia. The nearest reported case to the Transvaal border during the past 
twelve months occurred near the township of Gwanda. 

Steps are now being taken to have all dogs in the country registered, and it 
is hoped by this means to reduce the number of native owned dogs, which are 
regarded as the chief cause of the spread of the disease, and to trace the Bouree of 
any outbreak, so that the number of dogs in the district of origin may, if necessary, 
be destroyed. 

* * # * 

GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 1124 of 1906. 

His Excellency the Acting Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to make the 
following additional Regulation for the prevention of disease amongst stock under 
the powers in him vested by Sub-Section (1) of Section fire of the Diseases of 
Stock Ordinance, 1902. 

By Command of His Excellency the Acting Lieutenant-Governor. 

ADAM JAMESON, 

Office of the Commissioner of Lands. Commissioner of Lands. 

Pretoria, 30th October, 1900. 

Regulation. 

When any person shall be found removing or causing to be removed or to- 
have removed or to have caused to be removed any cattle from an infected area 
to a place outside such area or from a place t outside an infected area to a place 
within such area or from one place to another within an infected area without 
the permit or license for removal prescribed by any regulation for the time being 
in force or when any person shall refuse or fail to produce the license or permit 
to remove cattle required by any regulation for the time being in force then any 
Magistrate, Native Commissioner or Sub-Commissioner, Justice of the Peace, Police 
Officer or Constable or any Officer of the Department of Agriculture may seize and 
detain any cattle the subject of such removal and take the same to a place of 
isolation and shall thereupon report all the circumstances to the Commissioner of 
Lands, who may order any cattle seized and detained as aforesaid to be slaughtered 
or otherwise dealt with in manner prescribed by him. 

# * * # 

SPONZIEKTE OR QUARTER EVIL. 

Vaccine for the prevention of this disease is now ready for issue at the 
Government Veterinary Bacteriological Laboratory, and can be obtained through 
the Government Veterinary Surgeons, who will give instruction in the method of 
vaccination, and through whom also the necessary instruments can be obtained. 
The price of the vaccine is 3d. per double dose. 

No. 48 Admn. 1907.] 

PROCLAMATION 

By His Excellenc y thf. Governor of the Transvaal. 

Under and by virtue of the powers in me vested by Regulation one of the 
General Stock Regulations published under Government Notice No. 834 of 1903' 
and made under Ordinance No. 17 of 1902 1 do hereby proclaim and make known 
that Fourteen Streams shall cease to be a Proclaimed Port for Entry of Stock 
into this Colony and that Proclamation No. 70 Administration 3903 shall be and 
is hereby withdrawn. 

And under and by virtue of the powers vested in me as aforesaid I do further 
declare proclaim and make known that Christiana shall be a Proclaimed Port for 
Entry of Stock into this Colony for the purposes of the said Ordinance and the 
Regulations aforesaid or any amendment of such Regulations. 

God Save the Kino. 

Given under my Hand and Seal this Twenty-fifth day of June One thousand 
Nine hundred and Seven. 

SELBORNE, 

Governor. 

By Command of His Excellency the Governor in Council. 

LOUIS BOTHA, 

V Minister of Agriculture* 
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No. 65 Admn. 1907.] 


PROCLAMATION 


By Hih Excellency the Governor of the Transvaal. 

Under and hv virtue of the powers in me vested by Regulation out of the 
General Stock Regulations published under Government Notice No. 834 of 1903 
and made under Ordinance No. 17 of 1002 I do hereby proclaim and make known 
that Sc hoe man's Drift on the Vaal River south of Potehefstrooin shall be a 
proclaimed port for the entry of stock into this Colony. 

And under and by virtue of the powers vested in me as aforesaid f do 
further proclaim and make known that the said port of entry shall only be open 
for the examination of live stock on Monday and Thuiaday in each week from 
sunrise to sunset. 

Goi» Save the King. 


Given under niv Hand and the Public Seal at Pretoria 
of August One thousand Nine hundred and Seven. 


thU Fourteenth day 

SILL BORNE, 

Governor. 


Bv Comandm of HU Excellency the Governor in Council. 


LOUIS BOTHA. 
Minister of Agriculture. 

* * « i* 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 606 of 1907. 

Stock Disease Regulations. 

It is hereby notified for general information that His Excellency the Governor 
has been pleased to amend Regulation thirty of the General Stock Disease 
Regulations, published under Government Notice No. 834 of 1903. by the addition 
thereto of the following paragraph <a :— 

(r) on the directions of the Principal Veterinary Surgeou cause any stock 
affected with disease or suspected of being so infected to be moved to 
any other place or to be isolated or segregated in accordance with such 
directions. 

F. B. SMITH, 

Office of the Director of Agriculture. Director of Agriculture. 

Pretoria, 22nd May. 1907. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 613 of 1907. 

It is hereby notified for general information that, on account of the prevalence 
of lung sickness in the British Bechuanahind Protectorate, permits for the 
admission of cattle from the British Bechuanaland Protectorate into the Transvaal 
will only be issued upon application to the Director of Agriculture, Pretoria, and 
provided such application is accompanied by a certificate signed by a Government 
veterinary surgeon. British Bechuanaland Protectorate, setting forth that the 
cattle in" respect of which such application for permit is made are healthy and 
that there has been no case of contagious disease for at least three months previous 
to the date of such certificate upon the property on which such cattle have been. 

F. B. SMITH, 

Office of the Director of Agriculture. Director of Agriculture. 

Pretoria. 28th May, 1907. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 746 of 1907. 

His Excellency the Governor has been pleased to make the following Regulation 
in pursuance of the powers in him vested bv Section eight of Ordinance No. 38 of 
1904. 

F. B. SMITH, 

Office of the Director of Agriculture, Director of Agriculture 

Pretoria, 4th July, 1907. 

Peculations for Preventing the Spread of East Coast Fever. 

(Made under Ordinance No. 38 of 190h Section eight.) 

Whenever East (’oast, Fever has broken out on any farm in a District of this 
Colony the Minister of Agriculture may, by notice under his hand, order that all 
cattle on such farm and on any neighbouring farm be branded with such distinctive 
brand as may have been allotted by the Resident Magistrate of such District 
under the provisions of Ordinance No. 15 of 1904 (The Great Stock Brands 
Ordinance, 1904). 
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GOVERNMENT NOTH’E No. 980 of 1907. 

It is hereby noticed for general information that the proclaimed Port for the 
Entry of Stock into this C’olony, established at Mosymiani, District Wohnaransstad, 
under Proclamation No. 70 Admn., 1903, will in future only be open for the 
examination of live stock on Saturday in each week, from sunrise to sunset. 

F. B. SMITH, 

Office of thd Director of Agriculture, Director of Agriculture. 

Pretoria, 3rd September, 1907. 

* » * # 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. \m or 1907. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the proclaimed Port for the 
Entry of Stock into this Colony, established at Coal Mine Drift on the Vital River, 
south of lvlerksdorp, under Proclamation No. 70 Admn.. 1903, will in future only 
be open for the examination of live stock on Thursday in each week from sunrise 
to sunset. 

F. B. SMITH, 

Office of the Director of Agriculture. Director <>( Agriculture. 

Pretoria, 20th August, 1907. 

* '.t -j> # 

POUTS FOR ENTRY OF STOCK. 

The following are the ports for entry of stock into this Colony from th* 
neighbouring territories: — 

Mafeking Road Border .. .. .. ..Cape Colony. 

Mosimyani . „ 

Christiana 

Coal Mine Drift . . Orange River Colony. 

Vereeniging . „ 

Roberts’ Drift .. .. „ 

Volksrust.Natal 

Komati Poort. througli which stock not provided 
for under Clause 5, Government Notice No. 834 
of 1903, will only be allowed to proceed by rail, 

to be examined at Maehadodorp . . .. Portuguese East Africa. 


AFRICAN COAST FEVER. 

Amended Proclamation of the Cape Colony. 

By Proclamation No. 231 of July 22nd, 1904, the provisions of Proclamation No. 
202 of June 29th, 1904, are amended as follows: — 

Dogs and cats will be admitted with special permission of the Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon, or his authorised representative, provided they are accompanied by a 
certificate signed by the Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the Transvaal, or his 
authorised representative to the effect that they have not come from or passed 
through any portion of the Transvaal proclaimed or known to be infected with 
African Coast Fever. 

# # # * 

GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 404 of 1907. 

It is hereby notified for public information that compensation will be paid for 
Osibly healthy equines, which, when the Mallein test is applied to them by an 
authorised Officer of the Agricultural Department, re-act to such test, and are 
afterwards destroyed by order of the Principal Veterinary Burgeon in consequence 
of their having so re acted. 

Provided that :— 

(a) Such re-acting equines were tested and found to re-act for the first time 
subsequent to 24th January, 1907, and have been destroyed by order of 
the Principal Veterinary Surgeon since that date. 

(&) Such re-acting animals are not found amongst newly imported eauinea 
when these animals are tested by an authorised Officer of the Agricultural 
Department at a Proclaimed Port of Entry, or at the border of the 
Colony or on arrival at their destination. 
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(a) No compensation will be paid on a greater scale than two-thirds of the 
value of the animal destroyed, and in no case will a greater sum than 
£20 be paid for any animal destroyed as aforesaid. The value of any 
animal destroyed will be determined by the Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon or his authorised representative. 

(d) Compensation will not be paid for any animals showing any clinical 
indication of glanders which are ordered to be destroyed by . the 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon, or by any person acting on his instructions. 

Government Notice No. 103 of 11)07 is hereby withdrawn. 

J. C. SMUTS, 

Office of the Minister of Agriculture, Acting Minister of Agriculture. 

Pretoria, oth April, 1007. 

a- ■> * -u 

GOVERNMENT NOTICK No. 433 of 1907. 

It is hereby notified for general information that, on account of the prevalence 
of Lung-sickness in the Cape Colony, permits for the admission of cattle from 
Cape Colony into the, Transvaal will only he issued upon application to the 
Director of Agriculture, Pretoria, and provided such application is accompanied 
by a ceitificate, signed by a Government Veterinary Surgeon. Cape Colony, setting 
forth that the cattle in respect of which such application for permit is made, are 
healthy, and that there has been no case of Contagious disease for at least three 
months previous to the date of such certificate upon the property on which such 
cattle have been. 

F. P». SMITH, 

Office of the Director of Agriculture, Director of Agriculture. 

Pretoria, 13th April, 1907. 


GLANDKKS AND FAIN V. 

Warning to thk Pi hlk . 

A considerable number of outbreaks of Glanders having been reported to the 
Agricultural Department as having occurred in various districts of the Colony 
during the past few weeks, the public* are warned against the purchase of equine* 
from unknown trn\filing dealers or on auction sales, unless the animals put up for 
sale are sold with a written guarantee signed by the owner, certifying that they 
are free from any contagious disease, as there i> no doubt that unscrupulous 
persons have lately been disposing of infected animals at prices which have 
tempted the public fo purchase the same, and that the disease has subsequently 
appeared in the stables of purchasers fo their loss and detriment. 

It is further recommended that all newly purchased equities should be kept 
isolated and should be watered separately and apart from any other equities on 
the premises for a period of three weeks after purchase, and should they show any 
indications suspicious of Glanders, a report should be forwarded at once to the 
Government Veterinary burgeon of the District. 

The following description of the disease is appended for the information of the 
public, and special attention is called to Government Notice No. 303 of 1907, which 
appears underneath. 

Glanders and Far eg. 

These two names are applied to one and the same disease, which is due to a 
microbe—Bacillus Malleus. The disease is called Farcy when located on the limbs 
or body; Glanders when the principal symptoms are seen in the nostrils, submaxillary 
glands, and lungs. 

The horse tribe is most commonly a fl eeted with Glanders. Man not infrequently 
gets the disease from the horse by inoculation through a wound. The dog, the cat, 
and wild carnivora may be infected. The ox is absolutely immune. Sheep, goats, 
.and pigs are immune for all practical purposes. 

A horse may be affected with Glanders and show no symptoms except slight 
unthriftiness. This is called occult Glanders, and can only be diagnosed by the 
mallein test. 

In typical clinical cases there is a thick grey-coloured discharge from one or 
both nostrils. Ulcers and ulcerous patches are seen inside the nasal cavities and the 

g lands under the jaw are enlarged and hard. The temperature may be raised, but 
l chronic cases it may be no higher than the normal. In severe and acute cases 
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the temperature is several degrees above normal and the animal shows distinct 
symptoms of respiratory disease. In Farcy one or more limbs become swollen. 
The lymph vessels stand out prominently on the inside of the limbs. The vessels 
give a cord-like feel to the hand, and small nodules appear along the course of the 
vessels. These nodules become ulcers which discharge a thick yellow fluid of oily 
appearance. The ulcers may heul and leave a scar, but they usually break out 
again. Farcy may also appear on the skin of the neck and body. 

One sees the ulcers on the skin if Farcy has been present. Besides what one 
sees in the live animals, one may also find ulceration of the throat and air passages. 
The most constant changes arc found in the lungs. In acute Glanders, small grey 
nodules about the size of a pin-head arc seen all through the lung substance. In 
the chronic forms the nodules in the earlier stages appear as small grey patches 
with a red margin. Others are of pus-like consistence. The older nodules are hard 
and shot-like to the touch; some of them are gritty- calcification. The number of 
nodules in a lung varies from one or two to hundreds. The donkey suffers from an 
acute form of Glanders in which the lungs are inflamed over a large surface. The 
tissue is solid, and on section the surface of the lung has a greyish red colour. 

* **■ # # 

GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 31 of 1007. 

Under and by virtue of the powers in him vested by section four of the Diseases 
of Stock Ordinance, 1002, llis Excellency the Acting Lieutenant-Governor has been 
pleased to prohibit, until further notice, the importation of Cattle from the Colony 
of Natal into this Colony, with the exception of stock entering under permit from 
oversea and passing through Natal by rail direct; provided that, notwithstanding 
such prohibition, slaughter cattle for which permits have at the date of this notice 
been issued under Regulation 8 of the Regulations published under Government 
Notice 1288 of 1906, shall be admitted subject to the terms of such regulations. 

Government Notice No. 1287 of 1906 shall be and is hereby withdrawn. 

By command of His Excellency Hie Acting Lieutenant-Governor. 

ADAM JAMESON, 

Office of the Commissioner of Lands. Commissioner of Lands . 

Pretoria, 9th January. 1907. 


GOVERNMENT NOTR E No. 32 of 1907. 

His Excellency the Acting Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to repeal the 
regulations published under Government Notice 1288 of 1906, and to substitute the 
following therefor:— 

1. Any person who shall import any cattle from the Colony of Natal into this 

Colony, save cattle entering under permit from oversea and passing through 
Natal by rail direct, shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
£50, and, in default of payment, to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for a period not exceeding six month**. 

2. Any cattle which may, after the date of the promulgation of these 

regulations, have come into this Colony from the Colony of Natal, save as 
is excepted in the preceding regulation, and save such slaughter cattle for 
which permits have at the date of this notice been issued, may be seized 
by any Resident Magistrate, Native Commissioner, Sub-Commissioner, 
Justice of the Peace, Police Officer, or Constable, and detained and taken 
to a place of isolation, and the person so seizing and detaining such cattle 
shall immediately report all the circumstances to the Commissioner of 
Lands, who may order any such cattle to be slaughtered or otherwise dealt 
with. 

By Command of His Excellency the Acting Lieutenant-Governor. 

ADAM JAMESON, 

Office of the Commissioner of Lands, Commissioner of Lands, 

Pretoria, 9th January, 1907. 


MADAGASCAR CATTLE. 

His Majesty's Consul at Antananarivo has notified His Excellency the High 
Commissioner that the Export Duty on bullocks from Madagascar has been reduced 
from twelve shillings to two shillings per head. 
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AN ORDINANCE (No. 3 of 190C) TO IMPOSE A DUTY ON THE EXPORT 
OF ANGORA RAMS AND EWES. 

Be it enacted by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows:— 

1. Upon every Angora ram or ewe exported from this Colony after the date of 
the taking effect of this Ordinance there shall be payable save as herein provided 
to the officer appointed to receive the same a duty of one hundred pounds; provided 
always that no such duty shall be payable on the export of any such ram or ewe 
to any Colony or Territory in South Africa as soon as the Lieutenant-Governor shall 
by proclamation declare that such Colony or Territory has by statute provided for 
the imposition of a duty on the export of Angora ranis and ewes not less than the 
amount imposed by this Ordinance. 

2. Every person who shall export from this Colony any Angora ram or ewe 
(save as in this Ordinance provided) without payment of the duty imposed thereby 
shall be liable on conviction in addition to the duty to a fine of not less than twenty- 
five pounds and not exceeding one hundred pounds for every such ram or ewe so 
exported and in default of payment to imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for a period of not less than one month and not exceeding six months unless such 
fine be sooner paid. 

3. Courts of Resident Magistrates shall have special jurisdiction to impose any 
of the penalties provided by this Ordinance for a contravention hereof. 

4. It shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor from time to time to make 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Ordinance. 

6. This Ordinance may be cited for all purposes as the Angora Export Duty 
Ordinance 1900. 

Passed in Council the twenty-eighth day of June. One thousand Nine hundred 
and Six. 


II. - Division of Chemistry. 

IXSTIUVTIONS FOlt THE nAMPLIKO OF SOILS. 

In taking soil for analysis, it is of the utmost importance that a truly 
representative sample be secured, otherwise the labour involved will, to a great 
extent, be wasted. 

Much depends upon the particular object for which the analysis is to be made. 
If the soil of a farm or field is 1o be reported upon, and much difference exists in 
the soil from different parts, each variety of .-oil should be represented in the final 
sample by a quantity proportional to the aliquot portion of the whole area covered 
by that particular soil. 

If great differences are known to exist in different parts of the farm or field, 
better knowledge of the nature of the soil will be obtained, of course, at the cost 
of greater labour in analysis, if the samples are kept separate. 

The dvpth to which a sample is taken is also a matter of importance. In some 
cases a clear line of separation between the soil proper and the sub-soil is perceptible. 
This is often shown by difference in colour, tlie soil being richer in organic matter, 
and therefore darker than the sub-soil Under such circumstances the sample of 
soil should be taken down to the line, and. if necessary, a sample of sub-soil should 
also be secured. When no distinction is perceptible, the sample should lie taken to 
the depth of one foot. 


METHODS OK TAKING SAMPLES. 

There are many ways of taking samples of soil. The following, perhaps, will 
be found most convenient in this country:— 

(1) Having selected a representative spot, the vegetation upon it is removed, 
and a hole is dug with a sharp spade to a depth rather greater than 
that of the soil proper, or, if no line of separation of soil from sub-soil 
is perceptible, to about 15 inches. One side of the hole i9 then trimmed 
with the spade so as to be smooth and vertical, the hole being cleaned 
out. A slice of uniform thickness, about 3 or 4 inches, is then removed 
by the spade down to the necessary depth. This slice is placed on A 
clean board or sack and mixed with similar slices, obtained in the same 
way from other parts of the field. Finally, all the samples are thoroughly 
mixed together with the trowel or the spade, the sticks, large stones* 
and roots removed, and a portion of six or seven pounds placed, with a 
label giving details, in a clean box and sent for analysis. 
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(2) Another, better but more laborious, method is to have wooden boxes, 6 
inches square and 12 inches deep, to hold the samples. A large hole is 
dug with a spade at the selected spot, and a square upright block of 
soil is left in its centre. This is carefully trimmed with the spade until 
a box will just lit over it. The upper surface of the block of soil is freed 
from vegetation, the box inverted over it, and forced down. The spade 
is next slipped under, and the box with its contents removed, a label 
giving particulars of the soil put in, and the lid screwed on. In this way 
a sample of the soil (and often the sub-soil, in nit it ) is obtained, which 
can be examined in the laboratory. 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE SAMPLES. 

In all cases full details as to the exact locality, date of collection, depth, crops 
borne, previous manurial treatment, and other circumstances connected with the 
soil should be enclosed with the sample. These should be written in pencil, as ink 
is apt to become damp and run. 

Samples should be sent by passenger rail, addressed to me at the Agricultural 
Chemical Laboratories, Pretorius Street, Pretoria, and advice of their despatch, 
together with details of the samples, should be sent by post to the same address. 

While every effort will be made to deal with the samples as soon as possible, 
for a time, at least, some delay may be unavoidable, owing to the large accumulation 
of material awaiting analysis. A’o attention trill be paid to samples sent without 
the full details stated above. 

A list of charges for the analysis of soil and other products is published below, 
but in cases where it is considered that the results may he of sufficiently general 
interest, if published, no charge will be made. 

HEltBERT INGLE. 

Chief. Division of Chemistry. 

* fr * {(■ 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES FOR ANALYSIS MADE IN TDK 


AGR1UU LTL R A L LA BO RATO RIES. 

U s. d. 

1. Estimation of one constituent in a manure or feeding stuff 0 7 (5 

2. Estimation of two or three constituents in a manure or feeding stuff 0 15 0 

3. Complete analysis and valuation of a manure or feeding stuff .. 1 0 0 

4. Analysis of water—drainage or irrigation .. .. .15 0 

5. Partial analysis of a soil to determine fertility and mammal needs 2 0 0 

6. Complete analysis of a soil .. . . ..300 

7. Analysis of milk, cream, butter, or cheese .. .. 0 10 0 

8. Milk—determination of fat and total solids . . . . ..050 

9. Milk—determination of fat only .. .. ..026 

10. Butter—determination of water and fat . . .. ..050 

11. Analysis of a vegetable product—hay, ensilage, roots, etc. . . .10 0 


At present no charge will be made to bona fide farmers. The charges in the 
above schedule refer to products sent by manure merchants, milk dealers, or others 
interested in trade. Samples will only be accepted if assurance can be given that 
they are properly taken and truly representative of the bulk. The right of 
publishing the results of any analysis is reserved by the Department. Should the 
examination of any product furnish results which are deemed of suflicient general 
interest, the charges may be remitted. 

Samples of any product likely to be of agricultural importance will gladly be 
received. 


m.—Division of -Botany. 


IN.rnRIOlfS WEEDS. 

Owing to the fact that of bite several newly-introduced and injurious weeds 
have made their appearance in the Transvaal, farmers are earnestly requested 
to take careful notice of any new plants which have appeared on their farms and 
which seem to have a tendency to spread. When such are discovered, specimens 
of the plant bearing flowers and, if possible, fruit should be forwarded to the 
(Government Botanist by whom they will be examined and reported upon. They 
should be forwarded in the same way as specimens of poisonous plants. 
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SEED SALES BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The Division of Botany lias lately received u large number of requests to 
sell farm seeds in bulk, and fanners are requested to note that the only seeds 
which this Division is prepared to sell are Lucerne, in lots not exceeding 
#0 lbs. at Is., and 'Jeff seed, in quantities not exceeding 10 lbs., at the same price. 
As a rule, reliable seed of all the more common Transvaal crops can now be 
purchased from local seed merchants. 

* » ■» •> 

SEED DISTRIBUTION. 

A list of seeds available for farmers who are willing to conduct experiments in 
co-operation with th<* Division haw been published as Bulletins No. 1 and 2, 
printed in Dutch and English, and may be obtained on application to the Govern¬ 
ment Printer. Terms on which the seeds will be issued are stated in the Bulletin, 
and application forms will be found within the cover. Notes are given as to the 
uses of the plants and a* to how the seed should be treated. 

*■ # * #- 

COCKLE-BURR. 

On account of the dangerous character of this weed to wool and mohair 
growers, farmers on the Aapjes, Pienaars, and Crocodile Rivers are advised to keep 
a sharp look out for its appearance, especially on the banks of the rivers, and to 
root out the plants before they go to seed. Any fanner who is in doubt as to the 
identity of Cockle-Burr can send specimens to the Botanist for identification. 


POISONOUS PLANTS. 

The Division of Botany and Division of Veterinary Science are carrying on a 
series of joint investigations on the poisonous plants of the Colony, their effect on 
stock, and the remedies to be applied. 

Last j’ear we invited farmers to send specimens of poisonous plants for 
identification and are glad to be able to extend the invitation this year. 

Any farmer who has poisonous plants on his farm, and would like information 
about them, may send samples to the Department for investigation. These samples 
will be identified and named, will be tested on animals kept for the purpose, the 
symptoms will be carefully diagnosed, and different remedies will be tested. A 
report of the results will be sent to the person furnishing the specimens. 

For an effective test, samples of at least f> lbs. of the material should be sent, 
but smaller samples will also be welcome for identification and preliminary report. 

Through the courtesy of the Postmaster-General, specimens may be sent by 
post, free of charge, if fastened lip as letters and addressed: — 

O.H.M.S. Letter Post. 

The Government Botanist, 

Department of Agriculture, 

P.O. Box 4;u, 

Pretoria. 


CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS: COTTON. 

Cotton Seed Donated bv the British Cotton Growing Association. 

The Department has received a large consignment of American Upland Cotton 
Seed from the British Cotton Growing Association. This seed will be distributed 
to any bona fide farmer who wishes to give the crop a trial, in sufficient quantity 
to bow one acre (209 x 208 English feet). 

The amount of seed required will be as follows:— 

For the Low Veld, sowing 4x3 feet, 3 lbs. of seed. 

„ Middle Veld „ 4 x 1% w 5 to G lbs. of seed. 

High Veld „ 4x1 ., 7 to 0 lbs. of seed. 

(The thicker sowing is advisable at higher altitudes where the climate is 

rather cooler.) 

The farmer is required to pay all carriage and transport charges from Pretoria 
to his farm {freight from America to Pretoria has been paid by the Association 
and the Department). 
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The farmer must sign and return the attached form of agreement either to the 
Government Botanist or to the Resident Magistrate. 

This agreement is made necessary by the conditions under which the Association 
has supplied the seed. These conditions read “ That all the cotton grown from this 
seed shall be shipped to the Association for sale, and if the experiment proves 
successful the cost of the seed shall be refunded to the Association, that other 
experiments may be conducted; ... if the experiments are a failure they {the 
farmers) will be called upon to pay nothing; if successful, the Association will 
dispose of the cotton for their account, and deduct the cost from the proceeds” 

The Association has agreed to supply the Department with two hand-gins, which 
we intend to loan out to each district. Application for the use of these gins should 
be made in due course to the Resident Magistrate. 

A pamphlet entitled “ Hints on the Cultivation and Harvesting of Cotton,” has 
been issued by the British Cotton Growing Association; a few copies are still 
available, one of which will be sent to each farmer receiving seed, ns long as the 
supply holds out. 

For further information on Cotton Cultivation, etc., growers are referred to the 
articles and notes which have appeared in the “Transvaal Agricultural Journal” 
during the last 18 months, particularly the following: — 

Cotton Growing in the Transvaal: “Agricultural Journal.” No. 12, pp. 739-745. 

(July, 1905;) 

Cotton as a Possible Crop for the Transvaal: No. 8, pp. 595-599. (July, 1904.) 

How to Estimate the Yield of Cotton-lint per Acre: No. 9, p. 174. 

Weight of a Bale of Cotton: No. 9, p. 174. 

Transvaal Cotton; Reports from the Imperial Institute: No. 9, pp. 136-137; 

No. 11, pp. 554—556. 

Cotton in South Africa: No. 9, pp. 130-131. 

Transvaal Native Cottons: No. 9, p. 131 and pp. 136-137, 

Cotton in the Low Veld of the Eastern Transvaal: No. 10, p. 316. 

Zoutpansberg Cotton: No. 9, pp. 136-137; No. 11, p. 554. 

Swaziland Cotton*. No. 9, p. 137. 

Cotton in the Marico and Rustenburg Districts: No. 12, pp. 863-864 and 842. 

Cotton at Malelane: No. 13, October, 1905, pp. 152-155. 

JOSEPH BORTT-DAV Y, 
(iorernmrut AgrastoUnjist and Botanist. 


The Government Agrobiologist and Botanist, 

Transvaal Department of Agrrh lti re, 

P.O. Box 434. 

Pretoria. 

CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS: COTTON. 

Sin. 

Please forward me by* . 


carriage forward, to .Station, in 

care of .. Forwarding 

Agents,.lbs. of cotton seed. 


I agree to furnish you with a full and accurate report, at the end of the 
season, as to the results of the experiments, on the forms to be supplied by you. 

In the case of the experiment being successful, I also agree to ship the whole 
of my crop of cotton to the British Cotton Growing Association for sale, and 1 
will allow the aforesaid Association to deduct the cost of the seed from the proceeds 
thereof. 

Date . 

Sign here . 

Two . 

witnesses. 

Full P.O. Address ... 


* Stale whether the seed is to be sent by Passenger or Goods Train or by 
Parcels Post. If it is to be sent by Post, 8d. per lb. for postage should be endocedl 
with the application. 
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IV.—Division of Forestry. 

TARIFF FOR POLKS AND FIREWOOD FROM GROENKLOOF PLANTATION, 

PRETORIA. 

It is notified for general information that the Groenkloof Plantation having 
been transferred to the Municipality, all applications and correspondence in 
connection therewith should be addressed to the Town Engineer, Pretoria, and not 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

PRICE LIST OF TREES AND SEEDS. 

The price list of trees and seeds supplied by this Division, which was printed in 
full under “ Department Notices” in the last number of the "Journal/* has now 
been issued as a separate publication, and can be obtained free of charge, on 
application to the Conservator of Forests, or the Government Printer, Pretoria. 

* * * * 

NOTICE No. 542 of 1900. 

Ghants-in-Aid of Tree Planting. 

It is hereby notified that the Government is prepared to contribute towards 
the expenses of Tree Planting, undertaken by Municipalities, Agricultural Societies, 
and other Public Bodies. 

The conditions under which the grant will be made are:— 

(1) There shall be submitted to the Director of Agriculture for approval, as 
soon as possible after the 1st of July in each year, a plan of the place 
or places or streets where it is intended to plant, a list of the kinds of 
trees to be planted, and also an outline of the methods to be employed 
in preparing the ground for the trees and for protecting them. The total 
number of trees to be planted and the total estimated cost should be 
stated. 

(2) The completed work shall be inspected and compared with the approved 
working plan, and for any unauthorised departure from the plan 
submitted to be approved by the Director of Agriculture a deduction may 
be made from the expenditure account. 

(3) Street trees shall not be planted on the pavement or furrow- or be spaced 
nearer than 15 feet apart. They must be securely fenced. 

(4) Different kinds of trees shall not be mixed. 

(5) Plantations shall be protected against fire. 

(0) A separate account shall be kept of all monies expended on tree planting, 
and shall always be open for Government inspection, and a statement of 
account* signed by the Chairman and Secretary and countersigned by the 
local Magistrate shall be submitted to the Director of Agriculture not 
later than the 1st of June in each year, so that the grant may be paid 
before the end of the financial year (June 30th). 

(7) On approval of the Director of Agriculture, or his Deputy, of the work 
undertaken, and of the accounts for the same, a sum (not exceeding £100 
for any one body) equal to half the total expenditure incurred in tree 
planting shall be refunded to the Municipality, Agricultural Society, or 
other Public Body concerned. 

(8) As the money available for this scheme is limited, applications will be 
dealt with in the order in which they are received, till the whole sum has 
been allotted. 

F. B. SMITH. 

Office of the Director of Agriculture, Director of Agriculture . 

Department of Agriculture, 

Pretoria, September, 1900. 


V.—Division of Entomology. 

GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 874 of 1007. 

Appointment of Entomologist. 

It is hereby notified for general information that His Excellency the Governor 
has been pleased to approve of the appointment of Mr. Charles Walter Howard 
as Entomologist to the Transvaal Department of Agriculture ; such appointment 
to date from the 1st July, 1907. * 

F. B. SMITH* 

Office of the Director of Agriculture, Director of Agriculture . 

Pretoria, 1st August, 1907. 
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VL—Tobacco Division. 

TOBACCO PLANT DISEASES. 

A large number of letters and verbal inquiries have been received by the 
Tobacco Division in regard to diseases and insects injurious to tobacco plants. It 
is impossible to give any reliable advice as to remedies for different diseases and 
insect pests unless a specimen of the affected plant is forwarded to us, and our 
readers are, therefore, requested to furnish a portion of the affected plant when 
writing for advice in such matters. Most of the diseases and insect pests which 
attack tobacco plants in the Transvaal are easily controlled. Letters, but not 
parcels, may be sent free of charge if addressed as follows 

O.H.M.S. 

Mr. .1. van Leenhofe, 

Govemmen t Tobaeco Expert. 

Department of Agriculture, 

Pretoria. 


VII.—Editorial Division. 

AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS. 

The following publications, amongst which are included several recent additions, 
can be had, free of charge, on application to the Government Printer, Box 373, 
Pretoria :— 

Transvaal Agricultural Journal, No. 3, Vol. I. (Published quarterly). 

„ v „ No. 4, Vol. 1. 

„ .. No. 13, Vol. IV. 

,, „ No. 14, Vol. IV. ., „ 

„ ,, ,, No. 15, Vol. IV. 

No. Iff, Vol. IV. 

„ „ „ No. 17, Vol. V. ,, 

Division of Botany: — 

Leaflet No. 1.—“ Plants Poisonous to Stock,” 

., No. 4.—“The Cockle-Burr” (English and Dutch). 

Bulletin No. 1.—“The Conditions of Seed and Plant Distribution," IffOff 7. 

„ No. 2.—“The Conditions of Seed and Plant Distribution/’ ]fK)7-H~ 
Circular No. 1.—“Poisonous Plants” (English and Dutch). 

Division of Entomology: — 

Leaflet No. 7.—“The Spraying of Locusts” (English and Dutch). 

„ No. 3.—“ White Ants/’ 

„ No. 5.—“ The Fowl Tick." 

Bulletin No. 3.~ Cockchafers.” 

„ „ 10.- “ Citrus Scales." 

Division of Forestry :— 

“Price List of Seeds and Trees” (English and Dutch). 

Division of Horticulture :— 

Bulletin No. 1.—“Some Information about Fruit Trees” (English and 
Dutch). 

Leaflet No. 3.—“A Fruit Keport” (English and Dutch). 

„ No. 4.—“Diseases of Orange Trees” (Dutch and English). 

Division of Tobacco :— 

Leaflet No. 1.—“Notes for the Guidance of Farmers sending Tobacco 
Plants or Leaves for Examination.” 

Division of Publications:— 

Bulletin No. 1.—“Burrweed or Boete Bosch/’ 

„ No. 2.—“Some Diseases of the Horse.” 

„ No. 3.—“ The Food of Plants.” 

„ No. C.—“City and Town Milk Supply and the Care and Aeration 
of Milk” (English and Dutch)/ 
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Division of Veterinary Science :— 

Bulletin No. 1.—'“Measles in Swine and Cattle” (English and Dutch). 

,, No. 6.—“Contagious Abortion” (English and Dutch). 

Leaflet No. 3.—“Rhodesian Tick Fever” (English and Dutch). 

„ No. 5.—“Glanders and Farcy.” 

No. 0.—“Directions for Preparing Blood Smears.” (Dutch.) 

Miscellaneous 

Agriculture within the Empire. 

Bulletin No, 1.—Department of Irrigation and Water Supply: “The Design 
and Construction of Small Reservoirs for Irrigation 
and for Stock.” 

,, No. 2.—Department of Irrigation and Water Supply: “The Design 
and Construction of Small Irrigation Canals.” 

„ No. 3.—“ The Brands Directory, 1906.” 

Annual Report of the Director of Agriculture for the vear 1903-4. 
v „ .. 1904-5. 

„ v 1905-6. 


• * * * 

JOURNAL FILES. 

In order that our numerous readers may not be disappointed by being unable 
to complete their files, we would earnestly request them to preserve all copies of 
the “ Journal ” if they propose to bind them at the close of the year. Owing to the 
expense incurred in publication, it has become necessary to limit the number of 
copies issued, and it often happens that we cannot supply back numbers, as they 
are out of print. 

Indices for the ** Agricultural Journal” Yol. 1., Vol. TL.Yol. III., Vol. TV. 
and V M can be had on application to the Department of Agriculture. 

* # # # 

JOURNAL DUPLICATES. 

Any readers who possess and can spare duplicates of the “ Agricultural Journal ” 
would confer a great favour by returning them to the Department of Agriculture, 
as back numbers are now out of print, and applications are constantly being made 
by persons desirous of completing their sets. 

* * * « 

APPLICATIONS FOR THE “JOURNAL” AND NON-DELIVERY. 

Applications to be placed on the Mailing List of the “ Journal,” as well as 
complaints as to non-delivery of the “Journal,” should be addressed to the 
Government Printer, P.O. Box 373, Pretoria, and not to the Editor of the “Journal.” 
It is particularly requested that changes of address should also be promptly notified 
to the Government Printer, in order to ensure prompt delivery to addressees and 
to avoid unnecessary correspondence. 

“Tlie Transvaal Agricultural Journal” is issued free to residents in the 
Transvaal only. 

Persons residing in the other South African Colonies or Oversea may become 
subscribers by paying an annual subscription of 7s.. post free, starting from July 
in each year ; 2s. extra is required for postage oversea. 

Subscriptions are payable strictly in advance, and should be made by bank 
draft, money order, bank notes, or coin. Cheques cannot be accepted in payment, 
unless initialled by the Bank authorities. 

All correspondence must be addressed and payments made to the Government 
Printer, Box 373, Pretoria. 


VUL—Standerton Stud Farm. 

GOVERNMENT STALLIONS FOR PUBLIC STUB. 

Applications to hire stallions for next season should be made before July 15th 
on which date these applications will be considered. 

As the number of stallions is limited, preference will be given to owners of the 
best class of mares. 
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Terms. 


Stallions will be leased to individuals, associations, or two or more breeders in 
conjunction, approved of by the Department. 

The Lessee or Lessees to allow the farming public to send mares for service at 
a fixed fee, provided the list is not already full, the fees to be according to the 
following tariffs, viz.:— 

Prices paid for hire Fee to be charged by Lessee 

of Stallion , not to exceed 


£25 

£30 

£40 

£50 

£60 


30s. 

35s. 

45s. 

55s. 

65s. 


The charge for the hire of the majority of the stallions will range from £25 to 
£35, but for a few exceptionally high-class animals somewhat higher rates will be 
made. 

Payment for hire of stallions to he made in advance. 

Not more than 40 mares to be served by a stallion without written permission. 

Stallions will be delivered by the Department at the nearest railway station to 
the place where they are to stand at stud, and expense of railage will he borne by 
the Department. At the termination of the season the stallion will be taken over 
by the Manager of the Government Stud Farm, or his representative. 

Stallions will not be allowed to run with mares unless by special arrangement. 

Due care must be taken that stallions shall not serve mares suffering from any 
contagious diseases. 

The Manager of the Stud Farm or his representative to have the right to inspect 
the stallions leased at any time. 

In the event of a stallion dying during the period for which he has been leased, 
from any cause through which the lessee is to Manic, the lessee will be liable for a 
sum equal to the price already paid for the hire of the same. 

The lessee to he responsible for the good care and attention of the stallion and 
his equipment. 

Should any of the foregoing rules not be complied with, the Department shall 
have the right to remove the stallion at once, and to take any action desirable for 
the recovery of damages, the lessee to forfeit the money paid for hire. 

Applications must be addressed to the Manager, from whom any further 
information can he obtained. 

F. B. SMITH, A. McNAK, 

Director of Agriculture. Manager. 


IX.—Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom. 


SEEDS FOR DISPOSAL. 


Potatoes. 


Price 15s. per bag of 100 lbs. *nett, f.o.r. Potchefstroom, subject to alteration 
without notice. 

The following varieties, after having been tested on this farm, are recommended, 
and “seed” thereof will be ready for disposal. Early and medium early varieties, 
from July to September. Late varieties, from September to November. 

Size of Tubers. —Medium large and seed size mixed. 

Varieties. —First crop from imported seed, and dipped in Formalin solution to 
prevent “ scab.” 

Very Early. Early. 


Snowdrop. 
Early Puritan. 
White Hebron. 


Early Rose. 

Beauty of Hebron. 
Epicure. 


Medium Early. 

Sutton’s Flourball. 
Red Skin Flourball. 
Sharpe’s Express. 
British Queen. 


Late. 

Five Towers. 
Up-to-date. 
Diamond. 
Invincible. 


Very Late . 

Scottish Triumph. 
Lang worthy. 
African Red, 


Note. —The very early varieties yield smaller crops than the others. Their 
value consists in their very early maturity. 
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Seed Potatoes from British East Afric a. 

There is considerable promise that the difficulty of securing good seed 
potatoes at a reasonable price during 1 he months from October to December 
inclusive will be met by the growers in British East Africa. Mr. ,T. It. Wood, 
Njoro Farm, Njoro, British East Africa, informs us that he is prepared to supply 
“Early Rose ” and “Abundance” seed potatoes, shipped in cases from September 
to end of November, at the following rates : - 

Ten ton lots 1 (k. per ton. c.i.if. Delagoa Rav or Durban. 

Five „ . .£» „ .. .. ' .. 

Less BK .. 

A small lot of these seed potatoes has been supplied to us. and their appearance 
and condition leave nothing to be desired. Thi- lot is being tested at the 
Experimental Farm. PotcheMrnom. and the results of the experiment will be 
watched with interest. 


Mealies i Maize i. 

Price 20s. p«-r 100 lbs., f.o.r. PotcUefsirooin. 


The following varieties, after having been thoroughly tested on this farm, are 
recommended. The kind of climate and the district in which the mealies are planted 
is the chief factor which determine- the varieties which are suitable for that 
district. 

Applicants who are not ae»juainted with the characteristics of the different 
varieties are recommended To leu\e the selection to the undersigned, who will 
forward seed of those varieties which are likely to give the best results in the 
district in which they are to b<* planted. 


Colour . 
White : ■— 


\uitn of l itrirfy . 


Maturation. 


Virginian Horsvtoot h. 

Hickory Dorse tooth. 

Improved Early Horsetooth. 
Hickory King i* and 10 rowedi. 
Iowa Silver Mine. 

White Cango. 

Wisconsin White Dent. 

Wood's Northern White Dent. 
Champion White Pearl. 
Thoroughbred W hite Flint. 


Late. 

Late. 

Medium late. 
Medium. 
Medium early. 


Earlv. 


Yellow :~- 


Yellow Horsetooth. 

Holden King. 

Yellow Hogan. 

Austen’s Colossal Yellow Dent. 
Yellow Flint. 

King of the Earlies. 

Early Star Learning. 

Eureka Field Corn. 

Drought Proof Yellow Dent. 
Hundred Day Bristol. 

Chester County Mammoth. 
Extra Early Huron Dent. 
Ninety Day. 


Very late. 
Late. 


Medium early. 


Earlv. 


Pale Yellow : — W hite Cap Dent. 


The whole of the seed offered is shelled from carefully selected and hand-picked 
cobs, true to the type and character of each variety. The greatest care is taken 
to ensure uniformity in the seed by " topping ” and ** tailing v ’ the cobs, and by 
hand-picking. Some varieties are inclined to be unstable in their characteristics, 
and in other cases the effects of cross-fertilisation may not he apparent. 

These conditions have been reduced to a minimum, as far ns care in the growth 
and selection of the seed will permit. 


Sorghum (Sacth a rati m ). 

Price 3d. per lb., f.o.r. Potchefstroom. 
Recommended for ensilage. Sow 12 to LI lbs. per acre. 
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Broom Corn. 

Price 3d. per lb., f.o.r. Potchefstroom. 

Recommended for growing material required for making brooms. Sow about 
$ lbs. per acre. 

Teff. 

Price Is. per lb. f.o.r. Potchefstroom. 

An excellent quick-growing grass, very suitable for hay. Sow about 2 lbs. per 
acre. 


Manna (Bokr). 

Price (id. per lb., f.o.r. Potchefsiroom. 

A robust growing variety of good quality. Sow 10 lbs. per acre. 

As it is desired to distribute these seeds as widely as possible, the quantity 
of each variety which can be sold to individual purchasers will depend upon the 
applications received. Applications should be sent as early as possible, and orders 
must be accompanied by postal order or cheque in favour of General Manager, 
Experimental Farm, Pot chef st room, from whom any further particulars may be 
obtained. 

ALEX. HOLM, 

(icneral Manager, 


STALLION FOR PUBLIC STUD. 

The “ Clydesdale " Stallion “ Transagric," sire Royal Chief (10,870), dam 
Minnie (Vol. 28), by Baron's Pride (0,122), grand dam Brenda II. (12,871), by 
Macgregor (1,487), will stand at Stud at the Experimental Farm. Potchefstroom, 
at the service fee of €2 2s.. payable at the time of service. 

“ Transagric ” won the gold medal at the Johannesburg Show of the 
Witwatersraud Agricultural Society, 1007. for the best Clydesdale exhibited. He 
is a black horse, about 16 bands 1 inch, on strong and short limbs, and full 
of substance and quality. lie is recommended for breeding horses for van or 
draught purposes. 

Arrangements can 1 h» made with the General Manager. Experimental Farm, 
Potchefsiroom, for mares to remain at the farm during tin* service season at 
reasonable charges for keep and attendance. 

ALEX. HOLM, 

Uni era l Man offer. 


KHMKLO STUD SHEEP FARM. 

Government Merino Hams for Public Stud. 

A limited number of duly qualified Ewes will be accepted for smmv after the 1st of 
October. 

The Hams available for service comprise: 

1. imported Tasmanian Hams (President Strain). 

2. Pure Tasmanian Hams, bred on the Farm. 

3. Ham bond let Hams, imported diiect from France. 

Service fees range from os. to 10s. per ewe. An Agistment Fee (feeding fee) of Ad« per 
sheep per week will also be charged. All sheep must be removed on receiving notice from 
the Manager. The right is also reserved to refuse* unsuitable sheep. No resjHmsibility is 
accepted by the Agricultural Department, but all reasonable care will be taken of Ewes while 
on the Government Farm. Applications should be addressed to the Manager. Stud Sheep 
Kami, Ermelo, 

F. B. SMITH, 

Office of Director. Pretoria, Dtreetor of Agriculture. 

1st October, 1907. 
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X.—Division of Brands. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 035 oi 1007. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the following Brands have 
been duly allotted and registered under the Croat Stock Brands Ordinance 
(Ordinance No. 13 of 1904) during the quarter ending 30th June, 1907. 


Office of Director of Agriculture. 
31st July, 1907. 


F. B. SMITH, 
Director of Agriculture . 
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Naim* of Owner. 

Address 

District. Brand. 

387 

Villieis. de. Jan Onbriel 

I 

Soliaapkraal. District Harri- 

WaKkeiMrooiu CIV 



smith. I'.O. New Market. 

1 o.lt.r. 


r>8K 

Dancel. Adrian Jacobus 

I’.O. Wakketstroom 

: CD9 

r»89 

Potgieter. Nieolaas Johannes 

Daspoort Estate. Erf No. 119. 

I’retovia AP0 



I'.O, Pretoria 


;.9u 

Staiidcr. Oideon Stephana* 

! Ik* Kroon 120. P.O. Brit/ 

ASO, 

391 

Younger. John 

| I’.O. Box 131, Heidellx rg 

Heidelberg H7V 

392 

Murray. Arthur Edmond 

i l itval 12. I’.O. Zemlelings. 

Wrlmaransstad VIM 


j foiitein 


393 

VVolnian. Jacob 

Wildealskraal 147.P.O. Balfour 

Heidelhcrir IIW3 

391 

Whtpp. Thomas |{odg*nn 

Prosit, P O. Box r»3. Bok-hurg 

HoW 

393 

Rankin. John 

Rhenosterpooit, I'.O. Zwagers- 

Waterbng WR4 



h« H.-k 


390 

Eloff (inn.>. Pliiliiiiiti.H An»oldu>j U1 ten ostcrh intcin 344, IVO. 

W K;> 



Zwagersliock 


397 

Toil, dn, Ooillmina* Johanne* 

I’.O. Klerksdorp 

IN it chefst room 1*03 


I/ak 


398 

Bramhy, Lionel 

Elaiidsheinel 370. I’.O. Box 

PB3 



30. Klerksdorp 


399 

Berg, van den. Marthinus 

Buffelsvlei 010. I’.O. Palmiet- 

PB0 


WiNM'l 

foiitein. K lerksdorp 


non 

Ooct/ev. Arabics Jucntm* 

I’.O. Palmietfontein 

: P( '8 

Ool 

Nell. Pliillipus Rudolph 

Buffelsvlei t»H*. I’.O. l'almiet- 

: PN4 


foiitein 280, no K lerk-dorp 


002 

Wet.dc, Theunis Jacohu* 

I’.O. Palmiethmtein.rm Klerk-*- 

I’.O. Box 27. Lvdenhuig 

: PW1 

003 

T ruler. Oaspnnis Johannes 

Lvdenbiug YIT 

004 

Mr.ckie A Rawer (Mackie. 

l’.O. Box 32, Benoni 

W i t wat ersrai id: X M 3 


Alexander Ijawveme, atal 
Rawer. James Alexander) 



003 

Hlnnin. John 

32. Dam street. Yo*rcjfontein, 
l’.O. Box 13, Itnkslmrg 

XB3 

000 

Tierney, Oeorge Vincent 

Doom hock 21 1 , Box 23, Water- 

Carolina . OIT 


* 

ml Boven 


007 

Muller. Jobannes ( brislolfel 

Do rnbult 330. I’.O. Balmoral 

Middelburg ! OM2 

008 

Monti ic, Malcolm 

Ha newest foiitein 398, I’.O. 

i OMl 



Balmoral 


urn 

Katx & Salami 

Klipfontein. I’.O. Box 9, Wit- 

; OK2 



bank 

* 

010 

Vehlnmn. Adam 

Alwvnspoort. P.O. Knzclshcrg 
Citkyk loo. I’.O. Leemvdoortis 

Marieo ' MA2 

on 

H vde, Samuel James 

Wolmaransstatl. V H 0 

012 

Campher, Nieolaas Jacobus 
(jun.), and Campher, 

Palmietfontein 280. P.O. Pal- 

Potebefst room i PC<> 


mietfontein, tin Klerksdorp 

! 


Nicolaus Jacobus (sen.) 



013 

j Viljoeit, Abraham Johannes \ 
JViljoen, Johannes Christ offel - 
jVUjoon, Oideon P icterus ) 

Palmiet fontein 28o. tin Klerks¬ 
dorp 

■ 1’5V 

i ......,, 

1 \ V. v 
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Brand. 
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Naim* of < hvner. 
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District. 

S^a 





<114 

Oroblor. Izaak Henna mm 

#* 

P.O. Palmiet fontein. nu Klerks-; 
dorp 

P< )tehefsttooni 

P(Bi 

<115 

Bertr, van den. Herbert Civil 

' 

P.O. Palmiet f«»utein .rUt Klerks- 
<lorp 


l*Bn 

<1 1 «> 

KiiMein, Simie Elizabeth 

B u i sfon 1 ei 11,11 a rf < • bees 11 ‘t > 1 »t e i u 


PI»K 

<1 17 

Kirstoin. Walter Pavel 

Buisfontein. Hartebccstfontciu 


1*7 K 

<lis 

Kirstein Philip I-anc 

Bui- 1'01 >teiu. Hartel*e«*stf*mfceiu 


P5K 

4*1 i» 

Kirsiein. Johan Pavi l 

Bnisfomeitj. Marteheest fontein 


P 8 K 

<120 

Kirstcin. Carl Frederick 

Buisfontein. Hartebecstfontein 


PKii 

021 

Kirstein. Philip Petrus 

Buisfontein, IIarteU-estfontein 


PK5 

<122 

Morrison, Hugh laiuisiv 

Klerk sdorp 


PM 2 

<128 

Spuv, van dcr. Mold 

Corner of Pdvier and Smit 

Si rents. Pot chef st.ronm 


PNS 

* 12-1 

t'(>et zee. A • 1 ri a 11 Erasi 1 n. s 

Zouipaii lOo. p.O. Bloctnliof 

Bl« »emhof 

I5A2 

025 

Olaiwr. George Wilburn 

Zeerust. e/o W. X. Glneser. 
Zee rust 

Mari<*o 

mu 

<> 2<1 

Motlniloe. Kcbcrea 

VleesrhfoiiUMii. P.O. 1 ovheroue- 


M 111 

<127 

Tulleken, Lndewvk Philip 
van Mongen bout 

Sterkfontein. i\<>. Box 215. ; 
Staudeii on 

Standerion 

ST I 

■<> 2 H 

Lange. dc. Adrian 11 Pirk 

Sterkfontein. P.O. do I.a 11 .e'er’" 

1 >rift 


SI A 

■« 12 i* 

IS.MKl. Andrics dan Brnvr.s 

Beenvvfontein 1>7. Slandertun 


SKI 

0H<> 

Burnuum (jun.). Johan 
Christ iaan 

P.O. Wnhuaran—>ad 

Wohnaraiisstad 

V»»B 

081 

Hoveii, van dir. Fryhoff 
Heivehaal 

Honing Kraut/ 8*. Pd >. Bal¬ 
moral 

Mhhh'llmri. 1 : 

08 V 

082 

Puck worth. Samuel 

Angelo Peep G. M. Co.. Prie- 
loutein. pMikslaiiv Pistriet 

Wit water-rand 

X 1)1* 

088 

Sutherland. William 

Verkvk. Pd). VnikMust 

Wakkerst room 

rs2 

<i:u 

Key ter(MrO. Martha Framinn 

Farm Begin «»el 281. Standerion 

Mauderion 

SoK 

085 

Hot ha. Louren*. Ka-mu- 

! >< »orn 1 look ss t p.o. Handel ton. 
rid Soliweizor Keneko 

Bloemhof 

BIB 

080 

Lovoniore. Jo-eph Ci«»tve 

Kaffana 2 «»< 1 . p.o. Box 1 »>. 

< ’hristiana 


B4B 

087 

Busier. Edward Philipp* 

1 weefonteiu PiLduToi* Street. 
P.O. Pretoria 

Pr* t< >ria 

A E5 

OHS 

1 'll win, Horace 1 ullin- 

C/o E. P. Bestei, 4’weefonteiu 

1 <» 1. (lu Toit Street, P.O. 
Pretoria 


A i:5 

<188 

Pienaar. Charles I-am* 

Brooklyn, P.O. B«>x l 2 t‘*d. 
Pretoria 

*• 

A1X 

<14o 

Fount*. Lambert u- Xie.*laa» 

Private Bajr.de Kroon I 2 '>. rut 
Brits Station j 


A 4 F 

041 

lilas, Hermauu-. Johannes 
Hendrik 

Br«H*dersiioom No, plH.e/oThe 
S.A.C., Kifctfolitein West gS<l 


A <18 

042 

Ellis James Alfred 

llennaunsdofuiw, p.O. Zand- 
ri viersju »ort 

Wat erherg 

WE4 

048 

Turner, Samuel, and Pnnis- 
thorpe, Andersen de Aina 

Xum-Xum. Pd >. Ny Ftr< *om 

• 

W l N 

044 

Panizza, Camillo 

Poi iriet ersrust 


W PH 

045 

X cl, N i o< »laas d ol i a n 1 ies A11 »e i t a- 

Idoomhult 58t>. P.O. Balmoral 

Midflelhurg 

ON! 

040 

Xiekerk. van. Gerhard us 
Wilhelm us 

< »oedehoop27<>, P.O, Vaalkmn< 

.. 

PIN 

4147 

Kemiard, Kiehard William 

Corner of Kaiser and Tucker 
Streets, Jeppo Extension. 
Box H142. Johannesburg 

Johannesburg 

! JK1 

04 S 

Lowmls. Ethel 

White Hill farm, Barberton 

Barberton 

' NK1 

048 

Wliite. Maurice 

P.O. Box 28, Zeerust 

Mmieo 

MWl 

<150 

Senckal, Johannes Jacobus 

Klipkop227, P.O. Klipkop ; 

Kustenhury; 

! K2S 

051 ; 

Mlimit. Hermann Emanuel 

M iddelplaat. 52, Jk >x <12, Ermelo ; 

Krmelo 

£4M 

052 

Kaalfonrein Pound 

Kaalfuntein j 

Krugersiiorp 

^ K7 

i 

Swart, Petrus ! 

Seheerjioort 8<Jo. S.A.O., Riot- \ 
fontein West 2 H<i j 

Pretoria 

ASH 
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" c 
z jg 

Name of Owner. j 

Address. j 

District. 

■Brand. 





i 

(154 

•ScKv >b v. Oct a v i u s Ben jamin 

* 

! 

drool plants li»4. P.O. Bictfon- J 

Pretoria 

f A5S 


tein West 280 ! 



*»:»•> 

Smit, Card Andries 

Scheerpo rt 2<>0. P.O. Ridfon- ] 

>• 

AdS 



tein West. 280 


j 

«r>6 

Hickcrl, Mart inns Nicholas 

Hart Investpoort 108. P.O. Riet- i 


A 411 



fontcin West 2*o 1 


: 

4 > 5 7 

Brittain, Thomas 

Yogdsiruisfontein IJs, p.O. j 

Ktnnderton 

; S2H 



Val | 



<»;»s 

Stamlertou Municipality 

Standcrton 


SIM 

»i.vj 

Andrews, Alfred (leorge 

Bosehhoek. P.O. Lvdenburg 

Lydeuburg 

VA2 

4»«0 

Souza.de 'jun.). Mariano Louis 

P.d. Box 17. Lvdenburg 


vz: 

Ml 

Kay. deorgc 

P.O. Xylstromn 

Water! nag 

WK5 

<J<i2 

Wilsoji. Archibald 

l>oornfotitcin. P.O, Box 17. 1 

1 .ieh ten burg 

Id w 



Lich ten burg 



Button A Went/.d (Button. 

P.O. Waterval B<>veu j 

< ‘an Jinn 

CW1 


James, ami Wcnt/el. August 
William ) 




(Wl 1 

huuw. John Tobias 

P.O. Box 8827. Johannesburg i 

Kl’Ugclsdnrp 

; KIL 


Stecnkarnp. Thomas Ignatius 

Spitzkup t»5, P.O. Krmeio ! 

Ernie lo 

KT2 


Turner. Leonard Counsel 

Nouifgedaehf, Pot ehefst mini. i 

Pot chefs? room 

l’Tn 



mi<l l'.O. Mol villi-. .Inlmii- ; 
111‘slmrj' 



M»7 

Toil. tin. Amlrea*' Francois 

ll«Hniejn«ort. Ward Valrivier, 


PD2 


Petrus 

P.O. Potchefstr<Him 



lilJK 

Anrdt, van. Theum* Frederick 

1 Driefoutein 85<». P.O. Doom- 

Zollt patlsbflg 

Z\J 



; hofUli 




Aswcl an.van. Ja«*«ihus J.ihanm*- 

■ Johnsons Bust. P.O. Naauwtc 


ZA» 


Nicholas 

I 



<;r*> 

Pntgieter. Andries Hendrik 

Palmietkuil. P.O. Kiipdam 

.. 

ZA5 

«7! 

de Blanche (Mrs.). Marv Ann 

Koppieskrairi, P.O. Dwars Rivet 


ZA7 

*172 

Brown. William 

t P.O. Box 45, Pictersbutv 


ZBH 

<’>7:4 

Brandt (Mrs.). Johanna 

' The Parsonage, P.O. Pietersburg; 

1 

ZB4 

<*.74 

Beer. do. Pieter Zaehnria' 

| M'»oi plants l(>(>8. P.O. Dwars 


ZB5 



j River 



♦♦77; 

Beer. de. dirt Johannes * 

1 Klcittwomler. l’.O. Potgietors- 


ZBb 



! rust, Pienaars Nek Police 

Post 



<>"<> 

Broederst n mm St ml Farui.Tuc 

j Pypknp, P.O. Haenertsburg 

i 

| 

ZB7 


Manager 



*>77 

Brie}, Adrinan Znehuria' 

j Warmbcrg. P.O. Cbunics Poort 

! 

z Bn 


A tla.*rt us 

f 



r»rs 

Bantjes, John Thomas 

| Middagzon *J2t>. P.O. Ux>rn- 

' 

ZBo 


! lx>om 



r>7!> 

Baldwin, Frederie Tylden 

P.O. Box 125*. Pictersbmg 

i 

Z71* 

<>KO 

Colwyn. Hermanns Arnoldus 

Zoekmakaar No. 181*. P.O. 

! *’ 

ZC2 


Jacobus 

Doornltoom 



<*si 

CWte. Jacobus Phillipus 

Zoekmakaar No. 18<*. P.O. 


yj 


Bernard 

Doondwx >m 



(182 

Botha, (Wndius Johannes 

Laaste Hoop. P.O. Petersburg 


zer, 

♦;sh 

Pm*/., dti, Daniel Jacobus 

Wdtevnden, Zaml Rivicrs 


ZDl 



Poort 141, P.O. Dwars River • 


r>84 

Pree/.,du, Pictet Daniel A mlries 

Klipdain. P.O. Klipdam 


ZP2 

«8r> 

Duvenhage. Philip Carl 

Damplaats. P.O. Petersburg 

.. 

ZDS 

68(> 

Pleats, du, Andries Ntephamts 

Pylkop 171, P.O. Malips Drift 


ZD4 

m 

, Erasmus, Andries Stephanus 

Smitsplaats, P.O. Petersburg 


ZE1 


David 




♦188 

Merwe, van tier. Eliza Johannes 

Palmietgat 2J(>7, P.O. Pieters- 


ZK2 


, Leendert 

burg 



♦J8& 

Knslin, Joseph Martin Fry 

Matiebaskraal. P.O. Private 


ZE.H 


I4ag, Pietersl»urg 



MO 

; Eraser* Dawson, Charles 

P.O. Thabina 

.. 

ZIF 

MM 

! Bronkhorst. Hendrik Lambert 

Palmietkuil, P.O. Pieiersbitrg 

„ 

ZH2 


i Johannes 

i 


i 

7 " 
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Name of Owner. 

Address. 

Dist riel. 

Brand. 

Xitt 



“ 


092 

Hnnrnmn. Jacobus IVtrus 

Tweefontein, P.0. Box 20, 
Pietersburg 

Z mtpansl>erg 

ZH8 

t»98 

HatJohannes Jureens 

Mature 457. P.0. Buffels 


ZH4 

*94 

Hwjin'rt, Maurice 

Waeliteenbeet jel»«»sch. P.O. 
Kal k bank 


Z1H 

*95 

Hemsworih. Ham Denton 

P.O. Haenertsbiirg 

• • | 

Z2H 

tint; 

Jnoste. Johannes Petrus 

Kareeliosch, P.O. Doom) mom 


ZJ8 

mu 

Jones, Olmries Frederick 

Wallaces lale. P.O. Louis 

Trichard t 


ZJ4 

«9s 

Jansen, Cornell's Ahvvn Johan- 

Morgenzon, P.O.t'hunics Poort j 


Z 15 


lies, ami Jansen, Willem 
Sehalk Jaeohns 

Hustplaats, P.O. Chunies Poort i 


uoo 

Israeison, Max. an«l IsraeKnn. 
Wolf 

t’ylVrkuil 342. l’.O. Box ,*.3, 
ricterslmru 

] 

Zlu 

70il 

Bezuidcnhout. Johannes 

Karcolmsch, P.O. Pietersburg 


Z2J 

, 

Jacobus 


1 


701 

Knoop. George 

Drieungle. P.O. Pietersburg 

i 

ZK1 

7*02 

Kemp, Hendrik 

Lots Gronden, Mali]is River, 
P.O. Malijis Drift 

i 

ZK2 

7 OH 

Kith, van dor. Christian 

Wagendrift D555, P.O. BuflVN 


ZJh 

‘ 

Johannes 

j 


704 

Ludwig. Herman August Jolm. • 
ami Ludwig. John King 

Ramagoeps Locution, P.O. 
lhvars River 

i 

! 

Z0L 

705 

Model t. John Austen 

Middagzon 92b, P.O. D<n>rn- 
boolll 

1 

ZM4 

700 

Matthews. Arthur Edgar 

Education Department, P.O. 
Pietersburg 


zm;. 

707 ; 

Oirilvie. M, 

Cross Hill. p.O. Pietersburg 

i 

ZM8 

70s 

M cK eelni ie. A t id n*w 

Kalkfoutein l 4G. P.O. Pioter*- 
burg 

i 

Z.VI9 

700 ; 

Mare (sen.), Ignatius Johannes 

Mara Wist ad. P.O. Pietersburg , 

** 1 

Z2M 

710 ; 

i 

Muvor, James Roderick 

Slnapkoppieshoek 1958. P.O. 
Duivelskloof j 

i 

j 

ZtM 

711 

McLeod, George Ernest 

Wilgtdxischfontein. P.O. Louis 
Triehardt 

i 

ZtM 

712 t 

Nickerk, van, Willem Jaeohns j 

Di iefontcin 858. P.O. Spcloiiken: 


ZN2 

718 

Naumann, Heinrich 

Kalkgat, P.O. KalkltfUik 


ZN8 

714 

Nel, Petrus Jacobus | 

Micklenlmrg, P.O. Pietersburg j 


ZN4 

715 ; 

Nieman, Hermanns Phillipu* ; 

Lots Gronden 248, P.O.Matips- 


ZN5 

! 

drift 



7 Hi 

Pauer, Miehael Ludwig i 

Sweet Home. P.O, Naauwte 


ZP8 

717 

Jagcr, de, Pieter Hendrik Carol 

Citkvk. P.O. Pietersburg 

i *♦ i 

; zp4 

718 : 

Degeuaar. Phillippus Johannes . 

Lamoelaslaagte. P.O. Kalkbank 

1 ZPH 

710 

Paid, August Wilhelm Karl j 
Frederick 

Kalkbank 128, P.O. Kalkbank ! 

i 

i ZP7 

720 

Potgieter, Willem Jan Hendrik 

Kiel vlei.Grout Spelonken, P.O, 
Doon dxH >in 


: zps 

121 

Potgieter, Johannes Stephnims 1 

Grout Durst. P.O. Naauwte 

; 

I ZP9 

722 

Oelofse. Phillip Christian i 

Kalkfoutein, P.O. Klipdam 

i ^ 

ZP0 

728 

1‘reez, du, Johannes George j 

Grout font ein. P.O. Malipwlrift 

i 

j Z8P 

724 

Urobler, Pieter 

Kietpol, P.O. Klipdam 

! *i 

| Z7P 

725 

Hubs, Carl Albrecht | 

P.O. Box 88. Pietersburg 


i Zfil 


/Ronsburg, van (sen.). Hendrik | 

1 Christuffel Jatise : 

Bosehfontein. P.O. Pietersburg. 

j 

1 

1 

720 j 

] Uensburg, van (Jun.). Hendrik j 
j Christiiflfel Janse: and 1 

i|Keiishurg. van. Petrus Johan- | 
ues Jacobus Janse 

l)oornfoiiteiu,P.O. Pietersburg? 

Bosehfontein. P.O. Pietersburg] 

1 

i 

ZK2 

727 

Howies, Frederick William * 

Benjamin 909, P.O, Pietersburg 

M 

ZB8 

728 

Richter, Otto 

Zaagkuil 125, P.O. Woodbnsh 


ZB4 

729 

Roux, le, Gabriel Petrus 

P.O. Box 187, Pietersburg 


ZR7 

780 

Kttwe. James 

Doom boom 1579. P.O. Doom* 
boom, Unxit Spelonken 

M 

ZE0 
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*?A £ 

Nan io <>1 Owiht. 

Address. 

Hist rid. 

• Brand. 

7:n 

Sehh-uker, Alwin Kmamicl 

Baskopjt; tW.'.l, p.O. Box 177V. 
Pirlersbnrtr 

7j >t i t pansb**rjf 

ZS3 

M2 j 

Station, van, Martljinu* JncnlmJ 

Hoorn River P.O. PiereiKbiny 

• j 

ZS4 

733 I 

Swart. Hermanns Carol 

Sannap«M»rt. P.O. Dwais River 


' Z S 7, 

734 

Steyn, .Ian Hendrik 

de Beers, e/o S.A.C., p.O. 
(■Imuies Poor! 

V 

ZSfi 

73:» 

Sniit (jun.'). Krnsmus .L»luuuie< 

Klcinwonder, <*/o S.A.C.. p.O. 
Pot£ietersrust 


ZS8 

730 

Smit (sen.), Hummus Johannes 

Klein wonder, o/o S.A.C.. ISO. 

IN ujdetersrust 


Z3S 

737 

Sehcepers. Hendrik Nieholas 

Pvlkop 4 71, P.O. Malips<lrift 


Z7,S 

73M 

Trollope. Johanna Maria 

Klipkoppies. P.O. Naauwtc 


ZT2 

733 

Unkles. Albert Palmer 

Naauwfe, P.O. Xuninvte 


7A'\ 

7 in 

Vist^ie, Cornelis Johannes 

Stanfontein. P.O. Pietersbur<: 


ZV3 

71! 

Venter. lYtru?* Allwrtus 

Lonsdale. P.O. Zundfnntein 


ZV7* 

7 42 

Wrmieil, .Ian Jaeobus A in ) ii«*- 

Kureeboseli, P.O. Klipdam 


zv<; 

743 

VVavfD'ii. van. .Inloi Willom 

Oamplaats. P.O. Pietersburtr 


zvs 

7H 

Phillip Lodewyk 

Grootfonfoin, P.O. Mulipsdrifi 


: ZV3 

747. 

Voifel. GeH * 'ormJiiis 

Kat kloof, P.O. Mali pH 1 rift 


ZVo 

:i»; 

V‘-n***yjH‘, Thomas Jacobus 

Lot>Grun<lon 1 is. P.O.Malips- 
drift 


Z3V 

7 17 

Vmier, Jacobus Oanirl 

Z 'vonfmttein S23. P.O. l>\vars 
River 


Z4V 

71* 

< liamberluiu. < ’havlcs 

P.O. Box 13<s. Pictersbtir# 


zov 

713 

Wienand. Robert Hildewi", 
and Wiemmd, Aimt in Welsh 

Ltumtcbonp SS<;. p.O. Smits- 
drifl 


ZVV1 

77>n 

Watt. William 

Cross Hill. P.O. Kalkbank 


ZW2 

7." 1 

.lacotts Willom Jacobus 

Golnk 47*3, P.O. Pietersburtr 


ZW3 

77.2 

Went/.el. Benjamin 

Hriehoek 2<G4, P.O. Dnivcls- 
kloof 


ZW4 

77.3 

Wolf. Jacobus Jnhamios 

Krodoriok, ami Simpson, 
Percy Ktlwanl 

P.O Box s7. Piotersburcr 


ZW7 

77*4 

PottricUT. Jacobus !*a\vronce 

Belfast 

Lydenburjr 

YJ7 

77>7> 

< ’netzoo. Stephanas Hermanns 

Harteboostspniit, Belfast 


Y IS 

77,r, 

Grubler..Jacob Phtllipus Petrus 

Gocdehnop. Belfast 


YG1 

77.7 

Mim*(I\*s*otO. Phillipim Petrus 

Watorval. P.O. Maehadodorp 


YP2 


Uranus Surrendered and < Ancellkd is Terms or section 13 ok the Great 
* stock Brands Ordinance or 


Name of Owner. 

Address. 

; Histrict. 

! C ~ S 

'■SZ < 

.'.. . 1 

Till Haspoort Potiml | 

Hennamstud 

j Pretoria 

! ~ 

! $ Aft 
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XL—General Notices. 

LIST OF FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 

IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Aapies River Ward Agricultural Society, A, F. von Gass, Pyramid Station. 

Aapjes River Ward Farmers’ Association, F. Carlisle, Pyramid Station. 

Barberton Farmers’ Association, Geo. E. 0. Wilhelm, Box 157, Barberton. 
Barberton Agricultural Society, J. S» Dyce, Box 5, Barberton. 

Barberton and District Farmers’ Association, G. E. 0. Wilhelm, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Box 167, Barberton. 

Bloemhof Agricultural Society, W. L. Dagg, Bloemhof. 

Carolina Agricultural Society, M. van Enter, Box 43, Carolina. 

Christiana Agricultural Society, Secretary, Christiana. 

Crocodile River Farmers’ Association, F. J. van Deventer, Box 751, Pretoria. 

Eastern Transvaal Farmers’ Association, T. W. Snaith, Box 75, Springs. 

Ermelo Agricultural Society, A. Smuts, Box 5, Ermelo. 

Elands River Farmers’ Association, E. H. Eloff, Rietvlei, Lindiey’s Poort. Rustenburg. 
Haenertsburg Fanners’ Association, Haenertsburg, via Pietersburg. 

Heidelberg Agricultural Society, W. Harvey, Box 30, Heidelberg. 

Hekpoort Farmers’ Association, Secretary, via ICrugersdorp. 

Hex River Farmers’ Association, W. Breedt, Hex River, Rustenburg. 

High veld Farmers’ Association, F. Findley, Ceylon, via Krugersdorp. 

Highveld Farmers’ Association, W. Robinson, Rustenburg. 

Klerks dorp Agricultural Society, H. Bramley, Box 50, KleTksdorp. 

Klip River Farmers’ Association, Krugersdorp. 

Koesterfontein Fanners’ Association, Secretary, via Krugersdorp. 

Krugersdorp Fanners’ Association, G. Figulus, Box 188, Krugersdorp. 

Krugersdorp Agricultural Society, H. A. von Blommestein, Box 368, Krugersdorp. 
Lydenburg Agricultural Society, S. Hiemstra, Box 69, Lydenburg. 

Lydenburg Fanners’ Association, E. de Souza, Lydenburg. 

Leuwdoorns Farmers’ Association, W. Sterling Hamilton, Syfergat, Leuwdoorns, via 
Klerksdorp. 

Low Country Palmers’ Association, A. W. Gale, Muidehand. P. O. De\iKUoof, 
Zoutpansberg, N. Transvaal. 

Marlco Agricultural Society, J. L. van Heerden, Box 82, Zeeruat. 

Middelburg Agricultural Society, J. W. Hen wood, Box 229, Middelburg. 

Hew Scotland Farmers’ Association, H. S. Parry, Grasdal, Lake Chrissie. 

New Agatha Farmers’ Association, Hemy W, Molyneux, New Agatha, via 
Pietersburg. 

Pietersburg Agricultural Society, J. W. Johnson, Box 32, Pietersburg. 

Pietersburg Farmers’ Association, G. G, Munnik, Pietersburg. 

Pietersburg Poultry Club, H. Moore. Box 103, Pietersburg. 

Piet Retie? Farmers’ Association, 1C. P. van Dijk, Box 18, Piet Retief. 

Pisanghoek Farmers’ Association, W. J. BrickhiU, Diana, t/o Pietersburg. 

Platrand Fanners’ Association, A. H. Barron, Platrand. 

Potchefatroom Agricultural Society, Secretary, Box 70, Potchefstroom. 
Potgietersrust Fruitgrowers’ and Planters* Association, H. J. StrObel. 

Pretoria Agricultural Society, H. Cornforth, Box 085, Pretoria. 

Rand Poultry Club, F. H. Stoll, Box 2712, Joh nnesburg. 

Rustenburg Farmers’ Association, Leo Machcl, Rustenburg. 

Settlers’ Association, Hon. H. Wyndham, Kroomdmai. 

Southern Waterberg Fanners’ Association, C. M. Quarry, P.O. Wannbaths. 
Standerton Agricultural Society, F. C. de Witt, Box 268, Standerton, 

Transvaal Agricultural Union, F. T. Nicholson, Box 134, Pretoria. 

Transvaal Farmers’ Association, E. W. Hunt, Box 3785, Johannesburg. 

Transvaal Land Owners’ Association, H. A* Baity, Box 1281, Johannesburg. 

Transvaal Poultry dub, J. F. Hibson, Box 1129, Pretoria. 

Transvaal Stockbreeders’ Association, F. T. Nicholson, Box 134, Pretoria. 

Transvaal Tobacco Growers’ Association, Capt. Madge, Secretary, Box 4303, 
Johannesburg. 

Vaal River Farmers’ Association, J. van Zijl, via Potchefstroom. 

Waterberg Agricultural Society, t von Baekstroom, Box 7, Nylstrooin. 
Wakkerstroom Agricultural Society, G. Maas&orp. Volksrust. 

Witfontein farmers’ Association, J. Krugel, pfo wugersi«na, 

WltwateTsrand Farmers’ Association, Bu Jy A. Wentworth, rA CrnighaU, neat 
Johannesburg. * 

Witwatererand X&ity farmers’ Association, BL CUrke, Johannesburg, 
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Witwatersrand Agricultural Society, W. H. Poultney, Box 4344, Johannesburg. 
White River Farmers' Association, Archibald T. Ralls, White River, via Nelspruit. 
Wolmaransstad Farmers' Association, F. W. Konig, Box 1, Wolmaransstad. 
Wonderfontein Farmers' Association, Secretary, via Krugersdorp. 

Woodbush Farmers' Association, Secretary and Treasurer, Percy Kent, Spitskop, 
P.O. Haenertsburg. 

Zwartkop Farmers' Association, M. Vorster, Zwartkop, via Krugersdorp. 

* Zwartruggeni Farmers' and Planters' Association, G. R. Wedderburn, J.P., Broad* 
wood Vale, P.O. Kosterfontein, Rustenburg. 


OTHER COLONIES. 

Agricultural Union of Cape Colony, D. M. Brown, Box 187, Port Elizabeth. 
Bloemfontein and O.R.C. Agricultural Society, J. Fraser, Box 250, Bloemfontein. 
Cape Central Fanners' Association, H. C. Hall, Bedford, Cape Colony. 

Cape Stud Breeders' Association, J. Pike, Box 703, Capetown. 

Natal Agricultural Union, D. M. Eadie, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. 

Orange River Colony Central Farmers' Association, W. B. Fowler, Secretary, Hill's 
Buildings, Maitland Street, Bloemfontein. 

Orange River Colony Stockbreeders' Association, Secretary, Bloemfontein. 

Rhodesian Agricultural Union, Secretary, Box 135, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

South African Co-operative Union, A. C. Lyell, Box 574, Bloemfontein, O.R.C. 

Upper Klip River Farmers' Association, Secretary, Vrede District, O.R.C. 


LIST OF OFFICIALS. 

The following is a list of the officials of the Transvaal Department of 
Agiiculture, to whom inquiries respecting matters connected with agriculture may 
be addressed:— 


Director . 

Division of Veterinary Science: 

(a) Bacteriology ... 

(5) Contagious Diseases. 

Division of Chemistry. 

Division of Botany . 

(a) Plant Pathology . 

(5) Seed Introduction and Plant Experiments 

Division of Forestry . 

Division of Entomology.. 

Division of Horticulture 
Division of Tobacco 
Division of Publications 

Division of Poultry . 

Government Stud Farm, Standerton .. 
Government Stud Sheep Farm, Ermelo 
Government Experimental Farm, Ermelo 
Government Experimental Farm. Potehefstroom 
Government Experimental Farm, Tzaneen .. 

Translator . 

Registrar of Brands . 

Librarian. . 


. F. B. Smith. 

. A. Thriler. 

.0. E. Gbay. 

. Herbert Ingle. 

. J. Burtt-Davy. 

. 1. P. Pole-Evans. 

Jf. G. Mundy. 

. Charles E. Legat. 

. 0. \V. Howard. 

. R. A. Davis. 

. «T. van Leenhoff. 

. William Macdonald, 
. Reginald Bolrlay. 

. A. McNae 
V. Boss LEY. 

. H. Nicholson. 

. Alexander Holm. 

. H. S. Altenboxbl. 

. Otto Menzel, 

. J. J. Pienaar. 

. S. W. Waostaee. 


ADDRESS. 

Correspondents are earnestly requested to give their full name and comet 
postal adare&s when forwarding any communication to the Department. It 
sometimes happens that readers send their farm address only, and fail to give the 
Post Office address, consequently it is impossible to reply to their queries or send 
publications. This refers more especially to fanners applying for cattle permits* as 
in many cases letters forwarded by the Veterinary Division are returned hy/thp 
Postal Authorities to the ©Jfect "Not delivered. Address insufficient.'* The 
Department should also be immediately notified of any change of address. 
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GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 242 OF 1906. 

Grants-in-Aid of Agricultural Societies and other Similar 
Organisations. 

Notice is hereby given that for the purpose of assisting Agricultural Societies 
and other organisations formed for the promotion of the agricultural industry, the 
Government will be prepared to make grants-in-aid to such societies on the following 
conditions:— 

1. Ten shillings for every £ raised by subscriptions, donations, and gate money, 
the proceeds of which are devoted to the ends specified above. No grants to be 
made against “ value ” contributions. 

2. Special grants, when funds are available, against the costs actually and bona 
fide incurred in the future construction of buildings on, or other permanent 
improvements to, agricultural societies* grounds, provided that such buildings or 
Improvements remain unalienated and vested in the Chairman or Secretary as 
trustee of the subscribers. 

3. The Registrar of Deeds will be notified of all grants made under Clause 2, 
and will register same against the transfer of the property concerned. 

4. The grants will be subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Lands, 
who will deal with the applications as they are received, fixing a maximum sum to 
be granted, if he deem necessary, having regard to the funds at his disposal, and 
the needs of the society concerned. 

6. The Commissioner of Lands may alter the conditions under which any grant 
is made when, in his opinion, it is desirable to do so. 

6. Grants will be paid annually on production of a statement of receipts and 
expenditure signed by the Chairman of the society or club, and bearing a certificate 
as follows:— 

" 1 hereby declare the above to be a true and faithful statement of the receipts 

and expenditure of the .during the period 

from .to.and that no ^rant has already been 

claimed from the Government in respect of any portion of the receipts here 
shown.” 

Such declaration to be made before the local Magistrate or Resident Justice of 
the Peace, and who will also declare as follows: — 

“I certify that to the best of my knowledge and belief the above statement is 
correct and that the society is entitled to a grant from Government under 
the conditions laid down in Government Notice No. 242 of 1906.” 

7. Claims intended for payment before the end of each financial year should be 
submitted not later than the 30th April. 

They must be in respect of subscriptions and donations, etc., received during 
the twelve months ending on the 31st March of each year, and not prior to the 
commencement of that period, unless no claim has been made in the previous year. 

8. Applications for grants should in all cases be forwarded through the local 
Resident Magistrate or Resident Justice of the Peace. 

9. Copies of the audited balance sheet and the annual report of the society or 
club should be forwarded to the Department of Agriculture as soon as published. 

Office of the Director of Agriculture, 

Pretoria, 5th March, 1906. 


SOCTil AFRICAN STUD HOOK. 

A record of all classes of stock, the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
value to the individual owner and to the country generally. 

Application for membership and entries of stock should be addressed to— 

For Cape Colony—J. Pike, P.O. Box 703, Capetown. 

For Transvaal—F, T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

For Orange River Colony—E. J. MacMillan, Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 

The South African Stud Book, Volume I., is 'obtainable from T. Maskew 
Miller, Adderlev Street, Capetown. Price, 10s. 6d. 

J. PIKE, Secretary. 

South African Stud Book Aeeocktion. 
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DEPARTMENT OF IRRIGATION. 

Advice to Farmers. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Irrigation Department 
is prepared to give advice to farmers on any farm relative to irrigation problems, 
in accordance with regulations approved by the Hon. the Minister for Lands. 

Farmers arc expected to facilitate the transport of the Irrigation Officials 
from farm to farm wherever possible. 

Application should be made by letter to the Chief Engineer, Irrigation, or to 
the Resident Magistrate of the District. 

F. A. HURLEY, 

I'hirf Eiujineer. Irriyation , 

a z # a- 

IRRIGATION AND WATER SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 

Regulations and Conditions for thj; Hike of a Government Water Drill 

for Bout no for Water. 

1. -Submission of A y/dieulions. 

Applications bv farmers for the hire of a Government Water Drill for boring 

ED. 

for water should bo sent on form No. 4ft (Revised!, to the Boring Engineer, 

JB. 

Irrigation Department, P.O. Box 557. Pretoria, through the Resident Magistrate 
of the district in which the applicant resides. 

2. Acceptance of Applications. 

This is subject to such enquiry by the Resident Magistrate and Boring Engineer 
as may be deemed necessary for ascertaining the following particulars : — 

(aI Geographical and geological practicability of the proposed bore. 

(b) Ability of applicant to pay all charges. 

(e) Necessity for water (1) for domestic purposes. (2) for stock, (3) for 
irrigation. 

id) Proximity to other proposed bores. 

Special regard will lx* given to the development of Farming and Agricultural 
Indust ries. 

3. - Notification of Acceptance of Application. 

The acceptance of his application will be notitied to the applicant by the 
Boring Engineer, through the Resident Magistrate. The applicant may be requested 
to give further necessary information before boring is commenced for him. 

4. —Notice of Availability of Prill. 

Each accepted applicant will have at least four days' notice that a drill has 
been set apart for him. The notice will state where the drill is and the date 
from which the applicant should take it over. Should he not take it over within 
three days of the fixed date, he will be liable to forfeit the grant of the drill to 
him and' to pay for the foreman’s wages during the delay. The taking over of 
the drill shall preclude the applicant from any denial of liability for it. 

5. —(f lasses of Hovernment Prills . 

Government will provide one or other of the following classes of drill, at the 
discretion of the Boring Engineer, unless some prior arrangement has been made 
with the applicant : — 

(a) Steam diamond drill capable of boring a 2% inch hole to a depth of 
4,000 feet. 

(ft) Steam diamond drill capable of boring a 2% inch hole to a depth of 
BOO feet. 

(c) Steam percussion (or “jumper”) drill capable of boring a 0 inch hole 
to a depth of 000 feet. 

(d) Steam rotary “ shot ” drill capable of boring a 0 inch hole to a depth 
of 600 feet. 

The above drills are all equipped with the necessary tools and appliances and* 
a teut or house for the foreman. For (a) the equipment will be arranged for 
specially as required. 
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G.—The Foreman. 

The foreman will be a capable man and will have the entire direct charge of 
the boring operations. lie will receive instructions to meet the applicant’s wishes 
as far as practicable, to use all expedition in carrying out the bore for him, and 
not to give him unnecessary trouble. Should the applicant have any complaint 
to make about him, he should prefer it in writing to the Resident Magistrate, 
who will inquire into the matter. No payment for his services is to be made to 
the foreman by the applicant. 

7 .—Charges. 

The charges to be paid by the applicant will be :— 

(a) For each day while the plant is being erected or dismantled the sum 
of 20s. ; a similar daily c harge of 20s. will be made during pumping 
tests. 

ib) For each working day from the erection of the drill, the sum of 40s. 

(Saturday to be reckoned half a day). 

(c) For heavy diamond drills, class (fi), the charge will be by special 
arrangement. 

id) Any breakages for which the applicant is himself responsible. 

The cost of replacements or repairs necessitated by boring, pure 
and simple, will be borne by Government. 

(c) No charge will be made for periods during which a drill may be stopped 
for repairs or on account of bad weather or of the illness of the foreman, 
but full charges must be paid for any delay caused by the applicant. 


3.— Transport. 

(a) Government will bear the cost of carriage by rail of the drill, appliances, 
and foreman in charge thereof, to the railway station or centre nearest to the 
farm of the first applicant in any district. 

{b) Government cannot guarantee transport, but where there is a Government 
transport station available and the applicant cannot himself arrange for the 
transport of the drill, will provide it for him at the Government rates. Drills 
cannot, however, be sent out to districts where there is animal sickness or where 
there are restrictions against the movement of animals. 

(c) The first applicant will provide transport for the drill and its appliances 
and for the foreman and his baggage from the station or centre to his farm, ami 
will use all expedition in this respect. 

id) A succeeding applicant will similarly provide transport from the previous 
farm to his own farm, and the last applicant will provide it back to the nearest 
railway station or centre, if required to do so. 

(c) The applicant will also, when necessary, provide transport between his 
farm and the railway station, or such other spot as may be selected, for the 
conveyance of machinery and stores required to conduct boring operations. 

(f) The applicant will also provide means of communication to ami from the 
nearest post and telegraph office at least once a week. 

9 .—Cast tiy. 

Government will provide free of charge the casing required to line the whole 
or part of a borehole which is not in solid rock. The amount of casing necessary 
will be at the discretion of the Boring Engineer. 


10 .—Working Hours. 

Working hours on ordinary week-days will be nine per day, except on 
Saturdays, when they will be five hours, and work will cease at 1 p.m. 

No work will be done on Sundays and public holidays, nor will a charge be 
made for these days. 


11 .—Supplies by Applicant. 

(a) Labourers. Government will provide, free of charge, the natives required 
for working the drilling machine, The applicant must supply, free of all charges, 
such other natives as may be required for unloading, erection, dismantling and 
loading up the plant, and for cartage of water. 
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(b) Water and Fuel , The applicant must supply, and transport at his own 
*<50St, sufficient fuel (wood or coal) and water for the proper working of the drill, 
and for the use of the foreman and natives. 

(c) Provisions for Foreman. The applicant must either supply food for the 
foreman by private arrangement and at reasonable priees, or must bring supplies 
for him from a store not less than once a month. 

(d) The applicant must generally give such other assistance as the foreman 
may require to perform his work efficiently. 

12. — Cessation of Boring. 

Boring may be stopped 

(a) At the applicant's request in writing to the Boring Engineer ; 

(b) When a fair and reasonable supply of water has been struck 

(v) At the discretion of the Boring Engineer when there is, or is likely to 
be, any damage to the drill, or further boring is unlikely to yield 
satisfactory results ; 

(</) When the borehole is 300 feet deep, unless a special arrangement is 
made by the applicant, with the Boring Engineer to continue it. 

13. —Responsibility for Success. 

Beyond providing an efficient plant, foreman and natives. Government do not 
guarantee any successful result from the boring operations. The undertaking will, 
therefore, be entirely at the applicant’s risk, but every reasonable assistance 
towards a successful issue of the work will he readily given. 

14. Limit of Period of Work and dumber of Boreholes. 

A drill will not work on account, of any one applicant for a longer period 
than 48 working days, unless exceptional circumstances justify an extension of 
this period. 

Not more than three boreholes will be sunk on any one property, under one 
application, except under special sanction. Holes abandoned by order of the Boring 
Engineer will not he taken into account in this respect. 

15. — Special Conditions. 

Further special conditions, additional to the foregoing, when necessitated by 
the nature of the ground to be bored in or by difficulty in getting to the site, may 
be imposed by the Boring Engineer after consultation with the applicant. Their 
acceptance bv tin* applicant must be definitely notified before any work is under¬ 
taken or continued. 


HJ. Cores. 

As the Boring Branch is desirous for scientific purposes of collecting cores, 



kept and registered. 


F. A. HURLEY. 

chief Engineer. Irrigation Department, 


-■SPECIFICATION of horses required for purchase by the military 

AUTHORITIES. 

Horses of three classes are required, viz. : — 

Draught; Cavalry ; and Mounted Infantry. 

Draught .15 hands to 15-2. 

Cavalry .H-2% „ 15-2. 

Mounted Infantry. 14 „ 14-2%. 

The class of animal required in each of the three classes may be generally 
•described as short-legged* compaoe-bodied, practically sound, with good eonati- 
dion and bone to match his size, not under tour years or over seven years. 
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The matter of the horses being broken or unbroken is immaterial, but any 
horse brought forward for sale must be so far handled that the veterinary 
examinations as to soundness in walk, trot or gallop can be carried out without 
delay in the presence of the purchasing officer. 

A purchasing officer would be the sole judge of the suitability or otherwise 
of the animal produced for sale, and he would not buy any animal having any of 
the following defects 

<</) Small weak quarters ; (h) Flat sides ; (c?) Long weak or very straight 
pasterns ; (d) Split up and leggy ; {€) Small bones or points ; (f) 

Close hocks or action ; (,(/) Narrow chest ; (7/) Signs of brushing : ( i) 

Small or uneven feet : ( j) Vice of any kind ; (k) Bad withers or signs 
of fistulous withers : (/) Bad condition ; (m) Mis-shaped mouth, or 
mouth showing evidence of operation to teeth : (w) Capped elbows or 

very short docks. 

.11 arcs and geldings will only he bought, and colour is immaterial. 

The Military Authorities will prefer to deal direct with the breeders, and 
would purchase at any time of the year, and if local Agricultural Associations 
could at their meetings ascertain what animals could be offered for sale and what 
centre and date would be most suitable, and notify the same to the Assistant 
Director of Remounts, at Headquarters, Pretoria, arrangements would then be 
made for a purchasing officer to attend, lmt it would he advisable for a month’s 
notice to he given and the collection of horses for inspection should he. having 
due regard to the seller’s convenience, as near the line of railway as possible. 

Local Associations should first ascertain from Assistant Director of Remounts. 
Army Headquarters, whether horses are required. 

No fixed price can at present he laid down owing to the scarcity of the clas> 
of animal required in this country, but a fair market price would he offered, 

having in consideration the price of horses available for importation from oversea. 

The Military Authorities will not complete the purchase of any animal till 
it is delivered alive, without injury (which would render it permanently 

unserviceable), and free from infectious or contagious disease, at a railway station 
to he fixed by the purchasing officer. 

For the care and feeding of such horses as may he selected for purchase and 
which for any reason it may be impossible to at once entrain, an allowance of 
2s. per day will be made to the seller, such allowance not to he payable for the 
day of purchase but will be allowed for the day of entrainment, provided that 
10 lbs. of forage suitable for use on the journey he certified by the entraining 
officer or conductor to have been placed at his disposal. 

The seller will pay for any cost of hire of ground for inspection purposes, 

and must put a halter or other suitable head gear on the horse to secure it on 

the railway journey. 

Tic must also allow the horse to pass the Mullein test with Mallein supplied by 
the Army Veterinary Department, and this test will be applied before entrainment. 
Should re-action take place within 72 hours the purchase will not be completed, 
and the feeding allowance of 2s. only would be paid from the date subsequent 
to selection to the date certified of re action. 

The purchasing officer on selecting a horse as suitable will at once mark a. horse 
so selected with a burnt brand on the foot and take a description noting all 
marks on the animal, but such brand will not complete the sale if the safe 
delivery and Malleining conditions arc not carried out. 

The purchase money will he paid by cheque by the Assistant Director, 
Remounts, Pretoria, immediately on receipt of notice from the purchasing officer 
that the purchase conditions have been completed. 

K. N. BANKER. Lieut.. 

‘ Staff Officer. ttcHtoiuit#, 

For Assistant Director of Remounts. South Africa. 


DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN. 

The following regulation (Section I) of Government Notice No. 1341 of 1006) h 
published for general information:— 

(D.)—Vermin, 

16. The animals named in Schedule F hereto shall be deemed to be vermin, and: 
rewards for the destruction of them shall be paid at the rates shown in the Schedule- 
by the Resident Magistrate of the district in which they are destroyed. 
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17. Vermin may be destroyed by shooting, coursing, by means of nets, springes,, 
gins, traps, snares, or by poison, provided that when poison is used for the 
destruction its use shall be subject to such conditions as the Resident Magistrate 
of the district may prescribe, and provided that no poison may be used during the 

18. In proof of the destruction of vermin the applicant for reward will be 
required to produce in the case of lion, leopard, cheetan, lynx, serval cat, civet cat, 
Kaffir cat, genet cat, silver jackal and red jackal, the skin with the tail not severed; 
and in the case of wild dog, hyena and baboon, the head; and will also be required 
to make a written declaration in the form given in Schedule G hereto. 

10. The skins of vermin for the destruction of which reward has been paid shall 
be the property of the Government, and shall, if in good condition be marked by the 
official before whom they are produced at the juncture of the tail with the skin of 
the body with a perforating stamp, or in such other way as the Colonial Secretary 
may from time to time prescribe, and thereafter be sold bv the Resident Magistrate 
by public auction or disposed of in such other way as he may consider to be best 
in the interests of the Government. The proceeds of such sale or disposal shall be 
paid into Revenue. 

Skins not in good condition and heads shall be destroyed. 

20. Any person who secures or attempts to secure for himself or any other 
person a reward for the destruction of vermin by means of a false declaration or by 
the production of skins or heads belonging to vermin, for the destruction of which 
a reward has already been paid, shall be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding 
£10 for every head of vermin for which he has secured or attempted to secure such 


reward. 


SCHEDULE F. 

£ 

s. d. 


Wild Dog 


.. 1 

0 0 


Silver Jackal 


. . 0 

2 6 


Red Jackal 


. . 0 

5 0 


Baboon 

Schedule G. 

.. 0 

2 (> 

I. 





hereby declare that the following animals: — 


have been destroved bv me within the official boundaries of the . 

District, and that the skins and tails (or heads) I have produced to the Resident 
Magistrate actually belonged to such animals. 


SOM K RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE REFERENCE LIBRARY OF THE 
At JRTOO1 /IT i UAL DEPARTM KX T. 

Cape' Colon y. 

Industries of the Cape Colony.—Department of Agriculture, Capetown. 15)07, 

Natal. 

Agricultural Industries and Land Settlement of Natal. 1007.—Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, Pietermaritzburg, 1007, 

Orange River Colony. 

The Orange River Colony,* Its Resources and Development.—Department of 
Agriculture, Bloemfontein, 1007. 

Rhodesia. 

Handbook of Rhodesia.—B.S.A. Co., London. 1007. 
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Transvaal, 

Annual Report of the Director of Agriculture for 1905-0. 

Transvaal Government Handbook of the South African Products Exhibition. 1907. 

Great Britain. 

The Book of the Pig.—das. Long. L. Upcott Gill, London, 1906. 2nd Edition. 

The Modern Poach Primer.—Breha ut. Journal of Horticulture Office, London, 
1866. 

The Horse Breeders’ Handbook.—J. Osborne. (Published by the Author), London, 
1889. 

The Handbook of the Polariseope.— Robb &. Veley. Macmillan A Co., Loudon, 1882. 

Plant Geography upon a Physiological Basis. ~Schimper. The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1903. 

The Naturalist on the Amazon..H. W. Bates. John Murray, London. 1895. 

Elementary Botany.—P. Groom. Geo. Bell & Sons, London, 1906. 6th Edition. 

The Principles of Stratigraphies I Geology. -.1. E. Marr. University Press, 
Cambridge, 1905. 

Fruit Trees. -Du Breuil. Crosby, Lockwood A Co., London, 1891. 5th Edition. 

The Culture of Fruit Trees in Pots. J. Brace. John Murray, London, 1904. 

Plants and their Ways in South Africa.—Stoneman. Longmans, Green A Co., 

London, 1906. 

The Chemistry of the Garden.—Cousins. Macmillan & Co., London, 1906. 

Flesh Foods, with Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and Bacteriological 
Examination.—Mitchell. Griffin & Co., London. 1900. 

Veterinary Therapeutics.—E. Wallis Tina re. Baillitfre, Tindall A Cox, London, 1906. 
2nd Edition. 

Pictorial Practical Gardening.—W. P. Wright. Cassell & Co., London. 1903. 5th 
Issue. 

Toxines and Anti-Toxines.—Oppenheiuier. Griffin & Co., London, 1906. 

The Africander Land.—A. R. Colquhouii. John Murray, London, 1906. 

Eleanor Onncrod. LL.D.. Autobiography and Correspondence.--R. Wallace. John 
Murray, London, 1904, 

The Book of the Rothamsted Experiments- A. 1). flail. John Murray, London, 
1905. 

Practical Sanitation.—G. Reid. Griffin A Co., London, 1906. 

Entomology witli reference to its Biological and Economic Aspects. J. W. Folsom. 
Rebman, Ltd., London, 1906. 

Immunity in Infective Diseases.—K. Metchnikoff. University Press, Cambridge, 
1905.' 

Diseases of Cattle, Sheep, Goats and Swine.—Moussu & Dollar. Gay A Bird, 
London, 1905. 

Sewage Disposal Works.- Crimp. Griffin & Co., Loudon, 1894. 2nd Edition. 

Poisons : their Effects and Detection—A, W. Blytli. Griffin A Co., London. 1906. 

The Mierotomist’s Vade-Mecum.—A. B. Lee. J. A A. Churchill, London, 1905. 

Textbook of Tropical Agriculture.—Nieholls. Macmillan & Co., London. 1906. 

Cotton.—Burkett and Poe. Constable & Co., London, 1906. 

Races of Domestic Poultry.—E. Brown. E. Arnold, London, 1906. 

Horses for the Army.—Sir W. Gilbey. Vinton & Co., London, 1906. 

British East Africa.—Lord Hindiip. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1905. 

The Romanes Lecture, 1902, “The Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races 
of Mankind/—J. Bryce. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1903. 

Sugar and the Sugar Cane.—N. Deerr. Norman Rodger, Manchester, 1905. 

The Fern Paradise.—F. G. Heath, The Country Press, London, 1905. 

Analysis of Resins, Balsams and Gum Resins.—K. Dieterieh. Scott, Greenwood 
& Co., London, 1901. 

Haeckel : His Life and Work.—W. Bolsehe. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1906. 

The Handy Book on Pruning, Grafting and Budding.—Udale. Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., London, 1906. 

West African Pocket Book : A Guide for newly-appointed Government Officials. 
—Compiled by direction of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Waterlow 
& Sons, London, 1905. Provisional Edition. 
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Botany.- Sir J. D. Hooker. Macmillan A Co., London, 1904. 

The Horticultural Notebook.—J. C. Newsham. Crosbv, Lockwood A Son, London* 
1900. 

The Locust Plague and its Suppression. --Munro. John Murray, London, 1900. 
Cloud Studies.- A. W. Clayden. - John Murray, London. 1905. 

The Timbers of Commerce and their Identification.—Stone. Rider & Son, London. 

1905. 

Small Destructors for Institutional and Trade Waste.- \Y. F. Goodrich. Constable 
A Co., London, 1904. 

Chemistry of Dye Stuffs,—Georgievics. Scott, Greenwood A Co., London, 1905. 

The Breeding Industry..VV. Ileape. University Press, Cambridge, 1906. 

Wasps Social and Solitary. -Peckharn. Constable A Co., London, 1905. 

Breeding Racehorses bv the Figure System.-- C. B. Lowe. Horace Cow London. 
1895. 

East Africa and Uganda. J. C. W'ason. Francis Griffiths, London, 1905. 

The Uses of British Plants.—Henslow. Lovell. Reeve A Co., London, 1905. 

The Chemistry of Essential Oils and Artificial Perfumes. Parry. Scott. Greenwood 
A Co.. London. 1899. 

The Textile Fibres of Commerce.—W. J. Hannan. Gridin A Co., London, 1902. 
Food Supply : A Practical Handbook for Fanners and Colonists.—R. Bruce. 
Griffin A Co., London, 1898. 

Modern Dogs (Sporting DivisionL Vols. T. and IT.—li. B. Lee. Horace Cox. London. 

1906. 3rd Edition. 

Modern Dogs (Non-Sporting Division).—K. R. Lee. Horace Cox, London. 1899. 
New Edition. 

Modern Dogs (Terriers).—R. B. Lee. Horace C«»x. London, 1903. 3rd Edition. 
Code of Rules for .Judging and Suggestions to Judges, etc.—Royal Horticultural 
Society. Spottiswoode A Co.. London. 1905. 3rd Edition. 

Insects. Vols. |. and 1L—Westwood. Longman. Green A Co.. London. Vol. I , 
1839. Vol. 11., 1840. 

Report on the Salvation Army Colonies in the United States and at Hadleigh. 
Essex, with Scheme of National Land Settlement.—IT. Rider Haggard. Wyman 
A Sons, London, 1905. 

A Manual of Public Health. Blythe. Macmillan A Co., London. 1890. 

Parks and Gardens of Paris. -Robinson. John Murray. London. 1883. 3rd Edition. 
Modern Dairy Farming.—H. L. Puxlev. L. Upcott Gill, London, 1906. 

The Sheep Doctor. —G. Armatage. Frederick Warne A Co., London. 1895. 
Agriculture. R. Hedger Wallace. \Y. A R. Chambers. London, 1907. 

Horticulture : A Guide for the Garden.—Smith Bros. II. M. Pollett A Co., Ltd.. 
London. 

India. 

Forest Working Plans in India--W. E. D’Arey. Office of Superintendent of 
Government Printing, Calcutta, 1K98. 3rd Edition. 

Australia. 

Wattles and Wattle Barks. -Maiden. Government Printer. Sydney, 1900. 3rd 
Edition. 

United States of Americ a. 

Modern Silage Methods. -The Silver Manufacturing Co. Salem, Ohio, 1903. 
Desert Botanical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution.—Ooville and MacDnugal. 

Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1003. 

Ginseng.—M. G. Rains. Orange Judd Co., New York. 1899. 

Agricultural Economics.—H. C. Taylor. The MacMillan Co., New York, 1905. 
Dairy Chemistry.—H. Snyder. The MacMillan Co., New York, 1906. 

Rocks, Rockweathering and Soils,—G. P. Merrill. The MacMillan Co.. New Yoik. 
1904. 

Soils.—E. W. Hilgard. The MacMillan Co., New York, 1900. 

Collected Studies on Immunity,— P. Ehrlich. ' Wiley A Son*, New York. 1st 
Edition. 
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The Hop.-—H. My rick. Orange Judd Co„ New York, 1904. 

Colonial Administration.- P. 8. Reinseh. The MacMillan Co., New York, 1005. 
The Relation of Desert iManta to Soil Moisture and to Evaporation.—B. E. Living¬ 
stone, Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1006. 

Sweet Potato Culture, with n chapter on the Chinese Yam.— J. Fitz. Orange Judd 
Co., New York. 1906. 

Clovers and How to Crow Them.- T. Shaw. Orange Jud<l Co., New York, 1906. 
Text Book of Volumetric Analysis.*--Sellimpf. Wiley & Sons, New York, 11)06. 

4th Edition. ' 

♦Soils and Crops of the Farm.—Morow and Hunt. Orange Judd Co.. New r York, 
1905. 

Fungi ami Fungicides. C. M. Weed. Orange Judd Co., New York, 1896. 

How to Choose a Farm. -Hunt. The MacMillan Co., New York. 1906. 

From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill.—H. Tompson. The MacMillan Co., New 
York, 1906. 

llemp. — S. 8. Boyce. Orange Judd (Jo., New York, 1900. 

Fecundation in Plants.—Mottier. Carnegie institution, Washington, 1904. 

France. 

'trypanosomes et Trypanosomiases.—La reran et Mesnil. Nassau et Cie., Paris, 1904. 
Sericulture.- P. Yieul. BailliAre et Fils, Paris, 1905. 

HERMAN Y. 

Beiirage znr Oerieht lichen ( hemic einzcluer organiseher (Jifte. Drngendorff. H. 
Sehmitzdorfl, St. Petersburg, 1872. 

S. W. WAOSTAFF, 

Librarian. 
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TRANSVAAL METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


RAINFALL RETURNS FOR THE MONTHS OF MAY, 
JUNE, and JULY, 1007. 


MAY, 11107. 

Noth. The rainy *fu*»u i- measured from IJuly in one year to the 30th -lime in the next. 

Month. Ska son. 


IMSTIUCT. 


Pk vck. 


May. 

307. 

1- mm 

1m .July.130fi. 





*1 IIS. 

1 >ays. 

his. 

Days 

Rarhertmi ... 


Harbor! on ... 


!>• 11 

2 

30-05 

38 



Koiimti l*i hum 


o-ir. 

1 

45*30 

87 

Ilel lull . 


lh>t hul . 


II - -ID 

<; 

34*74 

30 

iilcH.'lll In *1" ... 


Rlocmhof 


i -or, 

K 

24-4* 

33 

Carolina 


Carolina 


n.<M*> 

3 

— 


Enoch) 


Ermclo 


0.12 

3 

33-17. 

37 

Meidelbenr. 


Heidelberg ... 


0.13 

3 

27-35 

32 



Vcrceniging 


0.50 

3 

3( > • 5li 

38 

Lichtenburg 


liiciiieiibiirg 


0.33 

(1 

2(1* 12 

8(1 

LydctibiirL! 


Pel fast . 


0-14 

4 

34*58 

118 


Pilgrims Rot . 


o-14 

4 

4(1-7<1 

14(1 

Marieo . 


Z 'crust 


0.42 

4 

30*17 

81 

Middelburg 


M iddelhurg... 


0-4.") 

4 

37 * 10 

10(1 

Piet Rcticf... 


Piet Rcticf ... 


0*38 

3 

41 *40 

(11 

Pol chcf*t room 


pot ehefst room 


o-s3 

• 1 

30-85 

84 



Klcrksdorp ... 


0*38 

<; 

35 • (J 4 

35 

Pretoria 


Arcadia, Pretoria ... 


0-14 

2 

32-82 

32 



M*wldcrfontoiii 


<»•:»:* 

5 

35-21 

32 

Rustenlmrg 


Rusfvuhttrg 


o • 3(1 

2 

32-07 

78 

Stain lerton 


Stamlcrtnu ... 


0*50 

S 


— 

Swaziland ... 


Mbabane 


0*28 

5 

54 * 7> s 

127 

Wakkerstroom 


Wakkcrstruom 


0-24 

4 

32-38 

82 



Volksrust ... 


0*3(1 


48-15 

117 

Waterbcrg... 


Nylstnwun 


: o*-| 5 

1 

33-41 

<18 



Pot gict orsrust 


, o-ol 

1 

37-31 

81 

Witwatcrsrand 


.IoiiUmm Park, Johannesburg 


! 027 

4 

38 * (13 

33 



(lovcrimieni Observatory ... 


j 0-111 

3 

i 34 - 8(1 

37 



Krugersdorp 


‘ 0*2(1 

3 

32-7(1 

37 



Zmirl»ckom ... 


i 0*27 

5 

28*54 

100 

Wolmaransstud ... 


Wolnmransstad 


j 2*ir> 

N 

; 27-24 

84 

iZoutpansbevg 


Pictorslmrg. 


i 0-oo 

0 

1 33-74 

75 



Louis Triohardt 


0*38 

a 

: 48-17 

132 



Leydsdnrp ... 

i 

0*55 

4 




Sr MM ary .— Except in the neighbourhood of Petersburg, measurable rainfall 
was recorded at all stations in May. The rainfall was unusually copious in the 
W. and 8.W. of the Colony, where in some places up to 2 inches and over was 
recorded. Nearly half an inch of rain fell over the S.E. districts, Standerton,^ 
Bethal, Middelburg, and Central Zoutpansberg. These rains and the absence of 
dry winds, have kept the country moist. Rainfall for the season is generally 
about 25 per cent, above the average. 
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OBSERVERS’ WEATHER REPORTS FOR MAY, 1907. 


Barberton District.— 

Barberton .—The month has been for the most part tine and clear, but there 
is more moisture about than usual and the grass is at present too damp for 
extensive fires such as occurred during this month last year. At the end of the 
month a late fall of rain occurred followed by an unusually cold period.—(*1. B. 
Drake.) i 

Blo em 11 o f District.- 

Blotmfwf ,—Beautiful and mild weather for most part of month with unusual 
rains ; sudden change in latter part to very cold from S.W. Remarkable storms 
of thunder and lightning following nights of frosts. Good deal of cloud.— (C. 0. 
Campbell.) 

Carolina District.— 

Carolina ,—During the first three weeks of the month the weather continued 
mild, except the 5th and 0th. when cold windy days were experienced. Since the 
28th, however, the change has been very marked, and for the greater part cold 
windy weather prevailed. On the 29th, the thermometer dropped to 20.3°. The 
first severe fall of frost of' the season occurred on the seventh. The rainfall 
amounted to 0.00 ins. only, distributed over three days. MS. I. van Wyk.) 

EKMKLO D• STRICT.— 

Dc Hoop. X delightful, though dry, month ; storms on 22ml and 24th round 
about, but no rain fell here ; frost unusually late.— (Capt. < . W. Alston.) 

Elftpan. .From morning of 27tli to evening of 28th it was bitterly cold, wind 

from W. and N. ; wind dropped on morning of 28th, and there was a very severe 
frost, killing many plants. Wind again got up about 8 a.m. on 28th and died 
away about 5 p.m. on same day. Another sharp frost was experienced the 
following morning.- - (A. Middleton.) 

tJrmelo .—The weather during May was mild and dry. A change on the 27th 
blew up from the W. one of the hardest frosts ever experienced here. Taps and 
piping burst all over the village. The cold snaps continued to the end of the 
month.— (Mrs. S. M. Nice]son.) 

M a Rico Di strict.— 

Ottoahoop, Such late rains as have fallen this Mn # v have not been known, 
locally since the year 1893.- (W. Dyke Poyntev, J.P.) 

Middkuu'rg District. - 

Miihlelbury .—There is little to relate this month but the advent of the rigours 
of winter. A few mild dust-storms, hardly worthy the name ; plenty of dust 
and dry’ bleached veld in the country. A few welcome showers and one heavy 
thunderstorm with most vivid and various coloured lightning, the noisiest of the 
year. The frosts, however, have been unusually severe for the month of May r 
and were ushered in by a bleak S.W. wind, and seem here to stay. Ten degrees 
of frost were registered on the 28th and 29th, the ground being white with 
frost in the early morning, giving the appearance of a trail of snow.—(Dr, H. A, 
Spencer.) 


POTCHEFSTROOM DISTRICT. 

Pot chef.si room .—The main feature of the month was the heavy frost* which 
were registered, and also the occasional light showers of rain which fell during 
the month, an incident which the oldest inhabitants declare is exceptional. Very 
cold day’s were experienced towards the latter part of the month, but happily 
the weather was calm. Twelve degrees of frost registered on 28th.—(F. Glen 
Leary.) 

Ventn'sdorp ,—Weather during month has been rather mild for the season of 
the year and high winds from N. to N.W. prevailed throughout the month. On 
Monday 27th, a sudden change set in, wind changing to S. and sharp frosts were 
-experienced for three mornings ; lowest temperature on the 29th, 21.6°. Total 
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rainfall for month 0.39 in«., which enabled farmers to do some ploughing. Locusts 
still about in smaller swarms, continue to do damage, and grazing very scarce 
in consequence.—(\V. H. Warden, S.A.C.) 

Pretoria District.— 

Robert# Heights. —This month seems to have seen the finish of the rains and 
the setting in of winter. The lowest temperature registered was 10.8° by the 
grass minimum thermometer, and 20.1° in the screen, during the night of the 
28th.—(Pte. F. P. Hughes, R.A.M.C.) 

llUSTENRUBG DISTRICT.— 

Rustenburg. —A slight frost was experienced on 29th inst. ; farmers trust the 
end of the horse-sickness season is at hand.— (Head (’oust. 1). Allam, S.A.C.) 

IFo/Ai«#<Ts/f.op.---(ieiicriilly, rather cloudy month, hut practically no rain fell ; 
a good deal of wind all through, and a sudden cold spell at the end.— (J. C. P. 
Maynard.) 

Standerton District.'— 

tftnnderton. —Bright genial weather ; very little dust ; strong winds *, nights 
very cold towards latter end of month. "(F. Crook.) 

Swaziland District.— 

Pigfj’s Peak .—Cold towards the end of the month ; warm in sun by day j 
cold evenings and nights.- (Dr. F. Penny.) 

W A K KK KSTKOOM Dl STRICT.— 

\olksrust. —Very severe frosts at end of month with very cold N.W. winds. 
Veld is now dry and burning is going on all over the country. Average amount 
of sunshine, but, owing to cold winds, was not effective in giving warmth in 
daytime. (Const. K. G. Smith, S.A.C.) 

Wukkerstroom.- --Bright weather during month ; cold nights and mornings, with 
frost towards latter end of month. — (J. M. Keith.) 

Watekjjbhg District.— 

Potgietersrmt. —Delightful weather for first part of month, when a sudde t 
change came with wind from SS.K. and frost at night which did a great deal of 
damage to gardens, especially on the night of the 28tli, when seven degrees of 
frost were registered. Veld tires are numerous.—(Lance-Corp. C. Kendall, S.A.C.) 

2oi tpansberg District.— 

Chums Poort. —Month in general very warm ; mean max., 77.6° ; mean min., 
44.3° ; average mean, 00.9° ; highest max., 84.4° (2nd) ; lowest min., 23.7° (29th). 
lee quarter of an inch thick in iron kitchen, and two inches in open air on basins, 
etc., on 29th. River still running strongly. Locusts every day.— (Cyril C. Hicks.) 

Krabbcfoulein. —Cold weather has set in very early and appears to be more 
severe than is usual, minimum temperature on night of 28th falling to 30.f>°, 
being the first time frost has been registered since this station was established 
in January, 1904.—(C. II. Ricketts.) 

Leydsaorp .- Fine month ; very cold towards the end.— (A. (’handler.) 

Louis Trichantt. 'file beginning of the month was cold and damp after which 
there was very brilliant flue weather. A heavy frost fell < n the 29tli, which was 
the coldest night for the last two years. Locusts have passed over during the 
month..(G. K. McLeod.) 

Nett Agatha .—The month has been cold and dry on the whole with some 
high winds and occasional dull days.—(H. 1). Molyneux.) 

Elim, HiH'lonkni .-Temperature rather mild for the season up to the 26th, 
when a eohl wind in the upper regions condensed the vapours, bringing down a 
few drops of rain ; during the night the Western Kahili in wind fell very sharply 
to freezing point in the hollow places, when all green vegetation was suddenly 
withered, bearing quite a winter appearance. This is almost 10° less than our 
minima for last year. Enjoying very invigorating weather now.—(H. Mingard.) 

R. T. A. INNKS, Director, 
Transvaal Meteorological Department^ 


Government Observatory, 

Johannesburg, 10th June, 1907. 
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Month. 

Season. 

District. 

Place. 


J ane, 

1907. 

From 

lsf July, 1906. 




Ins. 

Days. 

Ins. Days. 

Barberton ... 

... Barberton ... 


Nil 

0 

30* 0f> 98 

Bethal . 

Bethal ... . 



0 

34-74 90 

Bloemhof .. 

Bloemhof 



0 

24-48 93 

Carolina . 

Carolina . 


M 

0 

-• 

Ermelo . 

Ermelo 



0 

39-15 97 

Heidelberg 

Heidelberg. 


M 

0 

30*90 SO 


Vereeniging 



0 

30*58 98 

Lichtenburg 

Lichtenburg 


,, 

0 

28*12 88 

Lydcnhurg 

Belfast . 


,, 

0 

34*59 118 


Pilgrims Rest 


lf-14 

3 

48*90 149 

Marieo 

Zeerust 


Nil 

0 

31-17 81 

Middclburg 

Middelbnrg... . 



0 

37*18 lot; 

Piet Retief... 

Piet Retief ... 



0 

11-48 81 

Pot chef si room 

Pot chefst room 



0 

30*85 84 


Klerksdorp ... 



(1 

35*84 95 

Pretoria . 

Arcadia., Pretoria ... 



o 

32*82 92 


Modderfonteiu 



0 

35-21 92 

Rustenbnrg 

... Rustenbnrg 


,, 


32*07 78 

Standerton 

Standerton ... 


0 • 05 



Swaziland. 

... , Mbabane 


,O.Jl 

2 ■ 

I 54.92 129 

Wakkorstroom 

Wakkersf room 


j Nil 

0 

32*38 H'2 


Volksrust ... ... ... 


i „ 


IK-15 117 

Waterbcrg... 

... ' Ny 1st room ... 


! 

0 

33*11 88 


Pot gietersr list . 


i 0-10 

1 

37-41 82 

VVitwatersrand 

Jouberfc Park, Joha:in<‘sl>ui,r 
| Government Obscnatorv ... 


Nil 


38*83 99 


* • * j 



34.88 97 


j Krugersdnrp . 




32*78 97 

Wolmaransstad ... 

... j YVolmaransstad . 


,, 

0 

27-24 84 

Zoutpansberg 

... ! Pietersburg... 




33*74 75 


j Louis Trichardt 


0-lfi 

2 

48-33 134 


j Leydsdor}). 

i 


0.0(1 

4 



June, as usual, has been practically rainless, some light showers only having 
fallen at a few isolated places in the S.E. and N.E, of the Transvaal. 


OBSERVERS’ WEATHER REPORTS FOR JUNE, 1907. 

Bloemhof District.-— 

Bloemhof .—Beautiful and cold weather ; light winds and calms ; heavy frosts ; 
abnormal quantity of cloud.—(C. 0. Campbell.) 

Carolina District.— 

Carolina .—It has not at any time been very cold this month, although we 
cannot be said to have experienced mild weather. Following upon heavy frosts, 
the mornings were usually fine up to about 9.30 a.m., but tnis was generally 
followed by cold, unpleasant winds. Rainfall for the month, nil ; highest 
temperature 68.3° on the 25th ; lowest 22.8° on the 4th.—(S. J. van Wyk.) 

Ermelo District.— 

Ermelo (A)..—Evenings cold with frosts in the mornings ; mild during the day 
with a few windy days.—(C. D. Lucas.) 
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Ermelo (B ).— The weather in June has been exceptionally calm and mild ; 
beautiful sunny days and very white frosts at night prevailed almost continuously. 
—(Mrs. S. M. Nicolson.) 

Lake Christsk .—This month has brought us heavier frosts than last June, but 
the cold lias not been so continuous, and there has been less wind.— (Rhys 
Maitland, J.P.) 

i 1 KIDEL13EKU DISTRICT.— 

Heidelberg .—A very dry month, with no rainfall and clear skies during the 
greater part. Radiation frosts were of almost nightly occurrence and there were 
two periods of severe froBts accompanied by southerly winds, viz., the 3rd—5th, 
and 20th—24th, the former being unusually severe. A good month for harvesting 
operations ; good mealie crops throughout the district except where locusts had 
destroyed late crops. W inds generally light to moderate, dropping to calm in the 
evenings.—(L. M. Foggin.) 

Lypknburg District.— 

Bushbuek Ridge .—A fine dry month ; the absence of high winds which generally 
marks the month of June had beneficial effects on crops ; heavy frosts in valleys 
and near water. -(Colonel F. Steinacker.) 

M11>i >klJ i u kg District.— 

Middelburg .—After good rains for 9 months (since September last year) we 
have experienced our first dry month, no rain having fallen. In this respect, this 
month has been in accord with those of the previous three years. In other 
respects, however, this month has differed from loose of the previous three years 
in showing higher mean maximum and minimum temperatures, in fact, in being 
more equable ; also in the fact that the rivers and spruits in the district are 
still running unusually strongly. In the early part of the month several cloudy 
days were experienced, the sky being completely clouded over and looking as 
though rain might still be expected, in the latter part of the month a good many 
windy days with dust and a few real duststorms were experienced, cold E. and 
8.E. winds being much in evidence. Frosty nights have been recorded on 19 out 
of the 30 days of the month.— {Dr. H. A. Spencer.) 

POTCH EFSTKOOM DlBTR ICT.— 

Rotchtfstroum. —The weather has been very mild for this time of the year ; 
the day8 were bright and fine, with light winds from the S. ; no rain was 
registered.— { V. Glen Leary.) 

Venlentdorp .—On the whole the weather has been rather mild for June ; winds 
as a rule blowing from the N. and N.W., occasionally shifting to the S. and S.W. ; 
no rain was registered ; highest maximum temperature on the 27th, 71.6° ; 

lowest minimum on 3rd, 22.0°. Farmers ploughing throughout tin* month..(W. H. 

Warden, 8.A.C.) 

Pretoria District.— 

Robert# Heights .—The lowest reading of the grass minimum thermometer was 
9.3° on the morning of the 28th, characterised by a dew aud heavy hoar frost. 
Light rain on the 15th ; occasional winds rising about 11 o’clock and dying down 
in the afternoon with one or two dust-whirls have been noticed.—(Pte. C. G. 
Cummings, R.A.M.C.) 

Standerton District.— 

Standerton.— Bright, warn, genial days ; very cold at night; very little dust 
during days ; prevailing winds from E. and N.E. ; river level almost stationary. 
—(Fred Crook.) 

Wakkerstroom District.— 

VolkerMt.—tfo rainfall; prevailing wind from N.W., gentle in morning but 
gaining force during the day ; frost was experienced on 24 days ; very little 
moisture of anv kind during month ; trees have been badly nipped by the frost.— 
(P. G. Smith, 15.A.O.) 
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Wakktrxlroijm .—Very dry month, with high winds during night and early 
morning ; mild during day.—(J. M. Leith.) 

Watekbeku District.— 

NyUtroom .—The month as a whole has been a very fine one, the early 
mornings showing an unusual number of cloudless skies, while at the same time, 
there was so little wind that in the majority of eases a nil return had to be 
given. It is noticeable that we get a certain amount of wind during the latter 
part of the day, but never very much. Veld fires are now numerous, some of 
them very largo and present very interesting spectacles at night-time. The country 
is now drying up owing to the rains having stopped.—(Constable G. E. Truseott, 
S.A.G.) 

Potgietersrust. .Genial weather for first part of month ; very cold winds after 

the 15th, and nights very cold ; haze upon several mornings at sunrise. A few 
showers of rain fell upon bills surrounding village but none fell in valley.- (L.-Cpl. 

Kendall, S.A.C.) 


Z<> l '■ TP A N S RE KG DISTRICT. ™ 

Chimes Boort.—N o noteworthy facts this month, rather a lot of dull weather 
early in month ; river still running strongly ; not much wind.— (Cyril C. Hicks.) 
Krabbefontein. —Dry and bright ; very cold nights.— (C. H. Ricketts.) 
Ttcydsdorp. —Very cool month. (A. ("handler.) 

Woodbnsh. —Weather very fine all through the month. —(0. E. Lnn«-Poole.) 


Governmont Observatorv, 

Johannesburg, Hth July. 1007. 


R. T. A. INNES, Director , 
TransraaI MetenrnlogiraI Department. 


JULY. 11107. 


No detailed rainfall return is made out for this month ; as with very few 
exceptions July has been rainless at all stations. Home very light showers occurred 
on July 22nd and 24th over the southern districts of the Colony, and occasional 
light rains have fallen over the Lydenburg and Zoutpanaberg Districts. The 
following amounts have been recorded for the month : — 


Komatipoort 
Ernie! o (District) 
Heidelberg 
Pilgrims Rest 
W olmaransstad 
Louis Trichardt 
Leydsdorp 


0.01 ins. on 1 day. 

0.04 „ „ 1 „ 

0.01 „ „ 1 „ 

0.05 „ „ 2 „ 

0.01 „ i, l ,, 

0.11 „ „ 2 „ 

0.01 „ „ 1 „ 


The average rainfall for July as measured at Pretoria is 0.05 ins. 


OBSERVERS’ WEATHER REPORTS FOR JULY, 1907. 


Barberton District.— 

Barberton .—The month has been clear and warm, and marked by several 
strong winds rising after mid-day and blowing into the night. The water supply 
in the district is still good, and many parts of the veld, burnt early in the year, 
are now green. Veld burning is still going on constantly.—(J. B. Drake.) 

Carolina District.— 

Carolvm .—The weather has been fine and exceptionally mild throughout the 
month, with occasional cold, windy days. The mornings were fine, almost without 
exception. Frost was very severe at times. Highest temperature during the 
month, 6fi.9°, on the 19th ; lowest, 21.1°, on the 11th.—(S. J. van Wyk.) 
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KlIMJSLO DISTRICT.— 

Hereford , /£. Ermeto .—The month began with regular frosts, during the second 
week the ground being white with hoar frost every morning, but there was very 
littJe ice here. This was followed by mild weather, and growth commenced in 
grass and trees, but frosts occurred again during the last week, though they 
were but slight. It has been a calm, bright month, as a whole, though a slight 
shower of rain fell on the evening of the 29th.— (Rhys Maitland, J.P.; 

Ermelo .—Frosts were recorded on 25 mornings during the month by the (ar&ss 
Minimum Thermometer. Fine days were experienced, except on a few days when 
strong winds were blowing from the \V. and E. ; several mornings were very 
hazy.— (0. J. Imrie.) 

11 eidei.be no District. — 

Heidelberg .—The weather lias been brilliant and mild ; the country is getting 
dry ; fountains are drying up.— (\V. A. ter Iiorst.) 

Midpelbcrg District. - 

This, the second dry month of this winter, has been much as the last, with 
bright warm days and frosty nights predominating. There has been but little 
wind, and therefore duststorms have been rare. A few cloudy days occurred, 
which promised an early advent of the rains this year. In many gardens, fruit 
trees are in full bud. whilst here and there early poach is in blossom. The rivers, 
streams and springs are still running freely for so late in the year.— (Dr. 11. A. 
Spencer.) 

POTCIIEFRTROOM DISTRICT. 

Yvntvrsdorp. ■ .July has been fairly cold, the minimum temperatures, however, 
have not been so low as in duly, 1900. The month was fairly free from cold 
winds : no rain fell, although from 1 Oth to 24th a good deal of cloud obscured 
the sky, chiefly of the alto cumulus tyjw*.— (8ergt. \\ . H. Warden, S.A.O.) 

Pretoria District. - 

Roberts Heights .—Rather mild, bright days, with more or less haze obscuring 
the sky ; very little strong wind : in the morning, hoar frosts were rather 
common ; as a whole, the ordinary weather occurring in duly prevailed.— (Pte. 
E. ( 1 . Cummings; R.A.M.O.) 

Standerton District.— 

Etanderton. Very cold at night ; bright, genial, warm days ; occasional light 
winds.— (F. Crook.) 

W akkerstroom District.— 

Wakknstroom .- Bright genial weather during the month: frosts at night; 
mild during day, with light winds ; plants and trees budding ; heavy mists with 
deposit on four mornings.— (d. M. Keith.) 

WlTWATKRSKANI) DISTRICT.— 

Zuurbekom .—Mirage very prominent during the first half of the month ; 
usually calm in early mornings, wind gradually rising as day advanced ; more 
or less haze during the whole month.—(G. L. MacGregor.) 

ZOUTPANSBERG DISTRICT.— 

Krabbefontein. —Very dry month ; days bright and cool; nights cold.— (C. 
Howard Ricketts.) 

Mama thole.—The month has been cold but fine, with occasional dull days ; 
light showers on the night of the 21st.— (H. W. Molyneux.) 

WoodbusA.—Whole month was very fine, only one day without sunshine ; frost 
on one night.—(0. E. Lane Poole.) 

R. T. A. INNE8, Director, 
Transvaal Meteorological Department* 

Government Observutoiy, 

Johannesburg, 6th August, 1907. 
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RAINFALL OYER THE TRANSVAAL: FROM OLD DATA. 
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c 

*, 

& 
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(tldtfs. 

Ar¬ 
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a > 

f 3- 

M 
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3 

w 

! 

a. 

i 

a 

x> 

t 

<b 
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1 

M 

Oi 

2 

= t 

S e 

St 

S£ 

$S‘ 

|| 
ifj -rr 
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I88.V8U 


... 





12*72 



“ 



1880-87 




... 


... 

41*05 



... 

... 


1887-88 





“ 

... 

47*43 






1888-81) 



24*56 

3-1*35 



s.v; :i 


... 

... 


... 

1889-90 


... 

21*66 | 

34*29 i 



45*43 


... 


... 

... 

1890-91 

... 


43*39 ! ... 

34*87 ■ 

... 


46*06 

... 


.. 

... 


181)1-1*2 

*22-30 


28*15 j ... 

26*70 



31*34 


... 


... 


181)2-1)3 

33*48 


28.00 ! ... 

32*28 . 

59*75 


45*56 

. 




... 

181)3-94 

37*04 


40-16 ’ ... 

49*05 

57*41 

. 

51*57 

... 



... 

... 

lH94-9r> 

27 68 


| 32*11 j ... 

38*51 ' 

53*74 


| 36 99 i 

... 





1895-96 

23*91 


! 22*28 ! ... 

30*90 ' 

36*51 

22*26 



I 

2o*76 : 



1896-1)7 

; 20*86 


, 32*05 : 

26*00 1 

46*80 i 

25*76 




19*2<) 



1897-98 

| 27*82 


. 28*89 | 24*17 

32*78 ; 

51*21 

31*27 




20 67 

25*1! 


1898-99 

. 19*23 


: 25-36 i 23*11 



18*69 

l 

54-76 

1 ... 1 

17-59 

16-s-J 


1899-00 

25*52 


: 29*12 28*06 


j 

25*99 


28*15 | 



21*50 

; 21*86 

11)00-01 

26*05 ; 

'■* i 

i 35*88 32*23 



36*75 





31*33 

| 29*12 

1901-02 i 

28*90 j 


36*22 32*28 





... i 

28 10 

21*95 

30’7t 

i 

38*10 

.1902-03 ! 

24*98 

28-88 ; 

29*66 28*88 




... i 

j 

32*93 i 

21*87 

... j 

25*51 

22*12 

1903-04 j 

28*42 ; 

31*72 , 

31*98 31*27 

27*75 

... I 



53*61 

23*37 

’20*32 j 

28*97 


1904-05 ! 

21*55 


26*1 1 , 23*71 

24*59 

... j 

31*51 : 

33*59 ; 

38*25 

22*47 

14*83 | 

21*40 

26*59 

1905-06 : 

19*69 ! 

20*61 . 

29*53 27*50 

19*52 • 

10*98 | 

26-85 • 

28-76 | 

31*18 

22*16 

21*95 j 

33*00 

... 

1906-07 ; 

29*27 | 

32*82 i 

38*63 

36*05 | 

- i 

39*15 1 

46*90 ' 

69*20 

30*56 

35*61 | 

j 

35*21 ! 

51*55 


This table gives the annual amounts of the rainfall at those stations at which 
rainfall measurements have been made for a long series of years. Pilgrims Rest 
has the oldest rainfall observations, going back to 1885, but unfortunately there 
is a long break in the series from 1895 to 1903. 

From these records it appears that the rainfall of the present season 1900-07 
is the third heaviest amount during the last twenty-two years. The wettest 
seasons during this period have been those of 1887*88, 1890-91, 1893-94, and 1906-07. 

The dry seasons have been 1899-90, 1895-96, 1898-99, 1904-05, and 1905-06. At 
Pilgrims Rest the rainfall has varied from 54.57 inches in 1893-94 to 28.76 in 
1905-06, and at Joubert Park, Johannesburg, from 43.39 inches in 1890-91 to 21.86 
inches in 1889-90. 
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PRETORIA AND JOHANNESBURG PRODUCE 
MARKET PRICES. 

(Supplied by the Commercial Agency Co., Limited, Seed and Produce Merchants, 
No. 116, Vermeulen Street, Telephone No. 166, Box 784, Pretoria; and by 
Messrs. Hubert Morisse <ft Co., Produce Merchants and Commission Agents, 
Loveday and Frederick Streets, Box 68, Johannesburg.) 


PRETORIA. 


June, 19i»7. j 


Description. 


July , 1907. 


Lowest. | Highest. Lowest. Highest. 


August, 1907. 
Lowest, i Highest. 


Forage, per 100 bundles ... 

K 

1 

0 

(1. 

0 

X 

1 

r*. 

10 

u. 

0 

X 

0 

19 

u. 

0 

X 

1 

IS 

o. 

0 

X 

0 

19 

o. 

o ! 

X 

1 

7 

o. 

6 

• ,, „ (inferior) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 


... 



— 


Mealies, per bag (White)... 

0 

9 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

9 

,. ,, (Yellow) 

0 

111 

0 

0 

11 

6 

0 

8 

3 

<» 

10 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

3 

(Mixed)... 

0 

9 

8 

0 

1 1 

r» 

H 

8 

0 

0 

9 

6 







KatVir Coni, per bag 

0 

12 

0 

0 

It 

3 

” 

8 

9 

0 

15 

3 

(t 

12 

3 , 




Wheat, per bag 


- 





1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

19 

0 




Oats, per bag 

0 

H 

0 


— 


0 

15 

0 


- 



— 



— 


Barley, per bag 

0 

11 

6 


— 


0 

9 

10 

0 

10 

0 


— 





Bran, per bag 

0 

5 

<; 

0 

10 

fi 

0 

9 

it 

0 

in 

6 

o 

s 

9 

ft 

It 

6 

Chaff, per bale . 

0 

1 

<; 

<1 

9 

3 

0 


0 

0 

8 

0 

(t 

2 

7 ■ 

0 

7 

9 

(trass, „ 

0 

0 

4 

o 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

o 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

6 

G reen T aieerne, per < lor,, lull**. 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

(I 

2 

0 

0 

l) 

9 

0 

2 

8 

Green Barley, perdos. bdlx. 

0 

1 

<; 

0 

2 

t; 

0 

0 

* 

o 

1 

o 

0 

0 

io; 

0 

1 

6 

Potatoes, per bag. 

0 

10 

6 

0 

18 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

6 

1 0 

6 

0 

0 

16 

6 

Onions, pet bag 

0 

10 

6 | 

0 

12 

o , 

0 

6 

0 i 

0 

13 

0 : 

0 

14 

6 ; 

0 

16 

6 

Sweet Potatoes, per bag ... 


4 

0 ] 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

» i 

0 

9 

9 

0 

3 

9 

0 

6 

0 

Pumpkins ... 

0 

0 

3 | 

0 

0 

8 , 

0 

0 

8 i 0 

0 

i» ; 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

Oranges, per 100 ... 

0 

2 

0 j 

0 

6 

8 

0 

1 

« 

0 

4 

6 : 

0 

1 

6 

0 

4 

9 

Naartjes, per 100 ... 

0 

1 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

5 

9 

0 

l 

2 

0 

4 

6 

Lemons, per 100. 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

(t 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Eggs, per doss. 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

10 

, 0 

0 

H: 

0 

1 

8 

Fowls, each 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

6 

! o 

2 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

1 

6 ; 

0 

8 

0 

Ducks, each 

(1 

2 

0 

0 

:i 

1 

i o 

2 

10 

0 

8 

2 

: o 

2 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Guinea, Fowls, each 

0 

2 

0 


... 












— 


Turkeys, each 

0 

6 

9 

1 0 

12 

0 

i 0 

1 

6 

o 

11 

n 

; 0 

2 

6 ; 

0 

11 

0 

Geese, each... 


— 



— 


i • 

i 

- 





0 

<i 

i 

9 


-• 


Tobacco, per roll.. 

0 

0 

H\ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

9 i 

j 

0 

0 

7 j 

0 

l 

4 


„ cut, per lb. 

,, Leaf, per ll>. 

Pigs, each. 

Wood, per load 

Butter, per lb. 

Lucerne, per bale ... 

Sun Flower Seed, per bag 


10 0 8 


0 a 15 0 1 0 12 u i 2 7 


o i t; o i 


4 t 

< o 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 i 

r o 

' 0 

16 

(t 

8 

7 

6 

o i 

» 0 




1 





: 0 

4 

9 j 

0 

6 

0 











. .. I II .. r.'■■ ■ . . I - I M I I ■i... l i i - , i,i.- M .^i,..i.i. ( i.ii - ,i,i, .j l ii r , ; i. ^ i !iM,n i tp . ur I 

JOHANNESBURG. 


i'f. 

! 


1807. 



.My, mr. 



1907. 


Description. 

i 

! lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

| Highest. 

’ ■ ■* ‘ 

* 

8. 

cl. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

a, 

!« 

«. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

a.: 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Barley, per 168 lbs. 

| ft 

8 

6 

0 

12 

ft 

0 

7 

t; 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0. 

10 

ft 

Bran, per 100 lbs. (Colonial) 

! o 

8 

ft 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

7 

•1 

0 

8 

ft 

Chaff, best, per 100 lbs. ... 

i 0 

1 

ft 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

9 

0 

3 

« 

0 

4' 

9 

„ medium ,, 

i 

i ft 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

ft 

8 

ft 

0 

3 

<t 

ft 

2 

0 j 

, 

1° 

8 

ft 

Eggs, per do*. (Colonial) ... 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

ft 

ft 

1 

3 

ft 

1 

0 

ft 

1 

1 

ft j 

! 

I 0 

1 

3 

Salt, per bag . 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

7 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

t) 

7 

3 

1 0 

7 

ft 

ft 

7 

3 

Forage, (Transvaal) 

0 

7 

ft 

0 

8 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

7 

9 

0 

6 

6 

j o 

7 

9 

„ (Col’nal) best per lOOlbs 

«> 

7 

t; 

0 

8 

3 

0 

6 

ft 

0 

7 

ft 

0 

7 

0 

j 0 

7 

1) 

„ ,. mod. „ 

i ft 

5 

ft 

1° 

7 

0 

ft 

4 

ft 

ft 

j 

7 

0 

| 0 

4 

ft 

! 0 

ft 

ft 

S, Meal, good . 

i 1 

8 

<; 

1 

1 

4 

ft 

1 

8 

ft 

j 1 

4 

«! 

j 1 

3 

ft 

! 

* 

4 

ft 

Rye .. 

jo 

9 

0 

1° 

14 

0 - 

0 

8 

ft 

: 0 

13 

0 

i ft 

i 

8 

6 j 

0 

10 

0 

Wheat. 

! o 

18 

<; 

1 

i 1 

2 

8 

ft 

17 

ft 

11 

ft 

ft 

! 0 

17 

o i 

i 

ft 

19 

ft 

Mealies, Hickory KingWhites 

0 

ft 

8 

jo 

ft 

ft | 

ft 

8 

ft 

I 0 

8 

ft 

! ft 

7 

9 | 

ft 

8 

ft 

„ (O.K.C.) Whites ... 

0 

8 

ft 

0 

ft 

» | 

i 0 

8 

ft 

t 

l n 

ft 

3 

o 

7 

9 

ft 

8 

3 

„ Yellow .1 

: ! 

1 0 

ft 

ft 

I 0 

ft 

<) 

ft 

7 

ft 1 

1 

ft 

ft 

8 

ft 

7 

1 

ft ! 

0 

8 

ft 

1 

Kaffir Corn, per 208 lbs ... 1 

0 

10 

3 

0 

12 

6 

0 

10 

» j 

0 

12 

ft 

0 10 

ft 

0 

12 

9 

Hay, sweet (Transvaal) ... » 

0 

1 

ft 

0 

2 

5 

0 

1 

0 ! 

ft 

2 

0 

0 

1 

i! 

0 

2 

ft 

Lucerne, per 100 lbs. ... ! 

0 

5 

3 

0 

7 

8 

0 

5 

6 | 

0 

6 

9 

0 

5 

0 | 

0 

ft 

ft 

Transvaal Hay . 

0* 

0 

8 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

7 ! 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

8 i 

0 

1 

5 

Oats per 188 lbs. ... 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

14 

6 j 

ft 

7 

ft ^ 

0 

14 

6 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

14 

ft 

Potatoes, best, per 108 lbs. ! ft 

11 

<; j 

0 

14 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft ! 

0 

15 

0 j 

0 

ft 

6 

0 1ft 

0 

„ wed. „ ... j 

ft 

ft 

ft 1 

0 

12 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

« 

ft 

6 

6 

0 

10 

0 

„ inferior „ ... j 

ft 

<; 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

5 

o 

ft 

7. 

ft 

ft 

5 

0 

ft 

ft 

0 

Onions, good, per 125 lbs.... j 

0 

id 

3 

0 

11 

ft 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

11 

6 

0 

1ft 

ft 

j 0 15 

ft 

Pigs, live weight, per lb. ... 

ft 

0 

8 

0 

t> 

»» 

ft 

ft 

3 

0 

ft 

U 

j 0 

ft 

n 

0 

ft 

35 

Turkeys, (jocks . 

0 

-i 

0 

0 

1(1 

ft 

ft 

4 

ft 

j 0 

ft 

ft 

1 0 

4 

ft 

! o 

9 

t» 

„ hens 

0 

8 

6 

0 

4 

ft 

0 

8 

ft 

ft 

4 

6 

ft 

3 

6 

0 

5 

ft 

Fowls . 

0 

1 

ft 

(f 

3 

0 

ft 

1 

ft 

0 

3 

6 

ft 

1 

9 

ft 

3 

ft 

Ducks . ... 

ft 

2 

0 

{) 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

ft 

3 

3 

ft 

2 

ft 

0 

3 

ft 

Geese . 

0 

5 

6 

0 

t; 

0 

ft 

5 

ft 

ft 

a 

ft 

ft 

5 

0 

0 

ft 

Or.. 

Pigeons . 

0 

0 10 

ft 

i 

0 

ft 

ft 

8 

ft 

O 

1ft 

ft 

ft 

8 

[O'. 

fl 10 

Balding, }>er bile. 

0 

ft 

6 

ft 

i 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

1 

ft 

ft 

ft 

■ r 

'ft 

i 

0 

Grass, per bale . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 

2 

ft 

1 

ft 

ft 

V 

2 

9 

t 


0 

i 

: : r 

Butter (O.R.C.j, per lb. ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

■.*: 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

2 

ft 

i 

0 

j ; ,« 

T 


Pumpkins, per 100 lbs. ... 

<1 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

■ft 

8 


.0 


6 

■■ft 

ft 

.i-.: 

Beans, sound, per 200 lbs... 

0 

U 

0 

1 

1 

16 

o 

0 15 

0 

£ 


; 4. 

• { ' f 



2 

•WWpii 





Citrus Scales in the Transvaal. 

A. Soft Seale < (Wrux /tcxjh'rifl mu, I aim.) 

1». M unsoI Seale > Lf'judoxojdu'x In'cku, Neum.) 

<\ — Florida lied Seale ( ('Jirt/xinn/th'j/ux ihmidum , la'nu.) 
|). I a >n o’* (Hovel* s Seale ( Jjt’jtidoxn^/tt’x i/Iormi. Faek.) 
K. lied Seale ( ('h njsom [that hx iinrautii, Mask.) 
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THE PREVENTION AND ERADICATION OF 
STOCK DISEASES IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 

By Uk. Arnold Thkileb, C.M.G., 
Government Veterinary Bacteriologist. 


HE subject I have chosen for to-night’s paper seems to 
comprise the whole of Veterinary Science, but as it will 
be impossible to enter into the details of so many diseases, 
I shall confine myself to those broad principles which 
should guide us in their eradication and prevention. As 
you are all aware, “ etiology ” is the science of the cause 
of a disease, and the old-standing principle in logical 
deductions, “ C-essat causa cessat effectus ” (Remove the 
cause and the effect will disappear), is the first principle of 
hygiene. Therefore, in commencing a successful campaign against 
any disease we must first of all enquire into the cause, and when the 
cause has been recognised, then we are able to judge of the purpose 
of hygienic measures, which is the weakest link in the chain of its 
development, and this fact once ascertained can be utilised in 
eradication and prevention. 

I will now make a rapid review of the various stock diseases 
imported to South Africa, and, from a hygienic point of view, try 
to explain the great question of Prophylactic Veterinary Science. 
For several years South Africa has been considered the land of 
plagues, and when a new pest appeared the farmers of this country 
stood aghast and asked, “ what is coming next ? ” Indeed, the lot of 
a stock-farmer seems to have been a difficult one during the last 
twenty years, and it is not surprising that, with the advent of a new 
disease, he is inclined to lose heart in his occupation. 

As far as I am aware the first epidemic of any importance was 
that noticed in 1864, when a bull imported from Holland introduoed 

_ -»--—:---- -— - 1 - m 

* Being a paper read at the Third Animal Congress of the Intercolonial Agricultural 
Union of Boiifh Africa, held in Pretoria. 
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pleuro-pneumonia, or, as you know it, u lung sickness.” Soon after 
the disease appeared on the coast a half-hearted attempt was made 
to stamp it out r but, in view of the slight knowledge in vogue at the 
time, it failed, and the disease subsequently spread all over South 
Africa, causing damage amounting to millions of pounds sterling. 

From time to time attempts have been made to eradicate lung- 
sickness by various means, yet the scourge is still present, and although 
the Colonies have been able to reduce the danger to a minimum, it 
still forms a menace to the whole of South Africa. AVith the 
importation of this pest also came a practical method of prevention by 
means of inoculation which has undoubtedly rendered great assistance 
in saving cattle, and which, utilised together with the proper 
legislative measures* will help to its final extermination. Previous to 
1854, pleuro-pneumonia had been raging in Europe, but, by means of 
prophylactic principles, it lias been completely eradicated from amongst 
the many millions of head of cattle abounding all over Europe at the 
present time. But Europe does not furnish the only example ; we 
need but refer to the Transvaal where the vigorous steps taken during 
the past four years have been attended with similar success, the 
occasional outbreaks, almost without exception, being due to the 
importation of infected cattle. 


* 


Rinderpest U a devastating cattle epidemic of recent importation, 
and no doubt you all remember the days of its first appearance, ten 
years ago, and of its recurrence during the time of the war. This 
disease took ns absolutely unawares ; it was in our midst without tin* 
slightest warning and before we were able to take proper precautions. 
The tactics adopted in Europe for the eradication of rinderpest were 
those of killing all infected and in-contact, animals, but when these 
principles were applied in our country, the many varied conditions 
hindered us, and they had to be abandoned as futile. People were 
inclined to say that the policy of killing infected herds was not 
scientific but savage, yet, in the absence of proper knowledge or other 
prophylactic* measures, drastic diseases required drastic remedies, and 
the “ stamping out ” policy would have led us to success if it had 
been strictly followed from the very commencement of the outbreak. 
For over a year, however, we were able to keep the disease in check, 
and, meanwhile, other suitable methods of combating the plague were 
found consisting of the immunisation of the majority of the cattle in 
South Africa, with the result that the disease, of necessity, had to 
die out. To-day, we are no longer afraid of the once-dreaded 
rinderpest, and if it should appear again we should be able to deal 
with it promptly and effectively, but, at the same time, this knowledge 
will mi allow of any laxity ; and the principle of preventing a further 
introduction of the disease must still be the guiding one of our poKcy. 
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A third cattle pest, imported at the beginning of the seventies 
into Natal, was redwater, which played havoc in the Cape about ten 
years later, spreading finally to the Transvaal, and is now present 
almost all over South Africa. In this case the preventive measures 
adopted in the Cape Colony failed ; all regulations of quarantining 
cattle had to he abandoned for the simple reasons that the knowledge 
of the etiology of the disease was practically nil, and, above all, 
the immune animal proved to be the principal carrier of the disease 
—a fact beyond the comprehension of all, and, at that time, without 
precedent in the whole range of Veterinary Science. Therefore, 
redwater had to ran its own course unchecked ; it was fortunate that 
young animals did not readily die from redwater, but, in the course 
of time, it was natural that new generations of cattle would acquire 
immunity against the disease, so that, to-day, the greater part of the 
South African cattle are immune. 

* * * •* 

A fourth imported cattle plague is East (‘oast fever, which is 
somewhat allied with the previous disease. Since the introdueton of 
redwater into South Africa full knowledge was acquired as to its cause 
and propagation, consequently we were not quite helpless in our 
endeavours to check East Coast fever when it appeared. From analogy 
with redwater we concluded that it must be spread somewhat in the 
safhe way, and, in a comparatively short space of time, were able to 
recognise the cause, and, therefore, to devise measures of prevention. 

The fifth cattle disease which appeared in recent times was 
u foot and mouth disease,” in 1S'98, entering from the north, just as 
rinderpest had done, and sweeping through the whole length of this 
sub-continent ; but, in this case, it was very fortunate that the pest 
was of a mild character, so that the farmer talked of it more in the 
nature of an unpleasant incident than as a serious trouble. 

The last cattle disease was “ The three days sickness,” but since 
its appearance was quite ephemeral and caused but little damage, no 
serious effort to eradicate it was required. 

Referring to maladies of small stock, we recall one which played 
great havoc amongst Angora goats in the early eighties, in the Oape 
Colony, namely, u contagious pleuro-pneunionia.” Fortunately, the 
grave nature of the disease was recognised, and most stringent steps 
were at once taken, so that it was soon completely extirpated. 

Scab can hardly be considered an imported disease to South 
Africa; its eradication has so far failed, notwithstanding many 
attempts to that end. The history of scab stands as a vivid lesson 
of how a pest can be preserved when the laws of hygiene and 
prophylaxis are made a subject of party politics. 

* * * * 

Of the contagions diseases of equines introduced into Smith 
Africa, that of glanders is the most important. Judging by the fact 
that u glanders ” and “ new sickness ” (strangles) are confused by the 
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layman, it is not mere surmise to say that glanders and new 
sickness must have been imported to South Africa about the same 
time. The difference between the two diseases is that, whereas 
“ strangles ” is curable, and caused by a streptococcus, glanders is 
not, the responsible agent being a bacillus. But the symptoms are 
sometimes so very similar that a layman without any trained 
experience finds it difficult to make any distinction between the two. 
In the past the great difficulty in adhering to our policy was to 
recognise the occult cases, but Science has now given us a valuable 
and certain diagnosticum in the form of mallein, thereby providing 
a powerful agent for its final eradication. Rhodesia affords a good 
example of the way to tackle this plague. 

I wish to mention another disease of horses which seems to have 
been imported to South Africa, and, in certain centres, already causes 
a considerable amount of damage, viz., osteoporosis. To judge from 
the history of its propagation it appears to be infectious, so far only 
existing in certain localities ; the primary cause has not yet been 
ascertained, although several points in connection therewith have 
recently been cleared up by our Chief Chemist, Mr. Herbert Ingle. 

Amongst swine, we know of swine fever as an importation of 
recent years which could hardly be prevented, since the cause of that 
malady has only been recognised within the last two years. 


This historical review shews that, in the past, South Africa has 
been the happy hunting ground of various well-known diseases, some 
of which have established themselves and some have disappeared either 
of their own accord or through legislative action. We have a few 
examples indicating that it is possible to promptly eradicate a plague 
if the proper precautions are taken, while, on the other hand, we have 
cases showing how a disease can establish itself either when the 
etiology is not known, as in the case of redwater, or when ineffective 
measures are applied, as with lung sickness and scab ; or, further 
when two diseases of a similar clinical nature are confused, as with 
glanders and the new sickness. With the exception of redwater and 
East Coast fever, to which I shall refer later, the above-mentioned 
diseases are characteristic in as far as they are of a purely contagious 
nature. That is to say, the disease is attached to an animal, and the 
germ—or the micro-organism—finds it difficult to multiply or 
propagate outside the body. It is, therefore, quite feasible that, by 
removing the cause, or, in other words, the sick animal, the disease 
must disappear. This can be done either by curing or by destroying. 
In some cases a curative treatment is either impossible or the time 
occupied would be too long, and the convalescent animal would form 
a constant source of infection ; therefore, from an economical and 
prophylactical point of view, its destruction is cheaper. This principle, 
known as “ stamping out,” was laid down by the first Congress of 
Veterinary Surgeons, held about forty years ago, and by it Europe 
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has been liberated from almost all contagious diseases. A modem 
method which amounts to the same thing is to make the animal unfit 
for the development of a malady by rendering it immune. This has 
been applied with success to rinderpest, and can be equally applied 
to pleuro-pneumonia. It, therefore, follows that, from a judicious 
application of the various principles, prevention or eradication is 
possible. In the case of a contagious disease, it is the duty of the 
State to protect its subjects, and when the infection can only be 
checked by killing sick or contact animals, then it becomes necessary 
to compensate the proprietor, whilst, on the other hand, it is the duty 
of the people to contribute towards this compensation. This principle 
is one of economic politics recognised in all civilised States, and 
frequently enforced. 


Again referring to the purely contagious diseases, one question 
arises : %c Do others exist of a similar contagious nature, not yet known 
in Africa, and which might be introduced ? ” The answer is emphati¬ 
cally Yes,” and we may say that one of them, namely, tuberculosis, 
is already present. Tuberculosis runs a chronic course, and, therefore, 
the damage is not immediately apparent ; consequently it has frequently 
been argued that the conditions of South Africa are not favourable 
for its propagation, otherwise it would be more prevalent than it is at 
the present time. But, on reference to the conditions in Madagascar, 
where tuberculosis is also known, to New Zealand and Australia, 
where it plays great havoc, we must admit that this disease constitutes 
a menace to the South African stock-owner. It has already established 
itself in South Africa, not so much amongst the ordinary cattle—the 
dairy cows in the various Colonies are, as yet, slightly infected— 
but, sooner or later, it is bound to extend to the other cattle. There 
is no cure for tuberculosis in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
here again Science lias given us a diagnostic by which we are able 
to recognise the occult cases, and, accordingly, to detect an outbreak 
and to judge of its extension so that we are sufficiently armed for 
its stamping out. Tuberculosis should be attacked with all vigour ; 
at present it is comparatively easy to deal with, and proper supervision 
will check its spread. 

Another purely contagious disease is sheep pox, not yet known 
in South Africa, and it is rather a miracle that it did not appear 
when there was an indiscriminate importation of stock into South 
Africa, but still it is quite possible that one day we shall hear of it 
in the neighbourhood, if not in our own country. There are several 
other contagious diseases of a milder nature to which I shall not refer 
in detail. As already indicated, the plagues mentioned are of universal 
occurrence and are not connected with any particular climatic or 
telluric conditions which favour their development. 
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The second group, including tropical and sub-tropical diseases,, 
are caused by parasites which, in their life-cycle, depend upon the 
presence of a suitable host. South Africa offers to a great extent 
the conditions of a sub-tropical country, and therefore we must expect 
the introduction of diseases existing in similar countries. The point 
at issue is, therefore, the presence of a suitable host which is 
dependent upon the climatic conditions favouring its existence and 
development ; accordingly, when we speak of climatic conditions 
suitable for tropical diseases, we mean that a host is present, all that 
is required is the introduction of the disease in order to infect that 
host. The tropical diseases, which are of economical importance, and 
which 1 propose to consider, are all blood diseases caused by micro¬ 
organisms which are either so small that no microscope will detect 
them, or that they cannot be cultivated by artificial means from the 
blood of sick animals. 

The second group is caused by visible micro-organisms belonging 
to the protozoa : that is the lowest class in the animal kingdom. All 
these parasites either live in the blood corpuscles or in the blood 
plasma. It is probable that they destroy the former by some chemical 
action which has a toxic effect on the system and leads to rapid or 
chronic ailments. The visible micro-organisms belong to two classes, 
namely (1) piroplasms, and (2) trypanosomes. The former are cell 
parasites and live in the corpuscles, the latter are free parasites and 
are found swimming in the blood plasma. There is a ‘further 
peculiarity amongst these classes of parasites, namely, the 
trypanosomes are carried by flies and the piroplasms by ticks. The 
tropical diseases caused by invisible micro-organisms are found in these 
two groups, and I now propose to deal with them seriatim. 

-x- -x- -x- * 

Firstly, with the diseases carried by flies. The classical example- 
of this group is nagana, or the tsetse fly disease, which was the first 
trypanosomiasis to be studied in Africa, and its cycle has been 
thoroughly elucidated. For many years it was known that the tsetse 
fly was responsible, and also that the fly was usually found in 
connection with big game. Livingstone, who was one of the first 
investigators, thought that a poison injected into the body by the fly 
caused nagana. Later, this poison was identified by Mr. Bruce to be 
a trypanosome, in whose honour the name of trypanosoma brucei was 
given. The fact of the parasitic nature once ascertained it became 
evident that the fly could not be the reproducer of the parasite, and 
that the fly had to obtain the infection from elsewhere. In other 
words that the fly acted as the host of the parasite. Guided by the 
experience that the fly was found in connection with big game, Bruce 
examined the blood of the latter, and, although he did not find 
trypanosomes, yet he was able to reproduce the disease by the 
inoculation of such blood into dogs, proving that the game harboured 
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the parasite. It is very seldom that the micro-organisms are visible 
in the blood of infected game, but, notwithstanding their scarcity, 
subsequent inoculations prove their presence. The fly feeds on game 
and is infected with trypanosomes which undergo sexual multiplication 
in its body, and are subsequently injected into cattle. Thus, under 
the ordinary conditions, the game and the fly are necessary for the 
completion of the life-cycle of the parasite. The game acquires 
immunity, due to the survival of the fittest, but when the parasite 
gains access to susceptible domesticated animals it finds no resistance, 
develops ad infinitum ,, and finally kills the animal. The carrier of 
the parasite, whieh, in the case of nagana is the fly, is called the 
reservoir of the virus. We shall utilise this expression later in the 
explanation of other tropical diseases. 


in Africa alone, for the last ten years, many different sicknesses 
have been found due to the presence of trypanosomes. For instance, 
in Gambia, of West Africa, horses suffer from the trypanosoma 
diomorphon ; in the Gameruons a disease is described due to 
trypanosoma vivax ; in the Congo another one is found under the 
name of trypanosoma congolense ; trypanosoma nanum is found on 
the Nile ; the u Sleeping Sickness Commission ” in Uganda discovered 
trypanosomes in cattle and mules, “ sleeping sickness ” itself being 
caused by one. In Somaliland a disease exists called aino ; in Algeria 
is one known as el dabab ; inbori is present in the French Soudan ; 
in other parts of North Africa is the soumaya, and, very probably, 
there are many more. They attack all domesticated animals, including 
camels, and, in most instances, the presence of these trypanosomiases 
are identified with the presence of a particular flv belonging either 
to the genus glossina or tsetse fly, to the tabanas or gad flies, or to 
the? stomaxis or biting flies. Likely enough, on closer investigation, 
it will be seen that one or the other trypanosome is identical with 
the trypanosoma brucei, and will, therefore, be limited to such parts 
of the country where the fly flnds its necessary reservoir. Others are 
rather different, and can by no means be identified with the presence 
of specific glossina flies. 


Furthermore, some of these trypanosomiases have been recognised 
as being due to a specific trypanosome whose presence was first noticed 
iu India, and, in honour of its discoverer, is now called trypanosoma 
evansi. This trypanosome causes that most devastating disease called 
surra, which, in its native country, attacks all animals, including 
elephants. It is not yet known by which specific fly it is carried, 
although several tropical tabanid® are accused, but actual proof is still 
wanting. Surra has already had a suggestive history. It was exported 
from India to the Dutch East Indies and Mauritius by means of 
slaughter cattle. In the former country, fortunately, it was recognised, 
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and, by prompt destruction of infected cattle, all danger was averted ; 
but, in Mauritius, it was not recognised for a considerable time, with 
the result that practically the whole of the stock of that island was 
annihilated. It is not yet certain whether the disease in the north 
of Africa is indigenous, or whether it was introduced, but the fact 
remains that camels imported from India for the purpose of transport 
in native wars, carried surra with them, and its presence in Somalilaud 
may also be traced to this source. Surra caused us some slight 
uneasiness a few years ago when camels from Somaliland were 
imported into this country. Happily we recognised it early enough 
to take most prompt measures by destroying these transport animals 
and thereby removing the danger. Outside Africa we know of another 
trypanosome in the tropical parts of South America under the name 
of mal de eaderas, meaning sickness of the hip, attacking horses, but 
which can be transmitted by inoculation to almost any animal. The 
responsible host has not yet been found, but another animal called 
carpinclios,” a water hog, seems to play the role of the reservoir of 
this virus. As already stated, all the foregoing trypanosomes require 
a host for their development, and the reservoir of the virus is either 
the sick or an immune animal as yet unknown. We know of one 
exception where the trypanosome is propagated without the medium 
of a host, namely, the trypanosome of a horse disease known a3 
dourine, or the syphilis of the horse, which is exclusively propagated 
through the act of the coitus from stallion to mare, and from mare 
back again to another stallion. The presence of a trypanosome 

indicates that probably, at one time, the disease was also insect-borne, 
but the trypanosome has now adapted itself to this mode of 
transmission exclusively, and the fly is no longer required. At the 
present time dourine exists in North Africa and in India. At one 
time it was known in Europe, where, by the destruction of infected 
animals it has now been eradicated. 


From this list of the various trypanosomiases which are at present 
known in Africa, you can gather to what extent this portion of the 
sub-continent is free of these diseases. Moreover, I must remind you 
that South Africa has all the conditions required for the development 
of most of these diseases. Indeed, it is possible that we have one or 
other fly which acts as the host in the transmission of any one of 
those parasites, and all that is needed to spread the disease is the 
importation of a single sick animal. 


The second group of tropical diseases are piroplasmoses, which 
require a tick for their development. In South Africa at the present 
time we have the following piroplasmoses : redjvater, East Coast 
fever and one form of gall sickness in cattle ; in equines, biliary 
fever, and in dogs, a sickness of a similar name ; in sheep we do not 
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yet know of any. In all cases we have traced the intermediary host 
in the shape of a tick, but it must be clearly understood that the tick 
as such is unable to give rise to a disease, but requires virus from 
some reservoir, which may be either a sick or immune animal. The 
blue, brown and red ticks were present in South Africa for years 
previous to the introduction of redwater, or African Coast fever, but 
once the reservoir was imported the disease followed, and, in the case 
of redwater, all the conditions were favourable for its establishment. 
Piroplasmoses can be divided into two groups, a distinction which is 
very important—the first group includes redwater (piroplasma 
bigeminum), of which not only the sick, but the immune, animal as 
well is the carrier of the disease. It seems somewhat incredible that 
an animal which has recovered from an attack of a disease should 
retain the parasite in its blood, but yet it is so, and we now have a 
parallel in the case of immune game in the tsetse fly disease. The 
importation of redwater in the first instance, and its subsequent spread 
almost over the whole of the sub-continent was principally due to 
the immune animal. To this group also belong one form of gall 
sickness of cattle, the biliary fever of horses and of dogs. The second 
group consists of the type of East Coast fever (piroplasma parvum). 
In this disease the sick, and not the immune animal harbours the 
parasite, and, therefore, the sick animal is exclusively the reservoir 
of the virus. 

* * * * 

Certainly South Africa has a very fair share of piroplasmoses, 
but we are not the only country which has these diseases. North 
America has its Texas fever, South America its trystezza, which are 
both identical to our redwater ; indeed, redwater is found all over 
Africa, in Madagascar, India, China, Queensland, and in many islands, 
and is the most common pest in the warm countries of the globe. 
Europe contains a similar disease reaching as far north as Lapland, 
and which is also transmitted by a tick. Experiments have proved 
this to be a different species of piroplasmoses. In the Trans-Caucasus 
a new species of piroplasmosis has been described, called piroplasma 
annulatum, which, at one time, was identified with our East Coast 
fever, although their duality has now been established. A similar 
piroplasmosis is known in Egypt and in Tunis ; probably the whole 
of the north of Africa is infected. Recently, diseases due to similar 
piroplasms have been described in West Africa, India, Japan, so that 
it is quite likely that the area covered by the piroplasma bigeminum 
is also covered by other piroplasms, and this theory is all the more 
feasible in view of the suitable climatic conditions. As already stated, 
no piroplasmosis has yet been found amongst small stock of South 
Africa, but one exists in Roumania on the shores of the River 
Danube, and is also transmitted by a tick. I have explained, in 
connection with diseases carried by flies, that the conditions necessary 
for their propagation are present in our climate, therefore it is not 
surprising, that within recent years, two new ones could establish 
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themselves. Indeed, the piropiasmoses offer ns the best example how 
they can find suitable conditions once they are introduced. We may 
ask the question : Why have we apparently escaped the introduction 
of several diseases existing in Africa and in other parts of the world ? ” 
To some extent we have not completely escaped, yet the non* 
introduction of the majority has been our good fortune. You must 
not forget that Africa is comparatively a new country, and not yet 
thoroughly stocked, but, in such cases where commercial intercourse 1 
has ensued, it has been almost immediately followed by the 
introduction of a new disease. But civilisation marches rapidly in 
South Africa, barriers are removed, communications facilitated,, 
commerce develops, and, ere long, the whole* Continent will be 
intersected by railways, when the conditions will be present for the 
introduction of these various pests, and it is for this time that we have 
to prepare. Accordingly, in order to exclude their introduction, we 
must now arrange our legislation and educate our people so that 
preventive measures can be carried out by an efficient staff. Tins, of 
course, equally holds good with the importation from oversea. It is 
one of our duties to study the conditions under which diseases develop 
in other countries in order to know whether they could establish 
themselves if, perchance, they should be introduced into South Africa. 
But it is just as well to be absolutely on the safe side by shut ling 
the door against the importation of any animals from such countries 
wherein we know that strict veterinary supervision is not exercised. 


I will now refer to the indigenous diseases of horse sickness in 
horses and mules, blue tongue in sheep, and heartwater in sheep and 
cattle. So far as we know they are exclusively African sicknesses, 
horse sickness being prevalent all along the shores of the East Coast 
from the Bed Sea, and also on certain parts of the West Coast. We 
know how heartwater is caused by an invisible micro-organism which 
we are unable to cultivate. It is transmitted by ticks, and we know 
further that it is only a sick animal which acts as the reservoir, the 
immune animal not being a carrier. The micro-organism of horse 
sickness and blue tongue are also unknown, as they are too small to 
be recognised, and proof of this is given by the fact that the vehicle 
of the virus, namely, the blood of a sick animal, may be passed 
through the finest filter which retains any visible micro-organism, so 
that it is almost reasonable to say that it will never be seen. In 
these two maladies the immune animal does not retain the infection, 
and, accordingly, it does not act as a reservoir of the virus. You are 
probably aware that we have formed a theory that the virus of horse 
sickness and blue tongue are carried by insects. The history of their 
propagation, all the experimental facts and the observations in practice, 
support this conception. Certainly, there are many objections against 
this, but these are more of a general than of a specific nature, and 
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•do riot bear critical investigation. I hope that future researches will 
bring the actual proof as in the case of fly and tick diseases. 


Now I will deal with a fourth group of diseases, namely, those 
caused by internal parasites, and which are due to various species of 
norms. Internal parasites are scattered all over the world, but South 
Africa offers equally good conditions for their development such at* 
.are found in any other part, due to the tellurical and hydrographical 
conditions of the country, especially to the distinct seasons 
characterised by the presence or absence of rain which regulates their 
prevalency. We arc familiar with the life-cycle of some of these 
parasites, but the majority are unknown as yet. In some eases a host 
is exclusively required for their development, others pass parr of their 
life-cycle outside the animal ; some again require two hosts, and lastly, 
«*veil a third host is necessary before the life-cycle is completed. To 
combat these diseases by legislation is almost futile ; all we can do 
is to Hnd such remedies as will remove the parasite; out of the internal 
organs wherever such a procedure is possible ; but in the majority 
«.f parasites this is not possible, and, therefore, we have to take our 
hygienic measure's with the view of excluding the parasite from 
entering the system of the animal. It is not only the veterinary 
surgeon, but also the fanner, who should make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with parasitology, and the latter should make himself 
familiar with nil our knowledge of these parasites and so be able to 
adapt his methods of breeding to the life-cycle of these parasites, 
taking into consideration the tellurical conditions of his district, of 
his farm in particular, and all the climatic changes of the particular 
year. There arc many parasites in South Africa, not yet described, 
of which we do not even know the name, much less anything regarding 
their life-cycle ; but it is the duty of scientific men to make provision 
for these studies, and, on the other hand, it is the duty of the farmer 
to assist with his observations, and, if necessary, even with material. 
After enumerating the many troubles existing in Africa and in other 
parts of the world, and of which I have expressed the opinion that 
for one or the other reason they might be imported, and once 
introduced they might establish themselves, as already many diseases 
have done, it now remains to be seen (1) what can be done to prevent 
their introduction, (2) what can we do with those which have 
established themselves already, and (3) what must wo do with # the 
diseases which are indigenous to South Africa, and of whose occurrence 
we consider to be more or less inevitable. 


With regard to the first point, I wish to quote the recommenda¬ 
tion passed by the Tropical Section of the International Conference 
of Veterinary Surgeons in Budapesth two years ago, and at which 
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the writer was present. It was : That the study of tropical diseases 
in the various parts of the world should be undertaken by the 
respective Governments, and should be carried out under conditions 
which are most favourable for their development and their propagation; 
that in such countries where no legislation exists this defect should 
be remedied and carried out by a competent staff. The safest guard 
against the introduction of a disease is a well-established Veterinary 
Department supported by a sympathetic Government, stringent 
regulations executed thoroughly, and, above all, the exclusion of stock 
from such countries of which we are ignorant concerning their 
diseases. 

The second point, how to prevent and how to eradicate the 
established diseases, deserves fuller consideration. Here we have to 
ask ourselves is it possible to completely eradicate a disease, that is 
to say, to stamp it out so that no danger remains for the remaining 
healthy cattle, or for cattle imported from healthy countries. From 
this point we may divide the established diseases into tho following 
classes : (1) those which require a reservoir—other than stock—and 
a host for their propagation ; (2) those in which the immune animal 
forms the reservoir ; and (8) those where the sick animal is exclusively 
the reservoir of the virus. To the first group probably belong nearly 
all the fly diseases, headed by nagana, and the history of this disease 
furnished us with an ’ example where the disappearance of the game 
was followed by the disappearance of the fly and the consequent 

extermination of the disease. In this particular case the joint 

disappearance of the flv and of the trypanosomiasis is a mere 

coincidence ; the fly need not necessarily disappear as long as the 

reservoir is destroyed. For the eradication of the disease, either the 
destruction of the reservoir or of the host would suffice, and as it is 
hardly feasible to destroy the carrying insects, there only remains 
one alternative. From this point of view we have to look at horse 
sickness and blue tongue : we consider them as insect-borne diseases ; 
but the; immune animal is not the reservoir of the virus, and we 
believe that the propagator is present everywhere in the shape of an 
animal not yet known to us. The natural conditions under which we 
observe the increase and propagation of the two maladies would foster, 
not so much the development of the animal which acts as the reservoir, 
but of the intermediate carrier, or the insects, so that the chances of 
an epidemic are proportionate to the increase of these insects. For 
the complete eradication of these diseases it will be necessary to 
destroy the reservoir, but, at the present time, we do not know of the 
animal which acts as such. It will be a duty of scientists to find it 
out, and investigations may be helped by farmers who, from their 
observations, may be able to give information in the way indicated. 
We have every reason to hope that from the analogy with the tsetse 
fly disease, once we know the hosts we can perhaps destroy them and 
thus eradicate horse sickness from South Africa. In the meantime 
we have to use other ways and means to combat horse sickness and 
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blue tongue. We utilise the observations that an animal which has 
passed through either of these diseases acquired immunity, and our 
object was, therefore, to render all exposed animals immune. You 
know that we have succeeded with horse sickness in mules ; we have 
not yet succeeded with horses because the question of immunity in 
horses is more complex than the same question with regard to mules ; 
under the influence of our method of inoculation the mule passes 
through the disease, probably assisted by some inheritance from his 
sire, the donkey, and which is missing in the horse. But we have 
noted in our experiments that although a horse is immune against 
horse sickness, having shewn all the lesions of dikkop, yet we can 
break this immunity a second or even a third time, in other words, 
we have not one strain of virus which protects against the whole of 
South Africa, we have several strains, and this is a matter with which 
farmers have been familiar for many years. We are endeavouring 
to give immunity against as many strains as possible, and by combining 
them so that the horse immunised by us will be better protected against 
horse sickness than the one which has contracted the disease in the 
natural way. We have not yet completely solved this problem, but 
we are well on the road to success. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the inoculation of horses against horse sickness does not 
mean eradication of the disease. It merely means prevention. Ilorse 
sickness will not completely disappear from South Africa until we have 
destroyed the reservoir, and I consider this object to be far more 
important than that of immunising animals. 


The second group comprise the diseases iu which the immune 
animal is the principal carrier of the reservoir of the virus. To this 
group probably belong some of the fly diseases and most of the 
piroplasmoses, in particular those of the type of piroplasma bigeminum 
of ordinary redwater. The ox which is immune against redwater is 
usually also immune against one form of gall sickness caused by a 
piroplasm ; the horse which is immune to equine piroplasmosis, and 
the dog immune against canine piroplasmosis are all constant carriers 
of the disease. In this group the tick sucks blood from the immune 
animal, and with it the parasite ; the parasites are communicated to 
the healthy animals by one of the various stages in the cycle of the 
tick’s development, varying in the different diseases. For instance, 
the ordinary redwater is taken by the blue female tick ; the parasite 
passes through the egg ; about 6,000 eggs are laid by a female tick 
out of which the lame develop, and it is very possible that each 
individual larva is able to communicate the disease. Hence the 
constant infection of our pastures by these ticks, which retain the 
infection for the many months they live, means that it is not possible 
that the farm will ever be free of redwater as long as these ticks and 
immune cattle are present. The conditions of the greater part^of 
South Africa prevent cattle from any country where there is no 
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immunity against red water being introduced with safety, and if we 
want to introduce imported cattle we must render them immune 
against redwater. In the case of biliary fever of horses, the red tiek 
carries the infection ; the nymphse infect themselves and propagate 
the disease as adults. These red ticks are not so numerous as the 
blue ticks, and, therefore, there is a greater chance for an imported 
horse to run for some time in an exposed area before contracting the 
disease, than for a susceptible cow to contract redwater. In biliary 
fever of the dog the mode of infection is still more complex since 
the infection passes through the infected female into the larvae, and 
nymph a j , and is not communicated until the adult stage of the tiek 
is reached. 

From an etiological point of view two ways are open in order 
to eradicate piroplasmoses, namely, either to destroy all the immune 
animals or to kill all the ticks ; but, as you can see, these alternatives 
are equally unfeasible. Indeed, the destruction of ticks on one farm 
and not on another would be short-sighted policy, although I do not 
mean to say that 1 am not advocating the reduction of the number 
of ticks where the tick, as such, constitutes a trouble, but. the complete 
destruction of ticks on a farm and not on another would mean breeding 
cattle and horses not immune against the above-mentioned disease s, 
and the farmer who would carry out this eradication in the strict sense 
of the word would very soon he the loser. In stock-breeding of South 
Africa these diseases do not trouble us to a very great extent, except 
in cases when* through some other ailment the imimmity is broken 
down and the parasites present in the blood have a chance to develop ; 
the disease then appears quite as a secondary complication. These 
maladies are, however, a serious trouble when we import horses, catth* 
and dogs : as long as these animals are kept in the stable they are 
comparatively safe, but, directly they are exposed on a pasture they 
contract the disease, and the only practical way out of the difficulty 
is to immunise these imported animals against the disease. This is 
partially possible with redwater ; the inoculation is safe as far as 
South African animals are concerned, but it is not yet safe for 
imported cattle as the mortality is too high ; we haA r e been able to 
ascertain one of the reasons for this mortality by finding out (hat 
immune animals harbour not one, but two, parasites in their blood, 
so that by inoculating the blood of an immune animal we inoculate 
two diseases, and although both may be mild when appearing 
individually, yet, collectively, they may be responsible for deaths. 
With regard to equine piroplasmosis, we have succeeded with the 
inoculation, and our experiments with horses, mules and donkeys are 
on a sufficiently large scale to recommend the introduction into 
. practice. The immunity, however, obtained by this inoculation is 
more of an initial immunity which will improve when the animals are 
exposed to natural infection. It will reduce the percentage of risk, 
but natural infection from ticks may perhaps cause a breakdown in 
some instances. Concerning biliary fever in dogs, I can hold out 
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bo me hopes of eventually being successful in finding a preventive 
inoculation. 


The third group of diseases, where the reservoir is formed by 
the siek animal, consist of the contagious diseases, including the 
indirect contagious East Coast fever and beartwater ; the.se latter two 
are exclusively tropical diseases. The siek animal propagates and 
harbours the parasite, therefore the removal of the sick animal means 
destruction of the reservoir and eradication of the disease. The 
animal itself comes into consideration as the main propagator. The 
destruction of the virus would not be necessary if the animal could 
be rendered immune. We have made use of this fact in connection 
with rinderpest and Jung sickness ; immunity in rinderpest certainly 
means eradication of the disease because, at the same time, the virus 
is of such a fragile nature that it does not live outside the body ; in 
pleuropneumonia it is slightly complicated inasmuch as apparently 
healthy animals may carry the disease and form a source of infection. 
It must, however, be understood that there, is no comparison between 
the immune animal of pleuro-pneumonia and the immune animal of 
red water ; in the latter case it is the immune animal under all 
conditions which carries the disease, and, in the former, it is practically 
a chronic sick animal which, to all outside appearances, is healthy. 
This is probably one of the reasons why we have not succeeded in 
completely eradicating pleuro-pneumonia from South Africa, but, as 
mentioned earlier, there should not l>e any difficulty in this respect 
in the future. 


Of the two indirect contagious diseases, East Coast fever and 
heartwaler, the possibility of their eradication remains in the 
destruction of the sick animal in the first instance, arid in freeing such 
ticks as are the carriers in the second instance. These precautions 
are possible, and actually enforced in connection with the present 
measures utilised, as when we leave an area devoid of infected animals, 
the ticks will feed on non-susceptible animals, free themselves of the 
infection or, in time, will die out. The fact has been established 
that fourteen months after the death of the sick animal, the area 
becomes clean. With heart water the same could be applied, but, in 
this case, the bout tick, which is the carrier of the disease, is endowed 
with considerable longevity. The procedure of clearing an area of 
lieartwater may be somewhat accelerated by freely dipping the 
animals. For this purpose immune cattle would be sent into the area, 
become infected with ticks which, by dipping, would be destroyed* 
and, finally, the area cleared. The only practical solution of any 
assistance w r ould be an inoculation to render the animal immune, but 
this problem has not yet been solved, although I am confident that 
such an inoculation is possible. 
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The - last group of the mentioned diseases render themselves 
amenable to legislature, and it is the duty of the State to step in 
and enforce such legislation where the disease is of economical 
importance. Fortunately, the several Colonies of South Africa possess 
adequate legislative measures which, if carried out by the various 
authorities strictly according to the sense in which they were drafted, 
would certainly help us to get rid of them all. 

In the foregoing notes I have not mentioned the eradication of 
anthrax, quarter evil and scab. These can, to a certain extent, be 
dealt with by legislation. Anthrax and quarter evil behave very much 
in a similar way ; the micro-organisms which cause them cannot be 
considered as obligatory parasites depending only on an animal. For, 
outside the animal, they take the resting form of a spore which enables 
them to live for some years. Yet the sick animal is the main source 
of propagation, and its destruction is necessary in the strictest sense 
of the word by burning or burying. Immunity by means of inoculation 
renders great assistance. In scab the parasite itself has to be directly 
attacked, the sick animal, the main cause of the disease, cannot be 
rendered immune, but it can be cured. How this should be done is 
a special subject. 

Reviewing all these diseases we come to the conclusion that they 
are of such a manifold nature and offer so many variations that it is 
impossible for the ordinary farmer to aid himself. He requires the 
assistance of trained men and of scientists whose duties are to study 
these diseases, and to spread such knowledge amongst the farming 
community. Progress and success then depend on the individual 
farmer if he has faith in the scientists and is able to make use of 
their knowledge. The duty of the State is to provide the facilities and 
to make provision for these investigations. 


South Africa in the past has had the services of a man whose 
death unfortunately recently occurred, and whose name will be handed 
down to posterity ; but I am afraid those living have hardly rendered 
him the thanks he was entitled to by his imperishable work. I refer 
to our late colleague, Dr. Hutcheon of the Cape Colony, whom we 
will always look upon as the pioneer of Veterinary Science in South 
Africa, and who, by his hard work and splendid services, has created 
an ideal for the members of his profession to emulate. 

The various South African Colonies possess establishments for 
the purposes of investigations on the lines indicated. Cape Colony 
was the first in the' field, and Natal followed. The Transvaal has, in 
the past, supported scientific work to a great extent, although till now 
the buildings were not equal to our needs. However, the late Crown 
Colony Government of this State saw the necessity of enlarging 
; the premises of our Veterinary Bacteriological laboratory, and 
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Responsible Government, being also in keen sympathy with the idea, 
Accorded their hearty support—sanctioning the expenditure of over 
£60,000 for the purpose—and, at the present time, the work is 
progressing so well that in a few months we hope to take up our 
abode at Onderstepoort, a few miles outside the Capital. We are 
building a laboratory sufficiently large, not only for the requirements 
of this Colony, but also for the study of these great problems of South 
Africa, not only for the present time, but also with a view to the 
requirements of the future. And, being convinced that the salvation 
of South Africa in eliminating disease will ultimately remain with 
the sons of the present generation, we have made provision to educate 
them, hoping that, in the near future, the new Government Institution 
will train our sons in Veterinary Science, and they in turn will be 
sent forth to assist you in the prevention and eradication of all South 
African stock diseases. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN DENMARK. 


By B. Stilling-Andersen, 


Superintendent of Co-operation. 



C jl.O-OPERATION was first started in Denmark in 1806,. 
I' and in the following manner. In a certain small town in 
Denmark called Thisted a clergyman observed that only 
a very few people attended his church. He, however,, 
was anxious to talk to the people, and, as they would 
not come to him he went to them ; and so every Sunday 
he arranged to hold meetings down at the harbour with the 
usual “ questions and answers ” at the close. Of course 
these meetings were more or less of a religious nature, but 
day a spectator asked the clergyman whether he could not *make 
it possible to produce u our daily bread ” a little cheaper. And this 
is said to be the way in which he started to study the English 
co-operative history, and found out. how a few poor English weavers 
at Kochdale, in 1844, by each saving up 2d. a week, laid the foundation 
of the later so famous English Co-operative Societies. Such was the 
tale that the minister, Mr. Sonne, told the people at Thisted, and thus- 
the first co-operative society was formed in 1866 under the name of 
the “ Thisted Working Men’s Society.” 


one 


The storekeepers, however, soon started a tierce light against 
this Society, as they found that they did not make the same profit 
that they used to out of the poorer classes. However, this only 
made Mr. Sonne more firm. The working people stood bravely by 
his side, and the Society soon flourished, while the condition of the 
working men also greatly improved. 


Several societies were then formed, and a few figures will show 
the progress :— 

In the year 1875 we had 85 societies (members unknown). 



1892 „ 

547 

V 

with 

75,294 

members. 

?? 

1898 „ 

887 

yy 


130,381 

?? 


1905 „ 

995 

yy 


104,710 



In the year 1896, thirty years after the start of the first society, 
we got a general Central Federation for the whole of the country to- 
represent these co-operative societies, and this Federation now does 
all the buying for the smaller stores, thus enabling them to sell at 
the same price as the other shops and still pay a very considerable 
bonus at the end of the year, besides saving up a big working and 
reserve capital. 
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However, although this movement was originally due to the 
English system adopted at Rochdale, it may be interesting to notice 
that it was not this early system, but the system of co-operation in 
the manufacture of produce that has made Danish co-operation so 
well known abroad, and, at the same time, has brought such large 
sums of money into the country. This second system was developed 
«piite independently of any other, and may, therefore, be regarded as 
truly Danish. This the writer can well certify, as his father started 
the first rcal co-operative dairy in Denmark, in June, 1882. Before 
that time we used to produce very bad butter in Denmark, and prices 
varied a great deal. In fact there was a difference of about 83 per 
cent, on an average between the butter produced by the farmers and 
that produced by the big estate owner, because the latter was able 
to buy machinery and keep a dairy expert which the farmer of course 
could not afford. 

Seeing this Mr. J. Stilling-Andersen and some influential farmers 
thought it might pay to work the milk at a central factory and then 
distribute the profit according to the quality and the quantity delivered. 
The scheme, however, proved very difficult, and it was only due to the 
hard-up state of the farmers that some did join, but not in sufficient 
numbers to run a co-operative creamery at a profit. Mr. J. Stilling- 
Andersen, therefore, had to buy large quantities of milk from farmers 
in the neighbourhood and enter himself as a supplier, and thus run 
the risk of paying a fixed price for the milk and taking a price from 
the. dairy subject to the fluctuations of the market. His belief in the 
co-operative method of producing butter, however, was imshakeable, 
and he wanted a proper trial at any cost. So State subvention was 
then granted, and the difficulty of obtaining sufficient money was very 
great, as only the poorer farmers would join. Moreover, the poorer 
farmers did not know Ilow to keep their cream, and the first experiments 
were certainly not encouraging. They had no refrigerators and very 
little ice, so that the butter would not stiffen. Few farmers cared 
much whether a little dirt from the cows went along with the milk 
or whether the milk was still yellow after the calf, nor did they bother 
about cooling the milk before sending it to the creamery. Further¬ 
more, the dairy was not properly built and several of the staff died 
from typhus fever,'probably caused by the milk getting under the 
stones of the floor and fermenting, or possibly some of the waste* 
water may have got into the drinking water. Be that as it may, one 
member after another of the staff died, and at last hands were liardly 
obtainable, and they had to start to rebuild the dairy. As may be 
easily imagined, the difficulties in starting the first creamery were 
tremendous ; but it is worth mentioning that the regulations drawn 
up for that institution, in many cases, still serve in present dairies, 
which shows that this was really the first co-operative dairy established 
in Denmark. Because of the difficulty in the birth of the first dairy, 
scarcely any were started during the next few years, but, from 1887 
to 188&, several hundreds were built every year, and it came as a 
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surprise to many people when a co-operative dairy was awarded a silver 
medal at the exhibition in Copenhagen in 1888, knowing that it had 
been working the milk produced by several small farmers. However, 
to-day, Danish butter occupies the highest place on the world’s markets, 
and a co-operative dairy exhibiting at Paris, in 1900, won a gold medal 
although its produce was seven days old and had to compete against 
fresh-made French butter. Taking the average price of Danish butter 
and the average price of butter produced in other countries, we 
estimate that the difference? on 137,000,000 lbs.—being one year’s 
total shipment (Danish)—is close on one million pounds sterling, or 
about lfd. a lb. more than all other butters. The number of the 
co-operative dairies is 1,085, and the dairies built represent a capital 
sum of £1,500,000. They are owned by some 160,000 members, and 
receive the daily milk from about 900,000 cows out of a total of one 
million. In 1906, we worked 4,500,000,000 lbs. of milk, and made 
176,000,000 lbs. of butter, valued at £9,500,000. On the same basis 
the first co-operative pork packing house was built in 1887, about the 
same time that the dairies began to flourish. The start was made 
as follows : Certain farmers in the west of Denmark used to send 
their pigs to Germany twice a week, and had to pay weighing expenses 
and a fee to the stationmaster amounting to Cd. a pig. The Danish 
farmers, however, are very economical, and they soon complained to 
the Minister of Agriculture and to the railway company, but all in 
vain. Then the farmers started to build a co-operative pork factory 
costing about £12,000, calculating that the savings of the weighing 
expenses and fees, etc., would pay the interest and sinking fund. Here 
also the farmers had many difficulties to fight against, and money was 
hardly obtainable. Besides, the private slaughteries tried to kill the 
co-operative factories by paying 2s. to 3s. more for a pig, but they 
had not calculated on the moral feeling of the Danish farmer* 
Although he could make more money from the private? factories, he 
stubbornly stuck to his co-operative factory, with the result that the 
co-operative factories gained the championship in the world’s market, 
and wore rewarded with a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
We have now about thirty-two co-operative pork factories with about 
70,000 members, and get as an average about 2d. more per lb. than 
other countries. 

The youngest of our great co-operative produce societies is the 
Danish Farmers’ Co-operative Egg Export Association, which was 
started in 1895. People in connection with this society had learned 
by the success of the dairy and pork factory that, first of all, yon 
must look to quality and then to quantity. About the beginning of 
the eighties we had an export trade of eggs to England amounting 
to scarcely £100,000 a year. At that period people liked to keep their 
eggs for some time before placing them on the market when prices 
were rising, thus giving us a bad reputation on the English market. 
Therefore, one of the rules of this society is that the nests must be 
kept clean, and if it is found that the^eggs are not collected daily. 
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and the nests kept properly clean, the member gets fined 10s. Various 
societies export eggs amounting to the value of about £1,300,000, and 
calculated to return us about lfd. more per dozen than that obtained 
for the eggs from other countries. 

Taking the export in 1901 of produce, we would have got about 
£2,225,000 less for our produce jf we only had obtained the average 
price paid to other countries. This is entirely due to co-operation. 
The co-operative movement, too, has proved to be a very effective 
weapon against capital. At one period, some ten years back, the 
Danish corn merchants tried to form a big ring, but the farmers 
immediately started a co-operative seed and corn purchasing society 
and bought their goods without the medium of the merchants. 

This work, however, has not been done without education. We 
soon found that it was necessary to get our peasant properly trained 
if he were to take over the conduct of this big machinery, and so 
several new agricultural colleges were founded. The following are 
some of the principal, and to the first two dairy teaching has been 
added to the other instruction :— 

Datum Agricultural School founded in 1886 with 80 scholars. 
Ladelmid ,, „ „ 1879 „ 84 ,, 

Tune „ ,, „ 1867 ,, 70 ,, 

Karelia ve ,, „ ,, 1903 „ 81 ,, 

We have now about sixteen colleges scattered over the country. 
The public high schools with agricultural courses number nearly thirty, 
and the principal is the Hong Public High School, founded in 1866 
with 70 scholars. The ordinary public high schools, to the number 
of fifty, have proved of enormous value, as they take in both girls 
and boys, and people from the country and also from the town, thus 
creating a more friendly feeling between the town and country folk ; 
several of the present Danish Ministers have passed through one or 
other of these schools. The best known is Askov, founded in 1865 
with 139 pupils. There are nine male teachers and six female teachers, 
and, amongst them, some of our most able men in Denmark. There 
are also some schools of domestic -science for girls, with agricultural 
courses. 

The year is divided into two semesters—winter and summer— 
and the fee is very moderate, which has proved most satisfactory, as 
it encourages more people to frequent them. In fact, I think one 
will hardly find a farmer in Denmark who has not studied in one of 
these schools for at least a semester. Having gained sufficient ability 
through their school training, the farmers, naturally, were able to 
increase the number and variety of co-operative societies, and few, 
indeed, are the things which we have not been able to turn into 
co-operation. In Denmark our farmers have learned that it pays to 
co-operate and to ceaselessly strive to adopt the best methods, for only 
by continual and strenuous effort can we hope to improve our 
agricultural industry, and, at the same, uphold our reputation in the 
markets of the world. 
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THE CHEMICAL SECTION. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE SOILS. 
* 

By Herbert Ixgle, B.Se., F.I.C. 


A.— Springbok Flats. 

By the courtesy of the Agrostologist and Botanist, we have 
recently had the opportunity of examining some soils from the 
Experiment Station on the Springbok Flats, and as the samples are 
thought to be typical of the soils occurring over miles of this large 
district, the results of our examination may be of interest. 

The samples were thus described :— 

Xo. 1.—The common red sandy loam. This soil is considered 
to be relatively poor, and not to bo capable of yielding good 
crops of mealies after three years. If occupies the higher 
and drier portion of the slight undulations. 

Xu. 2 .—Black turf,” occurring in the lower and wetter portions 
of the Flats, though not; necessarily in vleis, and covering 
many miles of almost level land. This type is considered 
very rich, and it is said that patches have been cultivated 
by .Kaffirs and produced good crops of mealies and Kaffir 
corn for 30 successive years. In wet weather this soil is 
very soft and boggy, and, in dry weather, bakes hard and 
cracks badly. It is, therefore, somewhat difficult to cultivate. 

Xo. 3.—‘“Chocolate soil/’ found chiefly where the red and black 
soils merge. In general characters it is usually regarded as 
intermediate between the two preceding types. 

Xo. 4.—From u kaalplaats,” i.e., bare places, occurring here and 
there and thought to be possibly the sites of old Kaffir stadts, 
thus packed and trodden very hard. This was also of a 
chocolate colour. 

The above samples were collected by Mr. Burtt-Davy along the 
boundary between the farms “ Ludlow ” and “ Woburn,” in October, 
1907. 
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Chemical Composition. 

The following are the results obtained by analysis :— 


Stones retained by 3 mm. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 8. 

No. 4. 

sieve 

none. 

none. 

0.12 

2.17 

The fine soil contained :— 
Moisture 

5.21 

8.85 

3.29 

3.99 

*Loss on ignition (organic 
matter etc.) 

8.20 

10.88 

8.01 

7.51 

Insoluble matter (sand etc.) 

08.40 

60.20 

70.77 

72.52 

Iron oxide and alumina 

1 7.44 

14.10 

15.65 

13.60 

Lime 

0.22 

4.43 

0.62 

1.15 

Magnesia 

0.20 

1.03 

0.42 

0.5S 

Potash 

0.45 

0.57 

0.72 

0.G3 

Phosphorus pent oxide 

0.00 

0.00 

0.05 

0.20 


100.30 

100.21 

100.13 

100.18 

^Containing nitrogen 

0.132 

0.127 

0.123 

0.164 

“ Available ” potash 

0.0345 

0.0081 

0.0339 

0.0044 

phosphorus 
pentoxide . . 

0.0018 

0.0095 

0.0036 

0.0988 

The figures show all the soils to be well supplied with 

nitrogen. 


potash and lime, though, with the exception of No. 4, somewhat low 
in total phosphates. 

No. 1. The red soil is unusually high in nitrogen content as 
compared with the majority of red soils in this Colony. 

It is well supplied with potash in a very available condition, but 
its phosphoric acid is evidently locked up in a state of combination 
from which plants can extract it with difficulty. I have litile doubt, 
therefore, that the fertility of this soil is limited by its lack of available 
phosphates, and that if this deficiency were made good the soil would 
be able to bear excellent crops under suitable climatic conditions. 

Probably the most rapid response would be made to an application 
of, say, 200 lbs. of good white lime followed in a week or so by 
200 lbs. of superphosphate per acre. 

A cheaper (though not so rapid in its effects) treatment would 
be an application of, say, 200 lbs. of basic slag per acre put on some 
time before sowing or planting. 

No. 2. The “ black turf ” shows the presence of a large amount 
of calcium carbonate, which is so often a feature of the black soils 
of this Colony. It is also rich in potash though in a not very available 
condition. Its " available ” phosphoric acid, though much higher 
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than that in the red soil, is still somewhat low, and its fertility would 
probably be increased by an application of superphosphate. But, even 
in its present condition, the results of its analysis would indicate that 
it should possess considerable fertility, as, indeed, is said to be the 
case in practice. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this “ black turf ” should contain 
less nitrogenous organic matter than the red soil. 

Notwithstanding its high content of lime, it is probable that the 
physical properties of this soil would be improved by a dressing of 
lime ; its friability and porosity would probably be increased, and its 
tendency to become sticky and soft when wet, diminished. 

No. 3. The “ chocolate soil,” in chemical composition, is inter¬ 
mediate between Nos. 1 and 2 in nearly every constituent excepting 
total potash in which the sample was unusually rich. Like the others it 
is weakest in phosphates, and phosphatic manures are all that it should 
need. With the aid of a little superphosphate, or basic slag, this soil 
should be capable of yielding good crops. 

No. 4. Chocolate soil from a “ kaalplaats,” remarkable for its 
richness in plant food, especially in phosphates. This soil is potentially 
of enormous fertility, and it is difficult to account for its barren 
character unless this be due to the hard and compact state into which 
it has been trodden. 

It contains a small quantity of chlorides, and is perhaps faintly 
alkaline, but, by repeated ploughing and harrowing, I think it should 
prove of great fertility. In total phosphoric acid it is one of the 
richest soils we have yet come across ; it contains a high proportion 
of nitrogen while its potash is very high both in total quantity a id 
in availability. As soon as it is reduced to proper tilth I should expect 
this soil to be capable of yielding enormous crops, and it should not 
require manure of any kind for many years. So rich is it in 
phosphates that, in cases where the patches of it occur in the 
neighbourhood of the red soil, it might be worth while to cart it on 
to the latter and use it as manure, of course in large quantity—several 
tons to the acre. 

The water retaining powers of the four samples were found to 
be : No. 1, 36.5 per cent. ; No. 2, 39.4 per cent. ; No. 3, 36.2 per 
cent. ; and No. 4, 34.0 per cent. No. 1 became completely wetted 
in 14 hours, while No. 2 took 20 hours. 

It may be of interest to compare the above results with analyses 
of soils of nominally the same type collected by Mr. Carpenter from 
the farm “ Worthing.” These samples were taken in September, 1905 , 
within a few miles of the places from which Mr. Burtt-Davy’s were 
secured. The agreement between the two sets of samples is very 
satisfactory. Of typical red soil the following are the two analyses 
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41 Wort ljiiiir/' 

LmUmv.*' 


1905. 

1907. 

Stones removed by 3 mm. sieve 

0.72 

none. 

The fine soil contained :— 



Moisture 

3.19 

5.21 

*Loss on ignition (organic matter etc.) 

9.50 

8.20 

Insoluble matter (sand etc.) 

. . 07.IS 

08.40 

Iron oxide and alumina 

. . 18.90 

17.44 

Lime 

0.02 

0.22 

Magnesia 

0.47 

0.26 

Potash 

0.41 

0.45 

Phosphorus pentoxide 

0.09 

0.06 


100.42 

lun.30 

^Containing nitrogen 

0.123 

0.132 

u Available ” potash 

0.0202 

0.0345 

„ phosphorus pentoxide 

0.0028 

0.0018 


The principal differences in the two analyses are in the proportion 
of lime and magnesia, but, on the whole, the figures indicate that the 
soil has very much the same composition in the two samples. The 
“ black turf ” and “ chocolate ” soils show similar agreement with the 
exception of the total potash in the u black turf/’ which was 
phenomenally low in Mr. Carpenter's sample for some unexplained 
reason. The agreement in the “ available ” potash, however, is very 
marked even in this case. We should conclude from the comparison 
that, on the whole, the three types maintain a fairly constant character 
over a considerable area. 

B. —From N elspruit. 

Three samples were received from Mr. H. L. Hall, of “ Riverside/’ 
Nelspruit, on the Delagoa Bay Line. The farm is situated about 
2£ miles west of Nelspruit Station. 

No. 1 was a light, grey, very sandy soil which becomes slightly 
redder below and rests upon decomposed granite. The 
sample was taken to a depth of about 17 inches. This soil 
covers a large area. 

No. 2 was a red soil of great depth, and is thought to be alluvial : 
it is from the flat land along the river side. The sample was 
to the depth of about 18 inches. 

No, 3 was a brownish-red soil, apparently homogeneous to a 
depth of 2 or 3 feet, but the sample consisted of the upper¬ 
most 18 inches. This is apparently a river deposit as a few 
water-worn boulders occur in it. It also borders the river! . 

None of the samples contained any stones retained by a 3 mm. 
sieve. 
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The following are the results of the analyses :— 



No. I. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

Moisture 

0.42 

3.21 

4.91 

*Loss* on ignition (organic matter etc.) 

1.91 

4.61 

4.40 

Insoluble matter (sand etc.) 

94.41 

81.94 

82.69 

Iron oxide and alumina 

2.75 

9.01 

7.20 

Lime 

0.03 

0.25 

0.23 

Magnesia 

trace. 

0.16 

0.08 

Potash 

0.14 

0.19 

0.20 

Phosphorus pent.oxide 

0.01 

0.06 

0.07 


99.67 

99.43 

99.78 

"^Containing nitrogen . . 

Available ” potash . . 

0.058 

0.093 

0.095 

0.00S8 

0.0093 

0.0084 

„ phosphorus pentoxide . . 

0.0010 

0.0054 

0.003 s 


No, 1 is thus an excessively sandy soil, very low in organic matter, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and lime. The figures for “ available ” plant 
food indicate that it is in urgent need of phosphatic manuring, and 
though its total potash is only low, its “ available ” potash shows that, 
for the present, it is able to supply the needs of most crops with 
respect to this constituent. Good white lime, say, 300 lbs. per acre, 
followed after a few days by 100 lbs. of superphosphate and 200 lbs. 
bone meal, would probably be the best treatment for most crops, while 
for crops other than leguminosfe and, perhaps, light tobacco, a top 
dressing of, say, 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda would greatly increase its 
immediate fertility. 

Nos. 2 and 3 are much alike in composition, and are much richer 
in plant food. Here, too, the most marked deficiency is in phosphoric 
acid, which, although six times as great in total quantity as in No. 1, 
is still low in availability. Bone rneal and a little superphosphate 
would probably be the most suitable form in which to apply phosphatic 
manuring to these soils, as they both contain some calcium carbonate. 

Mr. Hall informs me that he had lucerne on No. 3 but the wet 
season last year (when 59 inches of rain fell) killed the plants. This 

land yields good crops of vegetables, mealies and beans. 

There was a marked difference in water retaining powers of the 

three soils, No. 1 holding only 19.5 per cent, of its weight of water, 

while No. 2 held 29 per cent*, and No. 3, 30.9 per cent. 


O.—Heidelberg District. 

Two samples of soil were received from Mr. 0. Becker, Fortuna, 
Heidelberg, taken from a farm (No. 289) near the Zuikerboschrand. 
No. 1 was a red soil representing, to the depth of 15 inches, 
about 20 acres of land on which it is desired to plant lucerne* 
It was first broken up in March, 1906, and the soil is deep 
with the ground water at a depth of about 25 feet. 
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No. 2 was a grey soil from the same farm from land near the 
Zuikerbosch River, and was taken to a depth of 15 inches. 
The land is apparently unbroken veld, but is said to have 
been cultivated and yielded good wheat crops twenty years 
ago. It is suspected to be “ brackish. 5 ’ 

Roth soils were free from stones retained by a 3 mm. sieve, 
and in their physical properties appear to be fairly well suited for 
lucerne cultivation, though No. 2 might possibly be somewhat inclined 
to cake together on drying after wetting. No appreciable amount of 
soluble saline matter could be detected in No. 2, so that, if the sample 
were representative, there is not much danger to be apprehended from 
“brak” 


The composition of the two samples is shown in the following 
table ~ 


Moisture 

Xu. 1 

(Led suil). 

0.45 

Nil. 2 

((Lvy suil). 
2.22 

*Loss on ignition (organic matter etc.) . . 

4.35 

0.00 

Insoluble matter (sand etc.) 

87.01 

81.09 

Iron oxide and alumina . . 

7.02 

8.31 

Lime 

trace. 

0.29 

Magnesia 

0.02 

0.26 

Potash 

0.22 

0.26 

Phosphorus pent oxide 

0.05 

0.04 

^Containing nitrogen 

99.71 

0.091 

99.73 

0.164 

4 ‘ Available 55 potash 

0.0123 

0.0075 

,, phosphorus pentoxide 

0.0028 

0.0067 


Both soils are well supplied with potash, but deficient; in 
phosphates, while No. 1 is also lacking in lime. 

The figures for “ available 55 phosphorus pentoxide indicate that 
both soils are in need of phosphatic manuring. No. 1, which contains 
the larger proportion of total phosphorus pentoxide, has the lower 
amount of u available 55 phosphates, doubtless due to its containing 
so much less lime. 

For lucerne, the most suitable dressing would be about 300 lbs.. 
per acre of good white lime, followed by 200 lbs. of bone meal on 
No. 1, and by 100 lbs. of superphosphate on No. 2. 

Basic slag, say, 200 lbs. per acre, might be substituted for the 
above on No. 2, but would probably be slow in its action on No. U 
With the aid of lime and phosphates I think the soils should be well * 
fitted to yield good crops of lucerne after the plants have once been 
established. 
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3TOTES FROM THE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 

1. Brewers’ Grains. 

A sample of this material was sent by a dairy farmer. It was 
obtained from a local brewery, and was quite fresh and warm when 
received. 

On analysis the following figures were obtained :— 


Moisture .. . . . . 77.64 

Ash .1.01 

Crude protein . . . . . . 7.26 

Soluble carbohydrates . . . . 9.66 

Ether extract . . . . . . 1.02 

Crude fibre . . . . . . 3.41 


100.00 

The ash contained :— 

Silica .. . . . . . . 0.42 

Lime .. .. . . . . 0.07 

Phosphorus pentoxide . . . . 0.34 

I give, for the sake of comparison, the averages of German (A) 
and American (B) analyses of brewers’ grains :— 

A li 


Moisture 


((ttTiiian). 

. . 76.1 

( Ammr.uii). 

75.7 

Ash 


1.1 

1.0 

Protein 


5.3 

5.4 

Carbohydrates 


. . 12.9 

12.5 

Ether extract 


1.5 

1.6 

Crude fibre 


. . 3.9 

3.8 



100.0 

100.0 


The only noteworthy difference between the local sample and 
tlie averages of the German and American analyses is in the amount 
■of protein and soluble carbohydrates. 

The Pretoria sample contains about 1 \ times as much protein, 
and only about three-quarters as much soluble carbohydrates. 

It is important to remember, however, that the protein, in all 
cases, is calculated from the total nitrogen present, and is not all 
proteid or albuminoid, but includes a considerable quantity of the much 
less valuable nitrogenous substances, amides. 

The ash analysis shows that brewers’ grains, like all products 
■derived from cereal seeds, contain a much higher proportion of 
phosphorus pentoxide than of lime. They do not, therefore, len4 
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themselves to bone nutrition, unless the deficiency of lime is made 
up by the introduction into the ration of some food rich in lime, 0 .#., 
lucerne, cowpoas, etc. 

Brewers’ grains form a useful addition to the food of dairy cows, 
provided they are used before they ferment, and if it is remembered 
that they are very watery, and that only about one-quarter of their 
weight is solid matter. 

2. Bran. 

A sample of -bran, used in Pretoria and obtained from mills in 
Bloemfontein, has also been examined. 

The sample was someAvhat dark-coloured, evidently from red 
wheat, but quite clean looking and dry. On analysis it yielded the 


following :— 

Moisture . . . . . . 11.02 

Ash .6.06 

Protein . . . . . . . . 19.25 

Soluble carbohydrates • • • • 54.23 

Ether extract . . . . . . 2.46 

Crude fibre . . . . . . 6.9S 


100 *. 00 

The ash included :— 

Silica . . . . . . . . 0.07 

Potash . . . . . . . . 2.65 

Lime . . . . . . . . 0.16 

Phosphorus pentoxide . . . . 2.90 

German and American analyses of wheat bran yield on the 
average :— 


Moisture 


.. 13.0 

American. 

11.9 

Ash 


. . 5.6 

5.8 

Protein 


. . 13.0 

15.4 

Carbohydrates 


. . 54.9 

53.9 

Ether extract 


3.4 

4.0 

Crude fibre 


8.9 

9.0 



100.0 

100.0 


The Bloemfontein sample is thus distinctly richer in ash and 
protein, while lower in moisture, ether extract and crude fibre. 

The very high ratio of phosphorus pentoxide to lime in the ash 
(about 100 : 38) is noteworthy, since, although bran, because of its 
richness in total ash is popularly regarded as being valuable for bon$ 
nutrition, the theory which I have recently adduced (“ Journal,” Vol. 
V., p. 931) would indicate that- it is particularly unsuitable for this 
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purpose, as, indeed, the prevalence of a bone disease in millers’ horses, 
often fed largely upon bran, confirms. It will be seen that, for feeding 
value, the local products compare very favourably with the German 
and American ones. 

3. Residues from Production of Acetylene. 

L have recently had several enquiries as to the use of these 
residues for mammal purposes, and it may be well to give some 
account of the material for the guidance of those who are in a position 
to obtain it in laTge quantities. 

The raw material for the production of acetylene is “ calcium 
carbide.” This commercial substance consists mainly of calcium 
carbide, but contains small quantities of phosphides of calcium and 
magnesium, and of sulphides and silicides of calcium. By the action 
of water the chief substance left consists of calcium hydroxide (slaked 
lime), but. also contains small quantities of phosphates, sulphates and 
silicates. While still fresh, it may also contain small quantities of 
unoxidised compounds*—sulphides and phosphides of calcium, and even 
some unchanged carbide of calcium. 

These latter substances are plant poisons, so that the material 
from the acetylene generators should not be used at once, but exposed 
to the action of the air for a few days or weeks before application 
to the soil. This, though it involves a slight loss of activity owing 
to the lime absorbing carbon dioxide and thus becoming converted 
partly into carbonate of lime, is advisable, because of the simultaneous 
destruction bv oxidation of the injurious constituents referred to. On 
many of our soils, deficient as they are in lime, such a residue would 
be very useful. It might be applied at the rate of about 300 lbs. to* 
400 lbs. per acre (i.c., 1 lb. to about 12 or 16 square yards) as top 
dressing, and forked or raked in. The plants or seeds should not be 
planted until a few days after the application of the lime, as in its- 
fresh state it is liable to injure rootlets. 
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THE FORESTRY SECTION. 

OSIER OR BASKET WILLOWS. 

By C. K Legat, B.Sc., Conservator of Forests. 


Arising, no doubt, out of the movement that is at present on foot 
to promote local industries, enquiries have been received by the 
Department from various parts of the Transvaal as to whether osiers 
suitable for basket making can be grown or are obtainable in the 
'Country. 

As far as is known there are no osier holts in the Transvaal, and 
beyond the introduction of a few varieties of osier willows into the 
country by private individuals, nothing was done in this direction, till 
about three years ago when this Division imported cuttings of as many 
species as were procurable from the Cape. These were propagated at 
Irene Nursery, and the cuttings so obtained were in turn distributed to 
the Government Nurseries at Pan, Belfast and Ermelo to be 
propagated there. Sufficient stock has been obtained at the two former 
places to enable trial osiers to be planted. 

A small quantity of last year’s crop of osiers at Irene—most of it 
being required for propagating purposes—was peeled, and the withes 
obtained proved to be of very fair quality (Plate 18) ; and were of 
such a nature as to justify a more extended trial of osier culture. 

The withes yielded by Salix purpurea have so far proved the most 
satisfactory, being liner, more even and flexible than the others. Salix 
caprea, which grows well in Cape Colony and furnishes good material 
for the coarser kinds of basket ware, does not promise so well here. 

In addition to the osiers imported from the Cape Colony, cuttings 
of 35 different sorts have recently been received from the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Kew, and among them are included all the best 
known varieties. These are being propagated at Irene as rapidly as 
possible for distribution to the other Government. Nurseries and to the 
public. 

The identification of osiers, owing to the numberless hybrids that 
exist, is very difficult. It is therefore satisfactory to have been able 
to obtain our parent stock from such a reliable source as Kew, and to 
feel that there is no fear of propagating comparatively worthless sorts 
instead of well known and approved ones. 

In view of the interest that is being taken in the matter at the 
present time, it may not be out of place to give a few notes on osier 
•cultivation for the benefit of intending planters. As I mentioned 
before, nothing has yet been done with osier cultivation in the 
Transvaal. Consequently, the methods recommended here are those 
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generally followed in Europe and America. They may perhaps have 
to be modified to suit local conditions, but they will serve as a basis to 
begin on. 

* * # # 

Osiers thrive best on moist deep fertile soil, such as is frequently 
to be met with in vleis of this country. Low lying sites where water 
stagnates are not, however, suitable, at any rate until they are properly 
drained. It is a mistake to suppose that because willows are usually 
associated with water, that any wet or boggy place will suffice for 
them. In order that osiers may grow well, it is essential that the 
ground on which they are to be planted should be well drained. A site, 
which is flooded several times in the course of the summer, is very 
desirable, or if one is secured below a water-furrow, so that flooding can 
be carried out at will, that would be better still. 

In preparation for planting the soil should be deeply ploughed and 
thoroughly worked, and it is the usual practice, unless the soil is very 
rich, to manure it well. Osiers are grown from cuttings 12 inches in 
length, made from one-year-old rods. Planting should be performed 
about the middle of July. 

Experience in other countries has shown that close planting is most 
profitable, and the cuttings are spaced at distances varying from 16 
in. by 4 in.—about 100,000 per acre—to 24 in. by 12 in.—about 24,000 
per acre. Probably an espacemcnt of 16 in. by 8 in. is the one most 
generally adopted nowadays. This requires about 58,000 cuttings for 
one acre. In planting care should be taken that the top of the cuttings 
are level with the surface of the soil. 

* * # -K- 

After planting the main point to attend to is keeping the soil 
cultivated and free from weeds. In this country irrigation in spring 
and also during the dry spells in summer will be beneficial. 

The osiers should be harvested each winter, except every fifth year 
or so, when they should be allowed to stand, and the two-year-old rods 
harvested the following season. This practice is said to prolong the 
life of the osiery, which may run from 12 to 20 years. Great, care 
should be taken in cutting the osiers to remove them as close to the 
stool as possible, as careful cutting greatly influences the yield and 
longevity of the holt. 

The usual method adopted in peeling the osiers is to place them, 
on the approach of spring, with their butt ends in 3 in. to 4 in.- of water. 
The osiers then send out foliage, and when they have sprouted from 
top to bottom they can easily be stripped. 

The rods are passed once or twice through a steel dip to loosen 
the bark, which can then be readily removed by hand. After being 
carefully dried in the sun the osiers are graded into dies, and are 
bundled together for sale. 



Piute l s\ 


Osiers for Basket-Making. 

{Sa f i.r /hi r/Hi nut .") 

Grown at tlu* Government Forest Nursery, Irene. 
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The yield of ppen rods in Europe is about 5 tons to 6 tons* to the 
acre, and of dried withes, half that. The cost of peeling is about £1 
per ton, and the value of the white rods runs from £10 to £18 per ton. 
At present it is clearly impossible to say whether osier growing will be 
profitable in the Transvaal or not ; but it is hoped that the above 
information will serve as a guide to those proposing to test the matter. 

Data are wanted as to the cost per acre of growing osiers, and the 
yield, as well as information as to the most suitable sorts to grow, etc. 
The varieties of osiers most commonly grown in Europe are the 
following :— 

Salix purpurea (the Welsh or purple willow). 

Salix viminalis (the white willow). 

Salix arnydalina (the almond willow). 

Salix rubra (S. purpurea X. S. viminalis). 

Salix triandra. 

It may be of interest to mention that the value of lmsketware and 
rattan imported into the Transvaal in 1905 was £2,492, and that in 
190fi it mounted up to £3,593. 

A "Pse for Poplars. 

The Managing Director of the Lion Match Company, Box 455, 
Durban, writes inquiring if any white poplar wood is available in the 
Transvaal in the vicinity of the railway. The company cuts up into 
matches every month close upon 2,000 logs, 7 feet long, and 12 in. 
to 14 in. in diameter. 

So far most of the wood lias been imported from Europe. The 
company is prepared to pay 1*. fid. a cubic foot at Durban, or a little 
over, provided the wood is of good quality. It is possible that it may 
pay farmers residing in the Standerton and Heidelberg districts who 
have large sized poplars, to dispose of them to the Match Company. 
Railage will amount to about Cd. a foot. About 65 cubic feet of poplar 
so to the ton. Inquiries respecting the matter should be addressed to 
the manager of the company direct.—(C.E.L.) 
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THE BOTANICAL SECTION. 

WHEAT (JKOWLXG IN THE WESTERN TRANSVAAL. 
By .1. Buktt-Davy, F.L.S. (Agrostologist and Botanist). 

The imports of wheat into the Transvaal, as officially reported bv 
the Director of Customs, for the year ending 3 1st December, 11HX5, 
are shown by the following figures :— 

Weight. Value. 

Wheat . . . 3,031,978 lbs. £15,537 

Wheat flour .. .. . . .. 98,3+4,719 lbs. £440,478 

Do., ground from imported wheat . . 10,523,099 lbs. £44,085 

Bran . 20,347,427 lbs. £50,973 

Total .132,8+7,823 lbs. £551,073 


Wheat and wheat products, to the value of half a million, are 
imported each year. The (juestion naturally arises emild not this be 
produced here and save so much money from going out of the country? 
Before it can be answered it is necessary to secure particulars concerning 
the wheat already being produced in the Transvaal, and to what 
extent this production can he increased. The Transvaal wheat harvest 
takes place in the months of October and November. This being the 
season when the Division of Botany is kept most busy with Co-operative 
Experiment work and correspondence with farmers, it lias always been 
inv misfortune to miss the wheat harvest., until this year, and so I 
have hitherto had but little data on the subject. This year I have 
taken the opportunity to visit the principal wheat-growing areas, and 
some observations made at the time may he of interest to readers of 
the Journal. 

Wijkat Aim*; as. 

Owing to the prevalence of Rust, during the summer season, wheat¬ 
growing in the Transvaal is restricted to the winter months from May 
to October. This being the dry season, the wheat is grown only as an 
irrigated crop, and the main area available is confined to irrigable lands 
of the upper Bush Veld, along the principal streams bordering on the 
High Veld. Small patches are also sown under dams anc^.along 
streams on the High Veld itself. 

The principal centres are in the Marico, Rustenburg, Pretoria, 
Potchefstroom and Ly den burg Districts. The Groot and Klein Marico 
Rivers furnish the largest areas under wheat, but until the opening of 
the new Zeerust railway, little or none of this reached the larger 
markets of the Transvaal, the ox-transport rate of 8s. per bag (4s. per 
100 lbs.) being prohibitive. The surplus not required in the District 
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went to Mafeking and Bechuanaland. The Elands, Hex and Magalies 
Valleys in the Kustenburg District, the Crocodile Valley in the Pretoria 
District, and the Waterval and Ohrigstad Valleys in the Lvdenburg 
District, also grow good wheat, but perhaps little more than enough 
for local consumption. The droughts of the last few years have so 
reduced the output that few Transvaal farmers have grown more than 
enough for their own use. Being poor those who had not enough went 
without ; this is said to be the first time in several years that some 
farmers have had enough wheat for their own use. 

* * # -K 

Varieties Grown. 

There are three classes of wheats grown in the Western Transvaal, 
the Durum or Ilard-wheats and the Soft-wheats. 

Durum type. 

1. Wit klcin koren. 

2. 'JRooi klein koren. 

'2a. Eksteen. 

Hoft type. 

«k Itooi wol koren. 

4. Wit wol koren. 

5. Baard wit wol koren. 

<k Baard rooi wol koren. 

7. Baard hoist rooi. 

S. Potehefstrooiu white. 

Type uncertain. # 

th Zwart baard. 

10. Golden Ball. 

The Durum, or hard wheats, are the types used in Italy for the 
manufacture of Maccaroni ; they are “ strong v wheats, containing 
more gluten than the* soft wheats, and are therefore much sought by 
millers for mixture with the latter. The hard wheats when used alone 
do not make such white Hour as the softs, but they absorb more water, 
go farther, and more bread can be made from 100 lbs. of the former 
than from an equal quantity of the latter. 

1 .*Wit khin-koren, Plate 10, Fig. 2 .—A short-stalked small- 
eared, white,Hbearded, glabrous durum wheat. By many farmers it 
is considered the best wheat of the country, though others prefer the 
softer-grained, beardless Wol-korens. On many farms it was lost 
during the war and has not again been obtained, but some plants are 
to be found in almost every wheat field, and a few farmers have 
re-established their stocks by selecting two or three and growing them 
separately ; these fargiers are now in a position to sell to their 
neighbours. The plants of Klein koren fire low of stature as compared 
with the Wol-korens, hence the name A7em-koren ; the ears are smaller 
and average fewer grains than in the Wol-korens, but it is evident from 
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the gffeil^ariatioii in size under similar conditions, that this fault could 
to adqp;. extent, at least, be improved away. Klein koren is said to 
require much manure, and it is not recommended for un-manured lands 
unless they are very rich. In the Crocodile Valley it is usually grown 
on lands manured with Kraal manure and cropped with Tobacco during 
the previous summer. 

2. Rooi Klein-lcoren , Plate 19, Fig. 1 . —This differs from the Wit 
chiefly in the browner colour of the glumes and beards. It is at present 
much more plentiful than the white variety. 

2a. Ekstecn .—Resembles the Wit Klein koren, but is said to be 
some three weeks earlier in coining to maturity. 

3. liooi Wol-koren , Plate 20, Fig. 1.—A beardless, tall-growing, 
heavy-headed variety, stooling well, i.e. y producing a large number of 
stalks from a single root. ; the grains run from 7 Si to 109 per 
ear ; the outer glumes are densely (dotlied with brownish-red down 
hence the name Wot koren. This is the most widely grown variety 
in the Marico and Crocodile Valleys, and in the opinion of most 
farmers it divides honours with Klein koren as one of the two best 
wheats for these regions. For poor and unmanured lands it is 
considered the best wheat grown. The “ wol ” is considered objection¬ 
able, as it is said to felt the sieves of the machine's ; in damp seasons 
it hinders the drying out of the sheaves as the moisture is retained 
longer than on the smooth ears of the Klein korens. 

4. Wit Wol-koren, Plate 20, Fig. 3.—Resembles the last, but the 
tomentuin is white. Specimens of this variety are to he* found in 
almost every wheat field in the country, but one randy finds it grown 
alone. Mr. Sephton, of Riekert’s Dam 2($, and Mr. Dirk Nolte, of 
Rhenosterfontein 13, both on the Groot. Marico, have pure stands on 
small areas. Occasionally one finds ears showing a tendency to produce 
beards. 

5. Board Wit Wol-koren , Plate 20, Fig. 4.—1 have only found 
this as a volunteer in stands of other sorts, and then only on one 
farm. The beards are objectionable, except as a protection against 
birds. ^ 

(). Board Rooi Wol-koren , Plate 20, Fig. 2.—This appears 
scattered more or less abundantly as a volunteer in almost every field 
of other sorts ; I have not seen it grown as a pure stand. It has the 
colour of the Rooi Wol-koren, but with smaller heads and bearded 
with blackish beards. It shells out easily and early, and this may 
account for its frequent occurrence. It seems to be an undesirable 
sort and is not liked by farmers, but it should be studied carefully 
before being discarded altogether. 

7. Board holstrooi , Plate 19, Fig. 3.—This closely resembles 
wejQ-grown specimens of Wit Klein koren, but the grain is soM and 
; it is said to make an excellent flour. The straw is '.sol^end 
coarse, hence the name. Although commonly grown intjie Or<^6cNiile 
Valley, I saw it on only one farm in the.-J 



Kooi Klein-Komi, Fiji. 2.-Wit Kk-ni-K«>ivn. Ki^. H. Baard Holst rt*ni. Fi>r. 4.-- rnt«*lu‘fstm<.nii White. 
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8. Poichefstroom White, Plate 1, Fig. 4.—-This resembles the 
beardless Wit Wol-koren, but the glumes are smootJi and shiny. A few 
specimens can generally be found in any field of wheat, but I have 
only seen one pure stand, and that was on the farm of Mr. Dirk Nolte, 
Rhenosterfnntein 13, Groot Marico. Three seasons ago Mr. Nolte 
picked out a few ears from among his other wheats and sowed them 
apart from the others, harvesting the seed by itself. Last season he 
sowed from the progeny about a bag of seed, and now has 30 to 40 
bags, which will enable him to test its comparative yield and milling 
qualities.* 

9. Zwarl-baard .—This is said to have been grown extensively 
before the war, but seems to have been lost since, and is now rarely 
found. T have not seen it in the Transvaal, except near Potchef- 
stroom, but am told that Mr. van der Merwe, of Rhenosterfontein 13, 
Groot Marieo, has a little ; unfortunately, I was unable to visit his 
farm. 

10. Golden ball .—This is another much prized variety which seems 
to have been lost during the war. I have not seen any of it in the 
Transvaal. It is said to make good bread, and we have received many 
enquiries for seed. If any farmer has a little, it wmuld probably pay 
well to grow it for seed, which could then be advertised in the pages of 
the Journal. v 

Soils. 

In the Transvaal wheat is grown on four types of soil :— 

1. The red sandy loam. 

2. Grey sandy loam. 

3. Red ** turf v ; a heavy red clay. 

4. Black turf ; a sticky, limy clay-loam, drying out quickly 

and cracking badly ; a difficult soil to work, and not 
good for crops in seasons when water is scarce. 

Of these different soils the Marieo farmers prefer the Red 
turf ’’ ; it appears to give much heavier yields than the grey sandy 
loam. The red sandy loam seems to vary greatly in quality, sometimes 
giving excellent crops, though in other places less productive. 


Crop Rotation and Manures. 

One farmer leaves part of his wheat land fallow during the 
summer, his object being to avoid taking too much plant food out of 
the soil in one year, as is probably the ease where a summer crop of 
mealies follows wheat. Better results would almost certainly follow 
the growth of some legnminose crop such as Velvet-beans, Oowpeas, 
Soybeans, Pea-nuts or Sugar-beans, which add nitrogen as w r ell as 
humus to the soil, and improve its texture as well as its crop-producing 

* Since thin article was written I hmi that this particular wheat is largely grown in the 
Mooi River Valley, Potehefstroom District, and at the suggestion of Mr. A. Holm, General 
Manager of the Government Experimental Farm, Potehefstroom, 1 am calling it the Potehefstroom 
White. It is sometimes known as Kaal-kop, but this name applies equally to other sorts. 
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power. Part of this crop could be harvested for seed, and the straw 
and roots ploughed under, but. it would be desirable to plough under a 
proportion of the green crop each year ; this is one of the most 
economical methods of manuring where nitrogen and humus are 
especially required. One farmer in the (iroot Marico Valley is already 
doing this. 

Where tobacco is grown as the summer crop, the ground is 
immured with Kraal-manure, which also has a beneficial effect on the 
succeeding crop of wheat. 

Some wheat farmers tried potatoes as a summer crop, planting in 
December and January ; but, through lack of knowledge, all but the 
best growers failed to produce heavy, payable crops. For potatoes 
the ground is dressed with Kraal manure, and the beneficial effect is 
noticeable in the succeeding wheat crop. 

Most wheat farmers fall back on Mealies as their summer crop,, 
as they are more easily grown than potatoes or tobacco ; but mealies 
prove an exhaustive crop after wheat, and this system of rotation 
cannot be recommended unless manure is used. 

The objection raised against manuring is that kraal manure is so 
scarce ami artificial fertilizers are so expensive ; both points are well 
taken ; but what 1 have seen shows me that a great, deal more manure 
could be made if kraal or stall feeding wen 1 more extensively practised, 
and if greater care were taken of that which is made. Under the 
present system the kraal is often placed on a relatively high, dry 
place ; the heavy summer rains pour down upon it and leach out. a large 
part of the rich nitrogenous matter of the manure, which runs away 
and is lost. The manure, being exposed to the burning sun, dries out 
quickly, and every night is trampled into powder by the cattle, part is 
then blown away by the strong winds. Little or no use is at present 
made of the wheat straw ; if this were stacked, and a lit tie thrown into 
the kraal each night, it would absorb the liquid part of the manure, 
prevent the latter being blown away, and considerably increase the 
amount available for the fields. If this were taken out of the kraal 
occasionally and allowed to rot in a pit, covered from the rain, it would 
improve in quality, and be saved from waste. The increase in work 
would be so slight as scarcely to be noticed. 

* * # -x* 

Sowing. 

Seed wheat is sown broadcast, in quantities varying from half a 
muid sack (100 lbs. of seed) per morgen up to about one muid sack 
(200 lbs.) to 2M* morgen (1 morgen = 100 X 100 yards). One piece, 
on which 125 lbs. had been sown, measured 1.013 acres ; and another,, 
on which 200 lbs. had been sown, measured 2)4 acres. In the Crocodile 
Valiev sowing takes place at the end of May or the beginning of June, 
perhaps to minimise risk of locusts. In the Marico Valley the end of 
April and the beginning of May seem to be preferred. The ends to 
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be observed in choosing the sowing season are :—(1) To avoid bringing 
the plants to the flowering stage while there is danger of frost, (2) To 
allow it to ripen off before the heavy Spring rains of November set in. 
(8) To sow late enough to minimise the risk of total destruction of the 
•crop by t swarms of locusts in late Autumn. 

This season the crops were badly eaten off by locusts, in some 
cases two and even three times ; this thinned out the plants severely, 
but at the same time it may have induced the remaining plants to 
stool-out better than might otherwise have boon the case, and in spite 
of locusts the crops are considered to lx* at least twice as heavy as they 
woie last year. 

This year the harvest is unusually late, and had the rainy season 
set in at the normal time much of the crop would have been injured ; 
fortunately it is in very good condition. Farmers generally attribute 
the lateness of tin* crop to the effect of locusts, but it seems more 
probable that it is due to 1 lie good rains of September ; these caused 
a new growth of stems from the crown, which were only just ripening 
at the time of my visit, whilst the old stalks were well matured. But 
for this rain the crop would probably have ripened off with the advent 
of warm weather, in spilt* of the locust attacks in Spring. 

* * * -:f 

1 IRRIGATION. 

T1 io amount of water used and the frequency of irrigation seem 
to depend solely on Hie amount of water available. The usual number 
of irrigations is five to eight, during the season. In many cases, this 
season, it lias perforce been reduced to three, two, and even one only. 
On the farm “ Welverdiend 4K,” 1 saw some six To eight morgen of 
very good wheat which had received absolutely ao irrigation from tilt* 
day it was sown (in May) until it was reaped (middle of November) 
save the natural rainfall in September ; it is possible* that but for 
this the crop might have been a failure. The effect of drought was 
shown by the fact, that the plants had not developed the usual 
adventitious roots, and held so loosely to the soil that they had to be 
pulled by hand, as neither sickle nor reaper would cut them. The 
soil is an exceptionally rich piece of red, sandy, alluvial land, of 
peculiarly good texture, retaining moisture admirably. It will be well 
worth while to take some of this same seed and to grow it again on dry 
lands, which have been properly prepared during the summer season 
to receive and retain as much as possible of the summer rainfall. If 
we can by this means develop dry-land winter wheat growing similar 
to that in the Conquered Territory of the O.R.C., it may help to 
solve the problem of supplying our own wheat demand. 

It is instructive to note that the finest samples of grain seen in 
the Marico District were those grown with the least water . 

Much loss of time and labour is occasioned by the regular breaking 
of the u dams 99 (diversion weirs) in the summer floods. If the owners 
of lands under a u dam 99 would co-operate to put up good masonry 
weirs, on the most approved plans, a great saving might be effected. 
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Harvesting. 

Harvesting usually takes place in October, occasionally, as this 
year, it is delayed till November. On most of the farms the crop is 
cut by native women and men, with the sickle, the bundles being tied 
with straw bands made by hand. One cannot fail to be impressed with 
the costliness, slowness and wastefulness of this method ; the wasteful¬ 
ness is partly due to those who use the sickle dropping stalks behind 
them for the native gleaners—their wives ami children—to pick up. 

The general excuse for hand-cutting is that the irrigation furrows 
are too rough for machinery. One farmer gets over this difficulty hy 
running a single furrow, hillside plough, to till up tin 1 furrow before 
cutting the crop ; it is drawn by two mules or oxen harnessed tandem 
fashion, and the result is entirely satisfactory. A few farmers use the 
Self-bin ding reaper, with great economy of labour and time, and there 
is no reason why it should not be used on practically all the wheat fields. 
It might pay some enterprising fanner to keep several machines, 
sending* them out on hire ; or, better still, for the farmers in one 
locality to co-operate for the purchase of one or more machines. 


Thrashing. 

J am told that thrashing is still done in a few eases hy means of 
horses or oxen trampling the straw, the product then being winnowed 
by hand. Several farmers own steam thrashing outfits, which travel 
from farm to farm thrashing up the whole crop before* they leave. The 
cost is paid in kind, one bag of grain for every ten or twelve thrashed ; 
the present value of a bag to the farmer is about 20s., while in Pretoria 
it retails at 60s. 

Yield. 

The yield of wheat is estimated entirely by so many fold, that is 
by the number of bags harvested for every one sown. This varies on 
different farms and on different soils, from 22 to 50 muid sacks for 
every one sown. A muid sack weighs 206 lbs. As the amount of seed 
sown per given area of ground varies tremendously, sometimes as much 
as 150 per cent., the returns given have no relative value ; it is 
therefore impossible to tell from them what the producing powejr of a 
particular piece of ground really is, whether it is deteriorating or 
improving under certain conditions, or what is its intrinsic value. The 
difficulty in securing data is due to tin* fact that scarcely a fanner in 
the districts visited knows the precise area of his cultivated lands, or 
exactly how much is sown to wheat and how much to oat-forage. If the 
exact total area were known, of course the yield per morgen could be 
obtained without difficulty. On several farms I took the opportunity 
to chain off certain fields, the produce of which was to be thrashed 
separately, and obtained the promise of the farmers concerned to 
report the # actual number of bags obtained from those areas.* 

* Rome figures are now to hand, which show the actual yield in two cases to be 29 bushel 
(of 63 lbs.) or 9 sacks of 203 lbs. 
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In some eases the yields are given in so-called “ machine bags,” 
varying from 220 to 250 lbs. These “ machine bags ” of wheat are 
obtained by pressing as much grain as possible into one sack in order 
to save the cost of sacks ; in the case of soft wheats this treatment 
may perhaps reduce tin* value of the grain more than the amount 
saved in sacking. 

This is the first year since before the war that good wheat crops 
have been reaped ; some farmers have double the crop of last year, in 
spite of locusts, and main 7 will, for the first time in this period, have 
enough to carry them through the year. The extra crop does not 
necessarily mean, however, that there will be much more for export 
to other parts of the Transvaal. 

* * # * 

* Xkkd fok Selection of the Seed-Wheat. 

1 was impressed with the great mixture of varieties to be found 
in almost every field of wheat. This is not a good thing, since it 
reduces the value of tin 1 grain for milling purposes, and gives an 
excuse to the buyer to lower his price, while entirely condemning it 
for export. The need for improvement is recognised by many, and a 
few of the more enterprising farmers manage to keep their crops fairly 
uniform by going through the fields and * 4 rogueing ” out the alien 
plants. In most cases, however, the varieties are so much mixed that 
this method would be impracticable. Some farmers have suggested the 
need for a change of seed, but the difficulty at present: is to know where 
to obtain seed of the same strains better, cleaner and less mixed than 
that already on the farm. 

•Another source of loss is the large percentage of weak plants with 
few stalks and small ears containing little grain. Such plants occupy 
space which might just as well be tilled by vigorous plants, “ stooling v 
well (/.f 7 ., producing a large number of stalks from one root) and 
hearing large, well-tilled heads. When pointed out to them, many 
farmers saw this point ; but there are some who still believe that the 
inferiority of individual plants is due solely to local causes, such as 
lack of water, lack of manure, or the effect of locusts and other insect 
pests. But it: lias been proved over and over again, by actual practical 
test, that there is an (mormons difference in the productiveness of 
different strains of the same variety, and T hope to provide an ocular 
demonstration of this next winter, for the benefit of fanners visiting 
the Botanical Experiment Station at Pretoria. When one secs two 
plants growing -side by side, one bearing one or perhaps throe stalks 
and ears only 2 in. long, and the other with nine to eighteen stalks and 
ears '•) in. to 7 in. long, no one who knows the difference in the yielding 
power of individuals can believe that this great difference is due wholly 
to local influences. 

But my readers will ask 44 How can the desired improvement be 
effected P ^ 

(3) Some practical men in the Marico District, already recognising 
the need for improvement, sift over the seed-wheat, and only sow the 
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largest grain. This method of selection is better than none, but it i& 
not sufficient, and works slowly. It is probable that a percentage of the 
large grains come from plants bearing few stalks or small ears ; large 
grains may not always reproduce large grains, and may not always 
tend to the production of the greatest yield per morgen. 

(2) Some farmers pick out a few of the largest ears in their fields 
and reserve them for sowing with their seed grain. This method of 
selection, though also better than none, is not the best ; for example, 
individually large heads may come from plants bearing few stalks ; the 
yield per plant may possibly he greater from a plant, bearing many 
medium-sized heads than from one with a few very large heads. 

(3) The ideal method is to select out from the standing field a 
certain number of the most productive and in other wavs most 
desirable plants, to act as Mother Plants , from which to propagate an 
improved strain. It will probably he found that some of these—perhaps 
many of them—having been more or less cross-pollinated with inferior 
strains, will show deterioration next season ; all such should be 
rigorously discarded. In order to do this work thoroughly, it is 
desirable that the seed from every plant should he sown in a separate 
plot, so that the progeny of any Mother-plant showing a large tendency 
to deterioration may be discarded altogether. In two nr three seasons 
the selected strain may be fairly well fixed, and enough seed secured 
to sow a fairly large propagation plot. 

Theoretically, it is best to select 300 plants for the first breeding- 
plots. The practical farmer usually has not the time to give to such 
an elaborate piece of work as is involved in the growing of 100 separate 
plots each comprising 750 plants. This is work which rightly devolves 
on the Government Botanical Experiment Station, and it is hoped that 
this Department will he able to carry it out. I have made some 
selections of wheats on a number of different farms, grown under varied 
conditions of soil, climate and irrigation, and after photographing them 
and making careful notes on the characteristics of each, they will he 
sown at Skinner’s Court under uniform conditions of soil, water and 
treatment. From the progeny of these it is proposed to select out the 
best strains, and when enough seed has been secured for acre plots, to 
send it to one of the Experiment Farms for propagation on a large 
scale. From these* stocks farmers will then he able to secure good 
and pure* strains of acclimatised seed of the best local varieties of 
wheat. I am satisfied that the yield per morgen can he considerably 
increased and the quality improved in this wav.. It has been done in 
other countries with remarkable success and great profit to the 
farmers, and there is every reason to expect equally good results with 
our Transvaal wheats. 

* # * * 


The Area Might Be Increased. 


p It is a somewhat surprising fact that almost every farmer who 

S ows wheat .grows as large or a still larger area of oat-forage, also 
der irrigation. If the growing of forage on good wheat-lands cotfld 




Plate iJL “Leaf Curl" Fungus on the Nectarine. 
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be abandoned, the production of wheat could be doubled. If one-fifth 
of the area now growing oat-forage were planted to Lucerne, an equal 
bulk of baled Lucerne forage might be produced, and the remaining 
four-fifths of the oat-forage area might be sown to wheat without 
reducing the total output of forage. By improved methods of sowing, 
tillage and harvesting, and by proper selection of heavy-bearing strains 
of seed, it is probable that the yield from the area now under crop 
might be increased—probably by MO per cent. At the time of writing 
thrashing is not half done, and it is impossible to gauge the total 
production, but arrangements have been made to secure these data. 
Hough estimates have been given me of 100,000 bags. An increase of 
M0 per cent, would raise it to 130,000 bags. Supposing that four-fifths 
of the area now devoted to oat-forage were given over to wheat, with 
improved methods of tillage ami seed selection, this might add 120,000 
bags, bringing up the total to approximately 250,000 bags, or 
50,000,000 lbs. While these figures are of the roughest, they will 
suffice to show that whatever the present output it could probably be 
increased bv 150 per cent. 

But even with this increase, local production would not supply the 
demand, and some other means must be sought if we are to meet it. 
The fact that wheat has been grown this last winter without irrigation 
other than the natural rainfall, suggests that it may he possible to breed 
up a profitable strain of dry-land wheat suitable for cultivation on a 
large scale on the High Veld. We propose to follow up this suggestion, 
and to see what can be done in this direction. 

The particular varieties grown in the Lydenburg District and the 
numerous sorts from Cape Colony and the O.R.C., and grown this 
season on the (Experiment Farm at Potehefstrooni, must be left over 
for discussion at a later date. 

PEACH LEAF CTRL. 

Exoasrus deformans , Fekl. 

By I. B. Polk Evans, B.A., B.Se,, F.L.8. (Plant Pathologist). 

During the past season peach growers in this Colony have been 
troubled with a disease which is commonly known as leaf curl.” In 
some localities u leaf curl ” lias been so bad as to cause the complete 
defoliation of the trees, while in others the fruit has been so affected 
as to be rendered useless. Plate 21 is a photograph of diseased 
material which was sent to the Department for identification and 
advice as to treatment. The disease is due to a parasitic fungus which 
attacks the leaves, young shoots, flowers and fruit of the peach and 
like fruits, i.e., nectarine, apricot and almond. 

Leaf curl is commonly seen in early spring, as soon as the trees 
shoot out into leaf, and is most severe in moist seasons, especially when 
sudden changes of temperature are experienced with warm and cod 
weather. The leaves become enlarged, blistered, thickened, crumpled 
and finally fall, while the normal green colour is changed first to a 
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yellowish green and then to a roseate hue, with a more or less mealy 
appearance on their upper surface. The fruit in the case of the 
nectarine becomes covered with a very marked wart-like growth, while 
apricots affected with the fungus are so arrested in their development 
that they barely reach half their normal size and soon drop. Such 
apricots exhibit a dull, reddish-brown scab-like growth, from which 
drops of gum frequently exude. 

■5fr * * 

Prevention and Treatment. 

“ Leaf curl v infection may be brought about in two ways, either 
by means of the fungus which has wintered over in the affected shoot*, 
or through the spores which were formed on the diseased leaves and 
fruit. 

Extensive observations and experiments which have been carried 
out on this disease show very clearly that the latter method of infection 
is by far the most important one, and that as high as 08 per cent, of 
the spring infections can be prevented by the single application of a 
suitable fungicide. 

The infection occurs directly the buds begin to unfold, and 
consequently the successful treatment of leaf-curl depends very largely 
upon some method of preventing the fungus from infecting the early 
spring growth. This can be accomplished bv spraying from one t <* 
three weeks before the blossoms open in spring, when all parts of the 
tree should be thoroughly drenched with the spray. To avoid, as far 
as possible, any chance of infection from the fungus which may have 
wintered over in diseased shoots, all such should be well pruned back. 

The most effective spray for the treatment of u leaf curl ” is tin* 
Bordeaux mixture in the proportion of 5 lbs. of copper sulphate, 5 lbs. 
of lime and 45 gallons of water. The mixture should be made up as 
follows : Place the 5 lbs. of copper sulphate, after crushing, in a 45-50 
gallon cask and dissolve in ten gallons of water. Then in another cask 
slake 5 lbs. of quicklime, which should be of the best quality, and add 
10-12 gallons of water. Strain the milk of lime into the copper 
solution, stir well and add sufficient water to make up 45 gallons. 
When cool the mixture is ready for use. 

In dealing with “ leaf curl ” the trees should be sprayed regularly 
every spring, for it does not follow that if the trees are free from the 
disease one season they will be so the next. Not only will it be found 
that spraying prevents “ leaf curl,” but it will also be found to induce 
healthier foliage and heavier crops. 


NOTES ON LUCERNE GROWING 
( Irrigated ). 

By H. Godfrey Mundy, P.A.S.I., Asst, for Seed and Plant 

Experiments. 

1. The most important point to be borne in mind when preparing 
to lay down lucerne is that a deep well-drained soil is an absolute 
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necessity ; the most desirable class of land is a rich loam, but excellent 
stands are raised on light red soils and also on black turf, provided 
that there is the necessary depth ((MO feet) of free working soil and 
sufficient water for irrigation whenever it may be required. 

The land should be ploughed deeply and then cultivated to a 
moderately fine tilth ; when possible ploughing and cross-ploughing 
are to be recommended. Under climatic conditions such as are 
prevalent in the Transvaal, it is desirable that the land should not 
be left too open after ploughing, and, in order to avoid this, a final 
rolling and harrowing will be found beneficial. 

Either new land or old land which 1ms been thoroughly cleaned 
are suitable for lucerne, but it is most important that weeds should 
have been to a large extent eradicated ; nothing is more injurious to 
a young stand of lucerne than a thick smothering crop of weeds. Once 
the crop is well established, weeds may be kept down by cultivation 
and harrowing, but during the early stages of growth this is not 
practicable, and hand-hoeing, an expensive and very lengthy operation, 
will need to be resorted to. In many eases where lucerne is sown on 
foul land, it is found almost impossible to get rid of the weeds, and 
more often than not the stand has to be? ploughed up. 

2. Sowing. —The seed should be drilled in rows 12-18 incites, or 
even 2 feet apart. Opinions differ as to the best distance of planting, 
but our experiments lead us to believe that the heaviest yield per 
acre will lx* obtained when the rows are 12 to is inches apart on 
irrigated land, ami 9 in. to 12 in. on dry land. 

Drilling the seed in rows is strongly to be advocated as against 
broadcasting ; where the stand is drilled cultivation is made consider¬ 
ably easier, and weeds can at any time be eradicated with a minimum 
of labour. The seed may be sown any time after the last frosts of 
winter, but it is advisable to plant during the earlier or later months 
of the summer, as the heat of the sun is often so great from the middle 
of October to the end of December, that the young seedlings are 
liable to suffer from sun scorch.” 

Nurse crops are not to be recommended in the Transvaal ; where 
an abundant supply of water is available for irrigation, the crop should 
thrive well and remain free from sun scorch without the aid of a 
nurse crop ; when the water supply is short and the young lucerne 
likely to be called upon to withstand protracted droughts, the presence 
of a nurse crop will only tend to still further exhaust the soil moisture 
and cause the lucerne to suffer. 

There is, however, one method of nurse cropping which occasionally 
meets with good results, and this is the practice of sowing lucerne 
under irrigated winter barley or oats. In this way when the warm 
weather comes the lucerne is well established and able to start strong 
growth at once, while, in addition, a more or less valuable crop has 
meanwhile been taken off the land. The main objection to this method 
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is the added difficulty of drilling the lucerne, and the fact that such 
a treatment almost- invariably tends to produce a patchy, uneven stand. 
When following this course care must be taken to sow at a time 
when the seedlings will not be injured by frost, to which they are 
very sensitive. 

3. Lucerne does not reach its full bearing until about the third 
year, by which time, under favourable conditions, an average of at 
least six cuttings per annum may be expected in addition to a 
considerable amount of grazing. 

The yield of green fodder per acre will vary from tons for 
the first cutting of the year up to 4 tons or even more for the main 
crops ; it has further been ascertained that, when converted into hay, 
lucerne loses two-thirds of its weight. Thus an average annual yield 
of about b tons of lucerne hay per acre may be expected, and, placing 
this at a moderate estimate of £o per ton, a yearly return of £30 
per annum, besides a considerable amount of valuable grazing, may 
be looked for. Where an adjacent market is available, a good trade 
may frequently be done in bundles of green lucerne during the early 
summer months, but, in the course of the next few years, the supply 
will undoubtedly excoed the demand, and the bulk of the lucerne 
grown in the Transvaal will have to be converted into bay and either 
baled for market or used for home feeding. 

It. should be borne in mind that, until lucerne has reached its 
full bearing, it should on no account be allowed to seed ; such a process 
is liable to have a weakening effect on the plants, and may, in some 
eases, cause them to die out entirely. 

4. After-Treatment .—A lucerne stand will at all times be greatly 
benefited by judicious cultivation and harrowing. The mere fact of 
stirring the soil appears to have a stimulating effect on the plants, 
and the more the roots are knocked about, providing only that the 
crown is not injured, the better will be the results. It is desirable 
to follow the harrow or cultivator with a roller, otherwise the ground 
being left rough and uneven trouble may be caused when the time 
for cutting arrives. Where possible, lucerne should be irrigated the 
day following cutting, after which, as soon as the land is sufficiently 
dry, a cultivator should be put down the rows, followed by a roller 
when desirable. 

By cultivating a lucerne stand two or three time's during the 
year, not only will the yield be increased but the stand can be kept 
free from weeds. 

m Manures .—When the question arises of what manures to apply, 
it should be remembered that lucerne is a nitrogen-gathering crop, 
that is to say, it is able to collect nitrogen from the air ; this nitrogen 
is then stored in the roots, and nitrogen-supplying manures are 
therefore unnecessary ; as a rule the only manures needed are liine, 
phosphates and potash, and these are not urgently required unless the 
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land is in an exhausted condition. Kraal manure, unless old and well 
rotted, should never be applied to lucerne lands owing to the danger 
of introducing troublesome weeds, the seeds of which frequently lie 
dormant in manure for many months. 

6. I’estx .—The chief enemy of this crop in the Transvaal appears 
to be the lucerne caterpillar, and when this makes its appearance the 
best method of restricting its ravages is to promptly cut the crop and 
then keep it closely grazed or rolled. The object of this treatment 
is to destroy as many as possible of the live caterpillars and the eggs, 
and further to kill subsequent broods as they hatch out. After about 
a fortnight or three weeks of this treatment, the stand should be 
comparatively clean again, and, in this manner, the attack may be 
kept in cheek. 

When a small area is being reserved for seed, or when the 
caterpillar has made its appearance on a young stand and is likely to 
destroy it, spraying with Paris green will greatly reduce the severity 
of the attack. 

Trouble is often experienced also from a fungoid disease which 
causes leaf spot.” When this is observed a good remedy is to cut 
the stand, strew tin* stubble with dry grass and then burn it. This D 
a homely method of treatment, and in bad eases fanners will be well 
advised to seek other more scientific remedial measures from the 
Plant Pathologist. 

Dry Land Litlkxk. 

Then* arc several points of difference between dry land and 
irrigated lucerne : the former thrives better on a lighter class of soil ; 
good stands can even be established on the red sandy loams of the 
Springbok Flats. On the* other hand, heavy clay soils and black turf 
are rarely suitable on account of their tendency to crack and dry out 
during hot, droughty spells. A deeper soil should bo secured for dry 
land lucerne* than is needed for irrigated, as the roots must of necessity 
penetrate deeper in search of moisture. 

The ideal soil appears to bo rich alluvial deposits lying along rivers 
and old dry water-courses, many of such having an underground supply 
of free water at a depth of from 15 ft. to 30 ft. below the surface, 
but such deposits should be of a loamy rather than a clayey character. 

Dee]) ploughing and thorough tillage are essential to success with 
dry land lucerne. 

Sowing should not be attempted until that month when the most 
regular and continuous rains and cloudy weather may be expected ; 
a drought of a week or ten days’ duration coming shortly after the 
young plants are above ground may do inestimable damage. 

Planting in drills is even more advisable here than with irrigated 
lucerne ; cultivation between the rows in order to maintain a loose 
mulch of surface soil is most important if the best results are to bt 
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obtained. Such a Ynuleh, addition.to keeping down weeds, not only 
greatly facilitates the soaking in of rain water, but also checks the 
losses due to evaporation. The number of cuttings obtainable per 
annum will vary greatly according to season, and the class of laud 
on which the crop is grown, but, on good lucerne land, and with an 
average rainfall, at least four to five cuttings should be obtained. The 
cuttings will, of course, be lighter than those given by irrigated 
lucerne, but a considerable amount of grazing should be secured in 
early spring and late autumn. 

With regard to grazing—an important point to bear in mind is 
that lucerne should never be eaten down to the crown, as this not only 
weakens the plants hut also cheeks the growth. 

On some estates where lucerne is largely grown, a rule is made 
that, first year stands are never to be grazed, second year stands only 
sparingly, and, even after the third year, never more closely than to 
leave a growth of from 2 in. to 3 in. above the crown. The value of 
a farm will be so greatly increased by a good stand of lucerne, either 
irrigated or dry land, that it behoves fanners to take every care of 
the crop both at, the time of sowing and afterwards. To attempt to 
establish lucerne on soils which arc unsuitable owing to one or other 
of the defects set forth in the above notes is mere waste of money 
and time. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SECTION. 

THE SCALE INSECTS OF CITRUS TREES. 
By C. W. Howard, B.A., E.E.S. 


The scale insects or bark lice are among the worst insect enemies 
of trees ami plants, and especially is this true of citrus trees. Of the 
fourteen or more pests of citrus trees which have so far been found 
in the Transvaal, more than half are scale insects, and of the remaining 
half three are closely related to the scales. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss these scale insects. Before 
entering upon a discussion of them, however, it will be well to go into 
some of the details of their structure, in order that we may better 
understand the methods of combating them. 

The scale insects belong to the order llemipiera , usually called 
True Bugs. This group is characterised by possessing sucking mouth 
parts. The jaws have become modified into jointed tubes, which can 
be inserted into the tissues of plants, and through them the juices or 
sap are sucked up. Although the scale insects or Core idee belong to 
the order of bugs, they differ very remarkably from other families of 
this order. Even closely related species of scale insects differ very 
much from each other, and would not be considered ordinarily as 
belonging 1o the same family. The adult males and females usually 
differ so much as to give the impression that they belong to different 
orders. 

For general purposes we can divide* tin* scales into two groups, 
the armoured scales and tin* unarmoured scales. 
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The armoured scales include most of the important scale pests of 
the citrus trees. In this group there is a distinct. scale, varying in 
shape, secreted over the back of the insect and often a second scale 
underneath. The accompanying figure of the Common Red Scale (Fig. 
1) shows this characteristic. The upper scale is the stronger, although 
often nearly transparent, while* the lower scale is very thin and 
delicate, or often wanting. 

The insects of this group may either produce eggs or living young. 
Tin* young are very small, possess eyes, two feelers, and six legs. They 
crawl about, until they find a feeding place suited to them, then they 
insert their beaks into the plant and begin to snek out its juices. Soon 
the legs, eyes, and feelers begin to disappear, and the creature 
degenerates into a mere sac with a long sucking tube, incapable of any 
movement, and with the one function in life of reproducing its kind. 
The scale over the body varies in slmjK* with the species, but is 
compost'd partly of cast skins of the insects and partly of a horny 
secretiou. This is the story of the female. The male begins life in tin* 
same wav, but tin* scab* is always much smaller than that of the female, 
also often differing from it in shape. The scale of the male serves as 
a pupa case, in which it transforms into a winged insect, the mature 
male Coceid (Fig. 1). This male is of very minute size, often so small 
as to need a powerful lenso to see its structure perfectly. There is only 
one pair of filmy wings, the second pair being represented by a pair of 
appendages with a hook on the tip, which latter tits into a pocket on 
the hind margin of tin* preceding wing. The mouth parts are lost, 
and in their place there is often substituted an extra set of eyes. 

The unarmoured scales resemble the armoured scales, except that 
they form no protecting scab* over the body. Instead, the body of the 
insect itself usually becomes modified for protection. Many of them 
do not lose the legs and eves, and possess the power of locomotion to 
some degree throughout, life. Among this group may be found the 
soft scale of the orange, (\ hesperidvrn (Plate 23), and tin* Australian 
Bug, I. purrliasi (Fig. 2). 
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Seale insects are found upon a great variety of plants and trees. 
Not only are our cultivated fruit and ornamental trees affected by 
them, but very many of our wild trees of South Africa have their 
particular posts among this group of insects. Some species are general 
feeders, being able to exist on a great variety of plants, while others 
are limited to a very small group, usually closely related. Although 
some species are general feeders, they usually have a preference for 
some one host ; the new habits having been probably brought about by 
the change of conditions when brought, into new surroundings. The 
young would often he transported to strange plants, and a few might 
possess the power of surviving upon this unusual host, and consequently 
would set up a generation capable of living on this plant. This power 
of being able to change their food habits lias a decided economic 
bearing. Insects of this group, which may be introduced for the first 
time into a country, may develop new food habits and, not having the 
natural enemies present which keep them in cheek in their native home, 
may become very serious pests. The scales which have become 
cosmopolitan, usually possess tins power of existing on a large variety 
of plants. 

As was noted above the female* insects usually possess no power 
of locomotion, and must therefore* spend their entire lives on the plant 
where* they originally settled. The dissemination of the* species .must, 
therefore, take place with the* young. Winds are probably a very 
important factor. A very strong wind could easily carry a very 
delicate insect like the* newly hatched scale insect from one tree* to 
another, and especially would a strong wind be able* to tear away a 
large mass like* the* egg sac of the* Australian ling, and carry it a long 
distance. 

Insects, birds and other small animals also act as transporters. It 
has been definitely proven that ladybird beetles which feed upon 
scale's, may often carry the young, which have been attached to them, 
from one place* to another. Doubtless many leaf-eating beetles do the 
same. The large black and yellow butterfly, known as the Orange* 'Free 
Butterfly (PapUio demoUits ), whose caterpillar feeds upon citrus trees, 
is also known to transport larval scales from one citrus tree* to another. 

Animals may rub off the eggs of young scale insects and carry 
them to new localities and the water in water furrows may carry them 
from higher to leaver places in a field. 

Although the above agencies may serve in disseminating these 
pests, probably the most usual method is by sending plants and trees 
from an infested area to a clean one. The* spread of many scale insects 
over South Africa can be easily traced by searching out the records 
of shipments of nursery stock from unclean nurseries or from private 
individuals before there were any restrictions upon this business. An 
interesting east* in point is the mussel scale of tin* orange, which occurs 
in only two or three parts of the Transvaal. This scale is very common 
in parts of Natal, and was carried from there on nursery stock many 
years ago into the south-east and eastern Transvaal. From the eastern 
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Transvaal it was afterwards probably carried on young trees into the 
central part of the Colony. 

The conditions in a nursery are very favourable for the 
development of such pests as those under discussion. The young trees 
are planted close together so that the scales can develop undisturbed 
and the young can pass easily from one tree to another until the 
nursery, if not properly eared for, becomes a hot-bed of infection for 
the whole country. 

Commerce is to blame for the distribution of scales from one 
continent to another. As a result of easy communication, it has become 
a common thing to introduce new fruits and plants into a country. 
With such introduction, unless carried on with proper care, may come 
many pests. Of the scale pests of citrus trees considerably more than 
half have been originally introduced to South Africa from oversea. 
Most of these pests have now become cosmopolitan through the results 
of commerce. Another method of dissemination is through infested 
fruit. Skins of fruit covered with scales might easily, if eggs or young 
are present, communicate the pest to a clean plant. It is a well known 
fact that scale insects are not extremely destructive in their native 
homes, but as soon as they are removed to a new locality where the old 
enemies and destructive agencies do not exist, the balance of nature is 
upset, and the insect becomes extremely destructive. 


Climate has a great effect upon scab* insects ; extreme heat or cold 
may have a very detrimental influence upon them. In the cold climate 
of the northern hemisphere few scales develop in large numbers out of 
doors, while many will be found in greenhouses. The heavy frost which 
passed over the Transvaal during the past winter had a very beneficial 
effect in freeing many of the tender plants, both wild and cultivated, 
of their scale enemies, although in doing so it cut back the plants 
severely. 

In cold climates the host plants are dormant throughout part of 
the year, so that the scales can develop only during the summer, and 
thus cause their life history to be passed through with considerable 
regularity. Most parts of the Transvaal, however, are very favourable 
to their development, and in many places they arc able to breed 
throughout the year. 

The humidity of the atmosphere also has a marked effect. Some 
species can thrive well only in a moist atmosphere, while others seem 
to do well in the driest portions of the continent, and many are able to 
adapt themselves to either condition. 

Scale insects derive their nourishment by sucking the juice from 
plants. If they are present only in small numbers the loss to the 
plant will be hardly noticeable, but if they are present in large 
numbers, the plant may suffer severely. This is especially the case in 
a weak plant or tree ; if healthy or vigorous it may succeed in 
overcoming the loss for a time at least. It is often the case, however, 
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that a citrus tree becomes so covered with these creatures that the fruit 
is of a very inferior quality, and it frequently happens that the tree 
dies hack nearly to the roots as a result of the infestation. I have 
frequently seen oranges in the Transvaal so covered with scales that 
not a drop of juice remained in them, leaving them as hard as stones. 

Some scales attack only the leaves and twigs, others are fond of 
the fruit, while many attack the trunk, stems, leaves and fruit 
immaterially. The leaves of some trees turn yellow or reddish about 
the scale, while some fruits discolour badly as a result of the puncture. 

Many scales, such as the soft scale of the orange, produce a sticky, 
sweet secretion, which drops on to the leaves below. This furnishes a 
substratum, in which grows a dirty black smutty fungus (Capnodinm). 
This fungus grows rapidly, and soon covers all the parts where the 
honey dew is present, giving the tree a very dirty and untidy appearance. 
But aside from this it covers all the breathing pores on the surface of 
the leaves, and thus interferes with the respiratory processes of tin* 
tree. 


Ailmoreo Scales. 

Of the armored scales infesting citrus trees the lied Scale 
(('hrysomphalm tturanfii, Mask, Coloured Plate), often, called California 
Red Scale, is by far the most destructive in the Transvaal, and probably 
the same statement would apply elsewhere. It increases rapidly, and 
is easily spread by birds, beetles and other insects, and animals and 
by cuttings, grafts and nursery stock and fruit. It is found throughout 
the world, wherever citrus trees arc grown. Among its habitats the 
following are the principal countries :—Southern Europe, Syria, 
Ceylon, China, Japan, Mauritius, Australia, Xew Zealand, Samoa, Fiji, 
Hawaiian Islands, U.S.A., West Indies and South Africa. 

The place of origin is unknown, but it is probably Southern 
Europe or Asia. Like all cosmopolitan scale insects its range of food 
plants is very large. Its favourite is citrus trees, next comes many 
varieties of roses, although, strange to say, some varieties of roses are 
never attacked. It is also frequently found on grape, apple, pear, 
privet, quince, loquat, guava, mulberry, apricot, English walnut, 
macrocarpa, willow, oak, elm, Cyprus, cocoa nut, fig, olive, plum and 
many ornamental plants. 

In the Transvaal this scale is found in nearly every part where 
citrus trees are grown. It seems to prefer lemons and limes, next 
shaddocks, grape fruit and pompelmous, followed by oranges, and is 
least fond of naartjes. It is also very common on roses, and indeed 
this is a common source of infestation to clean citrus trees. Frequently 
roses are so covered that they die as a result. On a few occasions we 
have found it in small numbers on grape, loquat, plum, apple, guava, 
oaks and mulberry, but never in numbers enough to do the tree any 
injury, 
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It lias been present for many years in the Transvaal, and was 
probably brought up from the coast in the very early days of the 
country, on young citrus trees. It attacks all parts of the trees, trunks, 
branches, twigs, leaves and fruit. When present in large numbers the 
foliage often turns yellow and drops, then the twigs and branches may 
die back, and in badly neglected orchards it sometimes happens that the 
whole tree dies. Trees in poor condition and not properly cared for 
always suffer worst. 

A curious condition has come to my attention in several parts of 
the Transvaal. Formerly, before it was known how to treat this scale 
successfully, it frequently occurred that a tree became so badly covered 
with it as to die back nearly to the base. After this the scale was said 
to disappear, and when new shoots came up they were never attacked 
again. In other places there seem to be certain trees which for some 
reason are also exempt from attack. 

The female of this scale is very small, circular in outline, about 
l-12tli inch in diameter, and of a yellowish red or brownish colour. 
The upper scale is flat, with a small nipple in the centre*, and so thin 
as to show the body of the insect beneath. The insect itself is of a 
slightly crescent shape in outline, and this can la* dearly seen through 
the scab* by a darker area of colour (Fig. 1 and Coloured Plate). The 
under shield is thin and delicate, and of a whitish colour. The male 
shield is only about one quarter as large as that of the female, and 
elongate in shape rather than circular. Beneath this scale it developes 
into a two-winged insect (Fig. I.). 

The red scale is viviparous, that is it produces its young alive. 
For one day these young larva* crawl about, then they settle down and 
begin to form a scale over their backs. 

. Several enemies exist in the Transvaal, among them several of our 
common lady-bird beetles, but none of them occur in numbers enough 
to be of any practical benefit. In the moist regions of the Transvaal, 
such as the Wood bush mountains, a fungus parasite of the red scale is 
quite common. This fungus, known as SphatrostUbe coccophila , 
produces small red knob like growths over the infected areas. Although 
quite common in regions where suitable atmospheric conditions occur, 
it does not seem able to completely eradicate the scale even in such 
places. While considering it a useful ally, we must ignore its presence* 
in combatting this pest. 

Owing to the rapidity with which it developes, and the ease of 
transmission, there is no such thing as the eradication of this pest, but 
it can easily be kept under control. As the scale is very thin and the 
young are produced alive fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas is most 
effective if the practise is continued at intervals of not more than two 
or three years. Several washes, such as resin wash and castor oil 
emulsion, or even paraffin emulsion, are very effective, although the 
latter is not as good as the former two, but must be applied thoroughly 
to be effective. All sources of infection, such as rose trees near an 
orchard, should be removed. If a tree is very bad, and is not of some 




Piute 

The Purple or Mussel Scale. 

{Lvpidosa phi's hi'chii , Ncwm.) 

Pound in the KiisUtm and South-Pastern Transvaal. 
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special value, probably the best remedy is to cut it clown and burn it. 
When the scale is once under control it can easily be kept there. 

Florida Bed Scale (Chrysomphahts aonidum , Linn). 

This species (Coloured Plate), often called the circular purple scale, 
resembles the common red scale in shape and size, being circular in 
outline. Instead of being thin and nearly transparent, however, the 
scale is very thick and of a rich deep purple or brownish colour, often 
nearly black, with the centre of a bright orange or reddish colour. 
Then 4 is no under scale. The male scale is about a quarter of the size 
of the female, and elongate in outline. Young scales do not possess the 
red centre spot found in the adults. It also has a very wide range of 
food plants ; oranges and naartjes seem to be the favourite, but it also 
attacks lemons, grape fruit, cocoa nut, banana, rose, palm, guava, 
ilex, camellia, rhododendron and several other plants. 

As to distribution, it is cosiuojHditan, but seems to prefer moist 
climates. In America it is commoner in Florida than in ('ulifornia, 
probably due to the climate of the former being more humid. In Natal 
it seems to prefer the coastal belt, while in the Transvaal it is found 
mostly in t he low veld along the eastern borders, and in the drier parts 
it is often found upon palms in green houses. 

The leaves and fruit are the portions of the trees preferred, 
although it may occasionally bo found on the branches. Infested leaves 
often turn yellow in colour. 

The female is oviparous, that is produces eggs and not the living 
young. For this reason it is not quite so easy to combat as the ordinary 
red scale. But owing to the incomplete covering of the scale 
fumigation is effective, as also art* the washes mentioned for the red 
scale. 

Purple ok Mussel Scale (Lepidosa plies beck ! I , Neum). 

This scale is often associated with the preceding scale, and is 
confined to the same warm lmmid areas in South Africa. In tin* 
Transvaal it is found mostly in the eastern and south-eastern parts. It 
is also a cosmopolitan pest. It attacks all citrus fruits, but is most at 
home on the orange*, naartje and varieties of citrus fruits with large oil 
cells. It is also sometimes found on fig, croton oak and many plants 
belonging to the family Rosacea ?, but in the Transvaal seldom on other 
than citrus trees. (Plate 22.) 

Leaves and fruit are the parts mostly attacked, although stems 
may be affected at times. This scale and the following differ notably 
from the other two armored scales. Instead of being round the scale 
is shaped somewhat like an oyster or mussel shell, being about three 
times as long as its width at the widest part. It is of a dark brownish 
or purplish colour, and usually slightly curved. The under scale is 
delicate and cleft down the centre in the latter half of its extent. The 
front portion of the scale is occupied by the insect while the large white 
eggs are deposited in the latter part, each female averaging 45 eggs. 
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The male scale is less than half as large as the female, and is 
marked by a prominent hinge near the lower extremity, which allows 
a portion of the scale to lift up at the time of the emergence of the 
winged male insect. 

This scab* is a very serious pest, and, owing to its structure, that 
is, the thick scale tightly covering the mass o feggs, is very difficult 
to combat. Neither gasses nor sprays are thoroughly effective, except 
when scales are young. After oviposit ion begins it is very difficult to 
apply anything which will kill all the eggs at once. Fumigation must be 
repeated two or three times, with an interval of three or four weeks 
between each application. The expense is, however, very great to do 
this, and a cheaper remedy is to fumigate once, followed by a spray of 
resin wash or castor oil emulsion in winter, or paraffin emulsion in 
summer. Good cultivation with proper pruning will also help by 
making the tree more vigorous and able to withstand the injury done 
by the scales. 


Long ok Glovkks Scale (Lfipirfosapht's (jlornrii , Pack). 

This scale was ffist noticed in the U.S.A. and named after Glover, 
the Entomologist, who first wrote about it. Superficially it resembles 
the mussel scale somewhat, but is much more elongate and narrow 
(Coloured Platt*). The female scale is nearly straight, but when it 
occurs in crowded masses is often slightly curved. The male scale is 
smaller and of brighter colour than the female. The under scale 
appears like two flanges from the sides, which do not meet in the 
centre line. 

It is widely spread throughout the world, but is a serious pest, 
like the mussel scale, only in humid regions. In South Africa it is 
not very common, being found in tlu* Transvaal, so far as 1 know, only 
at Warmbaths. 

Among the citrus fruits it seems to prefer loiuons and limes, and 
in other countries is sometimes found on palms and other ornamental 
plants. In the Transvaal we have found it only on lemons. The same 
remedies are effective as with the mussel scale. 


Circular White Scale (Asp idiot us hedem , Vail). 

This scale is often known as the oleander scale, because of its great 
liking for that plant. It frequently occurs as a pest of citrus trees, 
but has only once been reported as such in the Transvaal, In Natal 
it frequently attacks rough lemons. In Southern Europe it is a very 
common pest of lemons. 

The scale is nearly circular in outline, 142th of an inch ip 
diameter, of a white or buff colour, with a .reddish or yellow nipple 
in the centre. The scale of the male is smaller ami slightly elongate. 
Fumigation and spraying are effective remedies, f 




The Soft Scale. 

(CtMY/fs hexjH'rttlum, Linn.) 

Found in nearly all parts of the Transvaal where citrus trees are irrowu. 
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Unarmoured Scales; 

We now come to the group of unarmoured scales. These have 
no covering such as members of the previous group possess. The 
development from larva to adult is simply one of growth. The young 
have six legs and move about for a while, finally they settle down, and 
in many cases lose the power of locomotion ; the body swells up and 
often becomes parchment-like as it increases in size. The eggs are 
deposited beneath the body of the female. In other cases the female 
may secrete a cottony sac at one end or above the body in which the 
eggs are deposited. 

Soft Scale (Coccus hesperiduui , Linn). 

This is again a scale of very wide distribution over the world, 
being reported from its original home, Europe, and also from Algeria, 
Japan, Australia, Now Zealand, Chili, Hawaiian Islands, Xorth 
America and South Africa. Tt also infests many trees and plants beside 
citrus, among which are myrtle, ivy, holly, mimosa, laurel, box, 
oleander, camellia and many other ornamentals. 

Tn the Transvaal I have only found it on citrus trees, of which it 
often proves a serious pest. Only old scales are found on old growth 
of the trees, the young ones (Plate 23) always migrating to the 
new growth, where they settle in large colonies on the stems and 
leaves, but never on fruit. Few plants ever succumb to its attack, hut 
their growth is seriously retarded. At the end of the growing season 
the females are mature, produce the eggs and die. 

The scale when fully grown is- 3 to 4 mm. (.12 to .13 inches) 
long,'elongate, oval in outline, nearly bilaterally symmetrical, with a 
deep cleft at the rear end. On the sides an* two pairs of slight 
indentations, marking the openings of the breathing pores, while at 
the anterior end can often be seen two black spots, the remnants of 
llie eyes. At this period the scale is onlv slightly raised along a line 
extending lengthwise down' the centre, while a flat flange around the 
edge fits close to the plant. In, colour it is pale yellowish or faintly 
greenish, nearly transparent, with irregular brown spots scattered over 
it. As it matures and eggs are formed it becomes more convex, and 
of a uniform dark brown colour with smooth and shiny surface. 

This scale is . badly parasitised l>v a small ehalcid fly, which 
resembles a small wasp, and causes the scale to swell and turn dark 
coloured. The caterpillar of a small moth also feeds on it as do also 
several species of lady-bird beetles. If it were not for these parasites 
it would probably be a much more severe pest in South Africa. 

A honey dew is also secreted by this scale, and for that reason it 
is often protected by ants. Many people make the mistake of thinking 
that the ants which they frequently see on sickly trees are the cause 
of the trouble. If they would take the trouble to look closely they 
would probably find either the soft scale or the orange aphis present. 
Both insects secrete honey dew, a food of which the ants are very fond. 
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The ants are only indirectly injurious to the trees in that they protect 
these insects by carrying them from tree to tree, or possibly by caring 
for the eggs during unfavourable periods. 

The black smutty fungus referred to in the beginning grows in 
the honey dew, and is slightly injurious to the tree by interfering with 
the respiration. 

Fumigation, if done when the scales are young, and before they 
have begun to produce eggs, is very effective in destroying them. After 
oviposition has begun it is of little use, for although the adult insect 
may be killed, the eggs are so tightly packed beneath the body that 
many will escape destruction. Sprays of resin wash or castor oil 
emulsion are effective if applied in winter. Paraffin emulsion is a good 
summer spray, an alternative being soap and water, 1 lb. to two gallons 
of water. 

Black Scalk (Saissrfia olea\ Berm), 

This scale is also of nearly world wide distribution, and is found 
on a great variety of plants. It is frequently a pest of citrus trees, 
and closely resembles the soft scale in method of attack, etc. It is, 
however, very slow of development, prefers a moist climate, and is 
very highly parasitised, by other insects. For this reason it is seldom 
a serious pest, and in most parts of South Africa is kept in check by 
its enemies. In the Transvaal it has only been reported once*. The 
scale is short, oval in outline, of a dark, almost black, colour, and very 
convex. Down the centre is a sharp, longitudinal ridge, crossed bv two 
transverse ridges forming the letter II. 

It also secretes a honey dew, which is accompanied by the black 
fungus. The same remedies can lx* employed as for the soft scale. 

* * * * 

Tiik Australian Bug {I wry a /nurliasi, Al'askl). 

The Australian Bug, often called in South Africa the Dorthcxia, 
is most conspicuous when the white egg sac is present, and can easily 
b:* recognised by a glance at Fig. 2. 

The female insect is a flat, elliptical creature of a dark orange or 
brownish colour, with black appendages. The back has a coating of a 
whitish or yellowish mealy substance, with a fringe of white waxy 
filaments about the margins. When it is mature it secrets from the 
anal end a large white, fluted, cottony sac, in which the eggs are 
deposited. 

The Australian bug attacks a great variety of trees, but is found 
most commonly in the Transvaal on roses, wattle and citrus trees. It 
has had a very interesting history, having been imported on living trees 
from Australia into many other parts of the world. It at one time 
threatened to destroy the citrus industry of California, and it was 
through investigations upon this insect that the methods of fumigation 
with hydrocyanic acid gas and the spray of resin wash were developed. 
Eventually the famous Vedalia Beetle was found in Australia, where 
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it feeds upon the bug and keeps it in cheek, it has since been 
imported into countries where the Australian bug had spread and 
succeeded in keeping it in check. 

In the Transvaal the Australian bug cannot be considered a serious 
pest. It is seldom that it occurs in numbers large enough to cause 
much damage. The vedalia beetle is present in many parts, as well as 
several other beetles which seem to prey upon it, and these seem to 
keep it under. If it should become abundant, however, and no vedalia 
is present, all infected portions of tin 4 trees should be cut out and 
burned, or the insects (‘rushed or rubbed off with .an oil rag ; a spray of 
paraffin emulsion is also effective. 

* * * * 

Tiik Mealy Brci. 

We often find in angles of the branches or at the bases of tin 4 
leaves, masses of a white colour and mealy consistency. These are 
masses of mealy hugs. Those 4 found in the Transvaal have never yet 
been determined, and may be an iinjxirted variety. In Natal two 
native species attack the citrus trees. The insects are of fairly large 
size, elliptical in outline with a row of tooth like filaments about the 
edge, and often several long, hair-like processes at the rear end. The 
whole body is covered by a mealy white 4 powder, and the eggs are 
deposited in a mass of cottony or mealy secretion. 

It can easily be destroyed by resin wash, paraffin emulsion or 
castor oil emulsion. 

Some Pests oe (Vrurs Twees Nearly Related to Scales. 

There are two pests of citrus trees in the Transvaal which are very 
abundant, and are closely related to scale insects. These are the Black 
Fly of the orange, or Orange Aphis belonging to the family Aphldtv, 
and the Pitrus Psylhi belonging to t)hc family Psjfllhhv. 

Orange Arms (Si/thnnophora cifrifolii). 

The orange aphis is a very small louse-like insect, nearly black in 
colour, which is found in masses on the young twigs of citrus trees. 
Both winged and unwinged individuals may be found at tin 4 same rime, 
and in tin 4 same colonies. They are very similar, except for colour, to 
the aphis found upon peach and plum trees and on roses. 

This aphis attacks the young twigs and leaves, sucking out the 
sap and thus retarding the growth and causing the leaves to curl. The 
reproduction is rapid, and the winged females are provided for the 
dissemination of the species, so that their powers of injury are quite 
large. "They appear in the greatest numbers in the winter. At other 
seasons the heavy rains dash the insects from the trees and cause their 
death. 

Fumigation kills the aphis, but if no other insects are present oji 
the tree a spray of paraffin emulsion, resiu wash or soap will keep the 
trees clean if repeated frequently. In summer no remedies are needed. 
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Obangr Pstlla (Trioza sp.). 

This post is very common in nearly all parts of the Transvaal 
where citrus trees arc grown, and seems to infest- nearly all varieties 
of these* trees. Its presence is easily seen by the peculiar crinkly 
appearance of the leaves. The eggs of the insect seem to be deposited 
along the edges of tin* young leaves which are just expanding. When 
they hatch the young ones crawl toward the centre on the under side, 
and wherever one settles and inserts its beak a deep pit is formed, 
giving the wrinkled appearance to the leaf. These lame somewhat 
resemble young scales in appearance, but have a fringe of white, waxy 
filaments around the edge of the body, and the dark coloured eyes are 
easily seen. From these finally emerge adult winged insects, which arc 
very active, both at flying and jumping, and look not unlike a winged 
aphis. The adults are seldom seen. 

Tt is only the young leaves which are attacked, although the pits 
are often present on the old leaves which were probably attacked when 
these leaves were terminal. The injury caused by the Psylla cannot be 
considered as very great. A certain amount of sap is extracted, and 
the respiration of the leaves is interfered with slightly, but not enough 
to class it as a serious pest. It does, however, make tin* trees unsightly, 
and young nursery trees are rendered unsaleable. 

As soon as it is noticed that the pits arc appearing on flit* leaven 
they should be picked off and burned. The larvae also succumb readily 
to paraffin emulsion or soap spray, and also to fumigation. 

Kkmkdiks. 

1. Fumigation .—The process of fumigating citrus trees was fully 
described in the “ Agricultural Journal for April, 1607, and need 
not be repeated here. 

2. Sprays .—Several sprays have been mentioned, the formula 1 for 
the preparation of which may be of use. (See Appendix A.”) 


Appendix .!. 

Formula for Resin Wash. 

Resin wash may he made uj> as follows:-- 

Resin ... ... ... ... ... 24 lbs. 

Caustic So*In. ... .. ... ... 5 lbs. 

Fish Oil. 3 pints. 

With water to make 100 gallons of diluted wash. 

Ah loo gallons is a larger quantity than many would care to prepare, (he. proportionate 
amounts of the ingredients for smaller quantities are given. 

For dilute wash containing: - 

50 gall*. 25 (pill*. 10 (/dll*. 

Resin... ... ... 12 lbs. 0 lbs. 2J ibs. 

Caustic Soda... ... 2J lbs. lbs. \ lb. 

Fish Oil ... ... 1 \ bots. } lx>t. J hot. 

First crush the resin, which may be easily done by placing it iu a meal sack and pounding 
it. Pour at least two-thirds of a gallon of water into the cooking vessel for every pound of 
resin to be used, add to the water the caustic soda and the oil, and bring these to a boil. 
Then stir in the resin ami keep this mixture well stirred while the resin dissolves. If the 
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liquid boils over, add a small quantity of water, but never much. The mixture at first is 
milky, but when the resin dissolves it becomes clear and dark brown, not unlike strong coffee. 
The boiling need not continue over ten minutes when this point is reached ami then water to 
bring the total quantity of the fluid above 21 gallons should f>e added. 

The making of the wash is then complete. 

This is a winter wash and should not be applied in summer when tender foliage is on the 
t rees. 

('astor Oil Emulsion. 

Oast or Oil ... . I gall. 

Faust ic Sndn ... ... ... ... 1 lb. 

Water ... ... ... ... ... 1 gall. 

These should be boiled together until thoroughly mixed, and if the quantities are too 
great smaller quantities in proportion can be used. 

The stock solution should he used in the proportion of mie part of the solution to from 
nine to fifteen parts of water, depending upon the tenderness of the plants to be sprayed. 

fast or oil emulsion is a winter spray and should only be used when 1 he trees are hardened 
off for the winter and no tender foliage is present. It forms a sticky coating which remains 
effective for a long time. For this reason it is of special value as a sealieidc. Considerable 
quantities of dust, however, collects on trees sprayed with this solution until a heavy. rain 
comes to wash it off. making its use for nurseries impracticable. 

Formula for thb Preparation of Paraffin Emulsion. 

The paraffin emulsion is made up as follows : 

Hard Snap . 1 \ lbs. 

Paraffin. •. 4 galls. 

Water . ... 2 galls. 

Cut the soap into small pieces and boil until dissolved in the water. Add the boiling 
solution to the paraffin and at once, churn the mixture, and keep it violently agitated for ten 
minutes, five minutes may suffice if a small hand pump is used to pump the liquid quickly 
back and forth. When it can be. done without danger of the oil taking fire it is well to heat 
the oil beforehand, or to keep the mixture over flic heat while it is 1 icing agitated. A uniform 
milky emulsion is thus produced, which become* semi-solid on cooling. When properly made 
the emulsion will keep for a long time. It is dissolved with nine to fifteen parts of water. 

The water and the emulsion must Ik* thoroughly mixed. Soft water should be used Ixith 
in preparing the emulsion and in diluting it. 

This is a summer spray, to be used when the foliage is tender. For scale ami aphis the 
application must be repeated several times to be effective. * 

Soap Wash. 

S<*ip . .. 1 lb. 

Water . 2 galls. 

blue mottled, Sunlight or soft soap can be u^Ul in preparing this spray. It cannot be 
recommended for anything except aphis. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SECTION. 


THE JAPANESE PLUMS AND THEIR HYBRIDS. 

By R. A. Davis, Horticulturist. 

t 

Japanese plums, so well known to-day all the world over, have 
sprung into prominence within the last twenty-five years. Apparently 
they were unknown or unnoticed by European and American horti¬ 
culturists until 1870, when the variety now known as the Kelsey was 
introduced into California and purchased by Mr. Kelsey, of I^rkeley. 
Later on it was named by Messrs. Hammon & Co., who propagated 
it on a large scale, “ The Kelsey Plum,” but this did not happen 
until 1884. The Satsurna and Burbank, both direct imports from 
Japan, soon followed, and also, a little later, Chabot, Botan, Shiro 
Sumorno, Red Nagate and others which have not proved sufficiently 
valuable to merit widespread distribution. The Burbank is not one 
of Mr. Luther Burbank’s productions, but was named after him by 
Professor van Dieman. 

With the introduction of these new plums came Mr. Burbank’s 
opportunity for hybridisation and specialising, and he has availed 
himself of it to the utmost extent. Among the first of the hybrids 
to prove really valuable came the “ Wickson,” closely followed by 
many others, including Cold, Early Yellow, October Purple Apple, 
Royal, Chaleot, Combination, Bartlett, Climax, Royal, Santa Rosa and 
others. Work on similar lines was taken up in New Zealand and 
Australia, and we have from these Colonies a few kinds which are 
also worthy of notice, amougst them Lord Kitchener, Wright’s Early 
and Federation. 

The Primus Simoni has played a large part in the various 
crossings which have been undertaken, and from this plum, of little 
value in itself in most parts of South Africa on account of its 
extremely shy bearing, have originated one or two of the very best 
of the hybrids. Simoni is not, however, of Japanese, but of Chinese 
origin. It is largely cultivated in its native land, and seems to possess 
good bearing qualities there, as its inclusion into nearly all the 
mysterious Chinese compounds known as pickles and preserves goes 
to show. 

It is needless to say that with so much work being done in the 
introduction of new kinds, the number of varieties increased with 
great rapidity, and at the present time, nursery catalogues show, in 
some instances, lists containing no less than 50 different sorts of these 
plums offered for sale. Of this number comparatively few are 

g Bsidered worth planting in South Africa, and seje^qn ■qi'the 'fittest; ; 
s already eliminated many which are •' 
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other parts of the world, for instance, Simoni, although not a Japanese 
strictly speaking, ha£ proved quite useless t# this Colony, as also have 
Willard, Gold and a few others. 

* # * * 

Out of the 88 varieties under test at the Experimental Orchard 
at Potchefstroom, the following have been noted as being most likely 
to prove profitable. Their bearing qualities and general suitability to 
our Western Transvaal climate stamp them as quite the best for 
planting in that locality. They are named in the order of ripening 
as nearly as possible, but, owing to occasional variations in this 
particular, the order given must not be regarded as being entirely 
.applicable year by year. It is, however, approximately correct :— 

(1) Chabot, Bed June. 

(2) Burbank, Abundance, Royal, Ogon, Shiro, Sumomo, 

(8) Wickson, October Purple. 

(4) Apple, Chalcot. 

(5) Satsuma, Kelsey. 

The season of ripening commences in mid-December and lasts 
until late in February in Potchefstroom, but, both in the warmer and 
cooler parts of the Colony, these dates would necessarily be modified. 
It may be of interest to give a description of the kinds mentioned, 
with some remarks as to the history of some of them. 

Chabot, named also O. Hatankvo and Uchi Beni, is a deep yellow 
colour almost covered with light red and becoming quite dark on the 
side exposed to the sun ; flesh yellow of fairly Arm texture, sweet 
and good quality ; bears generally a resemblance to the Kelsey only 
much smaller ; the tree has a fairly upright habit and is a good 
grower. 

Red June, or Red Nagate, is similar in size to the Chabot, of a 
somewhat, similar heart-like shape, dull red in colour, the skin covered 
with a thick bloom ; does not attain as deep a colour as the Chabot. 
Flesh yellow, sweet and good flavour. Tree has a spreading habit of 
growth, and both tree and fruit much resemble Burbank. The fruit, 
however, is smaller and ripens earlier. 

Burbank. This is one of the most profitable plums in the 
Transvaal, having remarkable and regular bearing qualities ; both tree 
and fruit attain a large size, the latter frequently scaling 0 to the 
lb. Fruit nearly round, clear red, with slight bloom. Flesh yellow, 
sweet, and delicious flavour when thoroughly ripe ; stone small. 
Tree of remarkably vigorous growth with distinct spreading habit. 

Abundance “ or Yellow Fleshed Botan. A large sized yellow 
plum almost covered with dark red and becoming very dark on the 
sunny side marked suture ; small stone. One of the best flavoured 
Japanese plums, but not a regular bearer of good crops. Tree an 
upright and good grower, but has the habit of leafing out in an 
trt'egular and unsatisfactory manner. It is not recommended for 
commercial planting. 
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Royal does better Mi the Transvaal than in Cape Colony, where 
it was originally introduced by Messrs. Piekstone. Fruit large, 
distinctly heart-shaped, yellow, with much red covering ; has a fine 
bloom and appearance generally ; flesh yellow, firm and sweet, tree 
a vigorous grower and fair hearer. 

Ogon and Shiro Sumomo. These two plums are mentioned 
together on account of their similarity of fruit, growth, habit and 
time of ripening. There is so little difference between them that 
they might almost be classed as one and the same. In the eastern 
States of America the Ogon is known as a somewhat flattened large 
yellow plmn not unlike a greengage in appearance. In South Africa 
this plum is termed the Shiro Sumomo, ripening a trifle later than 
Burbank, whilst the Ogon can only be distinguished from it bv a 
slight point, and this is sometimes so faint as almost to be unnoticeable. 
Local nurserymen have further complicated nomenclatures by calling 
one or other or both ** Japanese Greengages.” The Ogon, the pointed 
one of the two, is slightly later than the Shiro Sumomo, and has 
sometimes a tendency to rot on the tree. Both may be classed as 
desirable fruits ; skin pale yellow, flesh yellow and juicy, with good 
flavour and small <done. Tree a spreading habit with growth much 
resembling the Burbank. 

Wickson, like the Koval, k one of Mr. Burbank’s productions, 
and certainly amongst the best. It is stated to be a cross between 
the Burbank and Kelsey varieties, but the growth of the tree itself, 
which is strikingly like u Simoni,” would lead one to suppose that 
strain is also represented. The fruit is of the largest size, and, when 
three-parts grown, turns from green to a beautiful creamy yellow, 
which, later, gives way to a rich carmine. It is of an elongated heart- 
shape with often a decided nose which lias a habit of turning towards 
the suture side of the fruit. Flesh is rich, yellow, and luscious with 
small stone. The tree is a vigorous upright grower and regular heavy 
bearer. 

October Purple was brought to South Africa from Australia, 
whore it has the name of being one of the latest plums grown. It 
has departed from this habit in the Transvaal and now bears in the 
order named. The fruit is large, purplish in colour, and heart-shaped. 
Flesh yellow, and the tree generally, both in fruit and growth, is not 
unlike Burbank, from which it is probably descended. 

Apple. Another of Mr. Burbank’s creations introduced by 
Messrs. Pickstone into South Africa some ten years ago. The fruit 
k flattened, large and roundish, of a similar blood colour to the 
Satsuma, which it resembles to a certain extent. The growth of the 
tree is, however, of a willowy and straggling nature, making pruning 
most difficult. The first consignment ever sent to the EngHah markets 
was despatched by the writer about seven years ago, and 80 s, per 
case realised. Since that time it has been proved toe of the most 
toccessful shipping plums. It is not, however, largely grown in this 
Colony. 
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Chalcot -waftiintoGduced at the same lime as the last-namfed, and 
is one of the handsomest plums grown. It is a large flattened plum 
not unlike the shape of a tomato, and much more like an apple than 
is the plum of that name ; of a bright reddish colour, turning to a 
deeper shade when fully ripe. The flesh is deep yellow, fairly firm 
and sweet and pit very small. 

Satsuma. Blood or Suika Momo is of a dark red colour from 
skin to stone with a flesh which is juicy and well flavoured and small 
pit. The growth of the tree is vigorous in the extreme. The writer 
recently saw one tree on the farm of Mr. G. H. Meyer, at Piet Retief, 
capable of bearing 1,200 lbs. of fruit annually. Pruit is extensively 
shipped and is excellent for jam making and canning. 

Kelsey. The latest ripening of all the Japanese plums, is also 
the largest and the best. The fruit is of a distinct heart shape, and, 
when ripe, has a rich dark red colour with sweet yellow flesh and a 
very small pit. The tree is an early bloomer, and bears also at a very 
early age. Growth is usually vigorous, but the wood is not thick and 
strong and thus needs careful pruning annually. It is an excellent 
shipping fruit, and has recently been dried to a large extent with 
good results. 

The above-named kinds are those which experience gained on the 
Experimental Orchards of this Department has shown to be most 
generally suitable for our Transvaal conditions. It is rarely indeed 
that any fault has to be found with the bearing qualities of any of 
these varieties, but, during the present season, there have been a few 
which have proved unsatisfactory, not only in the Transvaal, but 
throughout the whole of South Africa. These are Wickson, Satsuma 
and Abundance. The first two mentioned have hitherto proved 
amongst the most reliable croppers, and their failure during the 
present season may be put down partly to the extremely wet season 
of last year, causing a large growth of sappy wood which was 
prematurely injured by sharp early frosts before it had time to mature, 
also to the prevalence of extremely high and hot winds during the 
period of blooming. The theory that lack of pollination was the cause 
of the failure of the crop is a mistaken one, firstly, because the whole 
of the varieties named have proved to be self-fertile, and, secondly, 
because even under the most favourable conditions for pollination, 
and where this is bound to have taken place in previous years, the 
trees are largely bare of fruit. 


Most of the Japanese plums grow freely on ordinary peach 
stocks and especially so on the Transvaal Yellow, which has proved 
generally acceptable to all of them. It is not, therefore, necessary 
to go further in search of a suitable stock. It has been customary 
both in Cape Colony and Australia to make use of the Myrobolan, 
and, in some cases, the Marianna plum, for this purpose, and trees 
so worked are under test at the various Experimental Orchards of 
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this Division. So far, the effects of this working appear to result in 
smaller trees of slower growth than those on peach roots ; at the 
same time, even larger crops have been put in, but the fruit is 
invariably smaller and, consequently, of less value. 

The additional adaptability of our common peach to the wide 
range of soils on which plums may be grown in this Colony is, if it 
were needed, au additional incentive to its wide use as a grafting stock 
for all kinds of Japanese varieties. It may be remarked in closing 
that the original nomenclature of most Japanese plums is somewhat 
confused ; this is only to be expected when one considers that, as is 
often the case, there may be two or three particular varieties all hailing 
from the same district, and each plum lias perhaps been called after 
the locality from which it first came. With the naming of the hybrids 
this difficulty disappears, as each bears a distinctive, and, in most cases, 
concise appellation. 

To sum up, the Japanese plums cannot compare with European 
varieties in flavour ; they have, however, the advantage's of being 
extremely hardy, regular bearers of large sized attractive fruit. The 
fruit sells on its appearance, and, when locally grown and put on the 
market in a condition bordering on ripeness, it is quite acceptable, and 
will eventually displace that grown in the Cape Colony, owing to the 
longer transport in the latter instance necessitating more immature 
packing and consequent loss of quality. 

* No fear of over-production need exist ; any surplus of green 
fruit can be utilised for jam making and drying by means of 
evaporation. 
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AGRICULTURE IN AMERICA. 

Bv William Macdonald, Pli.D. 


No. nr. 

1ST this paper we shall discuss, in the first place, the efforts 
which are being made in the United States to educate the 
farmer, and, secondly, the farmer’s son. The foremost 
factor in the endeavour to enlighten the farmer has 
undoubtedly been the work of the Farmers’ Institutes, 
And, in view of the vast importance of this subject and its 
amazing influence, we need not apologise for our attempt to 
sketch the rise and progress of this institution. For more 
than a quarter of a century the National Department of 
Agriculture, the Colleges, and the Experiment Stations had been 
quietly at work controlling disease, introducing new crops and better 
methods, sending out experts to the pathless prairie, plant explorers 
to the harvest fields of Russia, China and Japan, scattering tracts by 
the million tltrough the mails of every State in the Union, and so 
preparing, if perhaps unwittingly, for the coming great revival. It 
came, and Agricultural America awoke to find herself face to face 
with a new and profound problem. It was, in a word, how to satisfy 
the clamorous demands of the plain man behind the plough for simple 
direct instruction in the latest methods of farm practice ; and, at 
the same time, how to win as converts to the new religion, those 
thousand keen-witted, but so often unlettered, emigrants, who daily 
pass under the Statue of Liberty, press forward and ever Westward, 
to settle on the sunlit plains of the Dakotas, Kansas and Wyoming; 
Clearly a ease of Mahomet and the mountain. If the unlearned 
colonist could not attend a college, then the college must come to 
him. And so arose those wonderful societies—or Farmers’ Institutes 
—which are now held all over America, and boast a member’s roll 
of more than a .million mature men and women actively engaged in 
rural pursuits. 

So also in Canada. For many years the Agricultural Colleges 
and the Experimental Farms had been busy at work teaching the 
youth of the Dominion and solving the larger economic problems, but 
it was only yesterday that a serious effort was made to help the farmer 
and his wife in their toilsome daily duties. The college had merely 
touched the fringe of the rural community. Take, for example, the 
famous Agricultural College at Guelph, in the Province of Ontario, 
with some 700 odd students in all classes. Now turn to the last census 
and you will find names of farmers to the total of 175,000. Thus'It 
was dear to the Canadian authorities that something more had to 
be done to meet the real needs of the people. To-day, you may travel 
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through the length and breadth of the Old Dominion, and everywhere 
remark the permeating influence of those institutes established for the 
farmer, his wife, and his children. 

* * * * 

Curiously enough, in no two States are those institutes conducted 
in precisely the same way. For, in one State, you will find the 
management under a central board ; in another, each institute is 
simply an independent unit. And further. In some States these local 
bodies are under the common State laws, whilst in others again they 
have no legal status, being temporary and resurrected each year. This 
strange diversity is due to the fact that these societies are new. 
They have arisen spontaneously, in each of the several States, in many 
cases without plan or the finger-post of successful precedent. 

Now, the first attempt to consolidate such various interests was 
made in the year 1896, first in the State of Wisconsin, and later in 
the city of Chicago. Those meetings finally gave rise to an 
organisation termed the American Association of Farmers’ Institute 
Workers. A year later, at Columbus, Ohio, a petition was presented 
to the Hon. the Secretary of Agriculture asking him to arrange for 
a Division in connection with the Federal Department of Agriculture 
to be known as the Division of Farmers’ Institutes, and to appoint 
a suitable officer. This was done. And an official known under the 
rather cumbersome title of Fanners’ Institute Specialist was accordingly 
appointed under the supervision of the Office of Experiment Stations. 
The Act providing for this post makes it the duty of this officer to : 
“ Investigate and report upon the organisation and progress of Farmers’ 
Institutes in the several States and Territories, and upon similar 
organisations in foreign countries ; with special suggestions of plans 
and methods for making such organisations more effective for the 
dissemination of the results of the work of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and of the Experiment Stations, and of improved methods of 
agricultural practice.'” 

Notwithstanding the marked difference in the management of 
these institutions, one dominant purpose was seen to be common to all, 
namely, an earnest effort to bring home to the rural community the 
supreme need of scientific agriculture by means of faithful and capable 
teachers who met the farmer, face to face, in the town hall, the 
school house, or on the verandah of the village store. At first, and 
with the small means at their disposal, the managers could only hold 
three or four meetings throughout the year. And, as might be 
expected, once the season was over, the fanners themselves settled 
down into a state of indolent repose. It soon became evident that 
a more sustained effort must be made to maintain these well meant 
but effervescent outbursts of energy. This led to an effort to reach 
the ruralist in every county by means of timely leaflets discussing 
such subjects as “Agriculture in the Rural Schools,” the “Repair 
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of Public Roads/’ “ Introduction of New Crops/’ and various homely 
tracts on “ Domestic Science.” 

* * * * 

Next, a word as to cost. These institutes are supported by State 
appropriations, local subscriptions, as well as by the help of the 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. The amount spent 
varies from $35 (£7) in the territory of Hawaii, to $20,000 (£4,000) 
in the State of New York, and the total sum spent in this work is 
about $250,000, or £50,000, while the average cost for each person 
in attendance during the session is about 2 cents (Id.). In the 
majority of the States the remuneration of the lecturers ranges from 
$2 (8s.) per day to $50 (£10) per week, with expenses ; in a few 
States no compensation is given to the lecturers outside their necessary 
hotel and travelling expenses. 

Furthermore, the lecture staff of this Farmers’ Extension College 
is made up of the enormous total of some 50,000 persons who are 
employed by the State Directors of the institutes together with the 
local managers. A recent report issued by the Federal Department of 
Agriculture mentions that of 023 lecturers engaged in the Farmers’ 
Institutes, 287 had college degrees, 4,138 had taken partial college 
courses, 108 had pursued the normal or high school curriculum, while 
90 were practical men trained in the common rural school. It is thus 
plain that the men who compose the teaching staff of these institutes 
are fairly well qualified, and the progress in this respect is most 
remarkable when we recall the scanty knowledge of the average 
lecturer of ten years ago. The lectures are followed by an informal 
discussion of the various topics by the audience. These face-to-face 
talks are the distinguishing feature of the institute. Thus, any new 
theory is subjected to the frank and free criticism of practical men, 
many of whom have had a life-time of experience in the speaker’s 
special subject. These men are quick to detect any unsound schemes, 
and this sharp discussion has driven the poor instructor from the 
platform and gradually secured for the institute service a corps of 
strong scientific debaters. It is hardly necessary to emphasise the 
untold influence of the agricultural expert who is able to demonstrate 
any new method when confronted by an assemblage of intelligent and 
progressive farmers. From that day they became the earnest 
advocates of his new ideas and his warm-hearted and never-failing 
friends. 

* * * * 

Moreover, in order that the teaching staff of the institute should 
be kept up to a high level of efficiency, some system had to be 
devised. The National Department of Agriculture has already made 
a move in this direction, and now sends out to each State lists 
of the publications issued by the Department from which they cat! 
select such bulletins as may be of use to them in the study of their 
several themes. Some of the States have gone further. Illinois, 
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Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Now York have already 
inaugurated a general course of lectures for the members of the 
institute staff by the professors and instructors of the Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. Formerly, the audiences at these 
conferences consisted chiefly of stalwart young farmers, grey-haired 
men and matrons, with here and there a farmer’s boy or girl. And 
the programme, question-box and debates were arranged for older 
persons. It was not long, however, before the importance of doing 
something for the children of the farmer became manifest. In a 
recent address on Agricultural Progress, the Hon. C. C. James, 
Deputy Minister for Agriculture in Ontario, remarked: Twenty 

years ago we discovered the farmer : five years ago we discovered 
that lie had a wife ; and now wo are beginning to open our eyes to 
the fact that he has children.” To-day, in many States, something is 
being done for the boys and girls of the* farm. 

A short outline of the system at present in vogue in the State 
of Illinois will servo as a fair example. Packages containing 
500 kernels of some good sort of seed corn (mealies) are sent out by 
the State Superintendent. of the Farmers’ Institutes to all boys 
throughout the State who wish to enter for the contest. It is assumed 
that each boy shall plant, cultivate, harvest and exhibit not less than 
ten ears of corn at his home county Farmers’ Institute, and, further¬ 
more, that he will attend at least one session of the institute. The 
ten ears exhibited must be uniform in appearance and true to type. 
The judging is performed by persous selected by the local board of 
the institute, usually some one who has passed the Illinois Corn 
Glowers’ Examination for skill in corn judging. This contest is 
confined to boys under 18 years of age. Prizes are also offered for 
the best report on the proper method of growing the crop. The prizes 
given usually consist of some animal or article related to the farm, 
such as a well-bred calf, pig or lamb, a farm implement; a small but 
select library of agricultural books, a bunch of fruit trees, a collection 
of seeds. In some States an entire day is set apart, and is known as 
the “ Boys’ Day,” and the public schools are closed to enable the 
teachers and children to attend the institute. These educational 
contests are often extended to many other crops. And surely, if the 
Farmers’ Institutes have rc-awakened the Agricultural Colleges, the 
Children’s Institutes will go far to revivify the Rural School. 

An eminent American writer, Dr. L. II. Bailey, of Cornell, 
somewhere remarks : “ As nearly as I can estimate, from such 
data as I have been able to collect, not one farmer in four reads 
an agricultural book, an agricultural bulletin, or an agricultural 
newspaper. It is all well enough that the farmer thinks in terms of 
experience rather than in terms of books, but a sound reading-habit 
is essential to his progress and his success.” Is it too much to hope 
that the Farmers’ Institutes wilt effectually remove the Professor’s 
reproach ? 
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In order to better understand the inner workings of the Farmers’ 
Institutes it may be well to discuss the methods in vogue in a typical 
State. It was with this end in view that we journeyed from the city 
of Minneapolis to the Coteau Farm—the home of Mr. 0. CL Gregg, 
the Superintendent of the Farmers’ Institutes—situated in South- 
Western Minnesota. The Coteau Farm, which was won from a treeless 
waste within <>ur own memory, is now picturesquely planted with hardy 
frost-resistant species, and here in the summer-time you will find 
waving fields of golden grain, broad acres of rich clover, and huge 
stacks of sweet smelling prairie hay ; while the word itself reminds us 
of those stirring days when the power of France named even the 
rocky knoll's of this trackless prairie, and sped her deathless explorers 
through the darksome valley of the Mississippi to plant her Lilies in 
the Great Lone Land beyond. 

Now, it is noteworthy that the rise of the Farmers’ Institutes 
was mainly the result of a movement which had for its aim the splitting 
up of the State University into separate departments. At that period 
a strong party throughout the State, and also in the legislature, 
advocated the division of the University because many people wanted 
a separate. Agricultural College in another part of the State. Briefly, 
it was a question of Union or Secession. At this moment a man 
arose whose inspiring personality turned the tide in favour of the 
cause of educational Uuion. The name of this patriotic citizen was 
Mr. John Sargent Pillsbury, sometime Governor of the State, 
whose name and brand—inscribed upon those well-known bags 
of flour— must be a household word in most parts of the British 
Empire. This remarkable man was born in 1828 in the State 
of New Hampshire, but it tvas not until 1855 that he first saw the 
Falls of St. Anthony with which his name hereafter was to be 
imperishable connected. And we fancy that even in his wildest dreams 
the New Hampshire youth could scarcely have dared to divine that, 
in less than forty years, those rushing waters would drive Ins mighty 
mills and daily pour out thousands of barrels of snow-white flour 
with which to feed the hungry millions in every portion of the 
civilised globe. His statue adorns the campus of the University, and 
his name is held in high honour in Villsbury’s Hall. It was Pillsbury 
who first saw that to preserve the Union he must wiii the farmers 
to his side. It was Pillsbury who preached tlw? gospel of consolidation 
—a single University—in season and out, to his .fellow-millers 
of the twin cities, and his comrades in the State Legislature, and 
who, after many days, by reason of lu% winning manner and robust 
common-sense, won the loyal support of the sturdy farmers in the 
wheat fields of the lied River Valley. To-day the University of 
Minnesota stands a splendid monument to his far-seeing statesmanship.^ 
For it was the efforts of the farmers themselves, thrown into the 
•cause of Union, that finally led to the University, the College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Agriculture, all b?ing placed under 
one common educational system. 
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This placing of the Agricultural College under the University 
system has had a profound influence for good in America. The 
agricultural student bred in an independent college is too often a crude 
technical specialist, but, in mingling with his fellow students in the 
Colleges of Arts and Science, Medicine and Law, he acquires a wider 
culture and is mellowed in a larger learning. In place of a rigid self- 
satisfied specialist he emerges a humble scholar. 

But to rightly understand this educational evolution we must 
go back to the middle of the last century to the time when a fierce 
fight was raging under the rival banners of industrial learning versus 
classical lore. And like the famous disruption of the Scottish 
Church, the issue led to a revolt, and the long-fought revolution 
culminated in the passing of the Land Act in 1862, which made 
provision for the establishment of Colleges of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. New colleges, separate, independent and free, were 
established all over the land, and very soon became much richer and 
more progressive than the old. But, although these new institutions 
did much good work they lacked something. It was culture. And 
it was not until they were re-united to the Universities from which 
they had been so long estranged that they may be said to have attained 
to true scholarship. In Union both have found a better and a fuller 
life. 

Moreover, it is worthy of note that the most recent of the great 
Agricultural Colleges—the Macdonald Agricultural College in the 
Dominion of Canada—has been affiliated with the McGill University 
of Montreal. Furthermore, as Professor Bailey truly remarks in his 
masterly survey of “ The State in Relation to Agriculture ” : “ The 
time will soon be, if it is not already here, when a University that 
is a University must include Agriculture if it is to meet the problems 
of the people.” And, again : “ I like to say to my classical colleagues 
that this new education has even put a new attitude into much of 
their own teaching, and that they would at once feel its loss if it 
were withdrawn.” 

* * * * 

To return to the State of Minnesota. As the students failed to 
attend the agricultural classes of the University, Professor Porter 
conceived the idea of going out amongst the farmers and holding 
meetings in their midst. This was the beginning of the University 
Extension movement. Meanwhile, Mr. 0. C. Gregg had begun to 
hold little institutes of his own at the annual fairs—convened in the 
open air beside the cattle shed—and the theme was dairying. At 
first the audience consisted of the speaker, the cow and the w hired 
man ” who held the cow. But, little by little, the listeners eame and 
the tidings of. these revival meetings reached the ears of Pillsbury 
as he sat in his office in the Capital brooding over the still unsolved 
problem of practical agricultural education for the farmers of tile 
State. The Governor sent for Mr. Gregg and asked' him if he would 
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assist in establishing Farmers’ Institutes throughout the entire State 
with the title of Superintendent. 

These institutes begin work in December and close in March, 
while the summer session starts at the end of May and finishes in 
July. The winter institutes usually cover two days and the summer 
session—being the busy season—just one. There are eighty counties 
in the State, and an effort is made to hold at least one meeting in 
every county throughout the year. These meetings are advertised 
three or four weeks in advance of the session. The press and 

tradesmen, the schools and churches, all assist in freely advertising 
the institute. The present staff consists of a Superintendent and ten 
or twelve instructors. At first, as might be expected, there was great 
opposition to these institutes and much pioneering work had to be 
done in order to combat existing prejudice. The Salvation Army 
methods employed attracted curious crowds. Nevertheless, in spite 
of much ironical criticism, this plan was what really made the 

institute a success. Cattle, sheep, and pigs were judged, and horses 
trained and broken before an appreciative assemblage that often 
blocked the public thoroughfare. 

And now let us take our seats in one of those farmers gatherings. 
The hall is usually crowded long before the hour of opening, and 
the meeting starts promptly at ten o’clock. We may assume that 

the three subjects chosen by the Superintendent for the forenoon 

discussion are : Dairying, Domestic Science and Swine Husbandry. 
On the four walls are pinned huge charts, drawings and sketches 
illustrating types of dairy cattle, food stuffs and breeds of swine. The 
speaker on dairying has at his side a milk tester, a cream separator, 
and a butter worker to better explain his subject, and addresses the 
meeting for perhaps twenty minutes, and may be interrupted by 
questions from any one of his audience. Next, the lady lecturer on 
Domestic Science, with stove and cooking utensils, proceeds to prepare 
some part of a dinner or bake bread before an admiring and critical 
audience. This work has been the precursor of those admirable 
courses in Home Economics and Domestic Science which are now 
given at all the great Agricultural Colleges. Finally, the expert on 
that subject of never-failing interest “ The Hog,” takes the floor and 
challenges a crowded room to free debate. Heading from manuscript 
is not permitted at these meetings, and, naturally, the discussions are 
often of a most lively description. At noon the “ Question Box ” is 
placed upon the platform and all queries are answered, if practicable, 
before the afternoon session ; the “ Institute Annual ” is also 
distributed at this hour to all who ask for it. The farmers then 
adjourn to the street where the institute expert demonstrates the 
merits of the dairy cow or the bacon hog. At the larger centres 
a thousand farmers are often found eagerly following these lectures, 
and many come from afar—10 to 20 miles away—driving in the earfjr 
morning when the thermometer is many degrees below zero. 
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The influence of the institute upon the agricultural ii®rtry has 
been felt in many wavs. The most notable example is the ftjpe of the 
dairy industry to the conspicuous place which it now holds. This has 
been largely due to the Farmers’ Institutes instructing the people at 
their own homes—by means of the field dairy—in the care of cream 
and the making of butter ; the swine industry has likewise been 
fostered, while the improvement in field cultivation is enormous. Com 
and clover have been introduced into many parts of the State where 
before it was said these crops would never grow, and a silo has been 
erected on almost every farm. But, more important than all these, 
the institute has taught the fanners of the State to take a pride in 
their University, in their College, in their School of Agriculture, and 
in their Experiment Station ; and the most cordial good feeling now 
exists between the State educational authorities and the prairie farmer. 

* * * * 

Let us now turn to the second part of our paper and ask what is 
being done for the son of the American farmer. It is plainly 
impossible, within the short scope of this paper* to do justice to those 
sixty-five Agricultural Colleges, with their sixty thousand odd students, 
which have been founded and fostered by the passing of those wise 
Acts of Congress, and which are imjwrishably linked with the names 
of Hatch, of Morrill, and of Adams ; and still more nobly endowed 
by the princely benefactions of the American ]>enplc : but amongst 
those many remarkable institutions there is one which calls for more 
than a passing mention. For it stands at the gateway of the east and 
the west : and has become the comer stone of the new' agriculture. 
We speak of Cornell. The history of the rise of this remarkable 
College is a romance of the past half-century ; we know the story of 
the life and work of the founder will appeal with special force to 
our farmers ; and, perchance, it may excite the patriotic interest of 
our fellow-citizens of wealth and power. In any case it will be of 
advantage to set down a few of the more stirring' phases in the history 
of this Institution which might well furnish, we venture to believe, 
a worthy model for the new Agricultural College of our own great 
State. 

# * * * 

Less than a year ago the centennial of the birth of Ezra Cornell 
was celebrated in the quiet town of Ithaca by the waters of Lake 
Cayuga with due pomp, enthusiasm and befitting dignity. The orator 
on this notable occasion was Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and few men, we 
imagine, could more graphically depict, in plain and homely language, 
the industry, the courage, and the rare fortitude of the poor Quaker 
lad who, in later life, became a millionaire. 

The founder of the University of Cornell, the eldest of eleven 
children, was bom at Westchester Landing in the State of Hew York 
on January 11th, 1801. His father, a Quaker, sprung from the sturdy 
race of Puritans, reached the great age of 91, and Ms son inherited his 
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superb constitution. The humble village school was Ezra’s only college, 
and the historian records that he was distinguished by a consuming 
thirst for knowledge. At the age of sixteen he and his brother entered 
into a contract for the clearing and planting of four acres of land in 
order to be permitted to attend school during the winter term. A year 
after Ezra was ranked as master builder, having planned and erected 
a two-storey frame house for his father’s family. He then left 
his home and started work at Ithaca—a promising trading point 
connected with the Erie ('anal—where he toiled assiduously until trade 
grew dull. Cornell was then in his thirty-sixth year. 

Always interested in mechanical inventions he purchased the 
patent rights for the State of Maine and Georgia of an improved 
plough, and while visiting Maine he met a certain Mr. "Francis O. J. 
Smi1.ii, member of Congress and the editor of the “ Maine Farmer.” 
A friendship was formed between the two men, and not long after 
Coin ell took the chance of visiting his friend, walking 260 miles in six 
and a half days. Cornell's account of what happened when he called 
upon his friend Smith is worth recording :— 

’■ I. found Smith on hl> kn*vs in th<* middle of hi> office floor with a piece of chalk in his 
hand, t)i*: mold-hoard of « plow Iviuy by his side, and with various chaIk-murks on the lloor 
before him. He mb earnestly cnyuycil in trying to explain some plan <>r idea of his own to a 
plow manufacturer, who stood looking on with his good-natured face enveloped in a broad 
yrin that denoted his scepticism in reference to Smith's plans. On iny entrance Mr. Smith 
arose and grasping me cordially l»v the hand, said : ‘Cornell, you arc the very man I wanted 
to see. I have hecii try iny to explain to neighbour Robertson a machine that I want made, 
but 1 eammt make him understand it.' and proceeding he explained that he wanted a kind of 
scrsifHT or machine for diyyiny a ditch, that would leave the dirt deposited on each side. c 
venient ti» housed for fillitiy the ditch by means of another machine. ‘It is for laviny out 
le-leyraph pijM* underground. ('onyivs* ha* appropriated $30,000 to enable Professor Morse to 
test the practicability of hi* telegraph on a line bet ween Washington and Baltimore. I have 
taken the contract to lay th«* pija** at $100 per mile, an 1 must, have s mie kind of a machine 
to enable me to do the work at any Mich price.*" 

Cornell stooped down and with the chalk sketched a rough diagram 
of a machine which would do the work in one operation. The invention 
proved a success, and lie was employed not only to make the ditch 
digger, but also to lay the pipe. 

From the day he touched the telegraph Cornell never once looked 
back. With superb faith he plunged into the work of raising capital in 
the face of tremendous opposition. He built a short line to Boston 
and then set to work to develop his great western system ; and ere 
long Buffalo was flashing messages to Chicago. Then came his 
connection with Pennsylvania ; and Mr. Carnegie relates that the first 
thing he saw on entering the town of Pittsburg, himself a poor lad just 
out from Dumfries,* was the erection of Cornell’s telegraph poles, in 
June, 1844. This led to the formation of that great corporation, 
probably the first Trust in American history—the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. It was consolidated by Cornell. He invested all 
his savings in this one concern, and sometimes he had no money to meet 
current expenses. But hiss faith was fully rewarded : at the age of 

* first intention was to place the telegraph wires in lea*Urn pipes buried in the 

ewrfcfe; but he finally decided totmjmiA the wires m insulated jxjles in the arr.— (Author.) 
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fifty he found himself in the possession of a vast fortune—over two 
million dollars. 

His first gift to his native town was a Free Public Library. But 
the love of the farm never left Cornell. And so, in the year 1857, he 
returned to the plough, and purchased a fine estate adjoining Ithaca, 
which he turned into a Model Farm. His fellow-citizens elected him 
to the Senate of Hew York ; made him President of the State 
Agricultural Society ; and a Trustee of the new Agricultural College, 
which was then located in Seneca County. And here hangs a tale. 
Cornell found the College sadly inefficient, and in need of funds, so 
he straightway proposed to endow it with what was, in those days, a 
prodigious sum, namely, $300,000, provided it was removed to Ithaca ; 
and, further, that New York should endow it with one half the College 
Land Grant which congress had voted to every State. 

At that moment there happened to be in the Senate a man who 
was destined to become the first President of the University of Cornell, 
and whose name is indissolubly linked with the history of the 
University. This was the Hon. Andrew I). White, for sometime 
American Ambassador at Berlin. Mr. White strenuously opposed 
Cornell’s scheme, and insisted that the grant should not be divided, but 
kept entire to found a University worthy of the whole State. Cornell 
was converted to his friend’s idea ; and next session he increased his 
offer to half a million dollars provided a new institution were established 
and endowed with the whole land grant. This offer was finally accepted 
by the State though, curiously enough, Cornell was required to pay 
the sum of $25,000 for the privilege of presenting his half million of 
money, a sum which, we are happy to say, the State later refunded, and 
which Cornell immediately handed over to the University. Cornell 
then gifted, free of cost, his Model Farm, which is the present site of 
the Campus of the University. 

Of the many notable triumphs of this daring mind there is one 
which stands out an illuminating example of indomitable will, rare 
foresight, and abiding faith. We refer to Cornell’s action in dealing 
with the land grant problem. 

In the year 1862 Senator Morrill, of Vermont, brought in a Bill 
under which Congress granted certain public lands in the Far West to 
every State in the Union : and the proceeds of the sale of 
this land—or land scrip, as it was then called—were to be used to form 
a perpetual endowment fund for the establishment and maintenance of 
one or more colleges in each State where instruction might be given in 
agriculture and mechanic arts, not excluding liberal studies, and 
embracing military tactics. The share of the State of New York was 
nine hundred and ninety thousand acres. In many States this land 
scrip was at once thrown upon the market, with the result that the 
price fell to 30 cents per acre. 

To Cornell, dreaming of the project which 1m formulated in those 
memorable words : “ I would found an institution where any person 
can find instruction in any study ’’-—this splendid land endow men t fund 
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was simply being thrown away. Nearly one-fifth part of those 990,000 
acres had already been disposed of by the State when Cornell stepped 
into the breach. He volunteered to take over all the unsold land at 
30 cents per acre—thus guaranteeing the State against loss—and to 
hand over the profits to the University. At one time he had over 
$700,000 so invested, more than two-thirds of his entire fortune. The 
trustees of the University were alarmed, and urged immediate selling. 
His best friends remonstrated. But Cornell stood firm, and the final 
result was that he made the then enormous sum of more than 

$5,000,000 clear profit, which constitutes the University’® main 
endowment. His next enterprise was to bring in two railways to 
Ithaca, from the large centres of population, in order to put an end to 
the isolation of the college. When urged to rest he quaintly replied 
that he wished to make another million out of the railroads for 
University endowment. Cornell died from pneumonia on December 
9th, 1^74, in his sixty-seventh year. 


* # # 

It has been well said that tin* most striking trait in the character 
of Cornell was his remarkable foresight and absolute faith. He was 
sanguine with regard to the ultimate future of America ; he had faith 
in her destiny. Hence his unfaltering belief in the telegraph, in the 
railroad, and in the vast potentialities of land. And, lastly, he had 
faith in his University. At the opening ceremonies, standing upon the 
bare hillside in the mud and the rain, by the side of the first lone 
building, he made the daring and prophetic remark in reply to an unkind 
critic : “ Gentlemen, we have not invited you to see a University 
finished, we have invited you to see a University begun. There are 
those living who will see 5,000 students on yonder University grounds/’ 
Forty years have not yet passed since those words were spoken in the 
presence of Cornell’s life-long friend ; and the Ambassador to Berlin 
must have felt a thrill of pride at the recent centennial celebrations 
when he looked over the latest register roll and noted a total of 4,500 
students. Nor can we better close the career of the Quaker lad than 
with those simple but glowing words used by the Hon. Andrew D. 
White in his commemoration address :— 

u At this hundredth anniversary of Mr. Cornell’s birth his work 
is but just begun. The time will come when his statue will stand on 
this hill, in the midst of the old farm which he loved so well ; centuries 
hence his name will be honoured here ; and countless generations of 
students will do him just homage as one who rose above the selfishness 
of his time and lived for his fellow men.” 

* * 4 * * 

It is worthy of note that from the first the University of Cornell 
placed all studies on the basis of perfect equality. Previously, but littlte 
attention was paid to any subject not bearing upon classics and 
theology. In those days even in the mote advanced colleges students 
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who pursued courses in applied science were carefully segregated from 
the rest, and were not permitted to receive their diplomas at the same 
time, or in the same place, lest they should contaminate the consecrated 
font of classical culture. But Cornell shook off the shackles of the old 
scholasticism, spurned sectarian control, and stood free. It was the 
first modern University to allow the student freedom in the choice 
of his studies in place of the former cast-iron curriculum. Moreover, 
by means of free State Scholarships it has united the common school 
with the higher learning. Thus it is possible for a poor but industrious 
scholar to pass from the infant school to the postgraduate department ; 
or, in other words, to follow a course of some twelve years of continuous 
study without having a cent to pay. In 1872 Cornell threw open her 
doors to women students, and since that time co-education has been the 
rule. 

* * * ji¬ 

lt would take too long to discuss in detail the curriculum 
of Cornell, and we propose* to confine our concluding remarks to 
the work done and the courses offered in the College of Agri¬ 
culture. But, in passing, it may be well just to name the 
several Colleges now grouped under the? University. Tiny are as 
follows : The College of Arts and Sciences, College of Law, Medical 
College (New York City and Ithaca), New York State Veterinary 
College, New York State College of Agriculture, College of Archi¬ 
tecture, College of Civil Engineering, Sibley College of Mechanical 
Engineering and Mechanic Arts. Besides these, there is the Graduate 
Department with 421 students, and the Summer School which 
numbers over 800. The ordinary undergraduate courses cover four 
years—except in the case of Law and Veterinary Science, which 
require only three—and lead to the degree of Bachelor. The degree 
of Master is granted after one year of satisfactory post-graduate work, 
while the degree of Doctor requires three years of graduate study 
and residence. Cornell does not grant honorary degrees. In the 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Law the animal fees are $100 (£20) ; 
in the Colleges of Medicine and Engineering $150, or £30. It is 
interesting, however, to note that tuition is free to students with State 
Scholarships, to students pursuing the prescribed course in Agriculture 
and intending to complete that course, and to special and graduate 
students in Agriculture taking at least two-thirds of their entire work 
in the College of Agriculture. Cornell is a cosmopolitan University. 
According to the latest geographical census her students come from 
forty-seven States and thirty foreign countries. China sent 15, Japan 
6, and Russia 4. 

At the outset it may be well to define the functions of a modern 
Agricultural College. In the early days those Colleges were intended 
simply for instruction in applied Agriculture and the allied sciences. 
But the vast change that has come over agricultural education since 
the founding of the first college at Langsing, half a century ago, is 
Jueidly shown in that act of administration of the Cornell College of 
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Agriculture* which has signed by His Excellency the Governor on 
the 12th April, 1906, and which reads thus :— 

The object of sui«l Collect* of Agriculture hlmll be to improve the ngrifultuntl met In* Is of 
the State: to develop the »i«rrieultural resource* of the State in the production of crop* of all 
kinds, in the rearing and lu-wdin^ of live *t * K:k, in the manufacture of dairy and other 
product*, in determiiiiiifr better methods of handling and marketing such products, and in 
other ways : and to increase intelligence and elevate the stainlanl* of livinjr in the rural 
districts. For tlie attainments of these objects the College is authorized to jyive instruction in 
the sciences, arts, and practice* relating thereto, in such courses and in such manner as sliall 
besi serve the interests of the State : to conduct extension work in disseminating agricultural 
knowh-dee vbroujjrhom the State by mean- of experiments and demonstrations on farms and 
gardens, investigations of the economic and s.»eial state of agriculture, lectures, publication of 
Imllctms and reports, ami in such other ways ns may be deemed advisable in the furtherance 
of 1 1ic aforesaid objects: to make researches in the physicd, chemical, biological and other 
problems of agriculture, the application of such iuvestiiratioiis to the agriculture of New York, 
and tin* publication of the results thereof." 

]t will thus he seen that the New York College of Agriculture 
concerns itself with education, trade, transportation and all those 
agencies which aid in making the fanner a more efficient producer 
and a more effective citizen. In a word, it is designed to train lads 
for country life or the open fields as distinguished from an education 
fitting them for the city or the more or less congested centres. 

The College of Agriculture was founded by the Land Grant Act 
of .1802, while Cornell l r niversitv was incorporated by the Legislature 
of the State of New York, three years later, and opened on the 
7th of October, .1868. 

The College is provided with land, live stock, buildings, orchards, 
gardens, libraries, machinery and other equipment. The farm com¬ 
prises nearly 250 acres, and over 500 students are in daily attendance. 
Here it may be remarked that the entire farm area of the University 
of Cornell is being laid out as part of the University domain—campus 
and farms being developed in harmony and along artistic lines. 
Cornell realises that her students may, in later life, become 
missionaries in preserving natural scenery and in assisting in the good 
work of village 1 improvement. 

In the College of Agriculture you will find three great depart¬ 
ments : the Academic or Teaching Department ; the Extension 
Department ; and the lie search or Experiment Station Department. 
The Academic Department comprises the regular instruction, and 
consists of a four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
the Science of Agriculture ; but students may also pursue agricultural 
subjects in the Post-graduate Department of the University leading 
to the degree of M.S. in Agriculture and Ph.D. The purpose of the 
Extension Department is to carry practical science to the farming 
population beyond the University—a work maintained by funds 
derived from the State. The third, or Research Department, which 
controls the Experiment Station, is supported by grants from |Jbe 
Federal Government. 

* ^~~7ew bviililir^s of the College of Agriculture cost *2fto.00u.- (Avthok.) 
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Let its briefly review the field of the first Department, The 
work in the four-year course is both prescribed 1 and elective, and 
graduation follows upon the satisfactory completion of the various 
bourses, military drill, and physical training. Besides the ordinary 
bourses in English literature, languages, and the several sciences, the 
following purely agricultural studies are pursued in the College : 
Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural Botany, Entomology, Physiology 
of Domestic Animals, Agronomy, Horticulture, Animal Husbandry, 
Dairy Industry, Rural Engineering and Architecture, The Farm 
Home, Rural Economy and Sociology, Rural Art, Meteorology and 
Climatology, and Nature Study. 

At Cornell the home as well as the land is studied. The problems 
of the home fall into two sections : (a) The Internal, or Householding 
Branch ; and (6) the External, or Communal Branch, where the home 
is considered in its relation to the church and school. This work 
has been raised to the rank of university grade, and is based 
upon a good preparation in the. fundamental Arts and Sciences. The 
subject of Home Economics is taught by women specialists. More¬ 
over, as the farm is a part of the community, so the farmer is a 
part of society, and the subject of Rural Economics is daily 
becoming more important. Furthermore, it has devolved upon the 
Agricultural College to revise the rural school. At Cornell the normal 
work consists in the two-year special course in Nature study for 
teachers. Besides the Degree Courses, comprising undergraduate and 
graduate studies, there are (a) Special Courses for students who 
cannot attend the College for four or more years, and ( b) Short Winter 
Courses of eleven weeks in : General Agriculture, Dairy Industry, 
Poultry Husbandly, Horticulture and Home Economics. 

* * ’A' * 

The second great Department is that of Extension work, which 
strives to reach the farmer on his own farm. This is done by means 
of lectures, institutes and travelling schools. Naturally, such a scheme 
demands much of the time and energy of both teachers and experi¬ 
menters, and, in some cases, tends to seriously impair the instruction 
given to the ordinary student. But, as Professor Bailey truly remarks, 
a College of Agriculture cannot withdraw from the people and still 
g be able to serve them. It is now a recognised part of the curriculum 
of a modem Agricultural College to conduct demonstrations and 
variety experiments upon farms and gardens. At Cornell the work 
is truly co-operative, that is to say, the farmer provides the labour 
and reaps the crop, while the expert supervises the experiment. More 
than 500 farmers are now enrolled in these tests, which are conducted 
in forty-five counties. Then another aid is the Reading Course or 
Travelling Library, which was designed to help the fanner in selecting 
Ratable books upon farming topics, and also to 431 $* trial 

'■%» publications of the College. Thirty bulletin« iiave %een specially 
prepared for the Farmers’ Course and twenty for: 
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These bulletins are kept in stock in order to start new readers who 
may wish to join the circle. It is amazing to note the large number 
of readers amongst the farmers’ wives—20,237—as compared with 
6,593 amongst the fanners themselves. 

Next, the Extension Work in Nature Study is most comprehensive, 
and falls under three heads : (1) Gardens—with 28,168 children ; 
(2) Junior Naturalist Work—with 25,111 children ; and (3) Instruc¬ 
tion by Correspondence for Teachers—with 849 adults. 

Further, the Extension Department of the College is associated 
with the State Grange, an Agricultural Society which has a membership 
of 70,000 farmers. This Grange provides six scholarships in the 
College of Agriculture. And both College and Grange lake an-active 
part in promoting the Annual Fairs of the State and County. 
Again, students are constantly sent throughout the State to organise 
Societies, Reading Clubs, and to hold agricultural meetings. They 
are the advance agents of the College, preaching the gospel of 
Agriculture. As Professor Bailey wisely observes : “ New York State 
is the proper laboratory for the College of Agriculture.” The result 
of this wide embracing activity is best seen in the Correspondence 
Branch, which receives and answers over 60,000 letters each year. 

But, in this rapid review, we must not forget to mention the 
publications of Cornell, which are considered by competent authorities 
to be the best in the United States. Cornell was the first College 
to stand boldly out for the principle that nothing was too good for 
the farmer, and, consequently, her bulletins and leaflets are model 
publications—being beautifully printed, fully illustrated, clear and 
concise. And it may be of some interest to state that the publications 
of our own Department of Agriculture have been mainly modelled 
on those of Cornell. The following are the publications of the 
Extension Department : Junior Naturalist Monthly, Quarterly Home 
Nature Study Course, Monthly Bulletins of the Farmers’ Wives’ 
Reading Course, and, lastly, Bulletins publishing data of the various 
tests and demonstrations. 

# * * * 

Now, the third great Department at this College is that which 
comprises Research. In the year 1887, President Cleveland approved 
of the Hatch Act, which established an Experiment Station in every 
State in the Union, and, at the same time, appropriated $15,000 for 
that purpose ; and on March 16th, 1906, President Roosevelt passed 
the Adams Bill. Thus, at no distant date,’the fund accruing to the 
New York State College of Agriculture from the Federal Government 
for scientific experiments will amount to $27,000 per annum, which is to 
be set sacredly aside for scientific research. It should be clearly 
understood that the making of simple “ tests ” and “ trials,” and the 
publication of popular information does not constitute research : these 
efforts belong to the Extension Department 

So, in fntpre, the work of the Experiment Station will be devoted 
solely to investigation. As Professor Bailey truly says: “An 
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Experiment Station is not only directly valuable of itself, but it is 
essential to a modern College of Agriculture. The discovery of 
knowledge affords the example and provides for the impetus that all 
teaching needs. .Research cannot be dissociated from the teaching of 
a College and University grade. Of necessity every teacher in a 
College of Agriculture who keeps alive is an investigator ; this 
investigation should be organised and the results published. The 
student catches the spirit of it and develops a scientific habit of mind, 
taking nothing on authority, but everything on evidence.” 

Cornell is never still. Her latest educational venture is the 
Travelling Summer School of Agriculture—the first of its kind in 
America—consisting of a train made up of a number of students under 
the care of the Professor of Agronomy. The object of this enterprise 
is to study agricultural practices foreign to New York State. This 
particular train will leave Ithaca next June or July, and travel to 
Colorado, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and the Atlantic Coast States. 
Special attention will be given to such subjects as ranching, stock 
feeding, irrigation, rice, sugar cane, cotton and tobacco. The tour 
will occupy about eight weeks, and a University credit of six hours 
towards graduation will be given for the course. The Summer School 
train is not the “Gospel Train" of the Western States which we 
have already mentioned in the “Journal," but is to be used simply 
for the instruction of regular or special students in the College of 
Agriculture. 

From this imperfect sketch it, will be seen that the central thought 
which underlies all effort in the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Cornell is service to the farmers of the State. But the 
remarkable success of the College has been due, in no mean measure, 
to the influence of the Director, Professor L. H. Bailey, whose 
magnetic personality has drawn students from all parts of the world, 
and fanners from every State in the Union. And, had we time, it 
would be instructive to pass in review the life of this tireless American 
from the time he left the Michigan farm till the day he was elected 
to the Chair of Horticulture, and, later, called to re-organise the 
College of Agriculture. But it may be said in simple truth that he 
has left a glowing impress upon every phase of his varied, brilliant, 
and full career as agriculturist, author, scientist, editor, and 
educationalist. 

To*day, he is justly regarded by his fellow countrymen as the 
first authority on modern .Agriculture, and by his enthusiastic students 
as the most inspiring teacher in America. And if the lad fresh from 
the alkaline fields of the arid West holds the name of Hilgard in high 
esteem, the youth of the Empire State will yield to none in his tribute 
to Bailey of Cornell. 

* * # * 

In closing we venture to dwell for a moment upon the great 
problem of University Education in South Africa. 

Professor Huxley, in his memorable rectorial address on 
Universities—Actual and Ideal—delivered on the 27th of February, 
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1874, at Aberdeen, made a deliberate statement : 44 It may be 

doubted whether universities are the places for technical schools of 
engineering or applied chemistry or agriculture.” The brilliant 
biologist represented the highest culture of his age. But, to-day, the 
dullest freshman would know better than to make such a witless 
remark. Surely a startling change in the conception of the ideal 
university in the short space of thirty-eight years! 

The true university should aspire to teach any person—man or 
woman—anything ; and, further, it must meet the homely, practical 
wants of every citizen. That is to say, if you wish to build your 
own cottage, drive an engine or delve for gold, learn to plow or cast 
type, bake bread or tuck a blouse, or trace the racing lights and 
shadows of South African history, you should be able to find sound 
instruction in all these subjects in the several faculties of your 
University. And mark well. This is no mere fanciful sketch—for 
you will find all these courses and many more in the great new 
Universities of America. It is just this daily commingling, of scores 
of students in those various self-governing schools-—all under one 
University Crown—that turns out the finished product of the highest 
culture, the worker, the thinker and the scholar. For us in the 
Transvaal, standing at the threshold of a new educational era, and 
resolved to secure for our sons the richest learning, there looms up 
the insistent question : What shall be our model upon which to 
establish our University system? 

Shall wo follow the linos of the ancient University of Edinburgh 
—the Ahiut Mater of so many distinguished South Africans—or 
Birmingham breaking through crusted tradition and creating faculties 
of brewing and of commerce ; or Paris, venerable, and proud parent 
of all the Universities of France which have arisen to the north of 
the Loire; of the splendid schools of Central Europe, and the 
illustrious Colleges °f Oxford and Cambridge ; or Liverpool, so rich 
in these dauntless students, daring fever-swamps for the trophies of 
science ; or London, re-constructed, and at last awakening to her 
Imperial destiny ; or Berlin, maker of modern Germany ; or Leyden, 
raised to commemorate those gallant burghers in their immortal 
struggle with the power of Spain ; or, lastly, shall we model our 
young institution upon one or other of the Universities of the New 
World. 

* w X * 

In this paper we have tried to show how the farmers in 
Minnesota were the means of saving their State University from 
disruption ; and further, how the loyal support of the ruralists of New 
York consolidated Cornell and made the Agricultural College at 
Ithaca the foremost institution of its kind in America. And, frankly, 
our main purpose has been to focus the thought of our own farmers, 
upon the ripe problem of agricultural education and research. It is 
plain that the farmers of the Transvaal will have a large say in the 
future educational policy of this Colony. Shall they, like their 
American brethren, plead for Union or press for secession ? In other 
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words, will they demand separate, independent, and free Colleges of 
Agriculture, of Mines, of Arts and Science, and of Law : or rather 
federate all to form one University system? A single University for 
the whole of South Africa! Is such a scheme too bold a venture for 
which we have no guiding precedent? The Universities of America 
have amalgamated counties, and cities, and Colleges—bpt never States. 
Shall we go a step forward ? 

And, after all, what is a campus? Webster defines it as : “ The 
grounds of a College betireen ike buildings” In America it may 
consist of ten acres or a thousand. For us, why should it not comprise 
the whole of South Africa, from Simons Bay to Zumba and beyond? 
But, for the moment, the odds are all against this ideal. The whole 
tendency of modern University evolution has been toward the single, 
separate, University for the city or the State. Consider the State of 
New York. Here you will find Columbia, the University of New 
York, and Cornell ; tour to the middle west and visit Illinois where 
you will find the new University of Chicago and the old State 
University at Urbana ; pass to California, where you can inspect the 
State University at Berkeley and the famous University of Leland 
Stanford at Palo Alto—the richest College iu America. Cross to 
England and there reflect upon the sad internal jealousies which 
broke up the affiliated University Colleges of Old Victoria, and, in 
their stead, created the three new City Universities of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Leeds. All these* must make us pause. 

Moreover, the advocates of the single independent University for 
the city or State will rightly tell us that competition has helped each 
College. Thus Cornell has influenced Columbia, Chicago has revived 
Illinois, and Leland Stanford has reformed California. And, further, 
the secessionists may justly point to the advantage of one common 
campus, whether it be in a rising populous centre, or, perchance, upon 
a lonely sunlit plain. But does not the existence of the separate, 
independent College point to local pride, and, sometimes, we fear, even 
to foolish prejudice rather than to national sentiment. Why should 
not the wealthy citizen be content to say to the educational council 
of his State : “ Here is a portion of my fortune, take it and found, 
wherever you see fit, a new school, a new college, or a new hall, bearing 
my name, under your common University system, in harmony with 
your Continenlal Campus Plan ” And, finally. Does not the benefit 
of a splendid Union outweigh the advantage of purely local 
concentration? Are we strong enough to set aside all precedent, put 
our counters in the common pool, and unite all the separate Colleges 
of South Africa into one University system, even as the brave little 
Principality linked her three independent Colleges of Bangor, Cardiff, 
and Aberyswyth into the single University of Wales. 

To such a question the final answer will rest with the people of 
the Transvaal and the Sister Colonies. But, if ever we should seek 
a fresh Charter under the Crown we may well remember that fine 
old motto, “ Union is Strength,” a fitting superscription for the new 
University of United South Africa. 
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THE MAKING OF FULL-CREAM GOUDA CHEESE 
ON A DUTCH FARM. 

By Robert Pape, Government Expert in Dairying. 


S I have been asked how to set about cheese-making in this 
country, it: may interest the readers of the “ Journal” 
to hear how cheese-making is still carried on in Holland 
on several farms. 1 do not mean to say this method is 
the most up-to-date, yet I know some of the best Gouda cheese 
Holland produce* is made in this way. 

The milk is set for curdling immediately after milking. Some 
farmers transport the milk from the field to the farm in a rowing 
boat. It used to be the custom to have the cheese tub in the boat, 
pour the freshly-drawn milk into the tub and add the rennet—so 
that the milk was actually curdling during transport. This practice, 
however, is less common nowadays. 

For rennet an extract is used which is offered for sale by several 
rennet makers, and this extract does very well. The usual temperature 
for renneting is about 86 -90' Falir. or 30 -32 : Centigrade. To 
20 gallons of milk, 10 drachms of rennet extract, 16 grains of liquid 
colouring material and 5 drachms of saltpetre are added. This should 
produce a proper curd in about 30 minutes. 

The great point about cutting the curd is to fix the exact moment 
for starting this operation. The dry fiat hand is pressed gently on 
top of the coagulated milk, and when this does not adhere any longer 
to the hand when gently withdrawn, the moment fur cutting has 
arrived. A further test is t<> insert one linger vertically into the 
curdy mass and move the finger gently forward ; the breaking curd 
should then show a perfectly smooth fracture, and some clear 
transparent serum becomes visible. 

The cutting is done with American curd knives, these quite 
superseding the old-fashioned implements. The operation lasts half 
an hour or thereabouts. In the beginning the cutting is slow and 
gentle, and is increased gradually both in rapidity and strength. This 
seemingly simple process is the most difficult part of cheese-making, 
and the quality of the cheese is affected materially by it. All attempts 
to give an exact description of the cutting, to serve as a strict guide 
for cheese-makers, have failed hitherto. An experienced cheese-maker 
will base the treatment of the curds on the observations he makes 
during the cutting. Nothing definite can be said about the size^of 
the particles of the curd after cutting. I have seen them the size 
of peas, but I have seen them very much smaller indeed ; both yielding 
a good cheese in the end. 
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After cutting, the cheese tub is covered (to prevent the loss of 
heat), the curd is allowed about five minutes to settle, and part of 
the whey is then drawn off. Then the mass is carefully stirred up 
and, during* this stirring, hot water is poured in for the cooking of 
the curd. In this way the temperature is raised from 9 ft °-l 00.4° 
Fahr. ; ten minutes is allowed for re-setting, after which all the whey 
is drawn off. Every cheese vat is immersed in hot water or hot whey 
before it is brought into contact with the fresh curd. Large lumps 
of curd are put in the vats, broken up by hand (kneading), and 
pressed into shape again by means of tin? hands. The vats are left 
in the cheese tub a few moments for draining, and then the cheese 
is turned,” r.f/., taken out of the vat and re-placed, this time upside 
down. 

Next a clean, dry cheese cloth is put round the cheese. The 
cheese is then re-vatted and put under the cheese press. 

Under the press the cheese is “ turned ” a few times, and each 
time should be wrapped in a clean dry cloth, but the majority of 
makers simply wring the cloth before putting it round the cheese 
again. 

The pressure—slight in the beginning —is gradually increased 
till a maximum of about 8 lbs. for 1 lb. of fresh cheese is reached. 
The process takes about 12 hours. After pressure the cheese is taken 
from the vat, the cloth is removed, the a rim ” cut off and then put 
back into the vat, upside down. After some time the flat surface of 
the cheese begins to change to a rounded one and the cheese is left 
in the vat till both sides are equally round. Then it is left to float; 
for 36 hours in a brim* of 10 Beaumc, to be transferred after this 
to a stronger brine of 22' -21 Beauine* for 3i days. In the brine 
the cheese is turned every day. 

Next the cheese is put on shelves in the brining room in order 
to drip and dry somewhat before it is brought to the cheese-curing 
room proper. There it is placed on shelves, turned every day, and 
nibbed with a dry cloth. After three or four weeks the cheese is 
“watered,” e.g n placed in a tub containing pure cold water, left a 
couple of hours, and rubbed with a cloth. The “ watering ” is done 
in order to remove the superfluous salt in the crust. The “ maturing ” 
of the Gouda cheese takes from 5 to 8 weeks, after which the mould 
(if any) is scraped off and the cheese brought to the market for sale. 

By means of this simple process the Dutch farmers" wives and 
daughters have, for many generations, produced an article which 
found its way to the markets of the world. Could not the wives and 
daughters of the Transvaal farmer produce a good cheese by a process 
based somewhat on the above lines? Experiments would soon teach 
the exact quantities and temperatures required, and the outlay foi* 
implements is comparatively small. 

*An iugtnmient for determining t Ik.* density or specific gravity of brine,—(AUTHOR.) 
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USEFUL FACTS AND FIGURES FOR FARMERS. 

TESTS FOE SOUR SOILS. 

A simple and fairly reliable method of determining whether a 
soil is sour is to test it with blue litmus paper. This can be bought 
at a chemist's shop. Get several samples of moist soil from different 
parts of the field, mix them into a paste with water, and insert one 
end of rhe litmus. At the end of an hour, if the blue paper has 
turned red where it came in contact with the paste, probably the soil 
is sour. 

The litmus test will usually show with considerable accuracy 
whether a soil is badly in need of lime, but soils which are not actually 
sour may need it. The best way is to apply limfc to a strip of soil and 
compare the growth of crops on this strip with their growth on unlimed 
parts of the field. 

MOW TO SWEETEN SOUR SOILS. 

A sour soil should be limed at the rate of 1,000 to 4,000 lbs. per 
acre ; two tons per acre is about the maximum of application. The 
lime should be applied broadcast in late fall or early spring. The 
best form of lime to use is the water-slaked. Put stone lime in heaps 
on the ground and cover it with moist soil. In a few days the lime 
will l)e found powdered and may then be spread. If air-slaked lime is 
used,, the applications should be heavier. If lime is used in seeding 
t<» grass, apply it ten to fourteen days before seeding if possible. It 
i- not usually necessary to lime soils oftener than once in four or 
five year*. Soils"—S. W. Fletcher.) 


REMEDY FOR CALF SCOUR. 

The Maryland Experiment Station, after testing formalin for calf 
scour, announces that it has found 1 part of formalin in 4,000 parts 
of milk will almost invariably destroy the organisms existing in the 
bowels of the calf which are responsible for scour. Dissolve £ oz * 
of formalin iu 154 ozs. of water, and add a teaspoonful of this liquid 
to each lb. of milk fed to the calf.—(“ Queensland Agricultural 
Journal/’) 


TO ASCERTAIN THE AGE OF EGGS. 

There is a simple method of ascertaining the age of eggs, based 
upon the fact that the air space at the broad end of the egg increases 
with its age, says an exchange. Now, when the egg is placed in a* 
tumbler of water in which any amount of common salt is dissolved. 
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it will, with increasing age, tend even more to assume a position with 
its longitudinal axis in a perpendicular direction, A fresh laid egg 
will lie horizontally on the bottom of the vessel. An egg from three 
to five days old will rise with its broad end, so that its longitudinal 
axis is at an angle of twenty degrees. At the age of eight days the 
angle increases to 45°, at the age of two weeks to about 75°. When 
the egg is more than a month old it will float perpendicularly on its 
small end.—(“ The Nor’-West Farmer.”) 


A REMEDY FOR SCALY LEG. 

The best plan is to thoroughly scrub the legs and feet with warm, 
soapy water, using a stiff brush. After drying with a cloth apply a 
liberal dressing of kgrosene. Repeat at intervals. If a practice is 
pursued of examining the birds, say, once a fortnight, and rubbing 
the legs with a kerosene rag, this trouble may be banished.—(“ The 
Journal of Agriculture of South Australia.”) 


A CHAMPION EAR OF MAIZE. 

This ear of maize was awarded a grand championship in the 
United States, and sold for £30. The ear was 10| in. long, 7f in. 
in circumference at a point 3 inches from the butt, 6J at a point 
2 inches from the tip, had 20 rows and 1,093 kernels. The weight 
was 19 ounces. The kernels were 19-31 in. deep, 5-16 in. in width, 
and 3-16 in. thick. This ear of corn was generally conceded by the 
best judges and all present to be of outstanding excellence.— 
(“ Breeders’ Gazette.”) 


PRESERVING EGGS IN LIME WATER. 

Eggs will keep for twelve months in properly-prepared lime 
water. The lime water is prepared by slacking 1 lb. of freshly burnt 
quicklime with a small quantity of water ; the milk of lime so formed 
is stirred into 5 gallons (50 lbs.) of water. After the mixture has 
been kept well stirred for a few hours it is allowed to settle. The 
supernatant liquid, which is now saturated lime water, is drawn off 
and poured over the eggs previously placed in a crock or water-tight 
barrel. As exposure to the air tends to precipitate the lime (as 
carbonate), and thus weaken the solution ; the vessel containing the 
eggs should be kept well covered. The air may be excluded by a 
covering of sweet oil or by sacking, upon which a paste of lime is 
spread. If, after a time, there is any noticeable precipitation of the 
lime, the lime water should be drawn or siphoned off and replaced with 
a further quantity newly prepared. The eggs should be completely 
immersed throughout the whole period of preservation. Although not 
necessary to the preservation of eggs in a sound condition, a 
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temperature of 40° Fahr. to 50° Fahr, will, no doubt, materially assist 
towards retaining a good flavour, or rather in arresting that “ stale ” 
flavour so characteristic of packed eggs .—(“ Queensland Agricultural 
Journal.”) 


QUICK METHOD OF MAKING DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 

Instead of the preliminary setting up of the milk in pans for 
twelve or twenty-four hours, as the case may be, in order to allow the 
cream to rise, the milk is passed through a separator. The separator 
is regulated to take off thick cream, and this cream is then run gently 
on to the surface of some separated milk contained in tinned or 
enamelled iron pans. Scalding is then carried out in the usual manner, 
not less than half an hour being occupied by the heating process. The 
pans are then rapidly cooled, and the cream obtained in a thick clotted 
condition. Where there is a separator this is a very good way to make 
clotted cream, especially in summer, when it may always be obtained 
sweet. In hot weather, if the milk has to stand for several hours for 
the cream to rise, there is a danger of souring taking place.—(“ The 
New Zealand Farmer, Stock and Station Journal.”) 
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EXTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES, 


METHOD OF DRYING HAY IN SWEDEN. 

[The Journal of the Board of Agriculture.) 


The .following is a useful method employed for drying liav in 
central and northern Sweden, where the season is apt to be very wet 
.at the time of bay harvest. A number of light poles, some 9 ft. or 
10 ft. long, are prepared, with pointed ends. When the crop is cut, 
the poles are driven into the ground in the field in lines of four or 
five, a yard or so apart. They are placed in convenient places, and 
the two ends are strengthened by a cross support (see Fig. 1). Tarred 
cord is then stretched crosswise between the poles in three or four 
lines (Fig. 1), and the long grass or vetch is then thrown over the 
cords. It is thus, in rainy seasons, kept oif the ground, and, as the 
wind constantly blows through it, it dries rapidly after a shower, and 
a few hours' sunshine will suffice to bring it to a proper condition for 
carrying. The poles and cords are then moved elsewhere as required. 
Bv this system, in wet summers, practically 90 per cent, of the hay 
is saved, and the initial expense of cutting the poles ( which last many 
seasons), and of providing the cord i> well repaid. This method is 
universally used in Sweden. 



Further north the poles arc prepared with cross-pieces inserted, 
•or have short branches left on them (see Fig, 2). and light bars of 
wood are laid across the supports instead of the tarred cord. It is 
remarkable how few of these groups of poles suffice to hold up to the 
air the whole of a heavy crop. 

In Sweden wood is, of course, extremely plentiful, and is found 
on every large estate, so that the initial cost is comparatively small, 
jt would be especially practicable in all districts where spruce and 
-fir are abundant. 
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WHAT WEIGHT SHOULD A HORSE CARRY? 

(Queensland Agricultural Journal .) 

We are often inclined to pity a small pony carrying a heavy man 
on his back, apparently quite disproportioned to the powers of the 
animal. But it is not always the biggest horse that has the most 
carrying and staying power. During the Egyptian War, Colonel 
Drury Lowe, in his inarch to seize Cairo, was obliged to discard the 
big British troop horses and mount his big men on the small Arab 
ponies, which proved quite equal to the work. Amongst human 
beings a great, tall, gaunt man will often succumb under a load which 
a little nuggety-built man will make light of. So it is with horses. A 
thick-set pony, with a bit of breeding, will carry weight and wear 
down a brute twice Iris weight that lacks quality ; and a high-bred weed 
will, even when poor, often work to death a horse of substance. 
Nevertheless, other things being equal, size, of course, indicates 
strength, and, having this in view, an English Army Veterinary 
Surgeon, Major-General Smith, >omc time ago made exhaustive 
inquiries into the question, " What weight should a horse be asked 
to carry V' Tito method adopted was to ask an independent observer 
to estimate the horse's carrying capacity, test that in practice, and 
then weigh the hoive ; in this way the proportion which the estimated 
weight-carrying capacity bore to the body weight was ascertained. 
Veterinary Surgeon Major-General Smith's system was applied to two 
groups of horses belonging to light and heavy cavalry, and the result 
was, as we might expect, broadly speaking, the heavier the horse the 
more it could carry. Tho bridge on which the horses were weighed 
was not sensitive within 28 lbs. It was found that 13 horses whose 
carrying capacity had been estimated at an average of 170 lbs. 
weighed each 952 lbs. : that 10 whose carrying capacity had been put 
at an average of 175 lbs. weighed each 980 lbs. ; that 10 whose 
carrying power had been put at 17* lbs. (average) weighed each 
1,036 lbs. Further calculations and allowances were made to determine 
the relationship of a body-weight to carrying power, in a military sense 
—performing hard and continuous work—and it was found that, 
roughly speaking, 5f lbs. of body-weight were required to carry 1 lb. 
on the back during severe exertion. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

(The North-West Farmer.) 

There appears to be a decided awakening in Great Britain and 
European countries as to the importance of veterinary science. There 
is, Professor Berry says, an important movement everywhere visible? 
for raising the standard of veterinary education. In illustration of 
this he mentions that the Imperial Government has granted to the- 
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Dublin College £30,000, which is to be supplemented by an additional 
grant of £15,000. The Dick College at Edinburgh has been taken 
over by the Edinburgh Council, and is being heavily financed from 
the public rates, and has received private bequests amounting to 
£16,000 ; the University of Liverpool has taken over an institute 
previously in Edinburgh, and is being largely assisted by municipal 
rates ; and in London not less than £6,000 per annum is being spent 
on the veterinary college. That the standard of veterinary education 
is being considerably raised is shown, he says, by the significant fact 
that two such differently-constituted universities as Edinburgh and 
Liverpool are about to establish university degrees in veterinary 
science. Professor Berry says our aim in the Colonies should be not 
the reproduction of veterinary science of twenty years ago, but we 
should rather aim at what veterinary science was about to become 
in Great Britain. 


FARMERS’ TELEPHONES. 

(The New Zealand Farmer, Stock and Station Journal .) 

In several States in America there are as many as 30,000 farmers 
connected with the telephone at a cost of from £2 10s. to £4 a year. 
Thus the telephone removes their isolation and links them right up 
with everyday life. It brings them in direct and swift touch with 
medical aid in cases of sickness, and provided protection by bringing 
them into touch with the police ; it also is a great saving of time, 
and time is money to the producer as well as to anybody else. Consider 
the value of being in constant touch with the markets without having 
to leave the farm ; to the producer this privilege in four States in 
America is said to be worth to those who possess it no less a sum than 
£12,000,000 per annum. 

•JOLTING MILK DURING TRANSIT. 

(Queensland Agricultural Journal.) 

Another new discovery has lately been reported. In one 
particular factory it was repeatedly noticed that the milk supplied by 
farmers from a distance yielded less butter in proportion than that 
which had only to be brought a short distance. This led to experiments 
on the effect produced by the jolting to which the milk is liable during 
transport. The method adopted was as follows : A quantity of milk 
was taken and divided into three parts, from which butter was made 
after cooling, followed by ten hours’ creaming. The three parts 
(A, B, C) were, however, subjected to different treatment; A wa3 
at once cooled by means of ice-water ; B after standing two hours ; 
C after being placed in a tin can and driven about for two hours in 
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an ordinary cart. The average results were as follows : Taking the 
yield of A in butter as 100 per cent., B produced 93.2 per cent., and 
C 88.5 per cent. These figures show that it is by no means a matter 
of indifference whether the milk is at once cooled or whether it gets 
a prolonged shaking. The shaking seems to diminish the yield, causing 
great uncertainty and irregularity in the results. Finally, keep good 
cows, feed them well, give them plenty of food and shelter, treat them 
kindly, and observe scrupulous cleanliness, and prosperity is assured. 


COLD STORAGE TEMPERATURE. 

(The New Zealand Farmer, Stock and Station Journal.) 

In the evidence of the Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner 
before the House of Commons Committee on Agriculture there appear 
figures on cold storage temperatures which should be of interest to 
produce dealers and shippers. The safe storage temperatures for 
different commodities are :— 

Apples (long storage), 31-34 degrees. 

Apples (short storage), 40-45 degrees. 

Butter (long storage), 10 degrees. 

Butter (short storage), 20-25 degrees. 

Cheese (cool cured), GO degrees. 

Cheese (ordinary cured), 35-40 degrees. 

Eggs, 40-45 degrees. 

Potatoes, 36 degrees. 


PREPARATION OF WOOL FOR MARKET. 

(The Journal of the Board of Agriculture.) 

The Home Wool Buyers’ Association have issued the following 
suggestions to wool growers on the preparation of wools for the 
market:— 

Washing .—Sheep to be carefully washed and clipped within 10 
or 32 days after washing, other wise the wool cannot fairly be sold 
as washed. Sheep should be properly dagged before washing, as the 
manure not only discolours the water but damages the fleece. 

Clipped token Dry .—Sheep to be thoroughly dry before being 
dipped, as wool clipped in a damp state quickly deteriorates in 
appearance and value. 

Clipping Yard .—The yard or shed where clipping takes place to 
be kept as clean as possible. Every care should be used to keep the 
wool free from grass, straw or vegetable matter. 
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Winding Wool. —The fleece to be neatly wound (no string or 
twine should be used). All daggings to be taken off. Locks and broken 
wool to be packed separately. 

Dip. —No dip which discolours the wool should be used. 

Branding .—The sheep to be branded in such a manner that little 
of the marking remains when fleece is clipped. All parts affected by 
tar and composition have to be clipped off before the wool can be 
used, these being of little value. The Association recommends all 
sheep to be marked with a mixture that is soluble in hot water, and 
whenever possible on the head. 

Storing .—It is very important that wool should be stored in a 
dry place, and kept as clean as possible. No grain should be near the 
wool as it is often carried into the pile by vermin. 

Weighing .—No reliance can lx* placed on the weights of wool 
weighed in bnlk at the railway stations. The Association recommends 
that wool should be weighed in some more reliable manner. The 
railway companies only weigh for traffic purposes and do not guarantee 
correct weight between buyer and seller. 
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DIARY FOR FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 


NOTES ON THE FARM. 

By Alex. Holm, F.H.A.S. 

(General Manager, Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom). 
February, 

Frequent ami heavy rainfall characterises the normal weather 
conditions of this month. 

Crops and Cullivaiions .—Only in exceptional eases are seeding 
and planting operations performed during this month. For ordinary 
summer crops the period is too late, and it is too early for sowing 
ordinary winter irrigated crops. In Middle and Low Veld districts, 
and in well-sheltered situations, potatoes for winter arid spring use 
may he planted early in the month. Early and medium early varieties 
only should b^ planted at this season in localities where frosts take 
place. The best of such varieties are Early Rose, Epicure, May 
Queen, Sharpe’s Express, British Queen and Sutton’s Flourball. ♦ 

Barley, to be cut for green fodder early in winter, should be 
sown this month, but as it is often destroyed by “ Aphides,” it may 
be regarded as a risky crop. 

Grasses and winter pasture plants for green feed during the 
winter months may be sown up to the middle of the month if the 
weather is favourable., oc\, showery. If possible, they should be sown 
with the January rains, and, in any case, it is not considered advisable 
to sow them after the middle of February. A firm seed bed, with 
a loose fine surface tilth 2 inches deep, should be prepared, and, in 
all cases, the seed should be ban-owed in with a light harrow 
immediately after sowing. On loose, or sandy soils, rolling after 
brairding, preferably with a ring roller, is recommended with a view 
to giving the plants root hold. Before sowing, an application of 
200 lbs. per acre of superphosphate, dissolved b >nes, guano, or bone 
flour is recommended. 

It may here be observed that the experiments of the Government 
Agrostologist. and Botanist have demonstrated that certain grasses and 
plants and mixtures thereof can be successfully grown on dry land 
for winter feed for small stock, but it is advisable to sow them on 
good land and land which naturally conserves moisture, water¬ 
logged soils should be avoided. Since, during the months from July 
to September, when this feed is required, comparatively little growth 
takes place, it is necessary to sow considerable areas in order to provide 
sufficient feed for the sheep or other small stock. 

For purposes of providing’winter feed for sheep and young stock, 
the writer is of the belief that certain winter varieties of oats, wheat 
and rye can also be successfully grown on many of the soils in the 
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High Veld of the Eastern Transvaal. The success of the winter oat 
erop has already been demonstrated on some such farms, and, upon 
application, the writer will supply seed of varieties recommended for 
this purpose. This seed should be sown from the middle of February 
to the middle of March, so that the crop may become well established 
with the late summer and autumn showers. The crop can be grazed 
during the months of July and August, and, since the varieties 
indicated possess great powers of tillering and of second growth, they 
may be expected, with normal spring rains, to produce a fair crop of 
forage or grain in December. 

Irrigated land which has borne a crop harvested in November or 
December, and which is to be re-sown in the following season, should 
be ploughed up if this has not already been done in January. This 
will stop the growth of summer weeds and grasses, will expose the 
land to the ameliorating influences of the atmosphere, will cause a 
better tilth to be obtained when the land is cross-ploughed before 
sowing, and a heavier crop will be grown. 

Weeds grow apace during this month, and special attention should 
be given to horse-hoeing and hand-hoeing of the different crops. It 
is wiser to grow only as large an area of crops as can be properly 
managed with the staff of employees available than to grow an 
extensive area which is neglected and in which the crop struggles for 
its existence side by side with weeds. 

Live Stock .—Diseases of stock, e.g., horse sickness, blue tongue, 
parasitic worms, are the dread of the stock-breeder during this month 
in particular, and the wetter it is the greater are the losses. The 
researches of Dr. Tlieiler have produced preventive measures of 
inoculation in mules and in sheep for combating the two former, and 
farmers and stock-breeders are advised to apply to the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon located in their district for assistance and advice 
in this connection. 

Parasitic worms, such as “ wire ” and “ thread ” worms in sheep, 
which are responsible for great mortality among sheep, especially 
lambs, are mostly spread from stagnant surface pools of water in which 
the sheep drink. As far as practicable,- they should be fenced or 
drained off. Treatment of these worm diseases consist in administering 
copper sulphate (blue stone), or Stockholm tar. The former is 
attended with some risk, but the writer has experience of the latter 
treatment proving entirely successful. Give one tablespoonful of 
Stockholm tar to each sheep—empty into the mouth with a tablespoon, 
and repeat two or three times at intervals of a week to ten days in 
the worst cases. 

In well managed pig herds, the second litters will be dropped 
this month. The young pigs then born will be old enough and strong 
enough to withstand the cold of the winter mouths, and, therefore, 
continue in a thrifty growing condition. 

The advantages of allowing stock of all Muds to run in encamp 1 
ments instead of being confined in dirty wet kraals during the night 
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will be particularly apparent during the wet weather, since they will 
b© more comfortable, will rest better, and, therefore, thrive better on 
the open veld. The stock-breeder can make no better investment than 
to fence in a part of his holding in the most sheltered situation for 
this purpose, even if he has insufficient capital to fence the whole of 
his farm. 


March. 

Crops and Cultivation .—Ploughing for the winter cereal crops 
under irrigation should be pushed ahead. Land which is ploughed 
before the autumnal rains have ceased can be brought into better tilth 
for the sowing of crops, moisture will be conserved in the soil, and 
less irrigation will be required during the winter and spring. Late 
varieties of wheat, oats and rye, i.e. } varieties which take a long time 
in coming to maturity should, if possible, be mown this month. As 
a general rule, varieties of crops which require a considerable time 
to fully develop yield heavier crops than early varieties. Barley which 
is intended to be cut for green fodder in July or August should be 
mown this month. In order to grow it successfully for this purpose 
it must be sown on rich or well-manured land. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down regarding the quantity 
of seed which should be sown on a given area. The quantity will 
vary according to the character of the soil, the cultivations, the variety 
sown, and whether drilled or broadcasted. As a general rule, the more 
fertile the soil and the better the tilth and the after cultivations, the 
less seed will be required. Again, warm soils, such as sandy and 
loamy soils, would require less seed than the colder clayey land. 

Varieties which tiller greatly, Le which send out shoots from 
the parent plant, should be sown less thickly than those which do not 
possess this habit of growth. In drilling, less seed is required than 
in broadcasting. When sown in the latter manner a proportion of the 
seed is very often either buried too deeply or is insufficiently covered. 
The seeding of these crops will vary as follows :— 


Wheat . . 

Oats 

Bye 

Barley . . 


Per acre. 

50 to 100 lbs. 
BO to 120 lbs. 
75 to 120 lbs. 
80 to 120 lbs. 


The unevenness in the character of the growth of cereal crops 
in this Colony is very marked, and is very largely brought about 
through want of thoroughness in the cultivation, imperfect seeding, 
and haphazard irrigation. It has been said that up-to-date harvesting 
machinery cannot be used on account of this unevenness which makes 
itself particularly evident in the ripening of the crop. The machinery, 
however, is not at fault, but the grower himself. Farmers should 
4 
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strive to grow full crops over the whole area sown. Then, and then 
only, will they be able to compete successfully against the cheap 
producer. 

Haymaking will, in some cases, commence this month, and, after 
the second week, fairly good weather may he expected for the purpose. 
Notes on Ibis work appear under April. 

Some silage crops will be ready for cutting and ensiling this 
month. An article on this subject in the July, 1906, number of this 
u Journal ” gives full particulars on this subject. 

Live Slock .—Little remains to be added to the notes of previous 
months. For a winter supply of milk the cows should begin to calve 
this month. Calves born at this season also thrive well. They will 
be practically weaned before milk becomes scarce and valuable, and 
with a little feeding during the remainder of the winter months, they 
will be strong enough and old enough to thrive on the veld during 
the following summer. 

April. 

Crops and Cullivalions .—On cropping farms, especially where 
irrigation is pursued, this month is a busy one. 

The seeding of the winter forage and grain crops will be in full 
swing, haymaking and ensilage should he completed, and a beginning 
will be made in the harvesting of* the mealie crop. 

Winter cereal crops under irrigation should, as far as possible, be 
sown this month. A braird obtained with the usual autumnal showers 
is advantageous, and, if the crop becomes well established before the 
dry winter sets in, less irrigation will be required to bring it to maturity. 
If practicable, the land should be ploughed in the opposite direction 
to that in which the water flows in irrigation. The seed bed for 
winter crops should be carefully prepared with the use of harrows and 
cultivator. Leave the surface with a loose tilth, not too fine, in order 
to prevent the soil packing and consolidating on the surface after 
being irrigated. The use of labour-saving implements, such as reapers 
and hinders, will be greatly facilitated if an even seed bed is prepared. 

The prevalence of smut and bunt in the grain crops grown in 
this country frequently involves serious loss, especially in the wheat 
crop. A practical method of prevention consists in mixing the grain 
with a solution of copper sulphate. One pound of this dissolved in 
1 gallon of water is sufficient for 1 sack or muid of grain. If it be 
obtained in the ground form it can be dissolved in cold water. It 
• should be sprinkled over the mass of grain in the proportion stated, 
and the whole should be turned over two or three times. About six 
hours afterwards it will be fit for sowing. Other excellent methods 
of prevention can be used, and the formalin treatment described by 
"the Mycologist in the January, 1906, number of this " Jcmnaal-is 
•recommended. 
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Haymaking .—Grass is too frequently out for hay when it is too 
old or has been frosted, both resulting in a deterioration of its feeding 
qualities. It should be cut when still green, and before the seed has 
ripened. Haymaking is a simple operation in this climate on account 
of the abundance of sunshine and the infrequency of rain. As a rule, 
the grass should be raked together the following day after mowing, 
and on the next day it should be fit for stacking. If, however, the 
crop is heavy, the rows of hay which have been raked together may 
require turning over with a fork. The main object to be secured in 
haymaking is to get the moisture in the grass evaporated as quickly 
as possible while its greenness is still preserved. For home consumption 
it is advisable to store the hay in stacks instead of baling it direct 
from the field. Hay matures in the stack and improves in palatability 
by being slightly “ sweated.” The practice of moistening hay in bales 
or otherwise cannot be too strongly condemned. Mouldy hav is the 
result, and is often found in the interior of bales of hay offered for 
sale. 

A rectangular stack 10 yards long by 5 yards wide, carried up 
to 0 or 10 feet at the eaves and then “ topped ” with a sloping roof 
will be found a convenient size, and will hold about 20 tons of hay. 
About 15 lbs. of salt per waggon load and sprinkled over the stack 
is recommended, especially in eases where the hay is not of the best 
quality. 

The making of silage from maize ami .sorghum should be 
completed this month. 

Manna will, in most cases, bo ready for harvesting. “ Boer and 
other varieties make good fodder, but care should be taken to cut 
the crop before it is too ripe and to have it thoroughly dried before 
storing. 

Teff grass, which is now so largely grown for making hay, will, 
in all probability, be ready for mowing early in the month. Special 
attention is drawn to the fact that this grass should be cut as soon 
a°. the ears or heads come into bloom. The seed ripens very quickly, 
and while the grass is still green, and if the crop be not cut until 
this stage is reached, the hay will not be of the best quality. 

Live Stock .—With the change of the season particular attention 
should be paid to the health of the stock. Chills may be expected, 
and if care be taken to treat the symptoms as soon as they appear, 
frequent losses from pneumonia and other inflammatory diseases may 
be prevented. Calves born in spring should now be weaned, and, if 
the grass is not good, give them some extra feeding to prevent them 
from losing condition and to keep them growing. The castration of 
the bull calves should be completed early this month before frosts set 
in, " Spare not the knife ” is a good axiom in breeding. Too many 
males are left to procreate their species. Many a cross-bred animal 
may be individually a good beast, but a cross-bred male should nSt 
be used for service. Let the male, which stamps the character of the 
herd, be pure bred. 
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In districts where lambs are desired in September and October, 
the rams should be placed with the ewes during this month. The 
gestation period of a ewe is 20 to 21 weeks. Care should be taken to 
have the ewes in good improving condition, if possible, when the rams 
are placed with them. A better “ crop ” of lambs will be secured, 
and, in certain breeds, the percentage of twins will be greater. 

April is a suitable month for dipping ; too great importance 
cannot be attached to proper and systematic dipping for the eradica¬ 
tion of scab. The common practice of hand-dressing affected animals 
is most unsatisfactory, and is not attended with the same good results 
as dipping. In districts where water is scarce, sheep farmers should 
endeavour to make arrangements for the storage of a supply of water 
on their own farms, so that dipping might be carried out more 
effectually, and with better facilities. 

In some districts lameness with intense pain is often caused 
among sheep by ticks, which generally burrow into the tissues 
immediately above the hoof, though sometimes they attach themselves 
further up the leg. Lame sheep of the flock should be examined for 
this daily, and the ticks should be carefully removed. If the part be 
inflamed or “festering,” apply a little tar, or wash with Jeyes’ Fluid 
or other disinfectant. 


THE GARDEN. 

By Alex. II. Stirkat, K.H.S. (Loud.), Superintendent of 
Parks, Johannesburg. 


In the following monthly notes it is impossible to give full cultured 
details respecting the cultivation of all the varieties enumerated, the 
primary object being to direct attention to the work to be done, and 
which should be prepared for during the months under review, and 
to give reminders to amateurs and others interested in the general 
work of the garden. 

February. 

February and the two succeeding months may be regarded as 
the autumn of the Transvaal. Most spring sown flowers and vegetables 
will be nearing their best, and preparations may now be made for 
supplying the winter requirements and the early spring with strong 
and hardy plants for bedding out at that time. 

Vegetables .—The following varieties of vegetables may be sown 
during this month :—Lettuce, brown beans, Brussels sprouts, cress, 
cabbage, mustard, leek, carrots, cauliflowers, celery, parsnips, peas, 
radish, beat. 

Any young cabbage, cauliflower, celery, leek and Brussels sprouts 
which were sown during the previous months, and are now strong 
enough, may be transplanted into their permanent positions, but not 
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until the ground has been thoroughly prepared by manuring, 
trenching, etc. It is a common practice for the inexperienced 
performer to insert the young plants too loosely in the ground, and, 
as the saying is, “ hanging them,” with the undesirable result that 
the young rootlets never take a hold of the earth and the young plants 
ultimately die. These plants, when being transplanted, should be well 
rammed at the root by the dibble to ensure the plants growing 
immediately after planting. 

Such vegetables as cabbage, cauliflower, etc., should be earthed 
up as soon as they become established. From experience I have 
noticed that the growth of these is more rapid when this is done, 
and the moisture is husbanded to a greater degree. Occasional hoeing 
is of material assistance to all vegetable crops, and must be attended 
to in order to obtain the best results. 

Flowers .—Chrysanthemums will now be a showing flower. These 
should be properly staked, and, if large blooms are required, it will 
be necessary to disbud freely, leaving the crown bud for specimen 
purposes ; those growing in tins or pots should be topped dressed 
with a composition of well rotted manure and loam, together with a 
small quantity of bone meal. This composition, when applied to the 
tins, should be gently rammed, in order to prevent it from being washed 
over the edge of the tins when watering. In a subsequent note I 
intend to furnish a list of the best varieties suitable for our climate, 
and those which have been found most profitable in the Transvaal. 

The flower borders will now be at their best, but preparation 
should be made for augmenting the supply of flowers during the 
winter months. 

The young plants of wallflower, ten-week, or Brompton stock will 
soon be ready for planting into the positions in which they are intended 
to flower, and if these are planted in well-prepared ground and in a 
sheltered position, they should give a creditable display during the 
dreary days of winter. 

During this month most of the varieties of trees and shrubs may 
be sown. Small nursery beds shotild be prepared, and, in this 
connection, I have found it a very wise method to have gum or other 
poles run along either side of the bed, and at a height of about 9 in. 
from the ground; straw mats or bags can be run along this during 
stormy weather and afford shelter during the cold nights which we 
may experience at any time, and when once these seedlings have a 
check in this manner, they rarely recover afterwards. 

Any budding of roses requiring to be done should be immediately 
taken in hand before the season advances any further. 

In the glass house or conservatory, special attention should be 
given to the young cineraria, primula, and other similar plante 
intended to supply early spring flowers. With regard to the former, 
a strict watch should be maintained for any green fly, and whenever 
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any are visible the plants should be occasionally dipped in a solution, 
of soapy water or the plants fumigated if the conditions are favourable- 
for such. 

Attention might be directed to the fungus found to be attacking 
many of the j>elargonium leaves in some parts of the country, and 
this disease, if not arrested, may ultimately create considerable havoc 
with our plants. During the early part of 1902 I find the English 
authority, Mr. Geo. Massee, reporting on the “ geranium leaf rust 
as follows :— . 

“ The fungus on pelargonium leaves is the African species of 
‘ geranium leaf rust,’ Puecinia granularis, K. and C. Diseased plants 
should be. isolated, and the diseased leaves removed as quickly as the 
health of the plant will allow. Spraying with Condy’s Fluid would 
prevent healthy plants from becoming infected. The fungus is not 
uncommon on wild species of pelargonium in South Africa, and has 
probably passed from such wild plants to the cultivated ones. The 
fungus is a very interesting species not previously known as attacking 
cultivated plants. Care will have to be taken that it is not imported 
into Europe.” 

It is to be hoped that the foregoing measures will be instituted 
and thus be instrumental in mitigating the dissemination of the 
disease. 

Mabch. 

Hoeing, weeding and watering may take a portion of valuable 
time, but it is important for a garden and its cultivation. Where 
such operations cannot be executed at the right time, and in a 
methodical manner, mulching for special kinds of flowers and vegetables 
may be instrumental in reducing the water bill ; attacking the self- 
sown weeds as soon as they appear will reduce the cost of cleaning. 

Young cabbage and other members of the Brassica tribe may 

now be planted out, and, if sown during the former month, will now 

be large enough for transplanting. Thin out all crops as soon as they 

can be handled. If any have come up too thickly, it may be well 

to cut with a knife those not wanted, so that when pulling out the 
thinnings, the roots of those which are to remain are not disturbed. 
It is wise that these should have timely attention—rather go over 
them twice than that they should suffer. Parsley may be thinned out 
where ready, the thinnings may be planted out into good rich soil to 
supply the demands in winter. All superfluous growths may be 
removed from tomato plants, and thereby allow the crop to swell out. 
It is well, at least once a year, to look over all borders divided by 
small paths to see that they arc being kept to their proper widths. A 
neat, strong Btick put securely in the ground at each comer, is a good 
help to keep lines straight. When advocating order and arrangement 
in the strictest sense, we look upon time lavished on the vegetable 
borders by merely tampering with the surface of the soil simply to 
give “dress” in a kitchen garden, as worse than time lost. It is 
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mischief to make soil fine and smooth like dust among growing crops. 
I would object to a weed more than a clod at any time, and stones, 
where not over large, are a decided advantage in most soils. 

In the flower garden special attention should be given to all 
young plants intended for bedding out next month, as no doubt success 
lies in having robust plants when transplanting into their permanent 
positions. All roses which were bedded during the two previous 
months should be well looked after, and the bud, which will now be 
beginning to show signs of growth, should be well staked, otherwise 
the young succulent growths may be easily broken and the plants 
permanently destroyed. Remove all suckers immediately they appear. 
All young trees may now be transplanted from the seed beds into rows 
as soon as they are large enough to handle. Be careful to shade with 
mats or branches all young seedlings until they are strong enough ; 
such covering may be thrown over the gum poles previously described 
in the notes for the previous month. The hoe should be actively 
utilised in the flower borders, and all weeds kept from seeding. 

April. 

Small sowing of the following vegetables may be made any time 
-during this month :—Cabbage, cauliflower, onion, parsley, leek, 
mustard, endive, turnip, radish, carrot, lettuce, etc. 

Asparagus beds should be top-dressed with well rotted manure. 
Thin out and transplant, for successive crops, such plants as cabbage, 
■cauliflower and lettuce. I have found the following cabbage to be the 
best for sowing during the present month : Wheeler’s Imperial and 
Enfield Market, which should be finally planted in rows 2 feet apart ; 
set* that the rows are running in such a manner that they can be 
easilj’ watered by irrigation, that is, where such a course is permissible. 

All superfluous shoots should be taken from tomato plants in 
order to hasten the ripening of the fruit. Parsley should be well 
watered with liquid manure, as I know no other vegetable which is 
more appreciated than a sprig of parsley during any period of the 
year, and, with judicious planting, a small quantity would be obtain¬ 
able during any portion of the year. Where the ground and situation 
is very cold it might be wise to afford some light protection in the 
way of covering, such as old glass frames, sacking or branches thrown 
over the plants at sunset and again removed in the early morning. 

Although the operations of this month are not the most severe, 
many details to be carried out are of paramount importance. Every¬ 
thing taken in hand should be done well seeing that the winter is 
approaching, and any apparent defects should be remedied before it 
is found to be too late, because the supplies of the garden dnring the 
winter will depend greatly upon the good or bad management whiSh 
is manifested at this period of the year. All the autumn sowings 
should not only be attended to, but great care taken of them if a 
regular growth is to be obtained. One great difficulty is the probability 
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of the ground becoming too dry ; the best means of preventing this, 
without over-watering the seeds, would be to have the ground 
thoroughly soaked before the seed is sown, and then covered with 
bundles, mats, etc., until the seeds begin to germinate. 

In the flower garden the floral display is perhaps greater now than 
at any other period of the year, and, although we may be compliment¬ 
ing ourselves on having the grass and weeds well under control, yet 
there remains much to be done if high-keeping is desired, and a flower 
garden not under high-keeping is certainly not a very pleasure-giving 
object. The picking of decaying flowers, dying leaves, irregular 
growths, and keeping edges clear of the plants, are just a few of the 
miscellaneous things requiring attention. 

The propagation of plants for next season’s supply will demand 
a lot of attention now, and no time should be wasted in getting a 
good supply of cuttings inserted, care always being exercised that only 
those varieties worthy of retaining are propagated, and, in this 
connection it is advisable to mark with an indelible label such varieties 
as are worthy of perpetuating. 

Roses in tins or pots may have their drainage made right, the 
inert soil removed, and a good surface given. Chrysanthemums may 
now be liberally treated by frequent applications of diluted manure 
water ; those in borders to be provided with stakes, and the plants 
protected from the destroying winds so prevalent at this period of the 
year. 

I find penstemons one of the most acceptable border plants we 
have, and should be largely propagated now, and their being hardy 
adds materially to their value. All seed pods should be kept picked 
off except in cases where it is intended to propagate from seed. 

Carnations, pinks and picotus that were layered should now be 
well rooted, and may now be severed from the parent plants, care being 
taken that the young rootlets are not damaged during the operations. 

Pot on cineraries, primulas, browallias, etc., before they become 
pot-bound. Allowing them to become pot-bound, or the soil to become 
stagnant or sour, gives the plants a check from which they rarely 
recover. 

All greenhouse shrubs should be got well ripened (to stand the 
winter) as circumstances will allow. Judicious watering, soil and 
drainage, freeing from worms and careful watering are the predominat¬ 
ing requirements at the present time. 

Cyclamen should not be lost sight of ; careful watering and 
plenty of air are the essential needs in order to obtain the best plants. 
I hope in a future note to specify more minutely the particular 
requirements of the cyclamen, and why it should be more extensively 
grown in this country. 

Though insects may probably not cause so much trouble at this 
season of the year, the plants should be well supervised and protected 
from the attacks of scale, mealy-bug, and thrip. Frequent examina¬ 
tions should be made. 
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THE ORCHARD. 

By R. A. Davis, Horticulturist. 


February. 

The principal work in the orchard this month should consist in 
harvesting the crop of peaches, plums, nectarines, etc., and too much 
attention cannot be given to the selection of the fruit for market. All 
injured specimens should be rejected, and care should be taken to see 
that no fruit injured by insect pests, Such as beetles, fruit flies, etc., is 
included amongst that which is intended for sale. No profit can be 
possibly attached to such fruit. The question of neat and attractive 
packages is one which should receive due attention. Much improvement 
has taken place during the last two or three years in this particular, but 
it cannot be too frequently or too urgently stated that there is still lots 
of room for improvement in this direction. Our Cape friends continue 
to send us large quantities of all kinds of soft fruit, and it usually 
arrives in good order, thanks to the careful packing it undergoes. They 
set us such an example in this matter that we cannot afford to overlook, 
with careless methods our markets would be useless to them ; as it is, 
the Rand is looked upon as the best market in South Africa. 

Budding may be done this month on most kinds of deciduous trees. 
Buds put in now should be fully ripe, plump looking and matured, not 
taken off tips of growing twigs, but rather towards the base of t 1 ' 
growths. After placing the bud see that it is securely fastened in 
by tying with raffia, which is best for this purpose. No growth is 
needed until spring, the bud should remain dormant until August or 
September next. 

Summer pruning may also be done on young trees. This consists 
in thinning out new growths which are not needed, topping long 
stragglers to a reasonable height, and generally trimming off anything 
which is not in accordance with a symmetrical head to the tree. 
Orchard lands should also be looked after with a view to keeping down 
weeds which grow in the Transvaal to perfection. Frequent use of 
the cultivator or harrow should be sufficient for this. 

Citrus .—Young orange and lemon trees may still be planted up 
to the middle of the month, but only in such cases as have been 
compulsorily left over from last month. The end of January is quite 
late enough to plant these. Budding may also be done, and the same 
precautions should be taken as mentioned with regard to other trees. 
Apart from these two items there is little to do in the orange grove, 
excepting to keep an ever watchful eye for all kinds of scale insects, 
and when these are found go for them at once. The longer you delay 
the stronger hold they get, and the more work they provide you with. 

* * * * 

March. ^ 

Deciduous .—A few late peaches are still to be found, principally 
blood peaches as they are termed on account of their red flesh ; these 
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are of value because they are late, and should, if nicely packed, fetch 
good prices. The only other fruit on the trees are apples and pears, 
and it is good to note that these are more in evidence than previously. 
A good number of these trees have been planted, and are proving 
profitable, especially the late varieties. It is out of the question for the 
ordinary grower to attempt cold storage of this fruit at present. 
Possibly, as the Co-operative Societies advance, storage facilities may 
be found in some centres ; meanwhile it may be suggested that the 
apple keeps exceedingly well if stratified in sand which is quite dry. 
The best way to do this is to place a layer of sand in the bottom of a 
box with a layer of apples packed on it, not touching each other, and 
the process repeated until the box is full, sand, apples and so on. It is 
an old fashioned custom, but has been found to work well in the 
Transvaal. 

Citrus .—There is not much to be done in the orange grove this 
month in the way of actual necessary work, but attention is always 
needed in the matter of root rot, and growers cannot be too careful 
about this important matter. It is the only really serious trouble we 
have to contend with, and too much care cannot be taken to keep one’s 
trees free from it. At the risk of repetition, which after all is 
sometimes of real benefit, the rule must be again laid down that 
irrigation water must not be led up to the trunks of the trees—no basins 
must be made for water to flow into in the old fashioned way. Almost 
any kind of wood, dead or alive, will rot if it remains in water long 
enough, and the roots of the orange arc especially susceptible to disease 
if treated in this manner. Therefore, rather lead the water in furrows 
between the rows where the feeding roots are to be found, and when 
you give water do the thing liberally, and soak the land thoroughly. As 
soon afterwards as possible cultivate the ground and keep it clean. One 
good irrigation of this kind does more good than half-a-dozen little 
driblets applied frequently. In the former case, the water sinks in 
deeply, and the roots go down into the land to seek it. In the latter 
insufficient water is applied to do more than wet the surface, and 
possibly the top few inches, so the roots tend upwards in search of 
moisture—quite the wrong place for them. Then, if a period of 
drought comes along, no impossible thing, the leaves begin to turn 
yellow, and the tree becomes sickly and occasionally dies. Again, do 
not make the mistake of irrigating too frequently. More orange trees 
die from getting too much water in the Transvaal than from any other 
cause. 

Afbil. 

Deciduous .—This is one of the slackest months in the year in the 
deciduous orchard. The fruit has been gathered, and it is not yet time 
for pruning and spraying. One may, however, do a little cleaning up, 
mend fences and so on, also mark down any unprofitable trees for 
working over in July or August. Considering also the large numbers 
of cases where u curl leaf ” of the peach was present last season, it may 
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be as well to remind growers that although this trouble is rather worse 
in this country than in any other which the writer has yet seen, it is 
possible largely to minimize its effects if not entirely prevent it. 

The preventive measure is spraying in July—or one to three 
weeks before the blossoms open—with either the Bordeaux or lime 
sulphur and salt mixtures, and it must be especially borne in mind 
that for either of these to be really effective good unslaked white lime 
must be used in the making of them. This is mentioned because poor 
results were shown in some cases last season after the use of the 
•common grey lime. 

The Entomologist is always ready to afford information with regard 
to these and other sprays. 

('Urns .—Early oranges should now’ be making their appearance 
on our markets, and the irrigation of those trees which bear them 
should have ceased ; in fact, with such a rainfall as last year, it should 
not he necessary in the summer months. In some districts it is possible 
immature oranges will be dropping from the trees, perhaps in some 
cases already coloured, and in others still green. It would be as well 
to cut some of these open and investigate the contents, with the object 
of finding out whether or not any grub has been at work ; if any should 
be found the Department would be glad to receive same for examination 
by the Entomologist. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This column will be devoted to correspondence, and an endeavour made to 
reply to all inquiries upon agricultural topics, or concerning any of the articles 
published from time to time in the “Journal,” 

Correspondents will kindly write on one side of the paper only. No manuscript 
will be returned. 

All letters must be addressed to the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal,” 
Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 


To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—As a matter which will possibly interest your numerous 
readers I would like to mention the following facts in connection with 
some of my fruit trees, especially those which were inclined to be 
barren. 

In one instance I had a vine growing close to a pear tree. The 
pear tree had no fruit on for two or three seasons ; about the fourth 
season I discovered a good many pears on one particular branch. On 
closer examination I found a feeler from one of the runners of the 
vine tightly entwined round this branch of the pear tree. The remain¬ 
ing portion of the tree had practically no fruit on at all. 1 may slate 
that this particular tree was grafted. 

The idea of the tight entwining of the vine on the tree at once 
appealed to me as a probable remedy for trees which are inclined to 
be barren, so I adopted it in respect of the other trees on my property 
by twisting a piece of stout wire round the main stem of the* tree 
with the result that trees which I really intended to root up as im 
good are now prolific fruit producers. 

This appears to me to be of such great interest that 1 should 
like to know from you whether any similar instances have been brought 
to your notice. 

Yours, etc., 

DAN STEYN. 

Florida. 

Answer : 1 must first of all compliment you on the power of 
observation which led you to trace the cause of the bearing of one 
branch of your pear tree, and, secondly, state that this enabled you 
to discover anew for yourself one of those fundamental principles of 
nature upon which all scientific fruit culture is based. 

The system of “ choking the tree ” has been in use in the older 
countries of Europe from time immemorial. It is quite probable that 
it was adopted owing to the beneficial results to barren trees having 
been discovered possibly by accident or as a result of observation, as 
in your own case—whether the principle which governs the system 
was understood or not is another matter—at all events the results 
were obtained, and that was the main object. 
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The natural tendency of most fruit trees in a climate such as ours 
with a warm and wet summer climate resembling sometimes the 
atmosphere of a forcing house, is to put on a large wood growth 
annually ; this is caused by the rapid flow of sap induced by the 
conditions named, and is, in many cases, conducted at the expense of 
the production of fruit-bearing spurs. Thus, one often sees pear trees 
up to ten or more years of age which have grown into quite large 
handsome trees, but which have never had a single fruit on them. The 
rapid flow of sap has caused the growth of wood, it always has done 
so, and always will do so—that is one of nature’s laws. Conversely, 
sap which is compelled to travel slowly forms fruit spurs, and does 
not cause much wood growth : that is another of nature's laws, and 
anv device which can be made use of to check the rapid flow of sap 
naturally tends to the formation of fruiting wood. 

* * * * 

It is this principle which is at the bottom of many methods for 
“ making trees bear.” For instance, who lias not heard of the practice 
of driving nails into the trunk of a tree or chopping pieces of the bark 
off with a hatchet or ringing the bark of trees which have not borne 
fruit 4 All these little dodges are based on the principle of slowing 
down the flow of sap. Again, the same thing applies to trees which 
are trained along walls as in England. The lateral branches convey 
sap to their tips at a much slower rate of progression than do branches 
which grow perpendicularly, and this causes the usually extra good 
fruiting qualities of wall-trained fruit trees. 

The system of wiring is one which I have persistently advocated 
during the past five years in this Colony. Tt has appealed to me 
because of its neatness and simplicity ; it does not disfigure the tree, 
and is perhaps more* effectual than any other method. One thing, 
however, must be borne in mind carefully, and that is “ remove the 
wire at; the close of the growing season,” say, in April ; if this is 
not done the chances are that it will eat through and destroy the bark 
by corrosion if an ordinary iron wire is used, or, by continued 
compression, render any How of sap either upwards or downwards 
impossible, and the tree will die from lack of nourishment. 

1 would state, in conclusion, that you will probably find the use 
of the wire necessary for one year only, as once the fruiting habit is 
induced it is generally maintained. I do not say that the u wiring 
or choking ” is an infallible method of making all trees bear. There 
are many kinds of imported peach trees which will never bear in this 
Colony, largely because they are so far “ out of their range ” as to 
be physically unable to bear perfect flowers ; many of those they do 
bear are almost destitute of pollen, and, owing to inherent weakness 
of organic parts are incapable of fertilisation from outside agencies. 

Yours, etc., 

R. A. DAVIS, 

Horticulturist. 
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CASTOR OIL CULTIVATION. 

To; the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—As many readers ask for information upon castor oil 
cultivation it may be well to give a few notes on this subject. 

A well-drained sandy loam is the most suitable soil for the castor 
oil plant ; vlei lands are not to be recommended, but otherwise all 
classes of land on which mealies can be raised may he expected to give 
good results under castor oil. The land should be well ploughed and 
harrowed or cultivated to a moderately fine tilth. Foul land is not 
suited to the crop, as the young plants at first grow slowly and may run 
considerable risk of being smothered by weeds: ; it is therefore 
advisable to sow only on clean land—old raealie lands which have been 
well cleaned will probably give satisfactory results. 

Sowing .—About 22 lbs. of beans are required to sow an acre 209 
by 208 feet. The seed should be sown as early as the rains will permit ; 
under normal conditions from the beginning to the middle of October 
will probably be the best time. Plant in rows nine feet apart each 
way, that is to sav, the rows should be nine feet apart, and the hills 
the same distance in the rows. Four to six seeds should be dropped to 
each hill, and lightly covered to a depth of about one inch ; if the 
ground is damp at the time of sowing it is often well to .soak the seed 
for 24 hours in hot water before sowing, in order to hasten 
germination. When the young plants are from 9 in. to 12 in. high, 
thin out all except one, the strongest. 

Cultivation .—From this time on the crop should require but little 
attention ; if weeds are troublesome they should be kept down by 
cultivation between the rows with a horse-hoe or spring-tooth cultivator 
until the plants are about 2 feet high, when they grow rapidly and can 
take care of themselves. Where possible, even if the land is clean, an 
occasional cultivation will probably greatly assist, the growth of the 
crop. 

Harvesting. —If left to themselves when fully ripe the pods burst 
open and the seeds fall out on to the ground, therefore a day or two 
before the seed heads are fully ripe, that is as soon as the pods turn 
brown, the spikes should be cut off and carried on a waggon to a drying 
floor. The drying floor should be an open space with a hard floor 
receiving the full sunshine, and should have sides from fi in. to 12 in. 
high in order to prevent the beans scattering when they burst from 
the pod. 

The seed heads are laid on the drying floor from 2 in. to 4 in. deep, 
and allowed to dry out and ripen here. The spikes should be turned 
every day until the seed-pods crack open and the beans fall out ; when 
this happens the spikes are collected and thrown away, while the beans 
and broken pods are passed through a winnowing machine until all 
impurities are sifted out, and the clean beans remain. Care should be 
taken that during the drying process no water is allowed to fall on the 
Wans, otherwise their quality will be damaged. After the first 
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harvesting of spikes it will be necessary to go over the field every week 
or so in order to collect the later spikes as they come to maturity. 

When planting a considerable area it is advisable to leave roadways 
every six or ten rows in order to allow the access of waggons for 
carting away the spikelets. 

For further reference to “ Castor Oil Cultivation ” see the 
“Transvaal Agricultural Journal/’ No. 17, October, 1906. 

Yours, etc., 

JOS. BUKTT-DAVY, 
Agrostologist and Botanist 


WORMS IN OSTRICHES. 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—The following reply was sent to Mr. J. E. Erasmus, 
Randjesfontein, I\0. Pinedene :—I beg to inform you that the worms 
found in the inside of the ostrich sent hero are wire worms (Strongylus 
Duglassii). The treatment recommended for them is as follows :— 

Fast the birds for about eighteen hours and then give the following 
doses :— 

3 months old birds, 2 ozs. of paraffine and 2 ozs. of milk. 

B v J „ I 

9 6 „ 6 

12 v 8 „ 8 

18 „ U> „ 10 

24 V 12 „ 12 

Keep the birds in the kraal for three hours, giving the above dose, 
then allow them to feed for two or three days ; after which fast them 
for eighteen hours, and then give the following dose :— 

<'arl#»lir Spirits of Warm 

Arid. Turpentine. Water. 

i> months old birds, 1 drachm o drachms 2 1 /» ozs. 

6 2 „ 6 „ 5 


9 


2 y» „ 7 tv, ,, 

614 .. 

12 

J? 

a „ 9 

7 Ms .. 

18 


,, 10-*/*; 

9 .. 

24 

7? 

4 „ 12 

10 „ 


Keep the birds in the kraal for at least four hours after giving this 
dose, and at the end of that time it would be a great advantage if, 
instead of letting them out to graze on the veld, a light feed of grain 
were given to them ; this would be nourishing, while it would distend 
the stomach but very little, and allow the medicine to continue its actfcn 
for three hours more, after which the birds might get a good feed, or 
be turned on to the veld. 
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In feeding ostriches which are very much reduced in condition 
from the presence of these parasites, it is much better to give them 
small quantities of nourishing food than to allow them, in a fit of 
generosity, to gorge themselves with a large amount of bulky food. 

There is another matter in connection with dosing ostriches for 
worms, which is deserving of more consideration than it generally 
?eceives, viz., the great advantage of obtaining a change of veld. 
Unless ostrich farmers can make some arrangement for giving their 
birds a run on clean veld immediately after being dosed for worms, to 
prevent immediate reinfection, no satisfactory results can be expected 
from the administration of the most effective remedies, more especially 
when only one dose is given, which is the general rule. 

Anyone who has examined the condition of the stomach and bowels 
of ostriches which have died from the effects of these worms must have 
been impressed with the fact that the number of worms was incalculable, 
and the altered condition of the organs which they infest so great that 
it would be impossible, by one single dose of medicine, however 
effective, to expel the worms and restore the organs to their normal 
healthy condition. And not only should all infected birds receive two 
courses of medicine, as above directed, in close succession, but unless 
the farmer can arrange to give his birds a change to clean veld 
immediately after dosing is finished, he should arrange to dose all his 
young birds systematically at stated intervals, and not wait until the 
food is scarce, the condition of the birds greatly reduced and the 
constitutions weakened. 

Yours, etc., 

J. M. CHRISTY, 

Asst. Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 

PREVENTION OF HORNS GROWING ON CATTLE. 

In reply to a_ correspondent’s enquiry regarding the prevention 
of horns growing on cattle, the Assistant Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
writes :—“ For this purpose pure caustic potash is used. When the 
calf is about one month old (the earlier it is done the better), the 
horn buds should be washed with a little hot water and soap, then 
thoroughly dried : the caustic potash, slightly damped, to be rubbed 
in over the horn bud and round the base of it, but not actually applied 
to the skin. If the operation is well done no horns will grow, and the 
animal will have a nice rounded top to the head just as in the Polled 
Angus breed. 

DEHORNING CALF. 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—I have a six months old bull calf which I wish to dehorn. 
The horns are 1^ inches long. Can I use frequent applications of 
caustic potash without cutting the horns? 

Athelstead Farm, Yours, etc., 

Wolhuterskop. J. c. R MAYNARD. 
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Answer : When horns are grown to the extent mentioned, 
snipping them off with a pair of shears is preferable to attempting 
to use caustic potash, which would probably run over the skin and 
cause nastv sores. 

G. E. GRAY, 

Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


YELLOW TULP (Homevia pallida). 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

A reader writes :— 

“ I shall be glad if you can give me advice in the following 
matter : In a paddock of 30 acres of lucerne on my farm on the 
Vaal there is a large quantity of the yellow blossom variety of the 
tulp. This plant is, of course, very poisonous to stock when green, 
but 1 sliould like to know if you think it would be dangerous in its 
dried state if the lucerne is cut for hay. If it is injurious for horses 
and cattle, perhaps it might be fed to sheep only. What steps should 
be taken to rid my lucerne lands of this pest?” 

Answer : We cannot yet say whether dry tulp will prove 
poisonous if eaten with lucerne hay, and shall be glad if you can send 
a couple of bags of the tulp dried in the shade of a shed or other 
building in order to make a fair test on some stock. To pull all the 
tulp by hand would, I fear, be too expensive, but this would certainly 
be the most effective method of treatment, and, if continued for two 
or three seasons would probably result in practical eradication. 

If you are not prepared to adopt such an expensive plan, I would 
suggest that as the tulp is now ripening off on the Vaal River lands, 
you should turn a herd of cattle (or, better, a flock of sheep) that 
are used lo the tulp into the field and let them graze it off close. 
They will then break and trample down the tulp so that it will not 
be present in the next crop of lucerne. If you take animals used to 
j ffeeding among tulp there will be no danger. But it will be well to 
fi [# provide the herder with two packets of bicarbonate of soda in a bottle 
of water with instructions to drench tulp-sick cattle, or sheep one 
packet. Tulp affects horses, cattle and sheep, but animals once used 
to it rarely, if ever, eat it again even if pressed by starvation. 

JOS. BURTT-DAVY, 

Agrostologist and Botanist. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—I learn with much regret that the English sparrow ha* 
made its appearance in Pretoria. That is the beginning of a veritable 
curse ; the bird is so destructive, not only from an agricultural point 
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of view but from an ornithological as well, that its advent is much 
to be deplored, and every effort should be made to prevent it becoming 
a citizen. Here, in California, around our cities, in the suburbs, in 
our orchards anti vineyards, it is universal, and has literally driven out 
our native residents as well as our migrant birds. Only last week I 
saw a troop of English sparrows attack the nest of a pair of barn 
swallows, kill one of the birds, and utterly destroy the nest. Just now 
the United States Government is urging every protection to our 
insect-eating birds, more especially so since the cotton boll weevil is 
steadily spreading at the rate of some 50 miles a year. Your people 
should issue an edict, and from Pretoria to the Bluff at Durban urge 
an active campaign against this vicious and superfluous intruder. Keep 
out the English starling also. He is forbidden entrance to this coast. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 


Yours, etc., 

FREDERICK W. D’EVELYN, 
President, Co-operative Ornithological Club. 

California. 


SISAL HEMP CULTURE. 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—By this post I am forwarding a copy of a Queensland 
journal wherein you will see an article on the cultivation of sisal hemp. 
I am told that this is an industry quite capable of being made a feature 
in Transvaal agriculture, and I venture to trespass on your courtesy 
so far as to ask whether you can give any information on the point, 
pro or con. The cultivation of sisal, if feasible here, seems to promise 
good things for our farmers. 

Yours, etc., 

Johannesburg. F. W. SPENCER. 

Answer : Sisal hemp and fourcroya gigantea are two very distinct 
plants, and their fibres are not of the same value ; sisal is the best, 
and is, indeed, one of the most important of vegetable fibres. We 
have been growing sisal experimentally at Pretoria and at Tzaneen 
for some time. The climate of Pretoria proves unsuited to its growth 
for commercial purposes. At Tzaneen it has been doing remarkably 
well, and seems a most promising crop for that part of the country. 

Unfortunately, however, a fungus disease has broken out on the 
leaves, which is spreading rapidly both on sisal, fourcroya and the 
common “ American aloe ” (Agave americana) of our gardens. This 
bids fair to ruin any immediate prospect of growing sisal or Mauritius 
hemp commercially in the Transvaal. This disease is being investi¬ 
gated by the Plant Pathologist of this Department. 

J. BURTT-DAVY, 

Agrostolbgfet and Botanist. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On the fourth day of last November the long-hoped-for Land Bank 
was formally opened to the public. It may be well, therefore, to 
again indicate the purpose, of this notable institu¬ 
tion and the facilities it affords to our farming 
population. As it is the purpose and policy of 
the Transvaal Land and Agricultural Bank to 
further agriculture and the breeding of stock, it 
should be clearly understood that any person who 
desires to obtain money from the -Bank for those 
purposes will naturally have preference over those who only seek to 
pay off debts or former bonds. There are two kinds of loans, viz. : 
fixed loans and instalment loans. Fixed loans are only granted for 
a period not exceeding five years, on which interest is payable half- 
yearly at 6 per cent, in advance. Instalment loans are granted for 
periods not exceeding twenty-five years ; these instalments are payable 
half-yearly, and, of course, at the expiration of the term for which 
the loan is granted, the capital and interest have been paid off. 
Furl her, it is desirable to point out to intending applicants that it is 
of the utmost importance that they should clearly explain, on forms 
supplied by the Bank, for what purpose the loan is required, and, in 
all cases, must they mention the names of their creditors. It is also 
essential that the applicant should fully and categorically answer the 
questions contained in the application form. Loans not exceeding 
60 per cent, of the agricultural and pastoral value will be made upon 
the security of freehold and quit-rent land, and, not exceeding 50 per 
cent, of its value, upon the security of land held under the Occupation 
Law. Except in special cases no advances will be made for amounts 
less than £50 nor exceeding £2,500. Insurance will not be specially 
required for the purposes of these loans, as the advances are made 
upon the basis of the value of the land irrespective of buildings. Loans 
to co-operative societies which have been approved by the lit. Hon. 
the Minister of Agriculture will be made both on a fixed and instal¬ 
ment basis upon the value of raw or manufactured produce for the 
purposes and upon the conditions set forth in Section 30 of the Land 
and Agricultural Bank Act No. 26 of 1907. Furthermore, it is 
intended to formulate regulations by which fanners may be able to 
get advances on produce not of a readily perishable nature, properly 
stored and insured. These regulations will have to be laid before 
Parliament for approval before they can be put into force. 

* * * * 

The Bank at present is unable to assist the farmer who has 
fixed property to offer as security, but who is willing to pledge his stock 
and growing crops, his plant and machinery, as the case may be. Until 
some system has been evolved to insure both live stock and farm crops, 


Transvaal 
Land and 
Agricultural 
Bank. 
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this kind of proposition cannot be dealt with directly by the Bank. It 
is hoped, however, to eventually reach this class of farmer through the 
medium of co-operative societies, of which they should all be members* 
In this way assistance might be afforded to the industrious farmer who 
has only his character and his energy to commend him. 

During the first month of the Bank’s existence 830 applications 
were received, aggregating in all a sum of about £460,000. Of tliis 
amount some £20,000 has been granted outright. Of course a large 
amount has been granted for smaller sums than originally applied 
for, and for which the consent of the applicants is still awaited, as 
well as their assent to their portion being strictly defined, before 
passing the bonds. 

The following directors have been appointed by the Government : 

Th. Herold, Esq, (Chairman). 

J. A. Dieperink, Esq. 

General C. Muller. 

J. C. Minnaar, Esq. 

John Dougall, Esq. 

Mr. L. Naude, formerly Chief Inspector of the Netherlands 
Bank, was appointed Manager, and Mr. R. R. Richardson, Accountant, 
late of the Master’s Office*. 

In the Agricultural Notices of this issue will be found a circular 
relative to the application for loans. 


The third annual sale of pure-bred cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry and 
goats belonging to the Department of Agriculture took place at the 
Potchefstroom Experimental Farm, on Saturday, 
November 23rd. During the afternoon of Friday 
The a heavy thundershower set in, and, for a time, it 

Poichefetroom looked as if the discouraging downpour of the 

"Sale of Stock. previous year was to be repeated. But, with 
morning came genial sunshine and a perfect day, 
the harbinger of a record sale both in prices and 
attendance. The morning was spent by the visitors inspecting the 
farm, the orchards and the live stock under the guidance of the 
General Manager, Mr. Alexander Holm. At 11.30 a parade of stock 
was held, and attended by His Excellency the Governor, the Rt. Hon. 
the Minister of Agriculture, the Director of Agriculture, many 
prominent citizens, farmers, and stock-breeders. By noon over 400 
people had arrived, many farmers coming from remote districts in the 
Transvaal. Bidding was brisk and there was a distinct advance in 
the prices realised by the bulls, notably Shorthorns. 

Last year the highest price—61 guineas—was given for an 
Ayrshire bull ; this year the record was established by a Shorthorn 
(Coates) bull bred on the farm which went for 93 guineas. It is note- 
.worthy that the three Shorthorn bulls bred on the farm averaged 
£80 17s. each. A Lincoln red bull, brad oh brought the 





Some Bulls sold at the Potchefstroom Experimental Farm Stock Sale. 
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high price of 85 guineas, and went to Sir George Farrar’s herd at 
Bedford. The f prices of the bulls were good throughout, the lowest 
figure being 39 guineas. Although these figures are most gratifying 
as showing the value placed upon pedigree stock in the Transvaal, 
they also emphasise the need of maintaining a larger number of pure¬ 
bred stock upon the Government Experimental Farms in order that 
the small farmer may have a chance of securing first-class animals 
at a figure within his limited means. 

With regard to rams, the Suffolks bred on the farm were in great 
demand ; the average price of Suffolk rams bred on the farm was 
£17 3s. Gd. as compared with £14 14s. 8d. last year, and for 
Shropshires bred on the farm £16 9s. 2d., as compared with £14 5s. 7d. 
last year. The Angora rams, which were purchased from the famous 
flock of Mr. C. G. Lee (Cape Colony), president of the Inter-Colonial 
Agricultural Union, made the average price of £5 2s. 6d. No less 
than 80 young pigs, bred on the farm, were offered for sale. The 
most popular breeds were the large black and the large white 
Yorkshires. The pigs realised from two guineas to seven guineas, and 
the prices were practically the same as for pigs of similar ages at last 
year’s sale. The total sum realised at the salt* was £1,N05 15s. 


JA -JJ. .Jf 

At luncheon, in acknowledging the toast of the Governor of the 
I ransvaal, His Excellency made a stirring and optimistic speech which 
was listened to with the closest attention. Lord 
Selborne, who never loses the chance of showing 
his sympathy for the farming community, has a 
firm belief in the future of Transvaal agriculture 
as was made clear bv the significant remark : 
‘‘ There is nothing the American farmer can do 
that you cannot do if you choose. It is just the 
same in regard to the Australian fanner. There 
is nothing the Australian farmer can do with his wool that you cannot 
do, and what we have all got to work for is that, there shall be no 
farmer, either in America or anywhere else, who does better with his 
land than the Transvaaler,” 

At the outset the Governor emphasised the need of remembering 
that the mining and farming industries are dependent upon one 
another. And that the real prosperity of the mining industry is of 
importance to every farmer in the Transvaal, Next, passing to agri¬ 
culture, Lord Selborne observed that he had always maintained that the 
Transvaal should become an exporting country. In the past he had often 
instanced wool and tobacco, and now he was glad to be able to add 
another very important product, namely, mealies. It was a splendid 
beginning, he remarked, this export of mealies to England. Thenh$ 
ppt the question : “ Supposing a Commission were appointed to enquire 
into the number of bags of mealies that the Transvaal farmer secured 
on the same amount of land/’ what would be the answer? He was told 
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on good authority that the American farmer grew as much as 25 bags 
on an acre, which is half a morgen.* Lastly, His Excellency urged 
farmers not to take their children away from school too early, and closed 
with these eloquent words: “I know very often when a farmer is 
poor and struggling, it is a great temptation to take his children away 
from school at an early age in order to help him on the farm, but, 
after all, the business of the fanner is to sacrifice himself for his 
children, and if you want your children, as you do want them, to be 
better men than yourselves in every way, then keep them at school 
—(hear, hear)—for the future of the Transvaal depends on them. It 
is to the future of agriculture in the Transvaal, coupled with the 
name of the Premier and the Minister of Agriculture, that I ask you 
now to drink/’ (Loud applause.) 

# * * -X- 


In responding to the toast of ** Agriculture/’ the Kt. Hon. the 
Premier and Minister of Agriculture delivered a rousing speech, and, 
at the same time, preached a homely sermon on 


The 

Premier on 
Co-operation. 


the gospel of self-help. General Botha remarked 
that what was most needed in this country was a 
greater willingness to pull off one’s eont and get 
to work/’ With regard to his Department he stated 


that farmers would be interested to learn that in 


future only pure-bred stock would be kept upon all the experimental 
farms. Further, the Government intended offering gold medals as 
prizes for the young of the stock sold and which were exhibited at 
shows. This would apply to horses and sheep as well. Although 
the experimental farms might cost the country a good deal, that 
expenditure should not be considered in view of the great benefits 
derived from those stud and experimental farms, (Hear, hear.) He 
would ask them to take into account the large sums spent bv the 
Government each vear in their efforts to exterminate cattle diseases. 


That would show them that the Government was making great efforts 
to place the stock-raising industry on a better basis. But it was 
impossible for his Department to stamp out diseases unless they had 
the co-operation and cordial support of the people. In some districts 
which he had visited he had found matters in a deplorable condition, 
which was only to be attributed to a want of co-operation with the 
Department, and the result of that was that diseases were not only 
hampering the raising of stock, but were exterminating the stock. 
He would ask them once again to come to the assistance of the 
Department in its efforts to stamp out disease. In some districts 
the people were on the verge of starvation, but the Government could 
not lend assistance because they could not send cattle to those 
particular parts. He referred to the good work done by Dr. Tkeiler. 
(Applause.) He had only made the reference to show that where 
there was co-operation and where the Government was supported there 


* The average production of the Transvaal in probably from three to" five bag* per acre 
hgt Statistical data ia lacking.--(E d., T.A.J.) 
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were the greatest successes gained. He held that the future of the 
stock raising and agricultural industry was great. (Applause.) He 
had noticed that a gentleman who had given evidence before a 
Commission the other day had said that the agricultural future was 
but a dim one, but he (General Botha ) maintained that if they clasped 
hands no future was more brighter than that of agriculture.. 
(Applause.) 

'Jf ■X* "A' 


They would never be able to supply the markets beyond their 
borders if there were not more fraternal co-operation. During the 
past seven or eight months he had received deputations from 
co-operative societies almost daily, but he regretted to say that not 
one co-operative society had said they wished to co-operate without 
pecuniary assistance from the Government. (Laughter.) Those were 
things which could easily be carried out. Take their wool for instance. 
The majority of tlie farmers sold or exchanged their wool at one or 
another of the stores. That was a wrong principle. Why should 
they not hold sales of wool every month which could be attended by 
the buyers of East London and Port Elizabeth '( One society was 
prepared to arrange such sales, but wished the Government to pay it 
fivepence while the wool was being brought together for sale. If they 
wished to co-operate they would not require the fivepence. (Laughter 
and applause.) Each farmer should be prepared to say : “ There is 
my wool, it. can lie idle for a few weeks.” (Applause.) Then take 
mealies. Some farmers sold their mealies at 6s. when not pressed for 
money, while if they sent their mealies—under the existing arrange¬ 
ment between the Transvaal and Natal—to England, and had waited 
three weeks they would have got 9s. per sack. The Government 
desired to help the agricultural community in every respect, but the 
policy of self-help was the better one after all. (Applause.) He 
considered that the railway rates should not bo more than 10s. per 
ton to the coast ports. Jn conclusion, he remarked that the recent 
campaign against the locusts had proved a great success. The presence 
of Lord Selborne would serve to encourage them a great deal. He 
thanked them all heartily for their presence there that day. 
(Applause.) 

The visitors then proceeded to the sale ring. 

* * * * 


Our readers will have learnt with much pleasure that His Majesty 
the King has conferred upon Dr. Arnold Theiler the most distinguished 
Order of Companion of St. Michael and St. George 
(C.M.G.). This Order, which was founded in the 
year 1818, has as its motto : 6 c Auspicium meiioris 
aevi ” (Augury of a better age). Dr. Theiler, who 
was born in Switzerland in the year 1867, is a 
native of the Canton of Lucerne, where his family? 
are still engaged in stock farming. Our future 
Bacteriologist passed into the Cantonal College of Aargan, attended 
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the Veterinary Colleges of Berne and Zurich, and, at the last College, 
obtained the State Diploma of Veterinary Surgeon. Later, he gained 
the degree of Doctor in the Veterinary Faculty of the University of 
Berne, and, after having duly qualified as a veterinary surgeon to the 
Swiss Army, he left for South Africa, arriving in the Transvaal in 
the year 1891. 


Dr. Theiler was appointed Director of Lymph Form in Johannes¬ 
burg in 1893. The following year he was appointed veterinary 
surgeon to the Sanitary Board and Mine Sanitation Department, a 
position which he held for two years. In 189(3, at the outbreak 
of rinderpest, he went on a special mission to Rhodesia, and, 
subsequently, received the post of Government Veterinary Surgeon 
to the late Government. In 3 899 he represented the Transvaal and 
Natal Governments at the International Congress of Veterinary 
Surgeons, held at Baden-Baden. He also visited Basutoland on the 
outbreak of rinderpest there in 1901, and Rhodesia in 1902 in 
connection with Rhodesian tick-fever. Dr. Theiler was appointed 
Government Veterinary Bacteriologist in July, 1900. In September, 
1905, he attended as a delegate the International Veterinary Congress 
at Buda-Pesth. 

Since the first issue of the "Transvaal Agricultural Journal } 
Dr. Theiler has been a constant and valued contributor, and his 
brilliant researches in the fields of Veterinary Pathology, Bacteriology, 
and Parasitology have made his name a household word in South 
Africa and won him European renown. 


It is with much pleasure that we welcome, in the name of our 
fanners, the Superintendent of Co-operation, who has recently 
arrived from Denmark to take up his post in the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. B. Stilling- 
The Andersen is specially qualified for the work he is 

Superintendent about to undertake, having had considerable 

of Co-operation. business experience in his own country, on the 

Continent, and in Great Britain. His initial work 
will be to travel throughout the Colony and make 
himself acquainted with the needs of the rural community. 

Many people will be interested to know that Mr. Stilling- 
Andersen is the son of the founder of Danish co-operation—that 
movement which has done so much to promote the permanent 

prosperity of Denmark, and has proved a model for the whole world. 
We feel sure that we can assure the Superintendent of Co-operation 
of the hearty sympathy and support of every farmer in this Colony. 
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In this issue we publish a paper on co-operation, which will be of 
special interest to our readers. 

In the whole history of agriculture there are few more romantic 
stories than the rise of this little people, tucked away in a small State 
of some 15,000 square miles, or, in other words, in a country not so 
large as the district of Waterberg. A few figures tell the tale in an 
eloquent manner. A population of million people keep over a 
million cows, and export butter alone to the value of over £8,000,000 
per annum. What is the reason of this conspicuous success? It is 
simply co-operation. One of the Danish educational authorities, in 
speaking of the progress of his countrymen, remarked the other day 
that it was due to their policy of “ moving together.” All for each 
and each for all. “ Our advance,” he said, “ is a movement of the 
people from the largest proprietor to the smallest crofter.” For us 
in the Transvaal there is a sermon in that sentence. 


All dairy farmers in the Transvaal will be glad to learn that 
the Government have appointed a Dairy Expert in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Robert Pape, who 


The Dairy 
Expert. 


has had a distinguished career, was born in 
Paramaribo, in Dutch West Indies. Being 
educated in Holland, he finally obtained his diploma 


at the Openbare Handels School in Amsterdam 


in 1894. Next entering the service of the u Koninklyke Nederlandsche 


Maatsehappv van Kaas en Roomboter-Fabrieken ” as a <v volontair,” be 


rapidly rose to the important post of controller. In 1895 Mr. Pape 


attended a course given by Dr. Mader on the chemistry of milk, and, 
the following year, entered the famous Dairy School of Rutti in 
Zollitofen, near Bern. Here he worked for some time in the laboratory 
of the eminent bacteriologist, Professor Freudenreich. At this 
institution Mr. Pape paid special attention to the manufacture of 
Gruyere cheese, and, at the same time, prosecuted original studies 
respecting the influence of different salts upon the curdling of milk. 
A little later, Mr. Pape spent the best part of a year in London 
studying the English market requirements. In 1898-1899 he success¬ 
fully managed a large dairy in Bolsward, being promoted to the post 
of Chief of the Dairy Laboratory, and, later, Controller, specially 
charged with the technical management and administration of the 
dairy industry. He has also made several important improvements 
and minor inventions in dairy machinery, and has formulated a new 
process for treating milk after reception at the dairy which is intended 
to supersede the Schwartz and the separator systems. This method 
is now widely used in the dairying centres of Friesland. With the 
coming of Mr. Pape we see the beginning of a dairying industry in 
the Transvaal, and we are sure that, at no distant date, our farine^, 
will produce all the butter, milk and cheese required by this Oofcriy* 
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Regarbing dairy co-operation in Holland, Mr. Pape writes : “ In the 
Hague we find milk production on a very large scale. The city is 
situated in a centre of a very fertile part of the 
Dairy country where splendid pasturage is found. The 

Co-operation middlemen saw a golden harvest before them in 
in Holland. controlling the milkshops of the whole oily, and, 

although fair prices were paid for the produce by 
the public, the farmers themselves realised less and less for their milk. 
Some enterprising farmers decided that this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs should be remedied. They succeeded in establishing a co¬ 
operative society, ‘ De Landbouw/ with the avowed purpose of 
procuring a better price for their milk and so improving their financial 
position. 

“‘De Landbouw ? is really a limited company with a capital of 
£8,400 ; mortgages provide the further required working capital. 
Shareholders never receive more than 4 per cent, interest, any further 
profit is divided among the milk suppliers in proportion to the 
quantity of milk supplied. 


# # * * 


“The ‘Landbomv’ was established in 1900, and, five years later, 
the milk price paid to the farmer had increased about 4£d. per 
10 gallons. Milk is cheap in Holland, and this increase, though it 
may seem insignificant when judged by the standards here in the 
Transvaal, means a good deal to the farmer in Holland. The buying 
power of money in Holland is nearly three times the buying power 
of money here, and the yield of a cow comes up to an average of 
about three gallons daily (— 30 lbs., or 24 to 30 bottles). Calculated 
on these lines, this would mean over here that each cow brought an 
•extra daily profit of about lOd. 

“Every milk supplier to ‘ De Landbouw' is a shareholder. 
Therefore all use earnest efforts to put a first-class article upon the 
market. The newest pattern filters are employed, and all farms use 
Schmidt’s refrigerators. Consequently, all the milk handled is well 
filtered and well cooled after milking, which improves the quality 
generally. ‘ De Landbouw ’ has four receiving stations : in two of 
them the surplus milk is turned into butter. The daily supply runs 
from 3,100 to 3,300 gallons. Most of this is sold as milk, fresh or 
pasteurised. The society has five retailing shops and a few ‘ milk- 
saloons ’ ; fifty-five handcarts and three horse vans deliver the milk 
at customers’ houses. The Dutch farmer has mistrusted co-operation 
for years, but, finally, he has discovered ‘there is money in it/ and 
co-operative concerns are rising all over the country/’ 
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So much has recently been printed in the daily press with regard 
to the export of mealies during the past few months that it would 
be superfluous to trace back the history of this 


The 

Export Trade 
In Mealies. 


movement. At the same time we should not 
forget that Natal was the first to put this export 
trade upon a sound and practical basis, and for 


this the Government and the fanners of the 


Garden Colony deserve the heartiest thanks of the 


whole farming population of South Africa. The despatch of half-a¬ 
mi llion muids of mealies from Natal relieved the inland centres, and 
the Transvaal was saved from the depressing effect of swamping the 
local mealie market. Colonial competition being thus lessened, the 
demand for South African mealies will probably increase and prices 
rise accordingly. But, in any case, it is satisfactory to know tliat our 
farmers have before them the prospect of the more or less stable and 
practically unlimited markets of England and Europe in place of the 
highly fluctuating Rand. 

*• * 


We understand that 23s. Od. per quarter (480 lbs.) is considered 
a good price for American mealies upon the London market. Towards 
the end of last October Natal mealies touched 28s. per quarter, 
and the average prices worked out at a net profit to the consignor of 
8s. to Os. per muid. The export trade is under the auspices of the 
Natal Government, and an Inspector has been appointed at the port 
to supervise the grading of the grain. Ten classes have been decided 
upon as follows : three midland, three coast, three yellow, and one 
for uniform qualities. 

The other day we read ; “ The fever of speculation has been 
checked in Natal, and there* is an evident desire to cultivate the 
agricultural industry and the natural resources of the Colony.” In 
the Transvaal we may well take a lesson from our Sister Colony. 

-X- w -x- ■& 

It will be of interest to our farmers to know that the Government 
of the Transvaal lias not been standing still in this matter. And we 
are glad to be able to announce that, as the result, of negotiations 
between the Transvaal Government, the Central South African Railway 
Administration and the other South African Governments, an arrange¬ 
ment has been entered into with the Portuguese and the Cape 
Governments, operating as from the 1st of January, 1908, whereby 
the maximum rate for the conveyance of mealies for export oversea, 
by any route—including delivery of mealies to vessels and other usual 
services—from any station in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
will he 10s. per Colonial ton. Negotiations to the same end are in 
progress with the Natal Government, and a similarly satisfactory 
result is anticipated. The Portuguese and the Cape Governments 
have been cordial in their readiness to assist the inland administrations 
in bringing about the satisfactory results now notified. A meeting 
of representatives from the several Colonies interested will be held at 
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Pretoria to settle the various details such as grading, etc,, in connection 
with the arrangement come to. The Conference Lines having notified 
a low uniform rate from the several South African ports for mealies 
to London, Hamburg, and other important European ports, negotiations 
are now in progress with the Transvaal Agent-General in London for 
the introduction of through bookings and sales for the benefit of such 
of the growers as desire to take advantage of same. 

While our farmers are arranging for the export of their Transvaal 
mealies, there are two points which we would like to emphasise. The 
first is that all mealies to be shipped should be put in sound bags, 
well sewn, and made quite secure. Each bag sent forward for export 
.should be clearly marked with the exporter's private mark and the 
Government Inspector’s Official Stamp, it is also imperative that 
every farmer should supply mealies of good quality and proper weight, 
otherwise our grain will get a bad name on the English market, and 
Jill the efforts of the Government to foster this industry will be 
set at nought. Secondly, a strenuous effort should be made to increase 
the yield per acre. As we have mentioned before, 3 to 5 bags is the 
probable average annual yield. But, last year, several yields of 10 or 
12 bags per acre were reported ; and one farmer with 44 Yellow Horse- 
Tooth ” got an average of 20 bags per acre. From our own experience 
in mealie growing, we arc convinced that the present average yield 
could be almost doubled, even without the aid of manure, if only 
our farmers would put their land into better tilth before planting, 
.and by constant cultivation during the growing season so lessen the 
loss of much valuable soil moisture in the dry spells. 


At the annual 
the Chairman, 

Mealie 
Acreage in 
the Transvaal. 


meeting of the Witwatersrand Agricultural Society 
Mr. Lionel Phillips, remarked that lie had been 
informed that if they put one-tenth of the land of 
the Transvaal under cultivation they could get a 
return of no less than 30,000,000 bags of mealies 
per annum. This statement was characterised as 


startling, but that it was perfectly accurate may 
be seen from the following figures. The Transvaal 
-consists of about 111,200 square miles, or, in other words, 71,000,000 
English acres. If we take one-tenth part, or 7,100,000, and multiply by 
4 bags per acre we get 28,400,000, or by 8 bags (steam plough cultiva¬ 
tion) the figure runs to 56,800,000 bags per annum. It may be said with 
truth that one-tenth part of the Transvaal will never be placed under 
mealies. But on a farm of 6,000 acres it would not be a sensational 
figure to speak of placing 000 acres under a grain crop. The value 
of such figures mainly lie in arresting the attention of the public to 
the scope that our country affords the agriculturist. And, in view of 
the possible development of the export trade in mealies, we do not 
hesitate to recommend that the Government should seriously consider 
tjhe question of co-operative steam ploughing. Let us assume that a 
ifceam plough could be placed in ten districts. We may set down the 
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following problem : 2,000 acres x 10 ploughs = 20,000 acres ; at 
8 bags per acre = 160,000 bags per annum. 


As we often receive enquiries as to the cost of steam cultivation, 
Mr. W. A. McLaren, the General Manager of Messrs. John Fowler 
& Co., has kindly furnished us with the following 
data :— 

Cultivation The amount of land that a steam plough can 

turn over is from 15 to 20 acres of ordinary good 
veld per day. The consumption of coal is esti¬ 
mated at three tons of Vereeniging seconds at 7s. 6d. per ton, or 
one ton of good Natal coal per day. The percentage of breakages 
is small. A fair estimate of expense for labour, coal renewals, and 
interest or money invested would be £5 per day or £1,500 per annum. 
Three white men are usually employed upon each steam tackle which 
consists of two engines, one live-furrow plough, cultivator, consolidator 
and a set of six harrows, water cart and sleeping van, costing £4,500 
approximately, delivered f.o.r. The white men could probably be 
hired at £12 per month, and the overseer at £15 ; five Kaffirs at 
£2 10s. per month are also required. 

Mealies can be produced on new lands at 5s. 3d. per bag ; on 
old lands the cost is still lower. Mr. McLaren lays great stress upon 
light harrowing after the mealies are planted until they reach 6 in. 

to 9 in. in height. Let us suppose that a co-operative society or 

syndicate of farmers wanted to purchase a steam plough. On ordinary 
good land they could plough practically the whole year round and 
reckon on doing, say, 2,500 acres. A steam plough should be kept 
constantly at work. It is a mistake to build a machine-shed for a 
steam plough as it should be at work in the lands every day in the 

year. The deep stirring of dry lands by means of the steam tackle 

seems to be very beneficial in mealie cultivation in the Transvaal. 

The Natal Government loans out steam ploughs, and charges 
20s. per acre on plain or ordinary veld, and 15s. per acre on the 
more difficult sugar lands. Next August Mr. McLaren intends to 
plant a thousand acres of mealies on land that has been prepared the 
previous season, and hopes to reap an extra early crop. (Plates 29 
and 30.) 

Since the appearance of certain letters in the local press advocating 
the establishment of sugar-beet factories in the Transvaal, the 
Division of Botany has received numerous enquiries 
on this subject. 

Mr. Burtt-Davy writes as follows :— 

Our co-operative experiments have demon¬ 
strated that sugar-beets can be grown on the High^ 
Veld, in the Lydenburg, Wakkerstroom, Standerton, 
Pretoria and Potehefstroom Districts, giving .yields which vary from 


On Sugar-Beet 
Culture 
•and the 
Manufacture of 
Beet-Sugar. 
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7 tons to 17 tons per acre. The sugaT-eontent has been satisfactory, 
viz., 16,26 per cent, to 17.8 per cent, in mature roots. 

The crop has shown some power, of drought-resistance, but, in 
this climate, where spells of drought of 10 to 14 or more days’’ 
duration are so frequent, a certain amount of irrigation is necessary 
to prevent a check in growth. Plants subjected to such a check 
usually develop poor, badly-shaped roots, and these give a relatively 
low sugar percentage. 

But the fact that we can grow sugar-beets in the Transvaal is 
no indication that we can grow them profitably, or that the economic 
conditions will warrant the establishment of beet-sugar factories here. 

•Yt * * -ft 

The manufacture of beet-sugar cannot be done on a small scale 
by farmers, as is the case with cane-sugar. A central factory is 
required, and extensive experience shows that it does not pay to 
establish a factory of smaller capacity than 300 tons of beets per 
diem. A small factory like this costs $250,000 (£50,000) in the 
United States, and might cost more here ; the larger California 
factories cost up to $5,000,000 (£1,000,000). The factory runs for 
not more than about three months of the year, after which it has to 
be overhauled and repaired. For eight or nine months, therefore, 
the plant is idle. The interest on outlay and the reserve fund for 
depreciation, as well as working expenses and profits must all he 
earned in the three months of the “ campaign 99 as the working period 
is called. Usually the beet has to be handled as it matures, and the 
factories are kept running day and night, weekdays and Sundays alike, 
to keep pace with the maturing crop. 

A large force of trained chemists and of skilled mechanics on 
good salaries is kept constantly employed during the “ campaign,” but 
most of these have to turn their attention to other things during the 
rest of the year. Where there is not a certain supply of such trained 
men who can be drawn upon as required, the factory must keep a 
number on the permanent staff or it finds itself handicapped at: the 
beginning of the campaign. 

*Jf -X* * 

The running of a factory is, therefore, a costly operation. In 
order to cover all expenses in the three or four working months, it 
is necessary to run the factory to its maximum capacity, and to have 
a very large area of beets tributary to it ; the smallest factory in 
California has 10,700 acres under crop each year ; other factories 
have over 60,000 acres. The beet crop should be grown in rotation 
to give good results ; even if we practise only a two-year rotation 
(i.e., sugar-beets every other year) it means that the area tributary 
to the factory must be doubled, e.g. } a small factory will require at 
least 20,000 acres of suitable land. 

To be worked profitably, such area should be as nearly as possible 
in one large block, so that the crop can be delivered at the factory 
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•expeditiously and at a minimum cost. For the most economical 
production of uniformly good beets, fairly level fields are of great 
advantage. To get reasonable profits the most capacious planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting appliances must be used, and all these are 
best suited to level or gently sloping lands. Again, it should be 
borne in mind that only certain soils are suited to this crop ; the 
best are rich, sandy loams with medium moisture conditions, it 
would be very difficult at the present time to secure a sufficiently 
large area of suitable soil in the Transvaal to conform with all these 
requirements. 

Another point to be borne in mind is that the sugar-beet is not 
an easy crop to grow profitably. Only experienced farmers can grow 
good beet crops, and even the large American manufacturers import 
thoroughly trained men from Europe, whose duty it is to constantly 
travel about among farmers who are growing the beets under contract, 
in order to watch the crops and warn and advise them in cases of 
improper treatment or of pending danger to the crop before it is too 
late to remedy the defeet. 


During the early growing season cheap labour is required to thin 
the crop by hand, and this thinning must be done at the proper 
moment or the crop will suffer. It is, therefore, necessary to have 
a large and reliable supply of labour at the critical time. Thinning 
is the hardest and most expensive operation in connection with sugar- 
beet culture, and upon it the success or failure of the crop largely 
depends. It must not be delayed beyond a certain stage or the plants 
may be injured and the roots mis-shapen, resulting in low sugar- 
content. 

Although the price paid for sugar-beets is good, about 1 Os. 6d. 
per ton, or £11 per acre, the crop is an expensive one to grow, costing 
anywhere from £0 to £10 per acre according to local conditions. The 
net profits to the grower in the Unitea States range between £2 and 
£0 per acre. It will readily be seen that unless the grower understands 
how to produce a heavy yield per acre he will get no return for his 
trouble ; a crop of only seven tons per acre would cost more to grow 
than it would sell for. 


Here are some of the essentials in successful sugar-beet culture : 

(1) A good supply of water for irrigation, except where the 
regular rainfall can be depended upon. In the Western United States 
four to eight furrow irrigations are required during a season. 

(2) An abunda^Lsupply of pure water for the extraction and 
refining of the juice. ▼ ' 

(3) For a 300 ton capacity factory, 50 tons of coal daily or its 
equivalent in wood. 
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(4) For the same factory, 20 tons of lime rock per diem. The 
Chief Chemist points out that magnesian limestone (dolomite) would 
not do for the purpose, but that suitable limestone is available in the 
Transvaal. 

(5) Competent labour at reasonable prices and in sufficient 
quantity. 

(6) Economic methods of handling the pulp either by feeding to 
stock or preparing for .the factory or market. 


Finally, Mr. Burtt-JDavy regrets that under the present economic 
conditions prevailing in the Transvaal he cannot see any immediate 
prospect for the establishment of a sugar-beet industry which would 
be profitable either to the grower or to the manufacturer. 

The primary reasons which have led him to this conclusion may 
be summarised as follows:— 

1. The difficulty and expense of raising a profitable crop of 
sugar-beets. This is an art rather than a science and can scarcely 
be learned by reading about it ; it requires practical training. 

2. The difficulty of securing sufficiently large tracts of good soil 
finder irrigation and within sufficiently easy reach of any suitable site 
for a central factory to ensure delivery at low cost and to warrant 
the minimum necessary outlay for a factory. 


At this season of 
ravages of blue 


Blue Tongue 
Vaccine. 


the year sheep farmers should prepare to check the 
tongue in their flocks. Last year, farmers who 
inoculated in time saved a large percentage of their 
animals. The following directions for the use of 
blue tongue vaccine should be carefully noted. 
This vacc ne may be obtained on application to any 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, or to the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Bactcriologi P.O. Box 593, Pretoria, at a charge 
of Id. per dose, ten extra doses being added gratis to every hundred 
doses ordered. The utmost care is exercised in its preparation, but 
no guarantee is given, nor will compensation be paid for any deaths 
or accidents which may follow its use. 

Hypodermic syringes for carrying out the inoculations may be 
obtained from the firms whose names are given on the attached list. 
Syringes which are provided with a graduating wheel on the plunger 
bar are recommended as being most convenient for use. With care 
such syringes will last for several years. The greatest care must be 
taken to prevent the contamination of the vaccine or the syringe by 
dust or other foreign matter. Vaccine should be unpacked and kept 
in a cool place, but must be used within 15 days from date of arrival. 
When the vaccine is unpacked examine it, and if any bottles shew 
leakages or have broken corks they should be returned to the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Surgeon or the Government Veterinary Bacteriologist# 
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Do not inoculate vour whole flock immediately the vaccine 
arrives, but first of all inoculate about twenty of the'flock with the 
smallest bottle of vaccine as soon as possible aftoer tke mccine is 
received. The operation of vaccinating is very simple, but akould be 
carried out carefully according to the manner laid down herein. 

First the syringe should be disinfected ; to do this place some 
cotton wool or cloth in the bottom of a clean tin basin or pan, and fill 
this with water ; take the syringe to pieces, unscrewing the metal 
cap at the top of the glass barrel ; place on top of the cotton wool 
in the pan together with the needle, and place the pan on the fire. 
After the w<ater has boiled for about ten minutes take the syringe out 
and screw it up and fit the needle to it. 


Next obtain a clean glass tumbler or cup and wash with boiled 
water ; then uncork the bottle of vaccine in some place where dust 
is not likely to enter it. and pour some into a cup, placing a clean 
piece of paper over the glass so that it extends about half-way down 
and forms a cap. After pouring out the vaccine re-cork the bottle 
immediately, and do not return to the bottle any vaccine which has 
been poured into the cup and which may be left over after inoculating. 
Once a bottle has been opened all the vaccine should ho used. 

Syringes may be purchased as under :— 

Mr. K G. Bull, Box 4040, Johannesburg :— 

s. d. 

Prices : 5 ee. . . . . 10 0 

10 ee. . . p . . 12 0 

20 ee. .. . . 15 0 

Messrs. Loweustein, Adam? *fc Co., Box GS, Johann*sburg :—- 

s. d. 

Prices : 5 cc. . . . . 14 G 

3U cc. . . . . 10 0 

20 cc. .. .. 210 

Messrs. Meyer, Meltzer & Co., Box 6257, Johannesburg :— 

s. cl. 

Prices : 5 cc. . . .. 14 0 

-10 cc. . . .. 20 0 ^ 

'20 cc.23 G 

These prices do not include postage. 

5 
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Mr. 0. E. Gray, Principal Veterinary Surgeon, has prepaawid a timely 
leaflet on wire worm which causes serious loss amongst sheep: 

Mr. Gray writes :— 

The disease frequently becomes established 
Wire Worm. thoroughly in a flock before its existence is 
suspected. Infected sheep lose condition gradually, 
even although the grazing is abundant, and there is 
no apparent reason for their doing so. They are weak, languid, and easily 
fatigued, a dropsical swelling appears between the jaws, and if a flock 
is driven hurriedly, the most severely affected animals may fall down 
in a faint, from which they may recover after lying a few minutes, 
or they may die without regaining consciousness. On post-mortem, 
the first thing which attracts attention, even if a fair amount of fat 
is present on the carcase, is the extremely watery condition 'of the 
blood, which coagulates badly, and is so thin that it does not even 
stain the fingers. Should this be noticed, the fourth stomach should 
then be opened^ and the contents carefully examined for the parasites, 
or the wall of the stomach may be scraped, and the scrapings placed 
in water, and then poured out in a sandy spot, and when the fluid 
drains off, the worms will be observed moving about in large numbers. 
The parasites are very minute, being only about half an inch in length, 
and resemble in appearance a short length of red and white thread. 

The treatment recommended by l')r. Huteheon in his article on 
the subject is exceedingly effective, and is quoted beneath :— 

“ In using the Milestone solution for the destruction of the 
stomach wire worms of sheep and goats, the solution should not be 
stronger than sixty bottles—nearly ten gallons—of water to one pound 
of commercially pure Milestone, and that the doses should be 
correspondingly increased as follows :— 

" For lambs 3 to G months 
6 to 9 months 
„ 9 to 12 months 

„ 12 to 18 months 

„ 18 months and over 

“ The experiments clearly indicate that larger doses may be given 
with safety, but I am anxious not to endanger the use of this remedy 
which, although it has recently been getting into bad repute, is the 
only mixture I have seen tried which is effective in killing these 
stomach Wire Worms at a single dose if the stomach Is empty and 
the solution enters it in sufficient volume. Further, there is no 
mixture which sheep and goats will drink so readily a 3 the Milestone 
solution.” 

This leaflet is issued in English arid Dutch, and can be obtained 
free of charge on application to the Government Printer, Box 373, 
Pretoria. ■ ■.: ••^ r . 
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Not long ago a house wag struck by lightning in Johannesburg, and 
Mr. H. E. Wood, Chief Assistant, Transvaal Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, has kindly sent us a report of the damage 


A Note on 
Lightning 
Destruction. 


done. The house struck was double-storied, 
situated at the corner of Minors Street and 
Fortcscuc* Road. Yeoville, and occupied by Mr. 
Newton. On the west, side of the house is some 


vacant ground with ridges of rock outcropping. 
On the east side are some houses in Fortcscuc Road which stand 


higher than the house struck. Mr. Newtoirs house had the usual 
galvanised iron roof, but no precautions had been taken in the way 
of connecting the roof to earth . The roof was very steep and pyramidal 
in shape, coming to a sharp apex. The chimney stack came through 
the roof some feet away from the apex and did not appear to liave 
been struck at all. Apparently the roof was struck near the apex by 
a heavy discharge which sub-divided itself and reached the ground by 
various paths. 


Part of the discharge left the roof by the various gutter pipes 
and then leaped across the short distance between the ends of the 
pipes and the earth. In the front garden the distance between the 
end of the pipe and the soil was about 2 feet, and a quantity of soil 
had been thrown up where the discharge had apparently gone to the 
ground. In the rear of the house some wire netting had been fixed 
to the gutter pipe and the netting was partially fused. 


The internal damage appears to have been due to a discharge 
taking place between the roof and the electric light wires over the 
ceilings of the upper rooms. In this way the discharge spread itself 
throughout the house and did damage in various rooms. In the kitchen 
the supply meter was wrecked and the main switch and fuseboard 
were torn off the wall. There had apparently been a large arc across 
the fuse terminals after the fuses had been blown, and probably a 
small explosion. A Cape girl who was in the kitchen at the time was 
knocked across the room. 

In the principal bedroom there were two sets of electric wires 
suspended at the head of the bed—one carrying a switch for the lights 
and the other a bell push. Part of the discharge seemed to have 
come down these wires and brushed off from the ends. The lighting 
switch was smashed and pieces driven across the room. Mrs. Newton, 
who was in this room carrying a baby, was thrown on to the bed. 
She described the appearance as that of a ball of fire in front of her* 
People in the house across the street saw this room illuminated by 
the fightmng, The baby was wrapped in a blanket which was slightly 
singed prabaMy by a tying piece of the heated switch. A portion 
of the discharge left the house by the water supply pipes, and a very 
mmm& accident due to tins was the splitting of a union joint in the 
$ape jw& outside the garden at a distance of thirteen yards from the 
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house. Blackened earth was thrown up here, and the accident was 
detected by the escaping water. Since the accident the house has been 
fitted with/a lightning conductor on the apex of the roof, and the roof 
has earthed at all possible points through the gutter pipes . 

* * 4 41- 


Cape and 
Thibet Barley. 


The Thibet Barley (Hordium codesle ) shewn on Plate 32, was grown 
last winter at the Botanical Experiment Station, Pretoria. The seed 
was originally obtained in Thibet by Lord 
Kitchener and sent by him as a present to the 
Transvaal. 

The Cape Barley shewn on the plate was grown 
alongside. The soil was exceedingly poor, hard 
and unmanured, which probably accounts for the poor size of the Cape 
barley. The heavier yield of the Thibet sort seems to indicate that 
it is better suited to adverse conditions than the Cape variety, but 
further test is needed to actually prove this point. 

The Thibet barley has given good satisfaction to fanners in 
several parts of the Transvaal. It proves to be a heavy yielder when 
given a proper chance. 


Tree 

Planting. 


It may be well to remind our reader** that this is the season for 
planting out citrus trees, and two points are worth remembering. 

First, it is much better to spend a few extra 
shillings and get good clean stocky trees which will 
be a pleasure to look at in after life, than to buy 
ugly crooked trees which can never be made 
straight. Secondly, all trees should be carefully 
examined for scale insects. There is nothing prettier than a thrifty 
orange or naartjc tree free from sooty mould, scale insects and plant 
lice. In planting, a hole 3 feet wide by 2 feet deep should be made, 
and, after the earth has been filled in around the roots, two buckets of 
water poured geutlv on. The time for planting deciduous trees is in 
the month of July or August depending upon the locality. 


It is with much pleasure that we welcome the latest effort to help the 
farming community, viz., the newlv-established parcel post. The 
Post Office authorities deserve to be warmly 
The complimented on their enterprise. Hitherto it has 

Agricultural often happened that the farmer when sending small 
Parcel Post. consignments to the market has found that his 
profit was almost entirely absorbed by the middle¬ 
man ; but now he will be able to deal direct with the consumer. 
The mew parcel post charges are certainly very low. To be able to 
#snd produce up to 11 lbs. in weight anywhere in the Tramsva^ 
:'4f* Is.*—with proportionately lower charges smaller amounts— is 
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Cape and Thibet Barley. 
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a striking concession. It will encourage the consumer to buy eggs, 
poultry, jams, honey, fruit, or flowers, etc., direct from the farmer, 
and if the various farming associations can arrange stoiae system by 
which lists of farmers who wish to take up this trade can be circulated 
amongst the consumers, some real benefit to the agricultural community 
should follow. When it is mentioned that the ordinary parcel post 
charge in the Transvaal is 8d. per lb., and that under the new 
“ agricultural parcel post ” 1| lbs. can be sent anywhere in the colony 
for 3d., the large reduction made will be better realised. 

Commencing on January 1st parcels containing articles produced, 
or, if manufactured, produced and manufactured wholly within the 
Transvaal, will be accepted at all Post Offices in Transvaal for 
conveyance by post to any place within the Transvaal at the following 


rates :— 

Up to 1 j lbs. .. .. .. .. . . . . 3d. 

Over 1-j: lbs. and not more than 3 lbs.. . .. . . 6d. 

Over 3 lbs. and not more than 6 lbs. . . . . . . 8d. 

Over 6 lbs. and not more than 9 lbs. .. . . . . lOd. 

Over 9 lbs. and not more than 11 lb*.. . . . . . Is. 


If desired they may be registered on payment of an additional 
fee of 4d. Iso parcel weighing more than 11 lbs. will be accepted. 

The maximum dimensions will be the same as for the inland 
parcel post, viz. :—Length 34 ft, length and girth combined 6 ft., 
and the general regulations of the inland parcel post will apply to the 
agricultural parcel post. The agricultural parcel post will be for parcels 
from and to places within the Transvaal only. All parcels (whether 
containing Transvaal produce or not) for places outside the Transvaal 
must be prepaid at the ordinary inland parcel post rates. 

# * * * 

Parcels for conveyance by the agricultural post must not be posted 
in a letter box, but handed in at the Post Office counter. The sender 
will be required to sign a declaration that the contents are the bona 
fide produce, or, if manufactured, the produce and manufacture of 
the Transvaal. The penalty for a false declaration of contents is a fine 
not exceeding £50, or imprisonment with or without hard labour for 
a period of six months. 

The following articles may, under the conditions stated above, be 
sent by the agricultural parcel post :—Butter, eggs, poultry, bread, 
biscuits, yeast, dried meats, jam, honey, tobacco, cigarettes, con¬ 
fectionery, sugar, dried and bottled fruits, flowers, seeds, plants, 
vegetables, leather (unmanufactured), wool samples. 

The service, however, is not restricted, and the new rates will 
apply to parcels containing any articles produced, and, if manufactured, 
produced and manufactured^ within the Transvaal. Parcels by the 
agricultural parcel post may contain an invoice, but not a letter or 
anything in the nature of a letter. They must be packed in such a 
manner that the contents will not injure any other postal packet 
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Tt is gratifying to be able to state that there have been fewer fatal 
cases of arsenical poisoning this season than last year. The Entomologist 
has investigated all cases that have been reported, 
and in nearly every case it has been foimd that it 
has been due to carelessness in using the poison. 
The great tendency is to mix the spray too strong 
in order to kill the voetgangers at once, whereas 
a very weak solution is quite sufficient to kill the 
voetgangers, only requiring a little longer time to do so. We frequently 
find that farmers do not carefully weigh the araenito for mixing the 
spray, merely throwing in several handfuls of arsenite into a bucket 
of water, thus making the solution much stronger than even th<* 
strongest solution recommended. 


Poisoning by 
the Arsenical 
Locust Spray. 


Last September when the Natal Entomologist was passing through 
Bloemfontein he discovered a scale insect on certain trees in 
Bloemfontein which closely resembled the famous 
San dose scale (Aspidloius perniciosvs). A casual 
A New Scale. examination of this scale led him to believe 
that it was actually the San Jose scab*. In 

view of the great amount of damage to fruit trees 
that this scale has done in the 1T.S.A., it thought- best to call a meeting 
of entomologists of South Africa to discuss the matter and decide 
whether special measures must be taken to restrict the spread of 
this pest. After discussing the matter carefully and examining 
specimens of San Jose scale from America belonging to the collection 
of the Cape and Natal entomologists, it was found that this new scale 
was not the San Jose scale. The scale is the most closely related 
species to the San Jose scale which has vet been observed, different 
from it in only one microscopical character. The following are the 
trees upon which it has been found at Bloemfontein so far :—-Peaches, 
pears, apples, peppers, acacias and mimosas. The scale is destroyed 
by a parasite, and attacks so few fruit trees, and these to such a slight 
degree, and spreads so slowly that it is unlikely ever to be a serious 
pest. The San Jose scale produces eggs ( oviparous ), but this new 
scale cannot spread so rapidly as it is viviparous , viz., producing its 
young in a living state and not by means of eggs. It probably is 
a scale indigenous to South Africa, which is just beginning to develop 
a taste for cultivated trees. A similar species, possibly the same, ha* 
been known for some years at the Cape. Credit should be given to 
the O.R.C. authorities for calling the attention of the other Colonies 
to this supposed pest so promptly in order that they might protect 
themselves against its importation. For the present, however, our 
[plant Import Regulations are sufficient to cover this case tod protect 
us from this new pest. 
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Ermelo 
Stud Farm. 


At the Government Stud Sheep farm at Ermelo 440 merino sheep 
have recently been shorn, giving a return of 5,368 lbs., or within 
a fraction of 12 lbs. of wool per head. Three 
young Tasmanian rams, 12 months old, bred on 
the farm, yielded at the first shearing 14^ lbs., 
15$ lbs., and 16 lbs. weight of wool respectively, 
heavy weights for ram lambs. The remainder 
of the young farm-bred rains cut an average of 15 lbs. per head, 
which is satisfactory, as it must be taken into consideration that 
they are all ages from lambs to four tooths. The two Rambouillet 
rams clipped 19 lbs. and 21 lbs. respectively, and the Rambouillet 
ewes averaged a trifle over 13 lbs. per bead. 


The first stock sale of the Standerton Stud Farm was held on Saturday, 
December J6tli. This sale was the outcome of the decision of the Rt. 

Hon. the Minister of Agriculture to keep only 
pure-bred stock on the stud farm, and was the first 
The Standerton sale of its kind held by the Government in the 
Stud Farm South-Eastern Transvaal. The day was perfect and 

$ aIe « the sale passed off in a most satisfactory manner. 

The attendance was good, and over two hundred 
farmers and stock breeders came from all parts of 
the Transvaal, along with the Minister of Agriculture, the Director of 
Agriculture and various departmental officials. At 10.30 a.m. the 
Manager, Mr. A. McNm\ held a parade of stock, and the Government 
stallions attracted much attention. Bidding was brisk both in the 
forenoon and the afternoon, and, with few exceptions, the prices were 
well within the reach of the ordinary farmer, who, in several instances, 
got good brood mares with foals at a low figure. A detailed list of 
prices and buyers will be found in the Agricultural Notices of this 
number. 

After luncheon the Minister of Agriculture delivered a short 
speech. General Botha pointed out the real purpose of their meeting 
at Standerton, and welcomed the visitors to the first sale at the stud 
farm. The stud farm had been established with the object of assisting 
and encouraging the farmers, and the Department of Agriculture was 
determined to make it a first-class stud farm. (Applause.) It was 
the intention of the Government to spend a great deal of money in 
the future on the importation of thoroughbred stock for tlie farm. 
He asked purchasers of stock in the Colony to pay greater attention 
to the class of stock they bought, and to remember that while the best 
stock cost a great deal of money, the better an animal was bred the 
better he should be looked after. Government asked the assistance 
of the public towards making a success of its efforts to advance the 
stock-breeding of the Colony. He welcomed their co-operative expert, 
Mr. Andersen, to that gathering, and was also pleased to announce 
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that the Government's dairy expert, Mr. Pape, had arrived at 
Pretoria. (Hear, hear.) The Director of Agriculture and himself 
had Just 'b&ifi' discussing the question of obtaining assistance for the 
tofeaCdo expert, and he hoped to be able to tell them that Mr. Smith, 
during his visit to America, had obtained a couple of additional 
experts for the tobacco industry of the Transvaal. The Government 
had succeeded in establishing a tariff to assist and encourage the 
exportation of mealies, whereby mealies could be conveyed from any 
Transvaal railway station to the coast at 10s. a ton. The handling of 
the mealies would be looked after at the coast, and everything done 
to encourage export. An official at the coast would see that none but 
good mealies were sent, and the farmer who did not pay the best 
attention to his produce would receive it back again. (Hear, hear.) 
Everything in this connection would be done in the cheapest way, 
and the Agent-General would look after things at the other end. With 
general assistance on this and the other side of the water they would 
accomplish something great in their export trade. He concluded by 
mentioning that in matters of general agriculture and the breeding 
of stock the Department of Agriculture was prepared to give all 
information required to farmers, through their experts and veterinary 
surgeons. (Applause.) 


The following notes regarding the Henderson cotton growing 
experiment at Baligarie, Komati Poort, Swaziland, which we received 
through the courtesy of the Henderson Consolidated 
Swaziland Corporation, Limited, may be of interest to our 

Cotton, readers :— 

1906 - 7 . Sown from 10th October to 10th November, 

1906. Cut worms absolutely cut down 75 per cent, 
of original seed planted, and only by perseverance in planting was a 
crop obtained. Soil, rich grey loam—an old alluvial bed of the 
Komati River. No irrigation—rainfall for season, 35 inches. Flowered 
10th January, 1907 ; first bolls opened 8th March, 1907, and 30th 
April, 1907, plot fully open. Yield of whole plot of each variety :— 

Cook’s Long Staple .. .. .. 579 lbs. 


Truitt’s Big Boll 

Bohemian 

Russell’s Big Boll 

Abassi 

Trash 


517 

447 

438 

94 

175 


The latter (Trash, i.e., ground cotton) about equally divided 
among the first four classes. One acre sown to each variety. First 
picking, 18th March, 1907 ; picking on the plot became general, 
30th April, 1907 ; last picking, 31st August, 1907. 

The principal fault has been planting too close together in such 
rich soil, causing an interlocking and matting of the whole crop, 
rendering picking a matter of extreme difficulty ; secondly, the want 
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of poisons and how to deal with insect pests at the proper moment ; 
and, thirdly, insufficient cultivation. 

The following statement was received by the ( British Cotton 
Growing Association from Messrs. Wolstenholme and Holland regard¬ 
ing cotton samples from the Henderson Consolidated Corporation, 
Ltd. 


Mark. 

Value. 

Truitt’s Big fUill. 1st 

About Hd. 

quality 


Truitt's Big Boll, 2m! 

7.1. to 7J«I. 

quality 


Abassi Big Boll, 1st 

Value to-day 

quality 

alM'tit 10.1. 

Abassi, 1st quality, 2ml 

Uhl to lOjd. 

sample from later 


picking 


Abassi Big Boll. 2ml 


quality (unsuitable 


f* *r English spinner*) 


t’ook'* l*ong staple, 1st 

About M. 

quality 


(Vik’h Long staple, 2ml 

About 7 j 1 1. 

quality 


Bohemian. 1st quality 

7.1. to 7}«1. 

Bohemian, 2ml quality 

About f»*d. to (Id. 

HttsselFs Big Boll, 1st 

A limit *d. 

qUnlit V 


Bu-seil s* Big Boll. 2m 1 

‘K 

quality 


Buekham’s (\ittoii 

lod. to lujil. 

Trash. 

•*»d. to o^d. 

The Abassi 

and Truitt’s 


('liissiti cation. 


Amerieau character, ‘’AUmt Fully Good Middling' 
in grade, nithcr creamy. staple V to lj", 
irregular in length. 

Stained, fairly clean alwmt. 

Clean, good colour. does not maintain Abassi 
character, staple 1 J\ 

Not (juite equal in grade to 1st quuli y, but rather 
better in staple. 

Hat h«*r stained and leafy, fair sample. 


, Clean, good colour. aUmt ” Fully U.wid Middling/' 
staple 1" to fa’. 

Bather stainctl, some leaf, staple irregular and 
lather short. 

Clean, good colour, but staple too short for General 
enquiry. 

Wry stained, staple weak and short, unsuitable 
for demand here. 

Good colour, and clean, but staple irregular and 
rather weak, almut C to I/,". 

Stained, staple irregular in length. to 1 1". 

Aha^si character, fair colour, staple fairly strong 
seed probably Egyptian. 

Very dirty and leafy, staple irregular. 


cultivation and produce best results. 

* « -X- 

In view of the interest of the public and the trade in tobacco grown 
in the several British Colonies, the management of the International 
Tobacco Exhibition have decided to encourage the 
display of Colonial leaf tobacco at the exhibition 
to be held towards the end of March, 1908. This 
will be the first organised arrangement to show in 
London, side by side, all the tobaccos grown in the 
British Empire, and it is hoped that it may lead 
to tobaccos which at present are comparatively unknown being placed 
upon the English market. The samples will be submitted to careful 
examination by a committee of leading London experts competent 
to judge the respective samples and to suggest any necessary 
improvements. The judges will be well-known London tobacco brokers 
and manufacturers. 


International 

Tobacco 

Exhibition. 
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It i& of the utmost importance that the Transvaal exhibit should 
be representative and of superior quality. With this object in view, 
the Government Tobacco Expert will carefully examine each sample 
submitted, in order to avoid the exhibition of inferior samples. Samples 
should be packed in such material as oilskin or tinfoil, to prevent 
exposure to the air. Full particulars and description must accompany 
each sample, and extracts will b> printed in the official catalogue. 
This will enable the exhibition authorities to properly label the samples. 
The labelling will be done by the exhibition management from the 
particulars supplied. Price at which the leaf is usually sold is to be 
stated. Competing samples should weigh about 4 lbs,, and must reach 
Pretoria not later than February 1st, lpo.s. Samples should be 
addressed to the Government. Tobacco Expert. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Pretoria. All expenses in connection with packing and the 
transport of the samples from Pretoria to London will be borne by 
the Government. The manager of the exhibition will pay the duty, 
and the samples will become his property after the exhibition, unless 
otherwise arranged. 

* -x- * 

It is notified for public information that, in future, payment must 
be made for goods on or before delivery. When purchasers mention 
a railway station to which packages may be 
consigned for them, advantage may hr* taken of the 
“ Collect on Delivery 7 system of the C.S.A. R. 
In all other cases cash should accompany the order, 
but it is advisable prior to remitting same that 
enquiries should be made of the Government Horticulturist as to tin- 
ability of the Division to supply the trees ordered. 


Sale of Fruit 
Trees, Vines, 
Cuttings, 
Scions, etc. 


We wish to direct the attention of our readers to the dates of the 
various shows which will be found under Agricultural Notices, and 
also to the Government. Notice No. 1186 in the 
Agricultural same column which gives a list of the prizes offered 
by the Department of Agriculture at the shows to 
be held in the Transvaal during the present year. 


Shows and 
Prizes. 


Mr. A. York, of Christiana, writes us : With reference to Mr. A. S, 
Pringle's letter appearing in the October, 1906, number of the 
Journal” on “ Ostrich Farming” in the western 
Q^ rich parts of the Transvaal, I may say that great credit 

Farming. * s ^ ,lc to Mr. Moore, who came up from Willow- 

more, Cape Colony, to farm in this part with 
ostriches. He was the first farmer who ventured to 
bring ostriches here. Mr. Moore being a practical ostrich farmer could 
see at a glance that ostriches would do here on this veld with the aid 
of lucerne, and, therefore, he wished to be on the river so as to be 
able to pump water from the river to grow lucerne. Mr. Moore tells. 
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me that there is no risk in farming here with ostriches, only that we 
must put in lucerne to feed the chicks and the birds during the winter 
months. I am putting in lucerne on the dry lands along the 
Schoonheid, and if I am successful I intend getting some ostriches. 


Some very interesting figures shewing the value of farm produce 
imported into the Transvaal during the year ended 30th June, 1907, 
as compared with the imports during the year 
Agricultural ended 30th June, 1900, have been extracted from 
Imports and returns furnished by the South African Customs 
Exports. Statistical Bureau, Capetown. It should be borne 

in mind that the classification this year is not 
identical with that for 1905-6, and that, therefore, the figures arc only 
approximate. 

./tn ports .—The following are some of the principal increases: Living 
animals, £194,sil ; tobacco, £7,685 : rice, £26,430 ; cheese, £20,049; 
beans and peas, £5,562 ; Hour am! meal ( wheaten), £36,402 ; maize. 
£31,802 ; wheat, £4.080 : fresh vegetables, £1,870 ; South African 
wines and ,-pirits, £3*.127. The rather large increase in this last item 
is doubtless due to the Customs Convention entered into at the 
beginning of the year ; a corresponding decrease in connection with 
wines and spirits manufactured elsewhere than in South Africa will 
be observed. 

The main decreases are :—Fodder and forage, £42,067 ; milk or 
cream, £39,783 ; fresh fruit, £2,288 ; eggs, £1,494 ; under corn, 
grain and flour decreases shew in oats, £18,031 ; maize meal, £8,425 ; 
and bran, £10,664 ; the decrease in meats is £172,637. 

The large decrease in the imports of fodder and forage seems to 
indicate that the farmer is at last awake to the fact that the proper 
place to grow these articles is the farm on which the animals are 
kept. In the year 1904-5 our imports under this head were £175,551 ; 
in the year 1905-6, £145,222 ; this year the imports only amount 
to £103,155, and we sincerely hope that the day is not far distant 
when we shall be able to produce all the forage required in the 
Transvaal. 

Exports .—Our exports of farm produce for the period under 
review amount to £659,371 ; this amount does not perhaps seem large 
when compared with our imports, but when it is stated that the exports 
for the previous year only amounted to £515,561—a difference of 
£143,810—then, indeed, it will be seen that the country has progressed 
materially from an agricultural standpoint. 

The following are those items shewing the larger increases :— 
Tobacco, £8,077 ; wool, £51,032 ; fodder and forage, £1,412 ; 
eoffee, £2,324; plants,' bulbs and trees, £740; the, total increase 
under the head com, grain and flour is £38,745 —the great difference 
being shewn under the item maize. In 1905-6, our exports of maize 
only amounted to £>2,107, while this year the statistics shew the 
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astounding total of £30,059. Kaffir com also shews a marked rise, 
the increase being £6,619 ; exports of mohair have risen from £19,097 
to One of the most notable of the increases is shewn under 

the head hides and skins, and amounts to £39,734. 

The principal decreases are :—Butter and butter substitutes, £721, 
and wines and spirits, £789. 

Speaking generally, the figures indicate that good progress has 
been made, and that the farmers are doing their best to fulfil the 
demand for farm produce, but it is well to bear in mind the fact that 
the Transvaal still imports goods to the value of £4,458,765, all of 
which could be produced in this Colony, and that it cannot, by any 
means, yet be described as a self-supporting country. However, 
sufficient progress has been made to shew that the country is improving 
agriculturally, and another year will doubtless bring further substantial 
reductions in the amount of our imports. 

When we consider the figures in regard to exports there is even 
greater cause for congratulation, because the statistics relating to the 
staple crops of the Transvaal, i.e., tobacco, wool, maize and Kaffir corn, 
all shew very marked increases. 

* # * ■sc- 

Next to mealies the problem of wheat growing is the most interesting 
question for the Transvaal farmer. During the last few months 
we have heard a great deal about the possibility of 
a wheat famine. For many years wheat has been 
Wheat. steadily rising in price, and there seems to be no 

doubt that the era of cheap wheat has passed away 
if we may judge from the gradual increase in the 
price since it touched the lowest figure on record, namely, 17s. per 
quarter (480 lbs.). The reason why wheat dropped to that low figure 
—which certainly did not pay the English farmer—was owing to the 
keen competition of the virgin lands of America, Canada, Russia, and 
Australia. It is satisfactory to note that prices are gradually settling 
down to a paying level. In Great Britain anything below 30s. a quarter 
Is not counted a paying crop owing to the heavy cost of growing grain. 
A short time ago 40s. was reached. Ten years ago, in the State of 
Minnesota, 80 cents per bushel (3s. 4d. per 60 lbs.) used to be considered 
a good price ; the other day American wheat rose to $1.7 (4s. 5d.). 
Again, it is instructive to note that the average yield of wheat in the 
United States is 14 bushels to the acre, in the Argentine 13, in Canada 
19, in Great Britain 31, and in Denmark 41.2 bushels. The remark¬ 
able averages of the last two countries are due to thorough tillage, 
heavy stocking of the land, and the scientific use of manure. 


A recent writer, Professor Silvan us Thompson, seems to think 
that the insufficiency of the world’s wheat crop will be met by the 
Stew chemical fertiliser called nitrate of lime which is now being 
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manufactured by the Norwegian Nitrate Company. It is outside our 
province to discuss the value of nitrate of soda (Chili saltpetre) or the 
new fertiliser nitrate of lime in wheat growing, butrefuse *lo .believe 
that a world famine is near at hand when we reflect upon the*'limitless 
wheat fields still awaiting the settler and the plough—which extend 
500 miles to the north of the City of Winnipeg, and westward for 
nearly a thousand miles right up to the foot hills of the Rockies. Nor 
do we set so much faith upon the ultimate use of commercial manures 
when we remember that the enormous wheat crops of both Western 
America and North-Western Canada are largely raised without the 
aid of artificial stimulants. 


But of this we are certain that the farmers in the New World are 
realising more and more the need of better tillage. It is astonishing 
to note that this English scientist appears to have ignored the 
importance of good tillage in wheat cultivation. Now, the average 
yield for the State of Kansas is 13 bushels per acre, but, at Manhattan, 
where the Kansas State College is situated, Professor Ten Evk showed 
us experimental wheat averaging over 50 bushels to the acre— 
unmanured—the result of dry land fanning. For us in the Transvaal 
this is a most important point. We can grow good wheat on our 
irrigated land. Why should we not make an earnest effort to raise it 
upon our dry lands? It is done in the O.R.C., and it has been done 
in one or two cases in our own Colony. We believe that by ploughing 
the lands in the summertime, keeping them loose by cultivation, and 
so accumulating the rainfall for. say, half a year, and holding it in the 
soil wheat might be successfully grown. At any rate we should like 
our farmers to give us the benefit of their experience in this matter. 


The first annual 
which took place 


The Transvaal 

Horticultural 

Society. 


exhibition of the Transvaal Horticultural Society, 
in Johannesburg on November 29th, was opened by 
the Countess of Selborne, and passed off most 
successfully. This Society has become affiliated 
with the Royal Horticultural Society of Great 
Britain, and, in the words of Mr. H. W. Souttei; 
Chairman of the Society, " it was their ambitio* 
that every centre and every dorp in the Transvaal 
should become a garden. It was not the idea of the Society to encourage 
those who were fortunate enough to have large gardens. The object 
of the Society was to encourage those who had a plot ; if they had 
not a plot to encourage those who had a verandah ; if they had not 
a verandah to encourage those who had a window-sill, because they 
were profoundly convinced that if this country were to be the .home 
of working men they must have their gardens, no matter how small.” 

The exhibits from the Rand Nurseries and the Municipality of 
Johannesburg were specially admired. Mention should also be made 
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of the groups exhibited by Messrs. Barlow & Co., Nyistroom, con¬ 
structed principally of rustic cork-work 12 feet high and surmounted 
bv graceful Kentia palms, The table decorations were particularly 
pleasing, and the honey exhibits showed a marked improvement. 

The Committee, with their indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Dowdle, 
deserve to be warmly congratulated on their first show. It is hoped 
to hold a fruit show sometime in March. 

* * * * 

Neaklv two years ago we published in this " Journal ” a valuable 
article on the Agricultural and Pastoral Future of Swaziland from the 
pen of Mr. Allistcr M. Miller. It is with much 
pleasure that we now call attention to an excellent 
Swaziland. handbook by our contributor which has just been 

issued under the title u Swaziland—The California 
of South Africa/’ This well printed and nicely 
illustrated pamphlet has been published by the authority of the Swazi¬ 
land Mining, Commercial, and Industrial Chamber, and can be obtained 
at the Central News Agency for the modest sum of sixpence. The 
booklet, although issued primarily for the guidance of the farmer and 
the miner will be read with great interest by the general public ; and 
we must cordially compliment Mr. Miller upon this admirable hand¬ 
book written in clear ami vigorous style. 




Si ntk (lit* last issur of tin* hh Journal ** wo haw to record with 
yivat regret tlit* .loath of Mr. Thomas Sydney Maxtkd, 
Thief ( , h*rk to the Department of Agriculture. which took 
place at th* j Lady l)tnllo\ Nursing Homo in Johannesburg. 
Mr. Maxted was horn at Taiiterhury, in Kent. and rt*sidod in 
South Africa for a considerable numhor of yours. Coming up 
from the Public Works Department of tho Tape Tivi! Service 
at Kin” - Williams Town, some six years aim. he held for a 
short time the post of Private Socrt‘tary to Tolonel Thompson, 
Thief of the Unrulier ('amps. In PJOJ, he was appointed to 
the post of Thief Tlerk to the Department of Agriculture, 
which position he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Maxted, who was associated with the Director of 
Agriculture, Mr. F. Ik Smith, almost since the commencement 
of tin* Department, had scon the rapid growth of the 
adminisirative branch, ajid it is not loo much to say that the 
success of tin* executive of the Department was largely due to 
tin 1 conscientious and energetic manner with w hich Mr. Max ted 
carried out the policy of his Thief. Mr. Maxtcd will be greatly 
missed by his many friends in the Transvaal, and especially by 
tin* members of the Department of Agriculture, where his 
cheery manner made him a universal favourite and a most 
genial colleague. Mr. Maxtcd was unmarried and died at the 
comparatively early atfe of thirty-live. 
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AGBICULTUBAL NOTICES. 


Veterinary Division. 

BLUK TONGUE IN SHEEP. 

Reekie lor the inoculation of sheep against this disease can now be obtained 
at a charge of J (1, per dose on application to any Government Veter in a i y Surgeon. 
It will be necessary for farmers to purchase a syringe in order to carry out the 
inoculation, ami the Government Veterinary Surgeon will inform applicants where 
these instruments can be obtained. 

A. THEILER, 

'Government Veterinary Bacteriologist 


fr 


* # •# 


AtUiA N* 0K MEXTS FOB FORWARDING PATHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS 

It is hereby notified for geneial information that special arrangements have 
been made with the Central South African Hail ways for forwarding pathological 
specimens for examination in the Veterinary Bacteriological Laboratory, and all 
such specimens can now be sent carriage forward, if addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Bacteriologist, Pretoria Station, and distinctly labelled “Scientific 
Specimens for Examination.” Tito Government Veterinary Bacteriologist is at 
all times glad to make examinations and to report on pathological specimens, but 
farmers and others sending such are earnestly requested to write full particulars 
of the animal from which the specimen has been taken and to post such in time 
to be delivered before the arrival of the specimen, or. in case of urgency, to 
telegraph. The importance of doing this is urged since occasionally, when not 
previously advised, specimens have arrived in too decomposed a condition for 
examination. 

F. B. SMITH, 

Director of Agriculture. 

Office of the Director of Agriculture. 

1st October. lt)07. 


SPONZIEKTE OR QUARTER EVIL. 

Vaccina for the prevention of this disease is now ready for issue at the 
Government Veterinary Bactetiological Laboratory, and can be obtained through 
the Government V eterinary Surgeons, who will give instruction in the method of 
vaccination, and through whom also the necessary instruments can be obtained. 
The price of the vaccine is 3d. per double dose, 

«■ * e » 

WARNING TO IMPORTERS. 

The attention of the Department has been directed to the fact that eertain 
imported cattle brought into this country under certificates stating that they have 
been tested with Tuberculin before shipment and have passed the test satisfactorily, 
have been found to react as infected when re-tested by the Government Veterinary 
Staff shortly after arrival. For this reason it is suggested that importers of cattle 
should have such imported animals re tested by a Government Veterinary Surgeon 
on arrival at their destination, and before they a re allowed to mix with other stock. 
Should anyone wish to take this precaution the tost will be applied free of charge 
upon application to the Government Veterinary Surgeon of the District to which 
the cattle are taken, at the earliest convenience of this Officer to whom the 
application is made. 

F. B. SMITH, 
Director of Agriculture. 

« • # # 

GLANDERS AND FARCY. 

Wabniko to the Public. 

A considerable number of outbreaks of Glanders having been reported to the 
Agricultural Department as having occurred in various districts of this Colony 
during the past few* weeks* the public are warned against the purchase of equine* 
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from unknown travelling dealers or on auction sales, unless the animals put up for 
gale are sold with a written guarantee signed by the owner, certifying that they 
are free from any contagious disease, as there is no doubt that unscrupulous 
persons have- lAMly been disposing of infected animals at prices which have 
tempted the public to purchase the same, and that the disease has subsequently 
appeared in the stables of purchasers to their loss and detriment. 

It is further recommended that all newly purchased equines should be kept 
Isolated and should be watered separately and apart from any other equines on 
the premises for a period of three weeks after purchase, and should they show any 
indications suspicious of Glanders, a report should be forwarded at once to the 
Government Veterinary Surgeon of the District. 

The following description of the disease is appended for the information of the 
public, and special attention is called to Government Notice No. 103 of 1907, which 
appears underneath. 

Glanders and Farvy, 

These two names are applied to one ami the same disease, which is due to a 
microbe—Bacillus Malleus. The disease is called Farcy when located on the limbs 
er body: Glanders when the principal symptoms are seen in the nostrils, submaxillary 
glands, and lungs. 

The horse tribe is most commonly affected with Glanders. Man not infrequently 
gets the disease from the horse l>y inoculation through a wound. The dog, tne cat, 
and wild carnivora may be infected. The ox is absolutely immune. Sheep, goats, 
and pigs are immune for all practical purposes. 

A horse may be affected with Glanders and show no symptoms except slight 
unthriftiness. This is called occult Glanders, and can only be diagnosed by the 
mallein test. 

In typical clinical cases there is a thick grey-coloured discharge from one or 
both nostrils. Ulcers and ulcerous patches are seen inside the nasal cavities and the 
glands under the jaw are enlarged and hard. The temperature may be raised, but 
m chronic cases it may be no higher than the normal. In severe and acute cases 
the temperature is several degrees above normal and the animal shows distinct 
symptoms of respiratory disease. In Farcy one or more limbs become swollen. 
The lymph vessels stand out prominently on the inside of the limbs. The vessels 
l?ive a cord-like feel to the hand, and small nodules appear along the course of the 
vessels. These nodules become ulcers which discharge a thick yellow fluid of oily 
appearance. The ulcers may heal and leave a scar, but they usually break out 
again. Farcy may also appear on the skin of the neck and body. 

One sees the ulcers on the skin if Farcy has been present. Besides w'hat one 
sees in the live animals, one may also find ulceration of the throat and air passages. 
The most constant changes nre found in the lungs. In acute Glanders, small grey 
nodules about the size of a pin-head are seen all through the lung substance. In 
the chronic forms the nodules in the earlier stages appear as small grey patches 
with a red margin. Others are of pus-like consistence. The older nodules are hard 
and shot-like to the touch; some of them are gritty—calcification. The number of 
nodules in a lung varies from one or two to hundreds. The donkey suffers from an 
acute form of Glanders in which the lungs are inflamed over a large surface. The 
tissue is solid, and on section the surface of the lung has a greyish red colour. 


PORTS FOR ENTRY OF STOCK. 


The fnllowiug are the ports for entry of stock into this Colony from the neighbouring 


territories : 

Bilbnuau's Drift 
Mosimvaui ... 
Christiana 
Coal Mine Drift 
Vereeniging ... 
Sehoeman‘s Drift 
Roberts* Drift 
VolksnM 

.Komati Poort, thr 


'Ugh which stock n 
provided for under Clause r>, Govern 
ment, Notice No. 834 of 1903, will only 
be allowed to proceed by mil, to lie 
examined at Machado dorp . 


Cape Colony. (Daily.) 

., (Saturdays only.) 

(Daily.) 

Orange River Colony. (Thursdays only.) 

(Daily.) 

„ (Mondays & Thursdays.) 

(Daily.) 

Natal. (Daily.) 


Portuguese East Africa, 
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Division of Chemistry. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SAMPLING OF SOILS. 

In taking soil for analysis, it is of the utmost importance that' a truly 
representative sample be secured, otherwise the labour involved will, to p .great 
extent, be wasted. 

Much depends upon the particular object for which the analysis is to be made. 
If the soil of a farm or field is to be reported upon, and much difference exists in 
the soil from different parts, each variety of soil should be represented in the final 
sample by a quantity proportional to the aliquot portion of the whole area covered 
by that particular soil. 

If great differences are known to exist in different parts of the farm or field, 
better knowledge of the nature of the soil will be obtained, of course, at the cost 
of greater labour in analysis, if the samples are kept separate. 

The depth to which a sample is taken is also a matter of importance. In some 
cases a clear line of separation between the soil proper and the sub soil is perceptible. 
This is often shown by difference in colour, the soil being richer in organic matter, 
and therefore darker than the sub-soil. Under such circumstances the sample of 
soil should be taken down to the line, and, if necessary, a sample of sub-soil should 
also be secured. When no distinction is perceptible, the sample should be taken to 
the depth of one foot. 


METHODS OF TAKING SAMPLES. 

There are many ways of taking samples of soil. The following, perhaps, will 
be found most convenient in this country: — 

(1) Having selected a representative spot, the vegetation upon it is removed, 
and a hole is dug with a sharp spade to a depth rather greater than 
that of the soil proper, or, if no line of separation of soil from sub-soil 
is perceptible, to about 15 inches. One side of the hole is then trimmed 
with the spade so as to be smooth and vertical, the hole being cleaned 
out. A slice of uniform thickness, about 3 or 4 inches, is then removed 
by the spade down to the necessary depth. This slice is placed on a 
clean board or sack and mixed with similar slices, obtained in the same 
way from other parts of the field. Finally, all the samples are thoroughly 
mixed together with the trowel or the spade, the sticks, large stones, 
and roots removed, and a portion of six or seven pounds placed, with a 
label giving details, in a clean box and sent for analysis. 

(2) Another, better but more laborious, method is to have wooden boxes, 6 
inches square and 12 inches deep, to hold the samples. A large hole is 
dug with a spade at the selected spot, and a square upright block of 
soil is left in its centre. This is carefully trimmed with the spade until 
a box will just fit over it. The upper surface of the block of soil is freed 
from vegetation, the box inverted over it, and forced down. The spade 
is next slipped under, and the box with its contents removed, a label 
giving particulars of the soil put in, and the lid screwed on. In this way 
a sample of the soil (and often the sub-soil, in situ) is obtained, whicn 
can be examined in the laboratory. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE SAMPLES. 


In all cases full details as to the exact locality, date of collection, depth, crops 
borne, previous manorial treatment, and other circumstances connected with the 
soil should be enclosed with the sample. These should be written in pencil, as ink 
is apt to become damp and run. 

Samples should be sent by passenger rail, addressed to me at the Agricultural 
Chemical Laboratories, Pretorius Street, Pretoria, and advice of their despatch, 
together with details of the samples, should be sent by post to the same address. 

While every effort willbe made to deal with the samples as soon as possible, 
for a time, at least, some delay may be unavoidable, owing to the large accumulation 
of material awaiting analysis. No attention will be paid to samples sent without 
the full details stated above. 


A list of charges for the analysis of soil and other products is published below* 
hut in eases where it is considered that the results may be of sufficiently general 
interest, if published, no charge will be made. 

HERBERT INULE, 

Chief, Division of Chemistry . 
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SCHEDULE OF CHARGES FOR ANALYSIS MADE IN THE 


AGR1CULTURAL LABORATORIES. 

£ s. d. 

1. Estimation of one constituent in a manure or feeding stuff ..076 

2. Estimation of two or three constituents in a manure or feeding stuff 0 15 0 

3. Complete analysis and valuation of a manure or feeding stuff .. 10 0 

4. Analysis of water- - drainage or irrigation .. .. .. ..150 

6. Partial analysis of a soil to determine fertility and mammal needs 2 0 0 

6. Complete analysis of a soil .. 300 

7. Analysis of milk, cream, butter, or cheese . .. 0 10 0 

8. Milk—determination of fat and total solids.0 5 0 

9. Milk—determination of fat only .. .. 026 

10. Butter—determination of water and fat.050 

31. Analysis of a vegetable product—hav. ensilage, roots, etc. . . .. 10 0 


At present no charge will be made to bona fide farmers. The charges in the 
above schedule refer to products sent bv manure merchants, milk dealers, or others 
interested in trade. Samples will only be accepted if assurance can be given that 
they are properly taken and truly representative of the bulk. The right of 
publishing the results of any analysis is reserved by the Department. Should the 
examination of any product furnish results which are deemed of sufficient general 
interest, the charges may bo remitted. 

Samples of any product, likely to be of agricultural importance will gladly be 
received. 


Division of Botany. 

POISONOUS PLANTS. 

The Division of Botany and Division of Veterinary Science are carrying on » 
series of joint investigations on the poisonous plants of the Colony, their effect on 
stock, and the remedies to be applied. 

Last year we invited farmers to send specimens of poisonous plants for 
identification and are glad to be able to extend the invitation this year. 

Any farmer who has poisonous plants on his farm, and would like information 
about them, may send samples to the Department for investigation. These samples 
will be identified and named, will be tested on animals kept foT the purpose, the 
symptoms will be carefully diagnosed, and different remedies will be tested. A 
report of the results will be sent to the person furnishing the specimens. 

For an effective test, samples of at least 5 lbs. of the material should be sent, 
but smaller samples will also he welcome for identification and preliminary report. 

Through the courtesy of the Postmaster-General, specimens may be sent by 
post, free of charge, if fastened up ns letters and addressed:— 

O.H.M.S. Letter Post. 

The Government Botanist, 

Department of Agriculture, 

P.O. Box 434, 

Pretoria. 

^ * # • 

INJURIOUS MEEDS. 

Owing to the fact that of late several newly introduced ami injurious weed# 
haw made their appearance in the Transvaal, farmers are earnestly requested 
to take careful notice of any new plants which have appeared on their farms and 
which seem to have a tendency to spread. When such are discovered, specimens 
of the plant bearing Rowers and, if possible, fruit should l>e forwarded to the 
Government Botanist by whom they will be examined and reported upon. They 
should be forwarded in the same way as specimens of poisonous plants. 

« « « * 

SEED SALES BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Tin.* Division of Botany has lately received n large number requests to sell farm seeds 
in bulk, and farmers arc iequated to note that the only seed* which this Division in prepared 
to sell are Lucerne. iti lot* n<>t exceeding 50 lbs. at. Is. per Ik, and Teff seed, kt quantities ik* 
exceeding 1ft lbs., at the same price per Ik As a. rule, reliable seed of all the more common 
Transvaal crops cat) now be purchased from loe.nl seed merchants. 
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SEED DISTRIBUTION. 

A list of seeds available for farmers who are willing to conduct experiments in 
^-operation with the Division has been published as Bulletins No, 1 and 2, 
printed in Dutch and English, and may be obtained on application to the Govern¬ 
ment Printer. Terms on which the seeds will be issued are stated in the Bulletin, 
and application forms will be found within the cover. Notes are given as to the 
uses of the plants and as to how the seed should be treated. 


COCKLE BURR. 

On account of the dangerous character of this weed to wool and mohair 
growers, farmers on the Aapjes, Pienaars, and Crocodile Rivers are advised td keep 
a sharp look out for its appearance, especially on the banks of the rivers, and to 
root out the plants before they go to seed. Any farmer who is in doubt ns to the 
identity of Cockle-Burr can send specimens to tlie Botanist for identification. 

* * * * 

CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS: COTTON. 

Cotton Sled Donated by the British Cotton Guowrxo Association. 

The Department has received a large consignment of American Upland Cotton 
Seed from the British Cotton Growing Association. This seed will be distributed 
to any bona fide farmer who wishes to give the crop a trial, in sulliciont quantity 
to sow one acre (209 x 208 English feet). 

The amount of seed required will be as follows: — 

For the Low Veld, sowing 4 x 3 feet. 3 lbs. of seed. 

„ Middle Veld , T 4 x lV£ „ 5 to 0 lbs. of seed. 

High Veld 4x1 ,, 7 to 9 lbs. of seed. 

(The thicker sowing is advisable at higher altitudes where the climate is 

rather cooler.) 

The farmer is required to pay all carriage and transport charges from Pretoria 
to his farm (freight from America to Pretoria has been paid by the Association 
and the Department). 

The farmer must sign and return the attached form of agreement either to the 
Government Botanist or to the Resident Magistrate. 

This agreement is made necessary by the conditions under which the Association 
has supplied the seed. These conditions read “That all the cotton grown from this 
seed shall be shipped to the Association for sale, and if the experiment proves 
successful the cost of the seed shall be refunded to the Association, that other 
experiments may be conducted; ... if the experiments are a failure they (the 
farmers) will be called upon to pay nothing; if successful, the Association will 
dispose of the cotton for their account, and deduct, the cost from the proceeds." 

The Association has agreed to supply the Department with two harul-gins, which 
sve intend to loan out to each district. Application for the use of these gins should 
be made in due course to the Resident Magistrate. 

A pamphlet entitled “ Hints on the Cultivation and Harvesting of Cotton ” has 
been issued by the British Cotton Growing Association; a few copies are still 
available, one of which will be sent to each farmer receiving seed, as long as the 
supply holds out. 

For further information on Cotton Cultivation, etc., growers are referred to the 
articles and notes which have appeared in the “Transvaal Agricultural Journal" 
.during the last IS months, particularly the following:— 

Cotton Growing in the Transvaal: “Agricultural Journal,” No. 12, pp. 739745. 
(July, 1905:) 

Cotton as a Possible Crop for the Transvaal: No. 8, pp. 595-599. (July, 1901.) 

How to Estimate the Yield of Cotton-lint per Acre: No. 9, p. 174. 

Weight of a Bale of Cotton: No. 9, p. 174. 

Transvaal Cotton; Reports from the Imperial Institute: No. 9, pp. 136-137 ^ 
No. 11, pp. 554—550. * 

Cotton in South Africa: No. 9; pp. 130-131. 

Tmoarml Native Cottons: No. 9, p. 131 and pp. 136-137. 

Cotton in the Low Veld of the Eastern Transvaal: No. 10, p. 316. 

Zoutpansberg Cotton: No. 9, pp, 136-137; No. 11, p. 554. 
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Swaziland Cotton: No. 0, p. 137. 

Cotton in the Marieo and Rimtenburg Districts: No. 12, pp. 863*804 and 842. 
Cotton at Malelane: No. 13, October, 1005, pp. 152*155. 

'■* ' ' JOSEPH BURTT-DAV Y, 

Government Agrostologist and Botanist 

The Government Agrostologist and Botanist, 

Transvaal Department of Agriculture, 

P.O. Box 434, 

Pretoria. 

COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS: COTTON. 

Sir, 

Please forward nie by* .. 


carriage forward, to .Station, in 

care of .. Forwarding 

Agents,.lbs. of cotton seed. 


I agree to furnish you with a full and accurate report, at the end of the 
season, as to the results of the experiments, on the forms to be supplied by you. 

In the case of the experiment beiiig successful, I also agree to ship the whole 
of my crop of cotton to the British Cotton Growing Association for sale, and I 
will allow the aforesaid Association to deduct the cost of the seed from the proceeds 
thereof. 

Date . 

Sign here . 

Two . 

witnesses. 

Full P.O. Address . 


# State whether the seed is to be sent by Passenger or Goods Train or by 
Parcels Post. If it is to be sent by Post, 8d. per lb. for postage should be enclosed 
with the application. 


Division o! Forestry. 

SALE OK HE DO l Ml KIIOM THESE NKKSElt V. 

* 

It is hereby notified for general inf< mint ion that the sale of Hedge Plants from Irene 
Government Nursery has been discontinued. Forest trees will be disjmsed of as formerly. 

* # * * 

The price list of seeds and trees supplied by this Division can be obtained free of charge 
on application to the Conservator of Forests, or the Government Printer. Pretoria. 


Division of Horticulture. 

CONTINUATION OF NUKSKltV WOUK BY THE 1IOHTHTl/i'UKAl. DIVISION. 

The present opportunity is taken of notifying fanners generally that the propagation of 
young fruit trees for sale at the various Experimental Orchards and Nurseries of this Division 
will be re-commenced immediately, but trees will not be available for disposal until July, 1909. 
By this date it is expected that a good number of trees will be available, and they will 
comprise such varieties as have proved to lx* suitable tor the various districts of the Transvaal 
by actual test at the different Experiment Stations. 

* * » « 

PURCHASE OF PEAGH PITS. 

The Government Horticulturist is occasionally asked to supply information as to where 
pits of the Transvaal Yellow Peach may Is* obtained, and occasionally a few sacks are needed 
by this Department for seed purposes. 

Pits should be spread out in the shade and then put in sacks when thoroughly dried. 
They are worth then about I Oh. a sack, and anyone having same for sale in good condition is 
requested to write to the above-named officer who will at once give all jiossible help in 
disposing of them. 
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SALE OK FRUIT TRICES, VINES, CUTTINGS, SCIONS, Etc. 

It is notified for public information that in future payment must he made for-good*) on 
or before delivery. When purchasers mention a railway station to which packages may he 
consigned for them, advantage maybe taken of the •‘Collect on Delivery” system of the 
C.S.A.R. In all other cases cash should accompany the order, but it is advisable prior to 
remitting same that enquiries he made of the Government Horticulturist as to the ability of 
the Division to supply the trees ordered. 


Tobacco Division. 

TOBACCO PLANT DISEASES. 

A lar^e number of letters and verbal inquiries have been received by the 
Tobacco Division in regard to diseases and insects injurious to tobacco plants. It 
is impossible to give any reliable advice as to remedies for different diseases and 
insect pests unless a specimen of the affected plant is forwarded to us, and our 
readers are, therefore, requested to furnish a portion of the affected plant when 
writing for advice in such matters. Most of the diseases and insect pests which 
attack tobacco plants in the Transvaal are easily controlled. Letters, but not 
parcels, may be sent free of charge if addressed as follows : — 

O.H.M.S. 

The Government Tobacco Expett, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Pretoria. 


Editorial Division. 

AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications, amongst which are included several recent additions, 
can be had, free of charge, on application to the Government Printer, Box 373, 
Pretoria :— 


Transvaal Agricultural Journal, 

No. 

3 , 

Vol. 

I. (Published quarterly) 

>» tt ».» 

No. 

4, 

Vol. 

I. » 

», 

H '» ,» 

No. 

13 , 

Vol. 

IV. „ 

r, 

y »> »» 

No. 

14 , 

Vol. 

IV. 

M 


No. 

15 . 

Vol. 

IV. 

Jt 

?> *, ,» 

No. 

16, 

Vol. 

IV. 

,, 

tt •• 

No. 

17, 

Vol. 

V. 

>* 

M 

No. 

is. 

Vol. 

V. 



No. 

21, 

Vol. 

VI. 



Division of Botany :— 

Leaflet No. 1.—“ Plants Poisonous to {Stock.*' 

„ No. 4.—“The Cockle-Burr ” (English and Dutch). 

Bulletin No. 1.—“The Conditions of Seed and Plant Distribution,” 1906-7. 

„ No. 2.—“ The Conditions of Seed and Plant Distribution,” 1907-8. 
Circular No. 1.—“Poisonous Plants” (English and Dutch). 


Division of Entomology: — 

Leaflet No. 5. "The Fowl Tick.” 

.. No. <>, -“Cockchafers and Flower Beetles." 

.. No. 7. •* Sprays for Locust Destruction” ( Kngli-h and Dutch). 

No. 10.- “ Notes on Termites.” 


Division of Fores tty:— 

“Price List of Seeds and Trees” (English and Dutch). 

Division of Horticulture :— 

Bulletin No. 1.—“Some Information about Fruit Trees” (English and 
Dutch). 

Leaflet No. 3.—“ A Fruit Report” (English and Dutch). 

„ No. 4.—“Diseases of Orange Trees” (Dutch and English). 

Division of Publications 

Bulletin No. 1.—** Burrweed or Boete Bosch.” 

„ No. 2.—“ Some Diseases of the Horse.” 

„ No. 3 .— u The Food of Plants.” 

„ No. 6.—“ City and Town Milk Supply and the Care and Aeration 

of Milk” (English and Dutch). 
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Division of Veterinary Science:— 

Bulletin No. 1.—“ Measles in Swine and Cattle ” {English and Dutch). 

„ No. 0.—‘‘Contagious Abortion” (English and Dutch). 

Leaflet No. 3.—“Rhodesian Tick Fever” (Ebiglish and Dutch). 

„ No. 5.—“ Glanders and Farcy.” 

„ No. 4.—“Directions for Preparing Bleed Smears.” (Dutch.) 
No. 6.—“Wire Worms.” 


Miscellaneous :— 


Agriculture within the Empire. 

Bulletin No. 1,—Department of Irrigation and Water Supply: “The Design 
and Construction of Small Reservoirs for Irrigation 
and for Stock.” 

,, No. 2.—Department of Irrigation and Water Supply: “The Design 
and Construction of Small Irrigation Canals.” 

No. 3.—“The Brands Directory, 1006.” 

Annual Report of the Director of Agriculture for the year 1003-4. 


UH>5-0. 


JOURNAL FILES. 

In order that our numerous readers may not be disappointed by being unable 
to complete their files, we would earnestly request them to preserve all copies of 
the “Journal” if they propose to bind them at the close of the year. Owing to the 
expense incurred in publication, it has become necessary to limit the number of 
copies issued, and it often happens that we cannot supply back numbers, as they 
are out of print. 

Indices for the “Agricultural Journal,” Vol. I., Vol. IL.Vol. III., Vol. IV. 
and V., can be had on application to the Department of Agriculture. 

* * # * 

JOURNAL DVl'1 .1 CATES. 

Any readers who possess and can spare duplicates of the “Agricultural Journal” 
would confer a great favour by returning them to the Department of Agriculture, 
as back numbers are now’ out of print, and applications are constantly being made 
by persons desirous of completing their sets. 

* * * * 

APPLICATIONS FOR TilE “JOURNAL” AND NONDELIVERY. 

Applications to be placed on the Mailing List of the “Journal,” as well as 
complaints as to nondelivery of the “Journal,” should be addressed to the 
Government Printer, P.O. Box 373, Pretoria, and not to the Editor of the “Journal.” 
It is particularly requested that changes of address should also be promptly notified 
to the Government Printer, in order to ensure prompt delivery to addressees and 
to avoid unnecessary correspondence. 

“The Transvaal Agricultural Journal” is issued free to residents in the 
Transvaal only. 

Persons residing in the other South African Colonies or Oversea may become 
subscribers by paying an annual subscription of 7s., post free, starting from July 
in each year'; 2s. extra is required for postage oversea. 

Subscriptions are payable strictly in advance, and should be made by bank 
draft, money order, bank notes, or coin. Cheques cannot be accepted in payment, 
unless initialled by the Bank authorities. 

All correspondence must be addressed and payments made to the Government 
Printer, Box 373, Pretoria. 


Emelo Stud Sheep Farm. 

GOVERNMENT MERINO RAMS FOR PUBLIC HTTP. 

A limited number of duly qualified Ewes will be accepted for service after the 1st of 
October. 

The? Rains available for service comprise:— 

1. I Import <id Tasmanian llams (President Strain). 

2. Pure Tasmanian Rams, bred on the Farm. 

3. Ranibottillct Rams, inijjoited direct from France. 
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Service fee* range lio n 5s. to 10*. per ewe. An Agistment Fee (feeding fee) of (id. per 
sheep per week will also be charged. All sheep must he removed on receiving notice from 
the Malinger. The right i> also reserved to refuse mjMiitablc sheep. No responsibility is 
accepted by the Act icultund l depart meat, but all reasonable care will be taken of Kwcs while 
on the Government Farm. Application* should Ik* addressed to the Manager. St utl Sheep 
Farm. Ermelo. 

F. H. SMITH, 

OttW <if l»irectni. Pretoria. Director of Ayrlcvltvre. 

Ut October. P.»o7. 


Experimental Farm, Potchefstrocm. 

STAIJ.I*»V AT >'\ V\K 

The '• Clydesdale M Stallion “ Transugrie/’ sire Itoyal Chief (10,876), dam 
AJinnie * Vol. 28), by Baron’s Pride (0,122 1 , grand dam Brenda 11. (12,871), by 
Macgregor (1,487). will stand at Sind at the Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom, 

at the service fee of £2 2s., payable at the time of service. 

“* Transagrie ” won the gold medal at the Johannesburg Show of the 

Witwatersiami Agricultural Society. 1007, for the best Clydesdale exhibited. He 

is a black horse, about Id hands i inch, on strong and short limbn, ami full 
of substance and quality. He is recommended for breeding horses for van or 
draught purpose*. 

Arrangements can hi* made with the General Manager, Experimental Farm, 
Pot chef.d room, for mares to remain at the farm during the service season at 
reasonable rhanre- for keep ami attendance. 

ALEX. HOLM. 

General Manager. 


VUi> Fob DISPOSAL. 

V.niug pnn-bo'd l k» ar* and o\ - of tb*.- Largo Blum,. Bcrh>l,*iv. and j jurat- White 
V*uk"li;»‘" mved- wdi )*• :i\adnhle lot di*po-;tl in Februatv and Utter. Age, 4J i«* 0 mouth* 
i- (!. .'i'k t . 7>K < a»*«*«ifdiuij o* *;ze ami quale v. 

» * * * 

SFK!*' FOP 1 *IM'< »A L. 

L'V'7V*>. IvuL ri»:>I in*-bum • ■mB vaib-ri«*- tin* <’\j««<* t«*< i n< !•«- ready bu planting in 
Fein Miii<.. I’h - — d .* ■ i! j i y OMMunreiiihil for warm di-» ri.*t ... Prire. 1 5*. |»r bag of I«M lbs, 

; ,• i’< »* rlji’f't I * • 'll). 

Wheat, nuts n ml Hyc. Kail\ and Uio 'arirti«>. 

Harley. " Km«. i rt hevalicr” Mahmj. 

Price or wb*-:ii. oat". vy ami barb \. 12-. «»d. |'‘Hun in*.. f.o.i. Polehrl'Mr« <un. Price* ate 

>nbh**M r.i ahi-rat u«n without noiirr. 

Th«*M.* ■.<•• <1' e.mM-*! of ditfereni vancUe* which have been r.\j eriimiiird upon at this farm, 
and have pj.oed valuable, and thr .-mp* ih»*iv*4 havr been ^penally grown and managed for 
**eed purpoM 1 **. 

Thr hhm »il:i of j*»vd \\ hieb v\iil be i^n* *■ 1 t»* ahv -m.* tanuei will be determined by the 
amount available and the application* received. 

Order-* iiiiiM lie accompanied by cheque *>r jostai ord»a. and the *• >eeiN” will be allotteil 
according to priority .«f application. 

For full patt ieidar* and a»t\ other in format am apply to the General Manager. Experimental 
Farm. I’otehefM n«ms. 


General Notices. 

LIST OF FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Afipjes iliver \Va»d Agrieuhurai Society. A. F. van Ga>*. Pyramid Station. 

Anpjes Ilivev Ward FarmeiC Association. F. K. Carlisle. Pyramid Station. 

.Hurburton Farmer*' Asaftci Ntiou. Geo. E. O. Wilhelm. Box 157, Barberton. 

Barberton Agricultural Society. CL S. Idee. Box 5, Barberton. 

Belfast Agricnhuml Society. O. JL Owflmistcn. llox H>, Belfast. 

Bloetuhoi Agricultural Society, Jztvak Hoffmann. Blaomhof. 

Carolina AgricuUurnl Society. M. van Enter. Box T;l. I'aJtiUua. 

Obnjdwtw Agricultural Society. A. P. Burgers. Box 27, Christiana. Secretary. 
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Crocodile River Farmers' Association, J. H. Sclioemau, Uietfontein W., Pretoria. 

Devon Farmers’ Association. .1. H. It. Mnmlic, P.O. Devon. 

Eastern Transvaal Fanners' Association, T. W. Snaith, Box 75, Springs. 

Ermelo Agrieultiiml Society. A. Smuts. Box 5, Krmelo. 

Elands River Farmed Association, E. H. Fluff, Rietvlei. Limlley’s Pnnrt. Rustenburg. 
Orootspelunken Fanners’ Association, .1. W. Walton, Private Rag, Middngzon, Pietersburg. 
Haenertsburg Farmers’ Association, P. Kent, Spitxknp. Huenertsburg, via Pieters burg. 
Heidelberg Agricultural Society, W. Harvey. Rox 8t*>. Heidelberg. 

Heidelberg Rurgher Land Settlements, Balfour, 

Hekpoort Farmers’ Association, Secretary, via Krugersdorp. 

Hex River Farmers’ Association, W. Breedt, Hex River, Rustenburg. 

Higbvckl Farmers’ Association, F. Findley. Ceylon, via Krugersdorp. 

High veld Fanners' Association, W. Robinson, Rustenburg. 

Klerksdorp Agricultural Society, H. Bromley, Box 5<i, Klerksdorp. 

Klip Iiivcr Farmers' Association, Krugersdorp. 

Koesterfontein Farmers’ Association, Secretary, via Kruger-dorp. 

Krugersdorp Farmers’ Association, <». Figulus, Box 188. Krtigrrsdorp. 

Krugersdorp Agricultural Society, H. A. von Blornmestein. Box BUS, Krugersdorp. 

Lvdeuburg Agricultural Society, S. Hiemst ra. Box f»!L Lytlenburg. 

Lydenburg Farmers’ Association. E. dc Souza, Lytlenburg. 

Leeuwdoorns Farmers’ Association, W. H. Pilkington, Bavinaus Pooit, via Letmwdoorns. 

Low Country Farmers' Association, A. W. Hale. Middelrand, P.O. DeviBkloof, Zuutpansberg, 
N. Transvaal. 

Marico Agricultural Society, S. .1. van der Spuv, Box 88, Zecrust. v 

Matpiassi Farmers’ Association. A. E. Urigsou, Mieptassi Station. 

Middelburg Agricultural Society, .J, W. Heuwood, Box 22t», Middelburg. 

New Scotland Farmers' Association, H. S. Parry. Crucial. Lake Chri^ie. 

New Agatha Farmers’ Association, Henry W. Molvncux, Muslim ie>berjf. via Pi» i tcr**burg. 
Pietersburg Agricult ural Society. J. W. Johnson. Box 82, Pietersburg. 

Pietersburg Farmers' Association, (L G. Munnik, Petersburg. 

Pietersburg Poultry Club, H. Moore, Box 108, Pietersburg. 

Piet Relief Farmers' Assoeiation, K. P. van Dijk, Box IS. Piet Betief. 

Pisanghoek Farmers’ Association, W. J. Birehill, Diana, via Piet end mig. 

Platrand Farmers’ Association, A. H. Barron, Plat rand. 

Pottrliefstroom Agricultural Society. Joubcrt Reitz. Box 152. Pot Hief*! room. 

Pot chefs! room Burgher Land Settlements : The Manager, Box 172. Poiohefstrooni. 
Potgietersrust Fruitgrowers' and Planters’ Association, H. .1. Strbbcl. 

Pretoria Agricultural Soeiety, H. Comforth. Box t>85. Pretoria. 

Rand Poultry Club, F. II. Stoll. Box 2712, .Johannesburg. 

Rustenburg Fanners* Association. Leo Maehol. Rustenburg. 

Settlers’ Association. Hon. H. VVvmlham, Kroomdraai. 

Southern Waterberg Fanners* Association, C. M. (Quarry. P.O. Warmbaths. 

Stauderton Agricultural Soeiety, J. .1. Busman. Box 2b. Stamlerton. 

Trans van! Agricultural Union, F. 'J'. Nicholson, Box 184, Pretoria. 

Transvaal Farmers’ Association. E. W. Hunt. Box 8785, .Johannesburg. 

Transvaal Laud Owners’ Association. H. A. Baily, Box 1281, Johannesburg. 

Transvaal Poultry Club. M. Loehhead, Box 184, Pretoria. 

Transvaal Stockbreeders’ Association. F. T. Nicholson. Box 184. Pretoria. 

Transvaal Tobacco Growers’ Assoeiat ion, Capt. C. A. Madge. Secretary, Box 4808, Johannesburg. 
Transvaal (’on. Land Company, Cnpt. C. A. Madge, Box 4808. Johannesburg. 

Trichardts Farmers’ Association, E. v. Deve.iiter, P.O. Triehardts. Springs. 

Yaal River Farmers’ Association, J. van Zijl, via Pot chef stroviin. 

Waterberg Agricultural Society, J. von Backstroom, Box 7, Nvlstroom. 

Wakkerstromi Agricultural Society, (4. Maasdorp, Box 8", Volksrust. 

Witfontein Farmers’ Association, J. Krugel, via Krugersdorp. 

Witwatersrand Farmers’ Association, H. J. A. Wentworth. P.O. CraigliuJl, near Johannesburg. 
Witwatersrand Dairy Farmers’ Association, Alex. Sloan, Box 5008, Johannesburg. 

Witwatersrand Agricultural Society, W. H. Poultney, Box 4344, Johannesburg. 

White River Farmers* Association, Archibald T. Ralls, White River, via Nelspruit 
Wolmaransstad Farmers* Association, F. W. Konig, Box 1, Wolmaransstad. 
Wolmaransstad Agricultural Society, W. I). de Greef, Wolmaransstad. 

Wonderfontein Farmers* Association, Secretary, via Krugersdorp. 

Wooabush Farmers’ Association, Secretary and Treasurer, Percy Kent, Spitskop, 
P.O. Haenertsburg. 

ZwartkOp Fanners* Association, M. Vorster, Zwartkop, via Krugersdorp. 
Zwartruggens Farmers* and Planters* Association, G. R, Wedderbum, J.P., Broad* 
wood Vale, P.O. Kosterfontein, Rustenburg. 

Zoutpansberg Agricnltuial Society, J. W. Johnston, Box 82, Pietersburg. 
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OTHER COLONIES. 

Agricultural Union of Cape Colony, D, M. Brown, Box 187, Port Elizabeth, 
Bloemfontein and O.R.C. Agricultural Society, J. Fraser, Box 250, Bloemfontein. 
Cape Central Farmers* Association, H. C. Hall, Bedford, Cape Colony,. 

Cape Stud Breeders* Association, J. Pike, Box 703, Capetown. 

Natal Agricultural Union, D. M. Eadie, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. 

Orange River Colony Central Farmers* Association, W. B. Fowler, Secretary, Hill’a 
Buildings, Maitland Street, Bloemfontein. 

Orange River Colony Stockbreeders’ Association, Secretary, Bloemfontein. 

Rhodesian Agricultural Union, Secretary, Box 135, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

South African Co-operative Union, A. C. Lyell, Box 574, Bloemfontein, O.R.C. 

Upper Klip River Farmers’ Association, Secretary, Vrede District, O.R.C. 

# ♦ * * 

TRANSVAAL LAND AND AORKT LTCRAL BANK. 

Application for Loans. 

It is hereby notified for general information that applications for loans from the Transvaal 
Land and Agricultural Bank will be received on and after the Oh November. 1 DOT. 

The Offices of the Bank haw* been opened at the Bourke Trust Chandlers. Church Senate. 
Pretoria, and all business must l»e done personally nr through a Resident Magistrate. Assistant 
Resident Magistrate or Resident Justice • f the Pence. 

Forms of application arc now ready and can be obtained from the Officials of the Batik 
aval all Magistrates. 

It is to bo particularly observed that nil application* should he made and lodged by the 
Applicants themselves, and not through Agents or second patties, and applications made by 
any other parties than the Applicants thcm<cl\es will not lie considered nv acknowledged. 

The Officials of the Bank and Magistrates will give all required information and will 
render all necessary assistance in the completion of forms of the application and otherwise. 

Loans not exceeding in amount <io per cent, of the agricultural and pastoral value will 
be made upon the security of freehold and quitrent land, and not exceeding 50 per cent, of its 
value, upon the security of land held under tin* Occupation Law. 

The advances may be obtained either as a fixed loan repayable in one sum after a period 
not exceeding tive years or as an instalment loan repayable by half-yearly instalment* during 
tt period not exceeding twentydiw* years, with interest calculated at a rale not exceeding 
6 per cent, per annum. 

Except in special cases no advances will be made of amounts h>s than £.*»<* and exceeding 
£2.50 o. 

Insurance will not la* specially required for the purposes of these loans as the advances 
will be made upon the basis of the value of the lain! irrespective of building*. 

Loans to Co-operative Societies which have been approved by the Minister of Agriculture 
will Ik* made b>th on a fixed and instalment basis upon tin* value of raw or manufactured 
produce for the purposes and upon the conditions set forth in Section HO of the Land anti 
Agricultural Bank Act No. 2*1 of 111**7. 

All applications for loans must lu* accompanied by ; 

(1) A valuation of the property offered a* security which should be made bv a person 
duly approved of bv the Magistrate. 

(3) Fees upon the following scale : 

On application not exceeding £2**** ... ... ... ... Cl 

On application exceeding £20** and mu exceeding £">*>** ... £2 

On application exceeding C5ot> and not exceeding £!.****** ... £H 
and for every additional £ 1,****** or part t liens if... ... £ 1 

In the event of the loan being declined without any special valuation of the property 
having been made the fees less I*>s. will he returned. 

THOs. B. HER OLD. 

Office of the Transvaal Land and Agricultural Bank. i'hitinnan, 

Bourke Trust Chambers. Church Square. 

Pretoria, 16th October. 11*07. 

P.0. Box 375. 

# # # * 

CENTRAL SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS. 

Export of Mica lies Oversea. 

Reduction in Rates on and from January 1st, 11*on. 

Arrangements have now been completed for the conveyance of Mealies for Export Oversea 
from any station on the Central South African Railways to the ports of Capetown. Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Durban and Louren^o Marques at present special rates with a 
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minimum of 6s. 8d. ami it maximum of 10s. per ton (2,000 lbs.), owners risk, ami will cutuc into 
force on ami from January 1st. 1908. The rates include handling, stacking ami transferring 
of the grain to the vessel at the port. 

The Administration cannot undertake to load grain at all despatching nations, but Mich 
assistance as circumstances permit will bo given. 

The Governments reserve the right to apply tlic foregoing rates only to mealies which 
have been certitied by a duly appointed Government Grain Officer as free from dirt, well 
bagged, and of such quality ns is calculated to maintain the standard of South African Mealies 
in British and other European markets. 

Grain will only be accepted for conveyance subject to traffic condition". 

Arrangements arc in progress for the through linking of mealies to London for disposal 
by an agent appointed by the Agent-General of the Transvaal on Ivchalf of senders who desire 
to take advantage of such facilities. Full particulars will b** published a* soon as the details 
have been completed. 

For further information re shipping freights. Gustoms formalities and procedure, apply 
to the Chief Traffic Manager, Headquarter Office. Johannesburg. 

1'. II. NilCK. 

Johannesburg. /Aw/w-' Manayt'r. 

30th December. 1907. 


LIST OF OFFICIALS. 


The following is a list of the officials of the Transvaal Department of 
Agriculture, to whom inquiries respecting matters connected with agriculture may 
be addressed:— 


Director . 

Division of Veterinary Science: 

(a) Bacteriology". 

{&) Contagious Diseases 

Division of Chemistry. 

Division of Botany *. 

(a) Plant Pathology . 

(ft) Seed Introduction and Plant Experiments . 

Division of Forestry . 

Division of Entomology.. 

Division of Horticulture 
Division of Tobacco 
Division of Publications 

Division of Poultry . 

Government Stud Farm, Standerton 
Government Stud Sheep Farm, Ermelo 
Government Experimental Farm, Ermelo 
Government Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom . 
Government Experimental Farm, Tzaneen . . 

Superintendent of Co-operation . 

Translator . 

Registrar of Brands 
Librarian 


.. F. B. Smith. 

.. A. Theiler. 

. 0. E. Gray. 

.. Herbert Ingle. 

.. J. Buutt Davy. 

.. 1. P. Pole-Evans. 

. H. G. Mindy. 

.. Charles 10. Lxgat. 

. . C. VV. Howard. 

.. R. A. Davis. 

T. van Leknhoff. 

.. William Macdonald, 
.. Reginald Bocrlay. 

.. A. McNae 
.. V. Bossley. 

.. H. NicnoLsox. 

.. Alexander Holm. 

. . B. Stilling -Andersen. 

.. Orro Mekzkl. 

.. J. J. Pienaar. 

.. S. \\\ Wagbtaff. 


ADDRESS. 

Correspondents are earnestly requested to give their full name and correct 
postal address when forwarding any communication to the Department. It 
sometimes happens that readers send their farm address only, and fail to give the 
Post Office address, consequently it is impossible to reply to their queries or send 
publications. This refers more especially to farmers applying for cattle permits, as 
in many cases letters forwarded by the Veterinary Division are returned by the 
Postal Authorities to the effect “Not delivered. Address insufficient.” The 
Department should also be immediately notified of any change of address. 

# * * # 

AGMtTLTrUAL SHOWS. 

At flic recent Conference uf the Transvaal Agricultural Union the following dates were 
.provisionally fixed lor Agricultural Show*- to be held in the Transvaal during the year 1908 

Mid del burg.:>th February. 

Ly den burg ... ... ... ... 12th February. 

Carolina . LVh February. 
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Erme.lo 

KniH'lu (Gov<*rnmeh 

Vnlksrusf 

Potchefst room 

Stan* tnton 

HcidcJliorg 

Marim... 

Johannesburg 

Pieteivburg 

XvLi ri lotti 

Pretoria 

Barbel t < in 

l»arl*»'Mnn 

Kterk*dorp 


Sheep Sale) 


27th February. 

2Sih February, 
fit Li and 4>t i« Mar«*ii. 

11th Man'b. 

2'>th March. 

I r>tt» April. 

22nd April. 

2*.Mh A|»i il t" 2nd Mav. 

KOI. May. 

22nd May. 

Kiri <>! May *»r beginning of .June. 
2nd February ( H'>rrinilt tira]). 

.! u I v. 

January or February (Horticultural). 


The. addie*" of i be British ('< 


ton (ii.iw mg Av«M»eianou now i> : 

< omntereial Bui Mine-. 

1 *>' i r* »•*"« >t ]vi»l. 

Manchesu !'. 

England. 

* * * # 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK. 

A record of all classes of stock, the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
value to the individual owner and to the country generally. 

Application for membership and entries of stock should be addressed to— 
For Cape Colony—J. Pike, P.O. Box 703, Capetown. 

For Transvaal—F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

For Orange River Colony-—E. J. MacMillan. Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 

The South African Stud Book. Volume I., is obtainable from T. Maskew 
Miller, Adderlev Street, Capetown. Price, 10s. Od. 

J. PIKE, Secretary, 

South Afriean Stud Hook Association, 


DEPARTMENT OF IRRIGATION. 

Advice to Farmers. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Irrigation Department 
is prepared to give advice to farmers on any farm relative to irrigation problems, 
in accordance with regulations approved by the Hon. the Minister for Lands. 

Fanners arc expected to facilitate the transport of the Irrigation Officials 
from farm to farm wherever possible. 

Application should be made by letter to tin* Chief Engineer. Irrigation, or to 
the Resident Magistrate of the* District. 

F. A. HURLEY, 

Chief Engineer. Irrigation . 

* it- # * 


EXPORTING DRIED I.O<F<TS. 

The various South African Railway Administration* have now agreed to charge one-third 
of the present rough rate to the ports upon any consignment* of dried Meu*t* which arc 
forwarded thereto for shipment. The reduced rate* per Ion lb*, for the places named 
will be 


Pieteixburg ... 

boumio* 

Munnis. 

i/i«» 
i/a 

Iiurtaii. 

-7* 

K;w 

l.'milnu. 

-/■* 

Port 

KlUaGul 

Pretoria 

</' 

17 


Germiston ... 

... 1/3 

IS 

i 

'/'•> 


Start derton ... 

1/3 

..... 

Zccrust 

l/« 

\h 

!/’•’ 


Rustcnburg ... 

Ip 

i/n 

1/11 


PotchcfstriHim 

... 17 

i/i" 

1/1" 

1/S 

Johannesburg, 

8*h October, ItmT. 


T. 

R. PIUOE. 

Or ne ru I Met nager. 
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Government Proclamations and Notices. 

No. 79 Admn. 1907.7 

. ‘ l'HOOI-AMATlON 

ij.y.tjis ii.xoiai.KNCY the Deitty-G o vkrn o r oe The Transvaal. 

Whereas it is desirable to a|>ply the provisions of the “ Diseases of Stock Ordinance 1902” 
to the disease known as “Swine Plague ’; 

Now therefore under and hy virtue of the powers in me vested by section six of the said 
Ordinance T do hereby declare proclaim and make known that the provisions of Ordinance 
No. 17 of 1302 known as the “Diseases of Stock Ordinance Kh>2' shall apply to the disease 
lenown as “ Swine Plague.’* 

Cion Save the Ktn«. 

Given under my Hand and the Public Seal at Pretoria this Fourteenth day of September 
One thousand Nine Hundred and Seven. 

HEN 11Y HI EDVARD, 

Lieuteno /it- O'enero 1. 

Deputy Governor, 

By Command of Hi< Excellency the Deputy Gavcrimr in Conned. 

LOF1S BOTHA, 

Minister of Ayrirnlture, 


No. HO Admn. 13o7.] 


PROCLAMATION 


By His Excellency the Deputy-Govehnoii ok The Transvaal. 


Whereas by Proelamation No. 2<> of 13<»7 Hi^ Excellency the High Commissioner lias 
provided for the imposition of a duly on tin-export of Angora rams and ewes from Basutoland 
not less than Hie amount imposed bv tlie Angora Export I Hity Ordinance 1300 : 

Now therefore under and l»v virtue of the powers in me vested by seetion one «»f the 
Angora Export Duty Ordinanee I!«M» 1 do hereby declare proclaim and make known that the 
duty leviable under the said Ordinance will not be payable on the i-xport of any simh ram or 
ewe to Basutoland. 

god Save the Kim;. 

Given mid»*r my Hand and the Public- Seal ai Pretoria <>n this th#* Fourteenth day of 
September One thousand Nine Hut aired and S«*\en. 

HENRY Hi EDVARD. 

Lirutrna nt-(ieneru I, 

Deputy Governor, 

By Command of Hi** Excellency the Deputy Governor in Council. 

EOriS BOTHA. 

Mi n inter of A y rim It u re. 


No. HI Admn. 1D07.j 


PROCLAMATION 


By His Excellency the Dekcty Governor of The Transvaal. 


Whereas by section tier of Act No. 30 of 1007 entitled “The Ostriches Exportation 
Prohibition Act *’ it is provided that the said Act shall come into operation upon a date to be 
fixed by Proclamation of the Governor in the Guzette; 

Now therefore under ami by virtue of the powers in me vested as aforesaid 1 do hereby 
declare proclaim ami make known that the said Act shall come into operation on the First dav 
of October 1307. 

God Save the King. 

Given under my Hand and the Public Seal of The Transvaal at Pretoria this Twenty-fifth 
day of September One thousand Niue Hundred and Seven. 


HENRY HILDYARD. 

L •eutermnt- General\ 

Deputy Governor. 

By Command of His Excellency the Deputy Governor in Council. 

LOUIS BOTHA, 

Mi n inter of Ay rieult ure. 
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GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 1 OF li>08. 

It is hereby notified for general information that His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to approve of the appointment of the persons mentioned in the subjoined Schedule 
as Field Cornets in the Transvaal from the 1st January. 11)08. > „ 

F. B. SMITH. 

Office of the Director of Agriculture. Director of Agriculture, 

Pretoria, 1st January, 1S»08. 

Appointment of Field Cornets. 

Piet Retiek : - 

Piet Relief—Jan Christoffcl (ireyling Kemp. Box lo. Piet Relief. 

Assegaai River Heinrie i Martin Friedrich Meyer. P.O. Wittenberg. 

\V AKKEHSTHOOM : 

WakkerstriMiu--tverhardtis .lohatines Jan>e van Renshuig. lNmrtje, Wakkorst room. 
Amersfuort Gabriel Michael Cnrel Swart, Vaaihank. Amerdbort. 

Volksrust Christian Burger Pringle. I\<>. Volksni-t. 

STANDERTON - 

Blesbokspruit Hendrik Johannes Jan*c van Vuren, Rietvlei, P.O. Ble>l>okspruit. 
Waterval Johannes Jouehim Alberts Klipdril't. P.O. Val Statk’R* 

Klip River (Wnraad Jacobus Brits. Leeuwkranl, P.O. Platraud Station. 

Steenkoolspruit - Adam Gilfillnu, Durst fonteiu, P.O. Onverwarht. 

Bethal- - Petrus Ji>hatin« k s Dirk Erasmus. Yservarkfontein. P.O. Bethal. 

Khmelo : 

Ernieln Abraham Gerhardii* Kleviihaiis. Vlakplants p.o. Brakfoutcin. 

Amsterdam Johannes Nieholaas (i rubier. P.O. Bunkkop. 

Lake Christie Barend Jaeobus Johnnies Smit. Box b.‘>. Ermelo. 

Carolina : 

Carolina Johannes llieronimns Brink. P.O. Carolina. 

Theespruit William Hendrik de Villier*. P.O. Carolina. 

Komati River -Johannc* Lslewiku* Grubier. Drcnthe. P.O. Dalmanutha Station. 
BARHEHToN : 

BarUntuii Hendrik Thomas Watkins. e/o Atturney S. .1. van Wijk. Carolina. 

White River Paul Miehiel Marit-s Knapsehe Hoop. 

LYDKNltt ho : 

Steelp.M»rt—.laeubus Xieuwonhui/.o. Rieifuntein. P.O. Bosehfoiiteiu. 

Ohrigstad Pieter Barend Swart, Citkomd. P.O. liu^tplaats. 

Krokodi] David Johannes Sehneman. Rietfonu-in Sehuul. P.O. Rietfontein. 
Steeukamp^lwrg -t'heist hum Cornelius Chu te Joubcrt. P.O. Middelburg (/;»•<» tent'), 

M I DDE LBC Ht I : 

Olifanfs River—Gcrhardu* Wilhelimis van Niekerk. Goedehoop, P.O. Vaalkrants. 
Steenkoolspruit Joachim Johannes Cornells van Niekerk, Ooornrug. P.O. Balmoral. 
Mupochsgruudcn -Adam Johannes WiHotnsc, P.O. Toutcld«»os. 

Scions River Judas Servaas de Koek. Box H. Middelburg. 

See<K*«H*niesland Christian Ernst Schulte. Lecuwkraal. P.O. Pokwani. 

Zoi-TFANSBKKO : — 

Mara (North) Marthinus Johannes Petrus Bicrmann. Bergplaats, P.O. Mara. 

Mam (South)—Andrie* Stephanus David Erasmus, Rust plants, P.O. Pietersburg. 
Marabbustad — Christ offel Hof nicy r. P.O. Marabbustad. 

Olifauts Ernst Lodcwikus Marais, do Dieptc, P.O. Timbina. 

Ovoot Spclonkcu Johannes Frcderik Lndcwiku* Janse van Rensburg. Kustfontein, P.O. 
Huff els. 

Klein Spelonken -Pieter Willem Moller. Groblerphuits. P.O. Louis Triehardt. 

Woodbush™Austin Welsh Wienand. Laatstehoop. P.(). Smitsdrift. 

Low Country, Klein Let aba—Jacob Cornells Boltman, Korthanic, P.O. Duivelskloof. 

Pretoria 

Crocodile Iiiver Marthinus Nieholaas Riekeit, Hartebecstpoort, P.O. Rietfontein West. 
Wit watersrand - Johannes ixxlewijk Pretorius, Vierfontein Station, P.O. Kmilforiteiu 
Station. 

Brcmkhorfttspruit---Jacobus van dor Walt. Knoppiesfontein, P.O. Bnpsfontein. 

Eland# River—Pieter Lafras ITys, Rietfontein, Elandsfontein Station. 

Aaplea River—Johauni# Barend Wolnmrans, Donkerhoek, P.O. van tier Merwe Station. 
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E V STK£ BIT K <3 : — 

Hex River—Georg H ci urich Wilhelm Behrens, P.O. Bcthaiiie. 

Elands Rim—Rodof Jacobus Pet rus van Tuiwier, Olievenkloof. P.O. Pella. 

. Highvelil^.PiehM-Stc})hanus Steeuekainf). P.O. Oyferbult. 

Zwart JBugfjpens—* PetTU> Jacobus Tan dor Walt. 'Witrmul, P.O. Knater. 

KEliiEbBKRfi : - 

Romlekoppeu—Amiris Jacobus Greyling, Kcodewal, P.O. Greylittgsftad tit at ion. 
Highvdd-- Willem Francois Protorius, Eietfontcin, P.O. Devon Station. 
SuiktM’l)o>cbnunU-JohanucH Stephanus Fouric, P.O. Heidelberg. 

Klip River—William George Devcnish. Witkoppies. Moyer ton, 

KitroEBSDour:— 

Kvngerstlorp—Nicholas Jacobus Preform*, jun.. Hortebeestboek. P.O. Scheerpoort.. 
Witwafersberg— Froderik Jaeobns Potgieter. Nooitgednchh P.O. Hekpoort. 

West Rand—Christoife) Froderik Theodorus Hendrik*/., Luipaardsvlei, P.O. Randfunteiu, 

POTCH Kl'STROOM : — 

Upper Muoi River—Stepbamis Gottfried Kruglor. P.O. Krederikstad, 

Gats Band—Jacobus Francois van der Menve. I.ecuwkop. P.O. Kraalkop. 

Vaal River—Nicholaas Marthinus Prinsloo, Kietpoort. P.O. Parys {pro tern). 

Upper Bohoonspruit—Danid Johannes Vsel, Fdandskuil, P.O. Ventersdorp. 

Xx>wer Scboonspruit —Pieter Jaeobus .bwKte, Box r>, Harteheesl ft»ntcin. 

M A RICO 

Bushvdd — Francois Johannes Oiederik Farsi cubing. Wit poot je, Zionist. 

Klein Marieo—.Daniel Lourens Botha, Weltevrcden, P.O. Z.*erust. 

. Groot Marico—L* wrens van Niekerk. Ucxnnkraal. P.(>. Wondcrf<*ntoin. 

High veld—Willem Adrmau Lmnbaard, Rhupruit. P.O. (i root af dueling. 

Molnppo—Charles Pieter Mamb. P.O. Otiosho*p. 

Lichtenburu : 

Z tulpnn '-Andnes Petrn* Vi*scr, Leeuwpan. P.O. BurlKaspun, 

Trover Harts River—Hendrik Cornell* Wilhdnms .Vcnuaa*. nu».. P<M Bug lK>ornpoort y 
P.O. llimebeestfou t ei 1 1 . 

Upper Harts River--Gabriel Johannes GreefF. P.O. Manana. 

BJ.OKMHOF : - 

Schweizcr Etmoke—bonis Flu in Lmiritx, Maximum, P.O. Sdnveizer Reneke. 

Christiana — Paid Johannes Mare, G mot plants, P.O. Christiana. 

Bloemhof- Pieter de la Key Swartz. Viorfontcin. P.O. Bloemhof. 

WOLM A H A NH8TA I> 

Upper Ward—Won ter Corndh Jiis-tinns Brink, Vlakfoutein. P.O, Z itddingrfontelu. 
Lower Ward - Sard Pet ms tin Toir. Wilddleestfonidn. P.O. Leeuvnlooms. 

Watkrbero : 

Koediiesraud and Z mt pun Johannes Phtllippus van Stadeu. Zoutpan. 

Zwagershock.Christoffel Ben tardus $WAUC|Hxd, Kno^nesfontdii. Po*t Bag T. H. de 

Villiers, Hartebeestfontcin. 

Nylstnoorn — Herntanus Stcphanus L< mi bard, Grootvlei. Box 21* Ny 1st room. 

Ptugicters—I»M»ieJ Petrus van Kooyern P.O. Potgietersrtist. 


GOVERNMEN1 NOTICE No ino v\ m: 

It 0 * hue to notified foi g< nual infoimatum that His Kxulhu<\ the Governor m Onion 
has laeu pleased to appnne ot tin following Regulation* jnwwd uitriex the provisions of Hcctioa 
fte <J Ouhnance No 17 of 1002 and the canneHatwm of th<* Regulation* published under 
Oournment Nofue Nn 02 of IWT — 

1 No pctson shall import an\ tattle from the Colony of Natal, except cattle which having; 
been impoited fm to ceding puiposes from oversea ami having; p«w®4 through Natal 
by rail diiect ha r* catered fins Colony under apocial j reran* and tt> such 

< onditious us fht M ouster of Agi u nh me may proscribe; and any ccwtravcning 

this Regulation ahail be iiabW on <onviufcioti to a tine not acmdii^ fifty fuamcfe anil 
m default of pavrman to imprisonment with or without feavd httomEr f<« a pcstod not 
exceeding #wx nsrmtlis 
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2, Any cattle which n»ay after the dale of the promulgation of these Regulations have 
come into this Colony from the Colony of Natal, save such cattle as are expressly 
excepted from the prohibition contained in the preceding Regulation, and save such 
slaughter stock fur which permits have at the date of such promulgation been issued, 
may be seized by any Resident Magistrate, Native Commissioner, Hub-OornrrHssinncr, 
Justice of tire Peace, Police Officer or ('onstable, and tletained and taken to a place 
of isolation, and the. person so seizing and detaining such cattle shall immediately 
report oil the circumstances to the Minister of Agriculture who may order any such 
cattle to Ik* slaughtered or otherwise dealt with. 

V. B. SMITH, 

‘Office of the 'Director of Agriculture. Viretinr of Agriculture. 

Pretoria. 17th October, 1 !Mi7. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE So. II<53 of l»n7. 

Plant Import Rect rations. 

If is hereby uotitied fur general information that His Excellency the Governor in Council, 
under the powers in him vested by Section one of Ordinance No. lf> of 1004 (The Diseases of 
Plants Prevention Ordinance, IDOl). has been pleased to approve »»i the following Regulation 
for preventing the introduction and spread of insect pest*. and plant *lisea«H** in addition to 
the Regulation* published under Government Notice No. Ko*» of PJ07. 

V. B. SMITH. 

^Office of the Director of Agriculture, JHrrclor of Agriculture, 

Pretoria. 17th OetoUr, 11*07. 

l * IVr the purpose jjjtepreseining the introduction into tin** < olonv of tiie plant disease 
known, as ‘Vine inildafpHt shall not he lawful to import any cotiMgnmem of vinegar, wine 
-or bmrnly, bottle*! or cashed in any area mentioned in paragraph 1 of the Regulations published 
under Governmerit Notice Son of H)n7, unless the smie is accompanied by a certificate »*f a 
Magistrate or a Just ice of the Peace, having' juris* bet ion in such area, to the effect that the 
b >1 ties or casks in which it is contained have been sterilized either by scalding with biding 
water or profierly washed with a formalin -<*luri«m **F not les> than 5% (five per cent ) 
-t rength.“ 


GOVERNMENT NO I'D K No. lists or D.m»7. 

It i» hereby not died for general inhumation that, in order to promote the breeding of 
•pure-bred stock, the following prize* will U* offered by the Departmeet of Agriculture at 
.Agricultural Shows held in the Transvaal during the ensuing season : 

(_!) Gobi Medal, value £4 4s., for liest cult **r lillr, wider three years of age, got by a 
stallion the property of, or purchased from, the Department of Agriculture. 

(2) Hold Medal, value £4 4s., for lx*si pan* of «teet> (oxen) or best pair of heifers, under 
three years of age, got bv n bull the property of. or purchased from, the Department 
of Agriculture. 

(3) Gold Modal, value .4*2 2s., for l»e$i two sheep, under two years of age. got hy a mm 
the property of, or pureliased from, the Department of Agriculture, 

(4) Gold Medal, value 42 2s.. for lx*st two pigs, under two years of age, got by a boar 
the property of, or purchased from, the beganu»«*nt of Agriculture. 

ffyndltiw* of Award :~~ 

QJ Exhibits must have toeu bred by the exhibitor, mid each entry must be accompanied 
by a certitleate giving the particulavs of the sin* and the dam, or dams, of the 
animals entered. 

(2) Any animal or animals which have won these prizes once shall not be eligible to 
’ eumpetcagain for the same prize, except at the tfhowof the Wit watersmud Agricultural 
• Society. 

{H) Any dispute arising! on any of these conditions shall be referred to the Director of 
V .< • *•;.. • Agriculture, and his decision shall be final. 

(4) Judges are requested to place the second in order of merit, when* there is competition. 

' F, B. SMITH, 

fltedlfir of Agriculture, AHreetor <f Atfriwlftfre* 
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GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 1220 OF 1007. 

Game Preservation Ordinance, 1005. 

It is hereby notified for general in format ion tlmt His Excellency the Governor in Council 
has beeu,pleased, under Section 4 of the Game Preservation Ordinance, 1205, to approve of 
theaimtmlttunit of the Regulations published under Government Notice No. 251 of the 1st March, 
1005, as follows 

I. By the deletion of Regulations Nos. 32. 33, 34, 35. 3fi and 37. and the substitution 
therefor of the following :— 

32. No person shall, upon Crown ljiud, capture the young of wild ostriches or take the 
eggs of ostriches unless he shall have first secured from the Minister of Lands a 
permit. Such permits shall distinctly state the mnnl»er of young ostriches and eggs 
to he captured or taken. No permit shall he of force for more than six mouths 
from the date of issue thereof. 

33. It shall not be lawful for the Minister of l ands to i.vme a permit under the preceding 
Regulation unless he is satisfied that the applicant for Mich permit reunites the 
ostrich chicks or eggs for hi> own use in ostrich fanning on the land of which he is 
the occupier, ami that such applicant will report to him regarding the mindier of 
chicks or eggs captured or taken. 

34. Any person contravening the provisions of Regulation 32 or the condition?, of any 
permit issued thereunder, shall Ik* liable, on conviction, to a tim* nor exceeding <25. 

35. Any person who shall, except with the permission of the Minister of Lands first 
obtained, sell or otherwise disj ox* of for profit, any chick or egg captured or taken 
under the authority of a permit issued under Regulation 32 hereof, shall he liable. «»n 
convict ion. to a tine not exceeding <25. 

II. By the deletion of the words " Commissioner of Lands" in Schedule If. and by the 
8U list it ut ion therefor of the words "Minister of Lands/* 

III. By the deletion of the word> “a permit under lh‘gula.. *n 32, <3 0d,/’ in 

Schedule J. and the substitution therefor of the words "a permit under Regulation 32, Free/' 


i 


K. It. I,. (iOlKiKS. 

Colonial Secretary's Office. Art hit/ ('olooial Sirretanj . 

Pretoria. 0th November. 1007. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 12*12 OF 1007. 

It is hereby notified for general inhumation that His Excellency the Governor in Council 
lias been pleased to approve of the following Regulation passed under the pmvisinn* of Sub¬ 
jection (1) of Section fire of Ordinance No. 17 of 1002. and the cancellation of the Regulation 
published under Government Notice No. 1124 of 10o*>:— 

‘•When any person shall be found removing or causing to be removed or to have removed 
or to have caused to he removed any cattle from an infected uu*u to a place outside 
such area or from a place outside an infected area to a place within such area or 
from one place to another within an infected area without the permit or license for 
removal prescribed by any regulation for the time being in force or when any person 
shall refuse or fail to produce the license or permit to remove cattle required by any 
regulation for the time being in force or if any cattle lie found straying and the 
ownership is not claimed within forty-eight hours then any Magistrate? Native (\>in* 
missioner or Sub-Commissioner .Justice of the Peace Police Officer or Constable or 
any officer of the Department of Agriculture may seize and detain any such cattle 
and take the same to a place of isolation and shall therein on report all the circum¬ 
stances to the Minister of Agriculture who may order any cattle seized and detained 
as aforesaid to l>e slaughtered cr otherwise dealt with in manner prescribed by him. 
If the same be slaughtered the carcase shall be dealt with in such manner as the 
Minister of Agriculture may determine/* 


Office of the Director of Agriculture, 
Pretoria, 15th November, 1007. 


F. B. SMITH, 

Director of Agriculture. 
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list of Stock sold 

by Public 

Auction at Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom, 



Saturday, 23rd Norember, 1907. 










CATTLE. 









I 

No. Solti. 













JJr*M »«l. 

U 


Prim. 


I.OVO-M 

JVlcv. 


\ vt-rap 
Prim. 


Year’s 

A reraise 
Prim. 

Total, 


1 

! 

! 

X 

~ 

; < 


d. 

, £ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

----- 

d. 

Short lion* (('oat o') ! 















Hull .j 

1 



...... 




42 

o 

u 

43 7 0 

42 

0 

0 

Shorthorn (Coates) 

Bulls .. 

Lim-oln Bed Short- 


3 

37 

13 

n 

liO is 

0 

So 

17 

0 

40 3 3 

212 

11 

0 

horn Bull ... 1 


1 






S3 

.*i 

0 

56 14 o 

S3 

5 

0 

Avrshivn Bull* ... ! 


-1 

. 50 

s 

0 

10 13 

0 

Hi 

3 

3 

43 1 3 

i s;> 

17 

0 

Bed Boll Bulls ; 


:■« 

: :,s 

Hi 

0 

5o s 

o 

5 1 

12 

o 

- 

H>3 

Hi 

0 

Susm*\ Bulls 


o 

■ 7is 

Hi 

0 

:,t» s 

t) 

:>4 

12 

II 

; >*; i r> 

103 

4 

0 

Hereford Bulls ... | 

Alo* rdeen - A ngu* 


4 

53 

11 

0 

It* 7 

o 

13 

17 

t; 

33 IS o 

133 

]0 

0 

Bull .: 


1 









— 

45 

3 

0 

Bod Boll Cows ... 


3 

53 

17 

n 

13 13 

a 

33 

12 

o 


100 

Hi 

0 

Bod Boll Heifers ... i ■ 
• \ v - 

7 A 


27 

ii 

o 

10 lo 

n 

13 

lo 

7 


37 

13 

o 













£1.275 

15 

0 




SIIEKB 

AXM ( 

HUTS. 







Suffolk Down Ban»v 


7 

21 

0 

0 

13 13 

0 

17 

3 

t; 

14 14 S ! 

120 

4 

hi 

Shropshire .. 


3 

17 

17 

0 

ii:» 

o 

Hi 

3 

0 

14 r» 7 

43 

7 

0 


5 


i:t 

13 

o 

5 5 

o 

s 


3 


lo 

13 

0 

!! Kw«- 

11 


3 

13 

r, 

2 12 

li 

2 

14 

0 


37 

Hi 

(I 

Angora Bums ... 

3 


<5 

«> 

0 

1 4 

o 


2 

s 

— : 

16 

4 

0 













£234 

lo 

li 


Berkshire 0 K)JU *s 11 U( ! 

sow's)!' ... 


2K ■ 

(i * (i 

0 

Bins. 

1 11 

<; 

3 3 4] 


37 

2 

<; 

Large Blank (hoar* 
aiul sows) 


10 ’ 

7 17 

♦; 

2 12 

(i : 

i 

5 7 1? 

5 15 <; 

53 

11 

(► 

Large White .York* 
shire (lx tars and 
sows) . 


t 

23 | 

li ti 

0 

1 Hi 

ti 

| 

i 

3 i 4 

4 3 (? 

77 

s 

ti 

Tam worth (hoars 
and sows) 

1 . 

i 

13 ! 

2 12 

li 

111 

« . 

2 3 7 : 

5 5 0 

28 

7 

0 


i 

i , 







£2.M* 

3 

*0 


6 
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SUMMARY. 



Average Prior. 

1 Average Price. 

A vera ire Prlee. 





11105. 

; 1SKM1. 



11)07. 


touu. 


Cattle— 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

<i. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 Bull (Imported) 

40 13 9 

45 13 

(1 

42 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

18 Bulls (Bred on Farm) 

35 7 7 

12 11 

t; 

o i 

10 

4 

1,035 

3 

0 

3 Cows ,, ,, 




33 

12 

0 

100 

13 

0 

« Heifers „ ,, . 

24 8 10 



10 

10 

7 

07 

13 

0 

Sheep, etc.— 










10 Sufi oik and Shropshire Kurus 










(Bred on Farm*) ... ... 

9 If* 0 

11 12 

5 

13 

10 

o 

130 

11 

3 

5 Shropshire Rams (Imported) j 

i 

- - 


,K 

3 

9 

40 

10 

0 

14 Shropshire Ewes ,, ... | 

• 



2 

11 

0 

37 

13 

0 

9 Angora Rams ... ... ... ! 

- 



r» 

2 

8 

13 

1 

0 

Vies ! 










74 Boars ami Sows (Bred on Karin) 

- 

1 7 

!> 

3 

<> 

3.1 

253 

0 

0 

Poult ky . 

— 

— 

i 

i 


— 

| 

30 

0 

3 


I 


| 



Li* 

15 

0 


LIST OP’ l'l r U< 'll AS EPS. 
With Ahopkssks. 


Purchasers. 

Stork Puivha-ed. 

1 

*) iee 


Total. 


■- - —*’ .... 

. - . - 

c 


d. 

£ 

/ 

d 

African Farms, Lid., 

Shorthorn Bull, D.O.A. IP. 

12 

0 

n 




P.O. Box 5033. 

Suffolk Down Ram. D.O.A. 37P. 

13 

(3 

n 




Johannesburg 

Shropshire Down Ram. No. 1 

J 

4 

0 




• 




33 

o 

0 

i)r.-M r.-Sergt. Ba r t v, 

1 Fowls 

1 

15 

<1 




Potchef-J room 





1 

15 

o 

J, Bexuidonhout, 

1 3 Fowls 

1 

10 

i > 




Sehweizer Beneke 





I 

10 

0 

J. Blair, 

L.Wht. Yorkshire Boar. D.O.A. ! lop. 

3 

13 

o 




Pot oho 1st room 


. 

- 


3 

13 

o 

A. Boas, 

Berkshire. Boar. D.O.A. 15P. 

•> 

12 

0 




Pot chef st room 

Sow. D.O.A. 23P. 

•> 

12 

3 

5 

5 

0 

A. Boshotf, 

Berkshire Boar, D.O.A. PJP. 

1 

1 1 

3 




P< iiehef.stroom 

Sow, D.O.A. 1 OP. 

1 

13 

1) 





i L. VVlit. Yorkshire Sow, D.O.A. 155P. 

l 

13 

11 ' 

j 

5 

5 

u 

A. Burton, 

: L.Wht. Yorkshire Boar, D.O.A. 14 1 P. 

2 

12 

3 : 




Pot eh of st r<»an 

Sow, D.O.A. 150P. 

2 

12 

3 





„ D.O.A. loop. 

2 

12 

3 i 









7 

17 

3 

.1. P. (‘loeto. 

; Berkshire Boar. D.O.A. 12P. 

4 

14 

3 i 




Pot chef st room 

i ,, Sow, D.O.A. 17P. 

4 

14 

3 

j 




| „ „ D.O.A. 20P. 

2 

12 

3 

i 

12 

1 

3 


! 




H. V. Cruess, 

Pot chef stroma 

j L.Wht. Yorkshire Sow, D.O.A. !47P. 

3 

13 

3 i 

_ .J 

3 

13 

3 

1 
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LIST OF PURCHASERS. {Continued.) 


Purchasers. 

Stock Purchased. 

i 

j Price. 



• ! C 

s. 

d. 

T. M. Cullman, 

Red Foil Clow, D.O.A. d;e. 

j 19 

10 

0 

loo, Cullman Bldgs.. 

„ D.O.A. 17K. 

; 21 

0 

0 

•Johannesburg 

D.O.A. 1*K. 

; :>\) 

17 

0 


L. Blk. Boar. D.O.A. 127P. 

: T» 

r> 

0 


., Sow, D.O.A. 12 IP. 

r> 

;7 

0 

✓ 


... 

_ 

__ 

-Justice CurlcwD. 

Avidiiii* Bull, D.O.A. 111*. 

:»o 

S 

0 

Pretoria 


- • - 

— 

- -..' 

Ur. Dckma. 

Red Foil Bull. D.O.A. 71\ 

.70 

s 

0 : 

Nvlst room 



-- 

- 

W. A. DihIiK 

Suffolk Down Ram, D.O.A. 71 F. 

18 

18 

0 

P.o. Box dd, 



__ 

j 

Johan m**'burg 





T. Douglas. 

Berkshire Boar. D.O.A. 22F. 

2 

2 

0 ! 

P.O. Box h;o:>. 

Sow, D.O.A. 22F. 

o 

2 

o : 

Johannesburg 

2 Drakes 

1 

4 

o ! 


d Fowls 

1 

>i 

0 

>ir (Jim. Farrar. 

Lincoln Red Sliojahom Bull, 

Ml 


o : 

Bedford Farm, 

D.O.A. !2F. 

— 

. 

- ~ * 

Johannesburg 




; 

W. (J:t \ t-r. 

Berkshire Boar. D.O.A. 21 F. 

2 

12 


Wolmaransstnd 

Sow. D.O.A. 2IF. 

2 

12 

<; i 

W. Uillojiii’, 

Berkshire Boar D.O.A. 7F. 

.7 

Jo 

d ; 

Riel jioort, Zandspruit 

Sow. D.O.A. lol*. 

; * 

10 

d 

d. 11. (Ji'idon, 

Berkshire S. *w. D.O.A. 2dF. 

1 

4 

0 

!lo\ 1 ;i. Fivloria 





R. End m 

Sliortln.ru Bull. D.O.A. I2F. 

♦in 

is 

o ! 

I'pioiia 

.. D.O.A. 1 IF. 

<4 7 

Id 

0 


Berkshire Boar, D.O.A. 111*. 


i:» 

<; i 


Sow. D.O.A. Oil*. 


1.7 

! 


L. Hlk. Boar. D.O.A. 1211*. 

7 

17 

ij { 


D.O.A 12.7 F. 

li 

\\ 

d : 


.. Sow, D.O.A. 12<F. 


17 

ii ! 


D.O.A. 120 P. 

<; 

n 

d 


1,. Win. YoihdnreBuar. D.O.A. 1 L7F. 

d 

d 

o 


.. D.O.A. Idsp. 

f 

1 

0 


Sow. D.O.A. IBM*. 


d 

0 


D.O.A. i:.ol*. 

d 

d 

0 


Tamworth Boar, D.O.A. Ill 1\ 

•» 

12 

li , 


.. D.O.A. 1121*. 

i 

11 

(i : 


Sow. D.O.A. 1 33 P. 

2 

! 

12 

li 1 

K. W",; Griffiths. 

Tam worth Boar, D.O.A. Hop. 

! 

' 2 

12 

li ; 

Do Wiklt Siding 

. ., Sow. D.O.A. 1H2F. 

2 

12 

li : 

Pretoria 


.... . . 



d. O. Dubbins, 

L, Win. Yorkshire Boar. D.O.A. I Mil*. 

3 

Id 

li j 

Ottoshoop 

Sow. D.O.A. loll*. 

d 

Id 

i 

1 

„ ., D.O.A. 1.V2P. 

3 

Id 

li | 

! 

1X0. A. 148 F. 

3 

id 

<> ! 

i 

3 Turkeys 

1 

14 

« 1 

f 

3 Ducks 

1 

0 

o 1 


Total. 


< s. d. 


Ill t'» 0 

so h o 

r>n s o 

1H IS 0 


li 10 O 

so ;> o 


o .i 


o 


11 0 ♦> 
1 4 0 


210 1 ) 0 

r» r» o 


20 8 0 
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LIST OF 1’UK('HASEUS.—( ('antitrued.) 

Pure) lasers. 

| 

Stock Purchased. 

1 

l 5 

i 

'rioe. 

Total. 



! 

* 

s. 

<i. 

€ 

s. 

d. 

J. L. v. Hcon ten. 

L. Blk. Boar, D.O.A. UtoP. 

4 

1 

0 




Middelburg 

! Sow, D.O.A. 12 bP, 

i 4 

4 

0 






! _ . 

— 


8 

8 

0 , 

P. Hugo, 

Put chefst room 

j Angora Bam. No. A 

4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

(V 







0. Johnson, 

Ventorsdorp 

| L. Wht. Vorkshire Boar, D.O.A. 14 1 P. 

| 1 

lb 

b 

1 

lb 

b 

i 





F. \V . Koniir. 

i 8 Bowls 

! 4 

1 

0 




Wolmaransstad 

1 

'.. 

— 


♦ 

4 

0 

S. Marks. 

i Bed Poll Bull, D.O.A. 7E. 

AS 

lb 

(i 




Box 870, Pretoria 

: Sussex Bull, D.O.A. 12P. 

| AS 

lb 

0 





’ l!nl Poll JJvifor. P.O.A. 221\ 

27 

b 

0 





D.O.A. 10E. 

2 b 

A 

o 





, Suffolk Down Bam, D.O.A. hi!*. 

! ES 

is 

o 





..D.O.A. l» 2 i\ 

, 1 A 

1 A 

0 





. d.o.a. b:ti\ 

1 A 

l A 

0 





8 Shropshire Ewes 

21 

o 

0 






— 


242 

11 

0 

W. A. Mo Enron, 

Su">ex Bull. D.O.A. 111*. 

AO 

S 

0 




Box 1200, 





At i 

S 

u 

Johannesbunr 








J. MeEood, 

1 Fowl 

0 

IU 

0 




Pot ehefst room 


- 



0 

to 

0 

T. .MeLet <•! lie. 

Aurora Bam. No. 7 


1 A 

h 




Sehweizer Ueneke 

Fowls 

1 

l 

0 








- ... ■ 

h 

lb 

b 

The Hon. J. E. v.d. Merwoj 

J Fowls 

1 

12 

<1 




Pot eliefst room 

it .. 

1 

11 

0 


it 

o 

('. Meyer. 

Anirorn Bam. No. 2 

A 

A 

o 



Parol ina 

„ No. ‘J 

A 

A 

0 







...... 

- ; 

lo 

10 

0 

A. 0. I). MolTL r , 

L. Wht. Vorkshire. P,oar. D.O.A. 148P. 

2 

*» 

0 




Pot eliefst mom 

sow, d.o.a. tr»«;p. 

2 

<2 

0 





D.O.A. IAsP. 

i *> 

2 

0 





1 Fowl 

| 0 

s 

o 

b 

14 

I*' 

Cl. (1. Moody. 

Shropshire Down Bam, No. 2 

.i 

A 

0 




Haaskraal. 

! 2 Shropshire Down Ewes 5 , with Bam 


7 

0 




1 Nit eliefst room 

lambs 




12 

12 

0* 

P. Mostert, 

Lydenlmrjr ! 

Shropshire Down Ham, No. It 

: *» 

b 

0 


4>*- « ■ 


4 Shropshire Down Ewes, with lambs 

p 

l> 

0 




Aurora Bam, No. 4 

4 

1 t 

b 

2d 

<1 

<; 


If. 1). Munro, 

Berkshire Boar. D.O.A. HP. 

4 

4 

0 , 




Mine Offiee. 

E. Wht. Yorkshire Boar. D.O.A. IMP. 

b 

ft 

0 : 




Cleveland 





Id 

10 

<> 

J. A. Newer. 

Shropshire Down Bum. D.O.A. f»AP, 

17 

17 

0 

| 



Box 22 , Klerksdorp 

. *? 


— 

| 17 

17 

0 

J. C. v. Niekerk. 

Aim a, Maelmdodorp 

E. Blk. Boar, D.O.A. ! 2 Sl\ 

a 

n 

0 

i 

3 

0 


—— 


:.., i 
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Purchasers. 


LIST OF PURCHASERS.— ^Omtinmd.') 


Stock Purchased. Price. 


<L L. v. Niokerk, 
Pot ('hei st r< »om 


Not man A Boyce, 
Box 2531, 
Johannesburg 


C s. <1. j 
2 10 ; 


Norton \ Co., 
Buksburjn 

P. Patch, 

Pot chefsr room 

J. W. Phillips 
Leper Asylum, 
Pretoria 

T. Pft r. 

Potehefst room 

F. Ilatsey, 
Harrisburg 


VW J. Rnwtiornc, 
Box 490, Pretoria 


Reynolds Bros.. 
Vail Station 


<L Roche r, 
Potehefst room 

1). Ross, 

P.O. Box 117, 
Kustenljurf? 

J. Rosa, 

Potehefst room 

Mr. Rousseau, 

Pot chef stvoum 

The Hon. J. Rov, 

Box urn?, 

Joliaunesburg 

C. H. V. Buxton, 
Wagendrift, 
Premier Mine 


! 

1 

1 

i L. Blk. Boar. D.O.A. 129P. 

j 

\ _o 

12 

i 

6 ! 

: L.VVht. Yorkshire Boar, D.O.A. 144P. 

1 3 

3 

o ! 

1 Tamworth Boar, D.O.A. J3C»P. 

j 2 

2 

0 1 

D.O.A. 137 P. 

i 2 

2 

0 i 

Sow, D.O.A. J34P. 

J 2 

2 

o i 

j ,, „ D.O.A. 135 P. 

! 

| 2 

2 

0 j 

i 

; Berkshire Boar, D.O.A. 10P. 

j 3 

13 

<; 

j 5 Fowls 

2 

10 

O ! 

i 

j Ayrshire Bull, D.O.A. I2P. 

50 

S 

0 

j J Fowl 

i 

I 0 

1. 

11 

0 

| Red Poll Bull, D.O.A. OK. 

! 

i 54 

12 

0 

! Tamworth Boar, D.O.A. 13KP. 

i 

i 2 

2 

o : 

Sow. D.O.A. 130P. 

1 2 

2 

0 • 

D.O.A. 1371*. 

j 2 

2 

0 

! Hereford Bull. D.O.A. Dip. 

It 

11 

o ; 

! 3 Fowls 

! l 

7 

0 

• 3 Ducks 

l 

7 

0 

1 Berkshire Boar. D.O.A. 20P. 

2 

2 

0 

3 Fowls 

1 

1 

o : 

1 Tamworth Boar, D.O.A. 143P. 

1 11 

0 : 

Berkshire Boar, D.O.A, 5P. 

(1 

t> 

0 1 

„ Sow, D.O.A. IBP. 

C> 

e» 


Aberdeen Aliens Bull, D.O.A. 5P. 

45 

3 

o j 


4 s. d. 
2 1 0 


14 3 « 


2 10 0 


0 11 0 

54 12 0 


54 18 0 

1 7 0 

2 2 0 

1 1 0 

in o 

12 12 0 

45 3 0 
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LIST OK l’OBCHASEKS.— (Continued.) 

Purchasers. 

t 

Stock Purchased. 

Price. 

Total. 




£ 

K. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

iL 

J. F. Salmon, 

L. Wlit, Yorkshire Boar, D.O.A. 14(11*. 

8 

8 

0 




Itust font ein. 

„ „ D.O.A. 147P. 

8 

13 

« 




Greylingstad 

„ D.O.A. 1421*. 

2 

2 

0 




„ „ Sow, D.O.A. 1581*. 

8 

13 

0 





D.O.A. 1541*. 

8 

13 

<» 






— . 

- 


Hi 

5 

0* 

W. Sanderson, 

Legogot Farm, 

Hereford Bull, D.O.A. 151». 

49 

7 

0 





— 


. 

4P 

7 

0* 

Nelspruit 








Mrs. A. W. Sanderson, 

Berkshire Boar, D.O.A. Pi*. 

5 

5 

0 




Box 4879 


— 

— 

* “ 

5 

5 

(► 

J. Smith. 

Hereford Bull. D.O.A. 171*. 

51 

0 

0 




Val Station 


— 

- - 

— 

51 

p 

0* 

C, C. Swartz, 

Lydenburg 

Hereford Bull, D.O.A. 7K. 

45 

3 

0 




lied Poll Heifer, D.O.A. 2<»E. 

19 

19 

0 





,. ,. D.O.A. 21E. 

18 

13 

0 





D.O.A. 28E. 

10 

10 

0 





Shropshire Down Ham, D.O.A. 531*. 

15 

15 

0 





., D.O.A. 54 P. 

15 

15 

0 





Antrora Ham, No. 1 

<; 

0 

0 





., No. u 

i 

14 

0 





No. 10 

5 

15 

<; 





Berkshire Boar, D.O.A. Hil*. 

1 

11 

a 





Sow. D.O.A. 21!*. 

1 

1 1 

<> 





Ducks 

l 

7 

0 









142 

1 

0* 

Capt. Thompson, 

Ayrshire Bull. D.O.A. 171*. 

40 

IP 

0 




75, Coetzee Street, ! 

Shropshire Down Ham. No. 1 

13 

13 

0 




Johannesburg r 

„ „ No. 5 

s 

K 

0 





Fowls 

1 

0 

0 







— 

-. ! 

<14 

0 

0* 

J. Vine. ; 

Suffolk Down Ham, D.O.A. 721*. 

10 

5 

0 * 




P.O., Bioemhof 

„ „ „ D.O.A. 73P. | 

! 21 

0 

0 1 





Berkshire Boar, D.O.A. 171*. 

3 

3 

o ; 







— 


40 

8 

(V 

J. H. Wassennann. 

Angora Ham, No. 3 

; 4 

4 

0 




Machndodorp j 

1 

| 



4 

4 

O’ 

J. Welch, 

2 Goose 

i <> 

1« 

0 1 




Potchefstroorn 

3 Ducks 

l 8 

11 

0 





4 Fowls 

2 

5 

0 1 




j 


1- 

— 


<’> 

12 

0* 

F. Whit eh etui, ! 

Berkshire Boar, D.O.A. 141*. 

I 2 

2 

0 i 




Box 2207, i 

Johannesburg ' 

„ Sow, D.O.A. 251*. 

! 2 

2 

o i 

1 

i 

0 






t 

A. K. Willey, 
Votehefstroom 

1 Fowl 

0 

IS 

0 

1 

I 0 

1 

13 

0* 





id, Wilson, ■ 

Box 151, Bethal 

Shorthorn Bull, D.O.A. ISP. 

*4 

0 

0 

! 

84 

0 

0* 





! 

Wit bank Colliery, Ltd., : 
Wit bank 1 

1 

Ayrshire Bull, D.O.A. 15P. 

44 

2 

0 

44 

2 

0 







Total 


... 


£1,885 

15 

0 
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DISTRICT SUMMARY. 







Stock Purchased. 





District. 








Yalue. 


Bulls. 

Own. 

Itams. 

Kwh. 

(Units. 

PlK«. 

Poultry. 




Barberton... 

2 

__ 

2 

- . 

_ 

. 

2 

£113 7 

0 

Bcthnl . 

1 

— 



... 

— 

— 

#4 0 

0 

Bloemhof ... 


— 

2 


1 

1 

0 

48 15 

0 

Carolina ... 


_ 


— 

2 

— 

— 

10 10 

0 

J-fcUlolberg 

1 

3 



— 

i 

— 

177 10 

0 

Lydenburg 

1 

* 

3 

8 

5 

3 

a 

101) 17 

6 

Marion . 


.... 

-- 

■ 


4 

o 

20 8 

0 

Middelburg 

Pot-chefstrut an (inel uding 

1 


— 

~~ 


2 

..... 

52 10 

0 

Klerksdurp) . 

2 

i --- . 

7 

12 

1 

17 

3H 

21)1 14 

0 

Pretoria . 

5 

; 2 ; 

.... 



0 

i 

332 17 

0 

Busienburg . 

— 

i — j 

: — 

— ! 

! — 

1 


2 2 

0 

Standerton . 

2 

: — 

— 

! — j 

j — 

— 

3 

100 7 

0 

Wakkerst room 


— 


; -- 

1 — 

2 

■ — 

11 0 

0 

Wuterbcrg 

i * 

i i 


. 


2 

■ - 

| 03 0 

0 

Witwatcrsrand 

! l 

; -- 

1 


— 

14 

• 5 

152 0 

0 

Wolniamitssiad 

j 

! 



— 

2 

3 

3 0 

0 

Zout pansl w*rg 

i 2 


1 ~ ■ 

• 

i. 

13 

— - 

2111 !) 

0 


i 

i 

! Ill 

i h i 

15 

20 

; 0 

74 

GO 

j£ 1.805 Id 

0 


... * 

Standerton Stud Farm Sale (December 16th, 1907). 

Following ait* the prices with mimes of purchasers : - 

HOUSES. 

Yorkshire <f melting stallion .Movement, Mr. Percy Dyer, £05. 

Yorkshire coaching mare (’ora. with foal by Movement, Mr. F. Viljoen. £47 10s. 
Yorkshire coaching mare Lady Favourite, Mr. F. Viljoeii, £35, 

Half-bred hay mare, .s vents. Mr. K. A. West, Johannesburg, £27 10s. 

Half-bred buv ttuire 5 years, Mr. U. A. West. £20. 

Half-bred bay mare, aged, Mr. II. A. West. £20. 

Hay English mare, aged. Mr. H. A. West, £22 10s. 

Chestnut North American mare.. aged, Mr. U. A. We<t, £20. 

Dark brown North American mare, aged. Mr. H. C. Hull. £3n. 

Hlaek North American nmiv, aged, Mr. ll. A. West, £27 10s. 

Brown North American mare, aged. Mr. .). Butler, £22 10s. 

Bed roan English niniv, aged, Mr. K. A. West. £22 10s. 

Bay English mare, aged, Mr. F. (1. Siddall, £17 Ids. 

Dun North American marc, aged, Mr. H. A. West, £25. 

Grey Colonial marc, aged, Mr. W. Fleming, Dotdiefsrroom, £15. 

Bay English mare, aged, Mr. A. Newman, Standerton, £10. 

Dark brown American mure, aged, and foal bv Toredo, Mr. A. H. S. Baker. Balfour. 
£22 10s. 

Dark brown North American mare, aged, and foal by Toredo. Mr. W. U. Thomas, £35. 
Bay North American mare, aged, Mr. K. A. West, £32 10s. 

Bay North American mare, aged, Mr. J. Butler, £30. 

Black North American mare, aged, with foal, Mr. It. A. West, £30. 

Black Colonial mare, aged, with foal, Mr. W. It. Thomas, £25. 

Bay English mure, aged, with foal, Mr. 0. Woods, Standerton, £25. 

Bay Colonial mare, aged, Mr. E. J. Goodwin, Pot chef Htroorn, £30. 

Bay North American mare, with foal by Toredo, Mr. T. Kverard, Carolina, £20. 

Chestnut North American mare, aged, with foal by Toredo, Mr. T. Evemrd. £17 10s. 

Bay North American mare, with foal, Mr. A. H. S. Baker, £15. 

Bay English mare, with foal by Movement, Mr. E. Nagle, £15. 
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Dark brown, gelding, 1 years, Mr. E. Nagle, £25, 

Bajr filly, 4 years, Mr. J. Thomas, Johannesburg, £25. 

Brown gelding, 4 years. Mr. J. E. Bigwood, Standerton, X 20. 

Black gelding, 4 years. Mr. A. Kerslake, Val Station, £20. 

Bay gelding. 4 years, Mr. T. Everard, £20. 

Bay gelding, 4 years, Mr. W. II. Thomas, £27 10s. 

Chestnut tilly, 3 years, Mr. Fleming, £17 10s. 

Bay gelding, 3 years, Mr. 0. Howe, Johannesburg, £20. 

Black gelding. J years, Mr. P. J. Viljocn, Standerton, £17 10s. 

Brown gelding, 3 years, Mr. 1). J. Erasmus, Standerton, £25. 

Bay gelding, 3 years, Mr. W. K. Thomas, £22 10s. 

Brown filly, 3 years, Mr. S. Cohen, Standerton, £15. 

Bay gelding, 3 years, Mr. D. J. Erasmus, £25. 

Bay filly, 3 years, Mr. Caleb Smith, Val Station, £20. 

Bay filly, 3 years, Mr. Caleb Smith, £20. 

Black gelding, 3 years, Mr. 1. Gamsu. Nigel. £12 10s. 

Bay filly, 3 years, Mr. F. Viljoen, £15. 

Bay gelding (thoroughbred), 4 years, Mr. B. Kunciman, Johannesburg, £52 10s. 
Grey filly, 3 years. Mr. W. Viljocn. Standerton. £25. 

Jack donkey, black, <» years, Spanish (Catalonian) breed. General Louis Botha, £75. 


CATTLE. 


Hereford bull, calved August, 1004, Mr. J. Iteid (Reid Bros.), Johannesburg, £35. 

Hereford bull, cal veil January, loot;, Mr. G. Hayes, Pretoria, £3o. 

Hereford bull, calved March, 1000. Mr. S. Spencer, Johannesburg, £35. 

.Friesland heifer, bred bv the late Mr. Van llensburg, Mr. T. T. Ikuieguti. £15. 

Two Friesland heifers. Captain Madge. £17 lOs. each. 

Friesland heifer, Messrs. McCarthy and Cooke (Ivundklipfouteiii), £15. 

Friesland heifer, Mr. 11. Barron, Plat rand, £17 10s. 

Two Friesland heifers, Mr. 0. Landau, £17 10s. each. 

Four Friesland heifers, Mr. A. Mostert. Heidelberg, £15 (two), £12 ins. and £10. 

Red Lincoln shorthorn bull, calved September. 1005, Mr. J. Wudehonse. Plat rand. £07 10s. 

Friesland bull, Wilhelm IE, Mr. C. Landau, Standerton. £52 ltK 

Friesland bull. Captain Madge, £4o. 

Friesland bull, African Farms, Ltd., £32 10s. 

Friesland bull, Captain Madge, £30. 

Friesland cow. bred by the late Mr. van llensburg, Heidelberg, Mr. C, Lambert, 
Johannesburg, £17 10b. 

Friesland heifer, imported, Mr. C. f^indnu, £20. 

A number of red Texan cows were put up ill lots. Six. with four calves brought £18 
each (Mr. H. C. Hull), six, with six calves, £13 each (Mr. H. C. Hull), six were sold at £10 
each (Mr. Reid, Johannesburg), six at £12 each (Mr. Mostert), six at £11 each (Mr. Hull), 
and three at £15 each (Mr. Hull). 

Six two-year-old heifers from Texan rows (sire unknown) sold for £10 10s. each, and five 
for £10 each. 

A number of yearlings were put up, consisting of mixed heifers and oxen, from Texan 
cows by Coates shorthorn bull and Hereford bull. Nine of these went at £5 each, four at 
£4 10s. each, six at £7 each, ami six at £7 10s. each. 
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Observations ok Temperatures (from Self-registering Ther¬ 
mometers in Stevenson Screens).—August, 1907. 



Fob the Month. 


i 



Black. 

; 


HIGHEST. 

Lowest. 


M ean M can 
Max. Min. 

Mean. 


j 




(legs. degs. 

degs. 

degs. 

j 

degs. 


Bloemhof . 

73-7. ; 31-3 

53*9 

83*0 on 30th 

23*0 on 4th 

Johannesburg— 







Observatory 

0(5 *1 4 f»*9 

o(»*2 

75-8 

30th ! 

34*1 . 

4th 

Kouiati Poort . 

81-7 5<M 

' 66*0 

98*0 

„ 29th 

40*0 , 

1st A' 3rd 

Leydsdorp 

7«*:» , .*>1-1 

, 6(5*3 

92 • (» 

30th 

45*0 . 

16th 

Pretoria, Arcadia 

::>-i ; 38*i 

f»6 * 6 

85 • 3 

.. 3«»ih 

27 *8 , 

5th 

Volksnist 

<58*1 , 32*2 

' 50 • 2 

77*4 

31st i 

22*0 . 

1st k 15tb 

Zeerust. 

70*7 . 35*7 

j 56*2 j 

! i 

87*0 

.. 30th A 3list ! 

j 

27*3 . 

5th 


Tin*, moan temjierutme for the month was two decrees higher than in August, 1006. 
Extreme temperatures wen* several degrees less. Taken altogether, August was a Ten' genial 
mild month without frequent heavy winds. 


Rainfall Return for August, 11*07. 

A slight thunderstorm passed am>ss the eastern districts of the Colony on the evening of 
August 31st, giving rise to some light rainfalls, but. with tin* exception of tin's ami some very 
light showers in the Zoutpausberg, the month of August has )x*en rainless. 

The following amounts of rain have been recorded : 

Bari* 1 rtf >n District ... ... Barberton u*05 ins. on l day. 

Lydenburg . Belfast 0*03 .. .. 1 .. 

Middclburg . ... Middelburg o*ol ,, .. 1 .. 

Swaziland . ... MUibane o-oi 1 


ZoutpunslHMg 


Louis Triehardt 0*03 


I 


Observations of Temperatures (from Self-registering Ther¬ 
mometers in Stevenson Screens).—September, 1907. 


Fon THii Month. 


Place. 

‘ Mean 
: Max. 

Mean 

... Mean. 

Mm. ■ 

Highest. 1 

i 

Lowest. 

Bloemhof . 

i 

degs. 

76*0 

degs, 

47*0 

-logs. 

61 • r. 

degs. 

86*0 on 

7 th 

■logs. 

28*0 on 1st 

Johannesburg— 
doubert Park 

69*7 

46*7 

58*2 

7!)-3 „ 

13th 

37-6 „ Htli 

Observatory 

68*9 

47 *T> 

58*2 

78*9 

13th 

36-0 Htli 

Pretoria, Arcadia 

78*9 

4K-I> 

63*8 

90*3 „ 

13th 

42-6 .. 23nl 

Pieters burg . 

76*4 

48*1 

62*2 

90*0 „ 

13th A 14th 

40-0 ,. 1st & 21th 

Btondertou . 

73*4 

39-8 

56*6 1 

85*0 ,, 

14th 

30-0 1st 

Zeerust. 

78*3 

48*6 

63*4 

89*0 

6th : 

i 

38-3 16th 


SeptemlKsr* 1907, luw been a milder month thau September, 190(5, and has been much 
milder than the average September. Compared with September, 1906, mean temperatures 
"were one to. two degrees less, and maximum readings have also been moderate, Minimum 
readings have been two to four degrees higher. 
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Rainfall Return for September, 1907. 


(Including Rainfall since 1st July lust, and tlie corresponding figures for the previous season.) 


Note.— T!ie rainy season is measured from 1st July in one year to the 30th .luue in the next. 



i 

! 


i 

t 

1 Month. 

! 

Season. 


Avruaoks. 


Distbict. 

i 

l Place. 


j Sept., 1307. 

From 

July, 

1 st 

11)07. 

Septcmlwr. 

Season. 


j 





A 


•f. 




! 


1 ns. 

CS 

1 ns. 

j? 

Ins. 

£ 

Ins. 

a 












Barberton ... 

i Konmti Poort 


1 • :>8 

: a 

l-:»3 

H 

M« 

i 2 

1*33 

3 

Bethal 

i Bethal . 


O-7-l 

3 

0-74 

3 

o*fi7 

! 3 

0*74 

4 

Bloemhof 

I Bloemhof 


3*77> 

0 

3 * 7 .7 

: 0 

1 -22 

: 3 

1*23 

4 

Carolina 

Carolina ... 

... 

0-87 

4 

0*87 

; 1 

o • so 

: 3 

0*87 

3 

Ernielo 

, Krmelo. 

... 

0-74 

0 

0-74 

0 

o*04 

; 7) 

0 • 08 

tv 


Do Hoop, Amsterdam 


1-20 

t 

1 -20 

i 

1*38 

; 7» 

1*5!) 

7 

Heidelberg ... 

; Hcideltierg 


3-41 

r> 

:mi 

7) 

1 - Hi 

4 

1*27) 

4 


! Vereeniging 


2-00 

T) 

2-00 

7» 

0*«i7 

i » 

0*82 

7) 

Lichtenburg... 

Lichtcnburg 


3-21 

4 

3-21 

4 

1*13 

3 

Ml 

» 

Lydenburg ... 

Belfast . 

... 

o-09 

1 

0-82 

7> 

1 *08 

4 

1 *20 

7 

: Pilgrims Rest 


1 -07 

7 

1-12 

y 

o*04 


0*80 

lo 

Mari co 

! Zeerust.. 


1*38 

3 

1 -38 

! 3 

o.fil 

! *,) 

0*08 

3 

Middelburg ... 

1 Middelburg 


o-r>s 

4 

0*7)8 

* 

o*07 

3 

o* 0 y 

4 

Piet Retief ... 

: Piet Retief 


1-48 

7 

1 *48 

t 

1 *48 

i it 

1 *07) 

H 

Potehefstroom 

Klerksdorp 


l -r»o 

r> 

1 *7>0 

7» 

0-70 

§ 3 

0*70 

4 


Potchefstroom ... 


1 -97 

r, 

i *y7 

7) 

1*04 

! 4 

1 -08 

f> 

Pretoria 

Arcadia, Pretoria 


o*y.i 

4 

o*y:> 

4 

0*40 

i _ 2 

o«r»o 

3 


J Modderfonteiu ... 


1 - Mil 

5 

i *sy 

7) 

0*80 

3 

0*83 

4 

Rustenburg ... 

Rustcuburg 


1-22 : 

: -i 

1 *22 

4 

o* ")7> 

1 2 

0*7)7) 

3 

Standerton ... 

Standerton 


2-11 ! 

5 

2*14 

7» 1 

1 *07 


1 1 *20 

4 

Swaziland 

Mbabane 


l • :,y ! 

1 8 

1 - GO 

y 

1*41 

« 

1 2*10 

11 

Wakke ret room 

Wakkerstroom ... 


1 -10 i 

1 <> 

1*10 

0 

o* 8 y 

' 7» ; 

1*17 

7 


; Volks rust . . 


1 -:»2 

7 

1 • 7>2 

4 

0*81 

: 4 

0 * 1)8 

<► 

Waterberg ... 

Nylstroom 


1 -07 

! 2 

1*07 

2 

1 *oy 

i 1 

1*10 

2 


1 Pot giet entrust ... 


0 • (52 

2 

0*02 

2 

0*08 

■ 1 

0*70 

1 

Witwateramnd 

Joubert Park, Jo’burg 

2-7‘J 

r> 

2-7‘J 

5 , 

O -02 

1 3 

0*1)7) 

4 


Govt. ObservatoiT, 


3-02 

1) 

3*02 

7» 

o-y; 

$ 3 ' 

1 *00 

4 


Krugersdorp 

... 

1-75 

r» 

1-77) 

7» 

o-03 

i 3 1 

0*00 

3 


Zunrhekom 


2-18 

r» 

2*18 

7» 

o-07> 

: 2 ; 

0*07 

3 

Wolmaranastad 

Wolnuiransstnd ... 


2-28 ; 

i 4 

2-28 

4 

0*81 

2 S 

0*84 

H 

Zoutpansberg 

Petersburg 


0-50 i 

2 

0 -f »0 

! 2 ; 

0*7)4 

1 i ! 

0*70 

2 


Louis Triehnrdt. 


0-37 ! 

4 

0-7)1 

7 ] 

0*00 

i 3 1 

1 *31) 

7 

' 

Levdsdorp 

... 

0-22 ; 

2 : 

0*23 

; s ! 

1-01 

! i ! 

: j 

1* 01 

2 


St’ mmakv.— Hu in fall in September was deficient in the Zoutpansbcrg and was about normal 
in the Waterborg and Eastern Transvaal. Oyer the centre, W. and S.W. of the Colony, the 
rainfall has tan much aln>ve the average, and is one of the tat known for the time of the year. 
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Observations* op Temperatures (prom Help-registering Ther¬ 
mometers in Stevenson Screens).—October, r.*07. 



For the Month. 




Place. 

Mean 

Max. 

Moan 

Min. 

Mean. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 


dugs. 

deg*. 

i loirs. 

ilcgs. 

(legs. 


Barberton . 

7 0 * 0 

5IM 

00*5 

154*5 on 22ml 

41*« 

on Oth 

Bloemhof 

Johannesburg 

8<».(j 

51*1 

05*0 

90-0 „ 21st & 22 nd 

38*0 

,, 19tli 

Observatory ... ' 

71 -8 

50 *3 

01 -o 

84-H „ 23rd 

43*5 

.. 7th 

Pretoria, Arcadia 

si • s 

53*2 

07 *5 

94*3 .. 23rd 

4 l *S 

.. Kth 

Stain lertou ... ... 

75*2 

45-9 

! oo*o 

92*0 ,. 23rd 

32-0 

9th 

Zeerusl ... . 

i 85*3 

; 51 -2 

| 08 • S 

95«8 ,, 22nd 

i 4W ’ 

.. 9th 


Tn»i«oratum< during Ortutar were about normal. Coiniwred with the correwi tend! tig month of last sea*m. 
the maxima by day weiv mmiewhat higher. 


Rainfall Return for October, J 1*07. 

(Lieluding Rainfall since 1st July last and the mwresponding averages.) 
Note.- Tim rainy fuMwiii is measured from 1st Juh itt one year to the 90th dune in th** next. 




Month. 

! Season. 

* Averages. 


District. 


Oct., 1907. 

. 1907 

8. 

Oetober. 

Season. 

Flack. 



* 








Ins. 

•/ 

; Ins. 

j. 

t*-. 

i? 

Ins. 

SA« t | 

Ins. 

■/; 

Barberton 

Barberton 

2*41 

10 

2*07 

14 

2*28 

8 

2-88 

10 

Lethal 

Bvlliul . 

3 *00 

s 

4* F» 

11 

2*07 

0 

2*87 

11 

Bloemhof 

Bloemhof . 

1 -00 

12 

4*75 

18 

0*92 

3 

1*31 

o. 


Christiana . 

1 -05 

<; 

2*53 

10 

0*18 

4 

0-05 

0. 

Carolina 

Carolina .. 

5 • 57 

12 

7*07 

15 

1*92 

4 

2*79 

0 

Knnelo 

Knnelo ... 

.»• 4 7 

13 

0*10 

19 

2*08 

9 

3*37 

15 

Heidelberg ... 

Heidelberg 

2*94 

13 

0*30 

19 

1*45 

0 

1 *98 

10 


Vereeniging 

1 *9o 

11 

3*90 ; 

10 

1 *52 

8 

2*o3 

13 

Liehtenhurg 

Liehtehbnnr 

0*30 

• J 

3*51 

9 

1 *08 

0 

1*45 

8 

Lydi'idung ... 

Belfast.. 

4*15 

13 

4*97 

18 

1*91 

11 

3*23 

18 

Pilgrims Rest 

3*25 

13 

4*37 

22 

2*27 

9 

3*04 

20* 

Marin* 

Zeerust.| 

0* 1 it 

5 

1*50 ; 

8 

1 *83 


2*29 

10 

Middelburg ... 

Middelburg . j 

3*00 

10 

3-88 : 

13 

2*40 

8 

3-13 

12 

IN »t ehofsin u>m 

Rot ehefst room ... ... 

1 *50 

9 

3*53 

14 

1 *23 

0 

2*02 

11 


, Klerksdorp . 

1 *47 

11 

2*97 j 

10 

0*99 

~ 

1 *51 

11 

Pretoria 

A read ht, Pretoria 
ModderJ'unteiu ... 

| 3-53 

. 1 1 

1*48 

15 

1*07 

0 

2*15 j 

8 


i 2*17 

10 

4*07 | 

10 

! 1*52 

T 

1*99 | 

11 

Itustenburg ... 

liuetenburg . 

4*14 

9 

5*30 

11 

: 1*09 ; 

8 

1*91 ; 

10 

Stauderfon ... 

Stamlerton 

3-41 

i 15 

' 5*43 ! 

20 ; 

: 1*07 = 

0 

2*43 j 

11 

Swaziland ... 

Mbabane 

7* or, 

17 

8* 00 

20 

3*07 : 

11 

5*07 ; 

24 

Wakkerst room 

Volksrust . 

3*T5 

17 

, 5*27 ! 

24 

1*77 : 

8 

2*50 j 

14 


Wakkerstroom ... 

3 • 75 

12 

4*85 i 

18 . 

1*08 ; 

0 

2*88 ! 

14 

Wat.erlK.Tg ... ; 

Ny 1st room 

2*12 

,5 i 

i »•“» 1 

{J j 

1*87 i 

5 

3*05 j 

<; 


Fotgietersrnst . 

1*17 

•*» i 

i 1*79 ; 

7 i 

1*53 

0 

2*40 ! 

i 

Witwatersrand ! 

Ziitirbekom 

3*57 

11 i 

[ 5*75 i 

io! 

1*51 i 

7 

2*92 

14 

1 

Govt. Observatory, J'burg 

2*38 

n 

! 5*40 j 

10 1 

2*20 ! 

7 ! 

i 2*52 

11 


Joubert Park, „ 

2*50 

12 

5*35 

; 

; 2*23 i 

0 

! 2*71 

| 10 

Wolmaransrttad 

Wohnarcinsstad. 

0*80 

8 

3*14 ! 

12 

MO i 

5 1 

I 1*49 

1 7 

Zoutpansberg 

Pietersburg . 

0*83 

3 

»-8B j 

5 

1*80 

\ 5 

2*57. 

! a 


Leydsdorp 

1*27 

7 

- 1 

— | 

— 

1 — 

1 - 

j **- 


ScMMAiiY.-Over the northern districts and the western border rainfall was very dettcient during October. 
This central districts of the Colony had a rainfall up to average, whilst the average was exceeded along the 
eastern districts. The rains came in two groups, one at the beginning of the mouth, the other at the end. The- 
three intervening weeks of the month wmv rainless or nearly so. The season s rainfall (J ul v—October) i«* 
generally above average; Marleo and Zoutpansberg twlug the exception*. 
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Observations op Temperatures (from Self-registering Ther¬ 
mometers in Stevenson Screens).—November, lt>07. 


PLACE. 

! Kok 

the Month. ; 

H IO WEST. 

Lowest. 

Mean 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Mean. 


degs. 

deg*. 

degs. 

(legs. 


dogs. 


Barberton 

... 77-4 

r.o ■ 4 

(18-4 

05*2 011 

10th 

40*5 on 

2nd 

Bloemhof 

... . 84-1 | 

5*2 • 7 

68 • 4 ; 

04-0 „ 

12th 

42*0 „ 

7th 

Johannesburg— 

■ _ ^ ! 







Jouberl Park 

... 74 • r> 

52 • 1> 

53.7 

81 *0 

13th 

48-0 M 

8-th 

Observatory 

... 72-7 

52-7 ; 

02*7 

80-2 „ 

13th 

40-0 ., 

8th 

Pretoria, Arcadia 

... S2• o ! 

55 ■ 0 ! 

68»5 

0(>.0 

loth & 13th 

47*7 .. 

lit! 

Volksrust 

... i 72*6 j 

! 4t>-i i 

00 * 8 

83-2 .. 

14th 

Ibd 

7th 

Zeerust ■. 

... i 85*8 ! 

! 56-3 i 

71 ‘0 

03 • SI 

5th & loth ; 

41*8 „ 

8th 


Temperat.nivs have been remarkably even, with an alw*-ii<*« of exuvmes. The means are normal for lhe 
month. 

Rainfall Return for November, 1}M»7. 

(IiK'ItitI mi^t Rainfall since 1st July last and the corresponding averages.) 

Noth.- The rainy season is uninsured from 1st July iti one year to the ,'toth Jutio in the next. 


Month. Season. { 


Averages. 




Xov., 

1007. 

__ 

; From 

1st 

November. 

Scasi >n. 

District. 

Place. 



.July, 

\H)( . 







, Ins. 

•/. 

' > ■* 

| Ins. 

Days 

Ins. 

•/: 

£ 

Ins. 

/. 

1 

Barberton 

Barberton 

4*35 

\ 17 

7-02 

31 

5*01 

11 

7-75 

11) 


Komati Poort 

3*00 

11 

4-27 

20 

2-60 

lo 

6 • 1 0 

21 

Bethal 

Bethal . 

4-07 

15 

10*07 

31 

5‘08 

13 

7*111 

25 

lllnemhof 

Bloemhof . 

2*88 

7 

7 • 03 

25 

2*16 

10 

3 • 77 

16 

Carolina 

(•arolina ... 

1-3M 

10 

11 mo 

25 

6 22 

; . .... 

!>-ol 


Ennelo 

Ennelo ... 

4 *28 

11 

11‘27 

3*2 

6-76 

17 

10-17 

32 


De Hoop, Amsterdam ... 

5 *53 

18 

13-48 

15 

8 • 55 

18 


—■ 

Heidelberg ... 

Hcidellierg . 

4*10 

13 

io-r.2 

32 

5 • 75 

11 

8-07 

99 


Vereeniging 

0*30 

12 

10-33 

28 

4-78 

10 

10*15 

23 

Liehtenburg... 

Liehtenburg . 

2-30 

n 

r.*w 

20 

2*25 

0 

7-04 

18 

Lydenburg ... 

Belfast . 

4-54 

12 

5>d>7 

31 

5-38 

! 16 

8*28 

35 


Pilgrims Rest ... 

5-20 

17 

11-76 

40 

3-us 

; 14 

7*00 

84 

Mari co 

Zeerust. 

5*48 

8 

7*04 

16 

3-00 

1 0 

6-24 

U» 

Middelburg ... 

Middelburg 

0-00 

14 

0*114 

27 

6*00 

14 

0*13 

26 

Potehefstroom 

Pot chef st room ... 

3‘54 

10 

7-07 ! 

24 

3-71 

11 

5-74 

20 


Klerksdorjj . 

2-30 

! 10 

5-27 

26 

3-21 

10 

4*72 

21 

Pretoria 

(iovt. Buildings, Pretoria 

6*40 

! 12 

10*30 

27 

1 4*37 

12 

6-02 

i 20 


, Arcadia. ,, 

0*07 

! 13 

10-57 

211 

1 5-25 

14 

7-07 

22 


' Modderfontein. 

3*03 

: 13 i 

7-00 

20 

i 4*811 

11 

6*88 ; 

22 

Eustenburg ... 

Rustenburtr 

! 7-18 

10 

12*48 

21 

j 3*15 i 

i 0 

— ! 

— 

Stauderton ... i 

Standcrtoii . 

i 0-08 

14 

12*41 

34 j 

j 5-77 

i HI 

8*20 

21 

Swaziland ... ; 

Mbabane 

. Ci-31 

10 

1 4 d!8 j 

46 

! 5*88 

' 17 

11*56 ; 

42 

Wakkerstroom j 

VolksruHt . 

i 6-79 

12 

12*06 

36 

5-06 

14 

10*00 

32 

i 

\Vakkei*stroom. 

; 3 • ‘Mi 

7 

8*81 

25 

5-110 

14 

8*52 

28 

Waterberg ... ; 

Ny 1st room . 

; 2-00 

8 

5-25 ! 

16 

2*18 

10 

5*24 

17 

„ T . 1 

PotgietetHrust . 

i 3 • 34 

0 

5 13 

16 

3-14 

7 

5*54 

14 

V\ ltwatersrand \ 

(rovt. 0 bse nr at ory, J' bu rg 

■ 4* t>i 

15 j 

HI-01 

31 

5*30 

U 

7*50 

23 

j 

Joubcrt Park „ 

i 5 • 7 5 

15 1 

11-10 ; 

32 

6*68 

13 

0*30 

28 


Krugersdorp . 

4*00 

14 

7.81 | 

20 

4*42 

10 

6*33 

22 


Zuurbekom . 

3‘71 

10 

9*46 

26 

5*45 

12 

7*2i 

22 

Wolmaranshtad 

Wolmaransstad. 

1*93 

10 

5*11 

22 

2 <06 

8 

8*55 

15 

Zoutpansberg 

Pietersburg . 

j 3 dm 

8 

4-12 

13 

1*81 

8 

4*30 

16 


Leydwlorp . 

1 4*76 

12 

fi-26 1 

22 


*— . 




wa« generally quite up to or over the average for thte nvartli. Tl 
'JfJJJSJ{W nf 5H ove r ti,e avunl Ke. Excepting me part* of the Waterberg and Zmitpanslierg, w»t t 

V" }”' li , ca l t o ?^ p ° nt u \ Rn In tills regard. Cloudy weather, with an AtacnttM 

>40 *t«r Wttdis marked the latter portion of the month. 
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PRETORIA AND JOHANNESBURG PRODUCE 
MARKET PRICES. 


(Supplied by the Commercial Agency Co., Limited, Seed and Produce Merchants 
No. 116, Vermeulen Street, Telephone No. 165, Box 784, Pretoria; and by 
Messrs. Hubert Morisse <fc Co., Produce Merchants and Commission Agents,, 
Loveday and Frederick Streets, Box 68, Johannesburg.) 

PRETORIA. 



St'niem hn\ 

11107 



Ofitoht*r, 1 007. 



V<ov 



1007 


.Description. 







— 

— 

— 


— 


- - 






Lowest. 

H ighest. 

fjOWCSt. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

1. 

•e 

s. 

d. 


d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

White Meali*** 

o 

7 

6 

u 

11 

*t 

0 

8 

n 

0 10 

6 

0 

8 

(t 

0 

10 

0 

Yellow Mealies 

n 

s 

0 

<> 

11 

6 

0 

S 

0 

o 1 It 

It 

0 

ft 

'» 

0 

lo 

0 

Mixed Mealies 

<» 

< 

It 

0 

*1 

0 

It 

,s 

6 




— 



— 


Forage. handles (Best) 

n 

15 

0 

<i 

21 

f» 

0 

18 

0 

0 18 

tt 

0 

11 

<t 

0 

17 

6 

., „ (Inferior) 







0 

7 

a 

o 15 

n 

0 

7 

6 

0 

lo 

6 

Potatoes (Best) 

0 

lo 

6 

0 

1 s 

6 

II 

10 

6 

0 17 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

15 

0 

(Medium) 

m 

7 * 

0 

o 

10 

0 

0 

(> 

0 

0 10 

n 

0 

‘I 

0 

0 

14 

0 

(Inferior) 


— 



— 


0 

8 

0 

0 5 

r> 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

6 

May, per hale 

0 

0 

8 

n 

1 

0 

0 

it 

2 

0 1 

(t 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Chaff, per hale . 







0 

5 

0 

0 8 

p 

0 

8 

0 


— 


preyed 

(I 

1 

0 

0 

8 

<; 

o 

0 

11 

0 2 

a 

0 

1 

2 

o 

2 

0 

Ktittir Corn. 

II 

11 

0 

0 

i r» 

0 

0 

11 

It 

0 15 

6 


— 





Onions, red. per bag 

o 

10 

0 

0 

lo 

0 

o 

10 

a 

0 22 

0 

0 

it 

0 


— 


Bran, per 1**0 lb-. ... 

0 

7 

it 

0 

11 

t; 

0 

4 

0 

0 11 

8 

0 

0 

it 

0 

8 

6 

Harley, per 150 Jhs. 





— 


0 

4 

6 

0 10 

0 

It 

it 

0 

0 

10 

r>. 

Eggs, per dnx. (Loeal) 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

1 1 

It 

] 

0 

0 

1 

6 

,, Colonial)... 

0 

0 

Jt 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

lo 

0 l 

7 

0 

1 

o ; 

0 

1 

a 

Fowls, eaeh . 

0 

0 

U 

0 

4 

6 

o 

2 

(.1 

0 4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

a 

6 

Ducks. . 


— 


, 0 

a 

a 

0 

2 

11 

o a 

0 


— 



..... 


Turkeys . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

o 

8 

0 ! 

0 14 

0 

0 

6 

a 

0 

15 

0 

Tobueeo, per roll. 

0 

0 

1 

, 0 

0 

7 

0 

(t 

a ; 

0 0 

t) 

0 

0 

4 

(I 

0 

8 

., cut. per lb. 







0 

0 

1 

! o o 

4 

0 

(1 

4 


— 


Butter. i«r lh. 


— 



- 


1 0 

1 

2 

j 0 1 

p 





.... 


Oranges, per loo. 

; 0 

0 

o 

; o 

5 

1» 


— 


j — 



— 





Naavtjes „ . 

• 0 

0 

8 

i 0 

4 

0 


- 


| 



— 



— 


Lemons „ „ . 

; o 

1 

0 

i 0 

4 

0 


— 










Wood, per load 

; o 

15 

0 

! o 

60 

0 

: 0 

15 

0 

0 it,i 

0 

0 

17 

0 , 

0 

55 

0 

8/BMcal. per 200 lbs. ... 


— 



— 



. 




0 

20 

0 I 

0 

31 

6 

Green Lucerne and Barley 

: o 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

j 0 

0 

0 

0 1 

a 

0 

0 

1) ' 

0 

1 

a 
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JOHANNESBURG. 


Description. 

{ September, 

1907. 

Orfpfatr, 1907. 

NotWtber, 

1907. 

| Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

! Highest. 


1 £ 

8. 

d. 

& 

s. 

d. 

£ 

K. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

£. 

d. 

!* 

K. 

d. 

Barley, per 163 lbs. 

1 o 

! 

7 

9 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

11 

0 

1 ° 

7 

6 

» 0 

11 

6 

Bran, per 100 lbs. (Colonial) 

I 0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

6 

9 

i 

: O 

7 

3 

•Chaff, best, per 100 lbs. ... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

9 

j o 

4 

0 

„ medium „ 

! o 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

! o 

j 

2 

0 

Eggs, per doz. (Colonial) ... 

0 

0 

30 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

i 

; o 

1 

6 

Salt, per bag 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

r> 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

.*> 

9 

' 0 
» 

6 

0 

Forage, (Transvaal) 

1 0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

7 

o 

0 

3 

6 

1 o 

j 

6 

9 

, t (Cornal) best per lOOlbsj 0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

1 

r> 

9 

0 

7- 

3 

0 

6 

0 

1 

; o 

6 

9 

,, ,, med. ,, 

! o 

4 

6 

0 

6 

6 

l<> 

8 

0 

<> 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


6 

;S. Meal, good . 

! l 

3 

0 

1 

5 

6 

i 

3 

6 

] 

10 

<> 

1 

12 

6 

j, 

14 

0 

Rye. 

|° 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

| 0 

10 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

12 

0 

i i 

3 

3 

Wheat . 

0 

17 

9 

1 

O 

0 

0 

18 

9 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

O 

! 1 

4 

6 

Mealies, Hickory KingWhit.es 

0 

7 

3 

0 

s 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

O 

9 

9 

„ (O.R.C.), Whites ... 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

It 

0 

7 

0 

0 

s 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

9 

„ Yellow . 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

7 

3 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

3 

Kaffir Corn, per 203 lbs ... 

0 

11 

" 

0 

12 

3 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

11 

6 

0 

14 

0 

Hay, sweet (Transvaal) ... 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 


0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Lucerne, per 100 lbs. 

0 

5 

0 j 

0 

6 

3 | 

j 0 

5 

o 

i 

0 

6 

0 j 

0 

4 

3 

i 0 

6 

3 

Manna . 

0 

1 

6 j 

0 

;> 

! 

0 | 

! o 

2 

o ; 

0 

5 

0 | 

0 

0 

9 

! o 

4 

6 

Transvaal Hay . 

0 

0 

5 J 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

2 j 

u 

0 

8 

} 0 

1 

2 

•Oats, per lf >0 lbs. 

0 

6 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

8 

0 ; 

0 

12 

6 1 

0 

6 

9 

| 0 

11 

9 

Potatoes, best, per ir »8 lbs. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

13 

6 

; 0 

9 

° i 

1 

0 

*| 

0 

11 

6 

! 0 

16 

0 

,, mod. „ 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

r> 

o i 

0 

10 

0 ! 

1 o 

8 

u 

0 12 

0 

„ inferior „ 

0 

3 

0 

0 

;> 

6 

0 

3 

0 j 

0 

a 

6 ! 

0 

4 

0 

n 

8 

0 

Onions, good, per 120 lbs,... 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

l 

0 

o i 

1 

10 

1 

0 

14 

n 

i 

13 

0 

Pigs, live weight, per lb. ... 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

*| 

0 

0 

4 j 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

H 

Turkeys, cocks .. 

0 

7 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

7 

6 i 

0 

1 5 

6 ! 

0 

8 

6 

•> 

lfi 

0 

„ hens . 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

6 ! 

0 

8 

0 | 

0 

f> 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Fowls . 

0 

1 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

1 

».! 

0 

3 

8 

0 

I 

9 

0 

3 

8 

Ducks . 1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

C 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

a! 

0 

- 4 

» 

♦Geese . \ 

0 

n 

0 

0 

6 

o 

0 

ci 

0 1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

O 

Pigeons . ! 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6 10 

Betiding, per bale. 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 


o 

•Grass, per bale . 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

o' 

1 

& 

0 

l 


Butter (O.R.C.), per lb. 

0 

i 

0 

0 
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ON THE ORDINANCES RELATING TO THE SPREAD OF 
DISEASE AMONGST STOCK AND THEIR 
ADMINISTRATION. 

By II. Rose-Ixxes, 

Resident Magistrate for the District of Pretoria. 

OMKTHIXti like eighteen years ago. meeting a relative, son 
of a successful stock fanner in one of tin* midland districts of 
the Pape Colony, who had come to the Transvaal to start 
a eareer, i was asked by him what the prospects of stock 
farming were in the country. 1 informed him that so far 
as a two years' residence in tin* country and my observations, 
which were tlion of a casual and not altogether interested 
nature, entitled me to speak, 1 should say that the Transvaal 
would h.e a great stock-farming country were it not for the fact 
that all the Biblical plagues and. a host of new ones ravaged 
e\ery kind of stock. I have often since reflected that, although in my 
anxiety to emphasbe the point I was betrayed into exaggeration of speech, 
the position, \ lowed in the light of later experience and with a new and 
real interest, appears to have been in substance and effect truthfully set 
forth hy me on that occasion. 

The pastoral industry, and more especially the cattle-raising branch 
of it, is of vital importance in the development of this Colony. Cattle- 
raising has in the past constituted the chief wealth and mainstay of the 
country. There is to-day great poverty amongst the agrarian population. 
It is not so apparent in the few districts where woolled sheep are grown 
and where the quickest recovery has been made from the effects of the 
late war. This poverty, however, existed in an acute form for some 
years. it was born out of the plague of rinderpest, which denuded the 
country of cattle in the year 189b. The greater part of the Transvaal 
to-day represents land lying waste and idle which, apart from tile 
speculative element in the shape of minerals, can only be turned to 
best account by cattle ranching. In all new countries mining and 
ranching are the pioneers of progress, and prepare the land for other 
industries and closer settlement. 

The pasturing of cattle on our waste lands is one of the requisite 
essentials in the “ taming of the country.” 

Our mining development has reached that stage that its attendant 
fever of speculation has spent its force, for the time being at any rate. 
The result has been a heavy shrinkage, in land values. These, apart from 
any revival of speculation and consequent temporary rise in values, can 
only be built up again by the exploitation of the land for agricultural 
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and pastoral pursuits. Farming is the backbone of every country, and 
forms the only sure and stable basis upon which land values can bo 
built. 

Owing to the absence of stock in the country after the war most of 
our farmers have had to resort to the tillage of the soil for the means 
of subsistence. This lias resulted in a vastly increased production of the 
fruits of the soil, with the result that prices obtained.to-day for agricultural 
produce have fallen to a level at which we are told it cannot be profitably 
raised. 

A strong cry for protection has been raised throughout the country 
as a panacea for the existing evils which beset the farmer's path oi 
progress. It would not be within the bounds of propriety for me to 
discuss this debatable and highly-eontentious matter of politics. 

It may, however, be stated that the following factors, apart from the 
question of protection, account for the present unsatisfactory condition 
of our local markets, upon which the farmers are at the present day almost 
entirely dependent for the disposal of their produce:— 

(1) Their insufficiency and incapacity to satisfactorily ab-orb 
certain of our chief linos of production. 

(2) The ill-regulated method of supply, resulting in violent 
fluctuations in prices, to the detriment of the farming com¬ 
munity and in the creation of a middleman's paradise. 

(3) The narrow basis of supply. 

The first of these can only he eliminated by the creation of now 
industries and the attraction of population into ihe country or by the 
creation of an export trade : whilst tin* «vnml will only disappear with 
the adoption and establishment of co-operative methods. lUu it is the 
last which chiefly concerns me in dealing with my present subject. 

Our markets can be enormously strengthened and relieved of over¬ 
production in the lines indicated by broadening the present basis of supply. 
What we lack is the supply of live stock and their produce. 

* * * * 

Our old friend Gorgon Graham, in his Letters of a Self-made 
Merchant to his Son,” lays it down that the most profitable way of 
bringing produce to the market is on the hoof. Much of the produce 
which is to-day being sacrificed on the market could be profitably disposed 
of in growing and fattening stock—if we had the stock. 

Whilst a great advance has been made in the cultivation of the soil, 
the raising of slock ha * been languishing owing to the diseases amongst 
cattle. The successful raising ol’ stock will always be an impossibility 
until, such time as the prevalent diseases arc not only exterminated but also 

P revented in the future from again obtaining a foothold in the country. 

'he old stock farmers of the country will tell you that in the early days 
disease was practically unknown. The first visitant was lung sickness, 
and in later years rinderpest came. These diseases flourished as only 
things can flourish on virgin soil. The discovery in each case of an 
effective system of inoculation robbed these two diseases of most of their 
terrors. Whilst inoculation reduced the evil it did not exterminate it. 
Taking the case of lung sickness, it was always smouldering throughout 
the Colony, and came to be regarded by the stock farmer very much in 
the same light that we look upon the poor—something we are bound to 
have always with us. 

The machinery for exterminating disease and making its recurrence 
impossible had yet to be devised when peace came in J90f. 
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With the advent of peace and the creation under Crown Colony 
Government of the Department of Agriculture, the matter of dealing 
with stock diseases was not lost sight of. 

In addition to the old diseases of the country, the war had sown 
and spread broadcast over the land new diseases, imported with animals 
from ovor ea re quired for military purposes. The introduction immediately 
after the war by means of tlm importation of cattle through the East 
Coast littoral of a new and most, dreaded sickness in the shape of Rhodesian 
red water or East Coast fever, spurred the Department into action, and on 
the 22nd August, 1902, Ordinance No. 17 of 1002, to provide against the 
spread of diseases amongst stock appeared on the Statute Book of this 
Colony, lire preamble of this Ordinance reads as follows:— Whereas the 
disease among animals known as Rhodesian red water (hereinafter described 
as the said disease) has broken out in the Transvaal : and whereas it is 
desirable to prevent the spread of the said disease. Whilst this Ordinance 
and the Regulations thereunder were primarily created for our purpose of 
dealing with Rhodesian redwater, its provisions could, by proclamation, 
be applied and have since beam applied to other diseases amongst stock. 
Upon this Ordinance is based all subsequent legislation for dealing with 
stock diseases. Ordinance No. 38 of 1904 provides for the compulsory 
fencing of infected and suspected farms. The system of fencing is a very 
necessary and almost indispensable adjunct to the administrative machinery 
created under Ordinance No. 17 of 1902. 

After five and a half years’ working of these Ordinances it may be 
said on their behalf that, lmmanlv .speaking, they will rid the country 
of all infectious diseases amongst stock. The question lias now simply 
resolved itself into one of administration. We know that rinderpest and 
lung sickness have, as a result of the quarantine system and the control 
by the Government of all movements of cattle, disappeared; that 
Rhodesian redwater, whose tentacles arc still fastened on considerable 
areas, may also he eradicated tan confidently be asserted by pointing to 
the work which lias been accomplished in the Pretoria District. 1 there¬ 
fore ]impose to give a brief history of the disease and how it was dealt 
with in this district, not so much with the desire to adorn a tale as to 
point the moral and to illustrate such of my views and opinions on the 
subject as will hereafter be set forth. 

* * * * 

The disease was in the first instance brought, io the Pretoria District 
in November, 1902, by a herd of cattle which came from Portuguese 
Territory, and the district received a second dose of infection in March, 
1903, from a herd of cattle railed up from Barberton. As a result 
the Pretoria District became one of the most heavily infected, reaching 
a maximum of eighty-two farms and other places put under quarantine, 
including the town and town lands of Pretoria. Immediately the 
disease showed itself, the quarantine of infected farms was enforced. 
In June, 1903, the special regulations dealing with the disease were 
published. These regulations were at once stringently enforced. Their 
object was to control the movement of cattle. What is known as the 
permit system came into operation. No cattle were allowed to move 
from any farm except by license from the Department of Agriculture, 
either direct or through the Resident Magistrate according to circumstances, 
in regard to which instructions varied from time to time. 

Prom the outset the bulk of the farmers in the district questioned 
the nature of this disease owing to the peculiar and varied symptoms 
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shown by it, resembling they do in different cases those of rinderpest, 
lung sickness, hcartwater, gall sickness, and ordinary redwater. They 
claimed that the disease dealt with by the authorities as Rhodesian 
redw r ater belonged io the category of ovde land ziekten. The difficulties 
of the situation were intensified by the fact that the authorities were 
dealing with a people who had just passed under the sway of a new 
Government, between whom hut little mutual confidence and understanding 
had been established. A feeling of suspicion sprang into existence 
under which the motives of the Government were brought into question. 
In the face of all these the enforcement oil the regulations inflicted untold 
hardship. The chief and almost only means of transport possessed by 
the farmers were cattle. Those on quarantined farms could not move 
their cattle, and those on clean farms, whose market was in Pretoria, were 
in no better plight, as they could not move their cattle to the market. 
Remedial measures had to be established in the shape of donkey transport, 
organised and equipped by the Government. 

With characteristic law-abidingness the farmers conformed to the law. 

I am <nly paying a just and deserved tribute by saying that in no single 
instance wjb there a breach of the Regulations committed with the object 
of showing defiance of the law*. 

It soon became apparent, however, that the feeliug of tension created 
by the enforcement of the permit system was reaching a breaking point, 
and that in order to continue the carrying out of the Regulations it would 
be necessary to secure the co-operation of the farmers themselves by 
demonstrating to them the real nature pf the disease, and thereby creating 
a proper appreciation of the methods employed to prevent its spread. 
In October, 1903, meetings were convened at three centres in the infected 
portion oil the district, at which I)r. Theiler lectured to the farmers 
on the nature of the disease. Whilst Ur. Tinnier, who had assisted 
during the Republican regime in dealing with rinderpest, and was there¬ 
fore well known and respected by bis audiences, was given a most 
attentive hearing in every ease, it cannot be said that his words carried 
conviction to the minds of his hearers. 

* * * * 

The Government hod in the meantime very wisely established a 
system of Advisory Committees in each district to assist th? Magistrate. 
In constituting the personnel of the Advisory Committee for the Pretoria 
District individuals were appointed on account of the stake and influence 
they had in the matter, irrespective of opinions held. The result soon 
showed that a hostile element was represented on the committee. The 
Committee was, however, the only medium through which conviction could 
be carried to the community. As the result of a hea'ed debate, at a 
meeting of the committee held in January, 1904, in which the then 
principal veterinary surgeon, Mr. Stewart Stockman, and Dr. Theiler took 
part, a test calculated to afford ocular demonstration was decided upon 
and arranged under conditions accepted liv both sides. 

General Erasmus, one of the members of the committee, and also the 
largest cattle-breeder in the district, placed tw r o oxen at the disposal of 
the Agricultural Department for the purposes of test. Under the joint 
supervision of the Department, and the committee these oxen were infected 
with ticks. One died from the effects of the disease on the 17th March, 
1904, and the other, already in a state of collapse, was, by mutual consent, 
destroyed on the 22nd March, 1904. The post-mortems held-on these 
animals under this joint supervision carried conviction not only with all the 
members of the committee but with the farmers of the district and the 
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country at large. From that time the co-operation and support of the 
fanners were assured, and no fear as to the ultimate effect of the measures 
enforced was ever entertained by the local authorities. 

As a result—-notwithstanding the fact that great facilities were 
afforded in obtaining permits by entrusting their issue so far a- within 
district movements were concerned to members of the Advisory Committees 
in the various wards—the Pretoria District to-day stands freed from the 
disease. 

Not only this, but the farming population in the district are now 
firmly wedded to the permit system until such time as all danger has been 
removed. 

1 may here remark that but for the lirm and unflinching attitude 
maintained by the central administration in the face of a well-nigh over¬ 
whelming opposition the result attained would never have been achieved. 

Speaking from the experience gained in a strenuous strife lasting over 
five years, 1 feel confident that the present machinery provided by law 
is capable of exterminating Rhodesian redwater right throughout the 
•country. What has been accomplished in the Pretoria District cannot 
be impossible of achievement in any other. And what has been done 
in regard to cattle diseases can also Im done in regard to those amongst 
other stock. 

In the administration of the law the following essentials are, in my 
opinion, necessary to ensure success:— 

(1) That the supreme authority should in all matters remain with 
the central administration. 

(2) That the central administration should be imbued with courage 
and tenacity of purpose in the administration of the law. 

(3) That sympathy, mutual understanding and co-operation should 
be maintained between the authorities and the fanning 
community. 

(4) That the local administration should be kept in complete touch 

with the central administration and entrusted with as much 
responsibility as is compatible with absolute safety. The former 
again should subordinate its personal views and strictly carry out 
the inMructions of tin* latter. 

* * * 

The task which lies before the Government is still a stupendous one, 
the proper carrying out of which will call for the greatest patience and 
tactful dealing on the part of the authorities, and involve' the farming 
c mmunity concerned in continued sacrifice. 

Without sacrifice in this, as in all other matters of great achievement, 
nothing can be done. 

The greatest difficulty is in dealing with native cattle. My 
experience of the natives in this district has been a singularly fortunate 
one, which is doubtless attributable t> the clos/ touch the Sub-Native 
Commisskfners have kept with the natives over this matter. 

The native problem in the Pretoria District is, however, not so com¬ 
plicated as in the larger native areas, such as in the Zoutpansberg and Lvden- 
nurg Districts. The draconian measures recently adopted providing for the 
branding of cattle and destroying without compensation those forming 
the subject of offence against the Permit, Regulations seem to me the 
only possible means of stamping out the disease in the large native areas. 

In writing these few notes for the columns of the Transvaal 
Agricultural Journal , I have presented the experience and point of view 
entirely of the lay official, whose privilege it is to assist the Government 
in the administration of law. 
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In conclusion, I would like to point out that the stamping out of 
disease is one achievement, and to prevent the recurrence thereof or the 
intrusion of new diseases is another. For the latter object vigilance— 
unceasing vigilance—is the price to he paid, not only now, but for all 
time. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF WOOL CLASSING. 

By Vincknt Boss r. icy, 

General Manager, Ermelo Stud Sheep Farm. 

-rr] N this article the main principles of classing Merino wool will 
jl be treated from a practical point of view. At the outset 

l.vj la j t Jua y be said that no uniform method for classing wool 

can be definitely laid down, as the difference in breed, 
locality, and climate causes a material change in the character 
of tlie wool. There is, however, one general rule that can be 
safely laid down for all dassors to follow. This, briefly stated, 
consiMs in making as few sorts as possible consistent with 
practical scientific classing. Buyers do not like small lots, since 
these take just as long to value as large ones, and, if purchased, 
only partially fill the requirements of the large buyer, who probably wants 
hundreds of bales of an even class of wool, and is often quite ready to 
give a good price for them. 

To realise, the best prices a large clip must be classed with expert 
skill by someone with a knowledge of the needs of the buyers. More¬ 
over, it is most important that a dear distinction should be made between 
each lot. The system of classing which is generally applied in South 
Australia, New South Wales, Queensland, and Tasmania has been highly 
commended by Local, Foreign, and English buyers, wool brokers, etc. This 
classification is as follows:— 

(1) (,’lassing according to length and strength of the staple. 

(2) Classing according to the condition of the wool, i.c„ the per¬ 
centage of yolk and grease, and the amount of earth, sand, seeds, burrs, 
etc., in the fleece. 

(3) (Massing according to the colour and general characteristics of 
the wool. 

Broadly speaking, fineness or coarseness of fibre is not a very 
important factor when classing Merino wool. In fact, as a rule, there 
is not sufficient difference in this respect to justify the dip from an 
ordinary Merino flock being treated on these lines. But there are a 
few exceptions, which will be dealt with later on. 

Where culling is practised it seldom happens that a difference * of 
many counts can. be found in the degree of fineness of wool taken from 
a sheep of a like sex, age, and breeding, more especially if the wool 
lias been grown under similar conditions; that is to say, if the sheep 
have been kept together on the same country. Indeed, Merino wool 
•classed on the principle of coarseness and fineness seldom gives 
satisfaction; the distinction in the main not being sufficient to cause 
additional competition in the sale-room. To dass on this principle 
would probably entail loss to the wool-grower by resulting in too many 
small lots, and at the same time would not assist the buyer in arriving 
at the proper valuation of the wool. Now the best classer is the man 
who can prepare the clip for market so that it can he lotted in the 
fewest number of bales. 
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The following* detailed description of the work in connection with 
system favoured by the buyers in most countries. 

a well got up clip of Merino wool may be of some interest, as it is the 


The shearer of the sheep must take the fleece off in one piece after 
first removing the belly wool. The boys employed in picking up the 
fleeces from the shearing floor ami carrying them to the rolling tables 
must be made to take them up carefully all one way, starting from the 
briteh with the flesh side* up, and throw them carefully out on the table 
with the flesh side down. 

After the fleece has been placed on the rolling table it is at once 

skirted by the man whose duty it is to roll the fleece*, the roller, 

who should be instructed by the classm* as to the amount of skirt to 
be taken off. Generally, the proper amount of skirt to take otf is all 
the dirty, straggling, burry and seedy pieces from the edges of the fleece. 
Sometimes it is advisable to take 4 off a deep skirt, while in other cases 
only a narrow one need be removed. 

When the fleece has been properly skirted the neck is taken out 

(if deemed necessary by the classer) and the back, if sandy or mushy, is 

also taken right out. How much back and how much neck to be taken 
out is determined by the classer. 

The fleece is next rolled. Thorn are many ways to roll a fleece, but 
only one right way. After the .skirting is accomplished about two-thirds 
of one side is thrown over, covering the whole of tin? back or weak part; 
the same side is thrown in a second time, thus exposing the whole of the 
back from neck to briteh, and the underneath is the entire side of the 
best grown wool. The other edge on the opposite side of the table is 
next pulled over and the neck thrown in to make a secure hold when, 
fastening the fleece. Commencing at the briteh the fleece is rolled 
towards the shoulder and neck, the back thus being folded inside and 
the well grown side left exposed, as it should be when the bales are 
opened. Care must be taken not to unduly stretch the wool in rolling, 
and when near the neck a small piece of wool is drawn out, given a couple 
of twists to make a tassel, and placed cross-wise in a small hold made 
in the fleece landing it together. This does away with the use of 
string, which should never, under any conditions, be used in doing up 
fleece wool, or indeed wool of any description. 

The ordinary wav of rolling a fleece by throwing in tlu* sides and 
Ihen a piece of the neck and rolling from the briteh to the neck exposes 
all the worst wool, including the wither wool, which i< always faulty, 
even in the best of sheep. The backs and necks, if taken out, are thrown 
into their respective bins and pressed up in their separate bales. The 
backs require no further sorting, but it may happen that some of the 
necks require the matted collars skirting off, especially in grass-seedy 
country. 

The skirtings are generally divided into two sorts besides the 
stained pieces, which must always be kept separate. The classes are :— 

First pieces , consisting of all the best skirtings, that is the lightest, 
bulkiest, and wool most free from bum, seeds, and dirt of any 
description. 

Second pieces , comprising the remainder, minus the stains. 
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Bellies are j)icked up by boys and all stained wool carefully picked 
out. All stains should be dried in the sun on Hessian sheets before 
they are packed. The locks arc carefully gone over, all large daggy 
pieces being kept out. 

When shearing first begins a standard for the classing of the fleece 
wool must be fixed. This ('an only be done by waiting till a goodly 
number of the fleeces come before the classer, he can then determine how 
the wool should be divided up. Of course, the number of sorts that the 
fleeces are divided into depends on circumstances, the size of the flock, 
etc., but three sorts will generally be sufficient, namely:—AA., First 
Vowbintf; BB., Second Cumbint /, and a Cast #orL These classes apply to 
wool where the bulk of the clip is over two inches in length; should 
the bulk of the wool be under two inches in length, it should be branded 
First and Second Clothing when the wool is particularly fine in fibre. In 
small flocks it is well to simply brand First and Second fleece, and leave 
the determining of Combing or Clothing to the buying experts. 


A A.—First Combing or Fii>t Fleece should be: A sound wool, con¬ 
sisting of all the lightest, brightest, and broadest, stapled, viz., the most 
attractin' looking fleeces. 

BB.—Second Combing or Clothing >hould be: A sound wool, con¬ 
sisting of all sound .fleeces not up to the standard of the AA. sort; namely, 
fleeces that are heavier in condition, i.e.< containing more yolk or earth, 
ole., and which are duller and less attractive looking than the Firsts. 

The Cast Sort.—Composed of all the inferior fleeces, such as extra 
hea\y, v 44 discoloured,” *• kempy,” ” extra coarse,” “matted,” or fleeces of 
two years' growth which would >poil any of the other sorts. 

With regard to tender wool, that is, wool having no strength of 
fibre, mistakes are often made by placing such wool along with sound 
wool. This should not be done, ns tender wool is neither fit for clothing 
nor for combing purposes, being a very faulty woo]. 

Always make the unsound fibred wool into a separate sort, and brand 
il simply fleece. 

All black wool must be strictly kept by itself, and if in any 
quantity it is most advisable that grey, brown, and mixed colours be kept 
separate from the quite black. These wools are often valuable, being 
used by priests and monks for certain religious rites or ceremonies, when 
the cloth has to be pure and grey without the aid of any dye. 

The reasons for classing as above laid down are:— 

(1) The fleeces are skirted to free them from all inferior wool in 
order that buyers may have an opportunity of obtaining it without having 
to take the skirts. Certain manufactories do not take anything hut the 
finest wool from each fleece, and therefore competition for this class 
of wool is much keener when freely skirted, besides the purchaser knows 
more exactly the value of the clean yield when scoured than if the rough 
pieces were mixed throughout the good. 

(2) The main reason for taking out the necks is that the w r ool on 
this part of the sheep does not w*asii or scour to snob a good colour as 
the rest. It is also generally lighter in condition. 

(3) The removal of the backs from the fleeces is often necessary, 
owing to climatic and other conditions. The wool on this portion of 
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the sheep being the most exposed to the weather, becomes more open, 
mushy, and sometimes sandy, than on the other parts; and if left in the 
fleece" would practically limit the competition to buyers of tender wool. 

(4) The object of sorting the pieces is to give buyers the opportunity 
of getting the kiwi of wool they wish in one good, even line, without 
having to purchase wool they do not require. 

Buyers may often require the bulkier large pieces classed as first, 
and not have any use for the shorter and heavier second pieces. 
Similarly, buyers of second pieces do not require the stained pieces, which 
can only he used for distinct and inferior descriptions of goods, for besides 
being lifeless they can only be dyed into the darker shades. Again, if 
the stained pieces are pressed with the clean a certain amount of stain 
is squeezed into the otherwise clean wool. 

(5) “'The dags” are kept out since, being mainly composed of dirt, 
it seldom pays to send them long distances to market. 

((>) String should not lie used to tie fleeces, for it entails extra 
trouble, firstly in tying, and secondly when the hales are opened out, 
every piece having to be removed. One piece missed means broken 
machinery and spoilt cloth. There have been constant complaints from 
various Chambers of Commerce, the highest authorities, on this subject, 
as no matter how careful the wool-sorter may he, twine will, sooner or 
later, find its wav into his bales, and when scoured it is almost impossible 
to detect. After passing through and damaging the delicate machinery 
used in the manufactories, such wool will not take the dye, shows out, 
and the cloth is rejected. 

# * * 

With regard to coarse and fine wool, it has been found that in certain 
localities, where a very fine wool is grown, and high prices often obtained 
on account of the superior fineness, too much care cannot be taken in 
keeping out any strong fibred fieeces, which would detract from the value 
of the finer ones. However, if the wool from hoggets, wethers, ewes, 
rams, and lambs be classed separately, the main lines already laid down 
must guide the elasser. 

In classing lambs' wool the system must diifer, because lambs' wool, 
according to its nature, does not hang together like the wool from older 
sheep. The best wav to jack it up from the shearing hoard is by means 
of two flat boards used as a scoop. The wool from one lamb only should 
l>e placed on the classing table at one time. 

The number of sorts should not exceed two: The Firsts being the 
lightest, longest, and brightest wool; The Seconds comprise what is left 
from the firsts with the stains and dags picked out. As a rule, the 
stains and dags from the lambs may be placed with the locks from the 
grown sheep. Kempy wool so often found in lambs* fleeces should never 
be placed with the firsts; and, if possible, should be kept from the seconds 
also, but it is often not practicable to do so. • 

In conclusion, it is necessary to draw attention to the great damage 
done to well classed wools by careless pressing, the wool in many cases 
l>eing broken and tom about in the most regardless maimer. The wool 
should be carefully placed in the packs as evenly as possible, and not 
more than 320 lbs. in each pack. The packs should be shortened when 
necessary, and legibly branded with the owner’s mark and number. 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF BRANDING. 

By J. J. Pienaar, 

Registrar of Brands. 



I EFORE the promulgation of the Great Stock Brands Ordinance 
there was no law in force in this Colony to provide for the 
registration of a stock brand. A farmer was at liberty to 
make and use whatever brand he pleased without having it 
recorded. Most of these brands—about fifteen thousand in 
all—were composed of two or three letters, and as there are 
:>nly twenty-six letters in the alphabet, it naturally followed 
that a very large number of these brands were identical. 
Consequently, the chances either of discovering a thief or of 
recovering stray and stolen stock were very remote. 

Stock theft became very rife immediately after the cessation of the 
war, and it appeared that the difficulty in tracing stolen stock was idue 
to the fact that they bore no owners mark by which they could be 
identified. It was therefore thought advisable to introduce an Ordinance 
to provide for the allotment and registration of a distinctive brand to 
every stock-owner throughout the Colony. Before this Ordinance was 
laid before the Legislative Council the more important branding laws of 
the world were consulted, and I believe the Council was perfectly satisfied 
that the system of branding adopted is the best in existence. 

At first objections were raised against the system established under 
the Ordinance, but these have gradually come to an end, and it is 
gratifying to be able to say that since then most of the objectors have 
obtained registered brands. in short, so far as I am aware, there is no 
system better than our own “Three-piece System.” 

There are people who argue that a Branding Law should permit an 
owner to register his initial letters. But, I would ask, “ Is this practical?” 
Were we to introduce such legislation wc should be doing what we know' 
to he detrimental to the farming community. For instance, the initials 
of J. Potgieter, J. Pvinsloo, and J. Pretorius are alike. Now, the objects 
of a Branding Law being to avoid the similarity of brands, and to register 
a separate and distinctive brand for every stock-owner throughout the 
land, only one of these owners would be able to register his initials. 
The other two will have to take other designs. The result of such a 
method would be that we should soon be saddled with such disfiguring 
brands as are seen on animals coming from Argentina, c.g., flower-pots, 
frying-pans, gridirons, etc. These haphazard brands have undoubtedly 
done more to enhance, and even to legitimise, stock theft than any other 
cause. It is the duty of every well-wisher of our farmer to endeavour 
to eschew the use of such dangerous and out-of-date brands. What is 
easier for an owner of a frying-pan or gridiron brand than to “fake” any 
other brand in existence. If such a method were adopted the speculator 
of questionable repute would soon avail himself of a “ flower-pot ” or 
* frying-pan ” branding iron so as to enrich himself with the stray stock 
of honest farmers. Furthermore, the owner of the brand “ J.P. 1 ” could 
alter the brand “J.P” by adding to it the numeral 1. AH these 
alterations would be most difficult to prove in a Court of Law. 
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Another objection to symbolic brands is that they fcannot be readily 
indexed, and to look for an unknown symbol in a Brands Directory, 
containing some fifteen thousand brands, involves a little more time and 
labour than some may think. 


The Three-piece System. 

A matter of vital importance in framing a Branding Law is the 
brand. The brand must be simple, and should consist of known 
characters, so as to avoid any possible difficulty in finding it in the Brands 
Directory. As every brand under the Ordinance is composed of three 
characters, the system is known as The Three-piece System/’ The 
three characters composing the brand are two letters of the alphabet 
(I aud 0 excepted, which are exclusively used as numerals), and a 
numeral. The two letters and the numeral are of a plain and uniform 
pattern, and placed in an even and regular line. The first of the letters 
denotes the district in which the brand is to be used. For instance, 
a Bloemhof brand would be BA1, a Barberton brand NA1 (N being the 
district letter of Barberton), a Potchefstroom brand PA1, and a Pretoria 
brand AA1. 

The advantages to be derived from the district letter are:— 

(1) To reduce the cost of the administration of the Ordinance.. By 
the district letter each district is provided with a separate set of brands, 
so that the Magistrate of one district cannot possibly register a brand 
in use in another district, hence a considerable amount of administrative- 
work is being done by the different Magistrates. 

(2) To facilitate the detection of stray and stolen stork. When an 
animal strays or is taken bv a thief from one district into another, it will 
be noticed at a glance that such an animal belongs to a holding in another 
district. By consulting the Brands Directory we know at once the name 
and the address of its owner. 

(3) To prevent the spread of contagious diseases. By the aid of 
the district letter we are enabled to control the movements of stock 
much better. I may safely say that it is almost impossible for anyone 
to move stock bearing a registered brand from one district to another 
without being detected. 

From enquiries received 1 should judge that there is some difference 
of opinion as to the necessity of the numeral. The numeral is 
undoubtedly the most important factor in the brand. It has already 
been remarked that the alphabet alone cannot supply a sufficient number 
of combinations for such a large Colony as the Transvaal; and in order 
to avoid the use of symbolic brands it is essential that one of the 
characters should be a numeral. In the Barberton district the com¬ 
binations are as follows :—NAO—NA9 ; NO A—N9A ; NBO—NB9 ; 
NOB—N T 9B, etc. From this it will be seen that the numeral is used 
to increase the number of combinations, and in going through the 
alphabet like this we get five hundred combinations for the district. 
When these are exhausted the last letter in the brand may be placed in a 
horizontal position, thus N r l ► , which may be described in a wire as 
Hi and a lazy A. Each such change supplies an additional five hundred 
brands. 

By this uniform system of three-piece brands no one registered 
owner of a brand could alter another registered owner’s brand by adding 
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to it one or more characters so as to make it represent his brand, for the 
Ordinance does not admit of the use of more than three? characters in 
every brand. It also prohibits the obliteration of a brand or of any of 
its characters. The characters used in our system are so designed that 
they cannot be interchanged. The “faking*’ of a brand is therefore 
rendered practically impossible. 

* * * * 


Application. 

Printed forms of application have been supplied to every Magistrate, 
who will distribute them amongst the Inspectors, S.A.C., Field Cornets, 
and other officials, from whom they may be bad free of charge. When 
a form has been duly completed it should be forwarded to the Magistrate 
of the district in which the applicant intends to use the brand. In order 
to> obviate unnecessary trouble and correspondence, applicants should 
satisfy themselves before despatching an application that it is correctly 
filled up, and in (‘very instance accompanied by the registration fee of 5s. 
The Magistrate, nri being satisfied that the application is in order, will 
register the brand applied for, and issue a certificate of registration as 
prescribed in Section ? of the Ordinance. 

Position for Brands. 

Section of the Brands Ordinance establishes an order of branding 
for first, second and subsequent brands. This lias been, done in order 
to enable one to determine who is the last owner of an animal, should the 
animal hear more tlian one registered brand. 

The first position for imprinting a brand is on the near rump or 
thigh. The second on the off rump or thigh. The first brander is 
compelled by this section to imprint his brand on the first position. A 
subsequent brander may, where there is sufficient space, imprint his brand 
on the same position at a distance of not less than 11 inches from and 
directly underneath the preceding brand or brands. Should position 
one be exhausted he is compelled to brand on the next succeeding 
position (off rump or thigh). 

Quarterly Returns and Brands Directory. 

At the end of each quarter, from returns sent in by the different 
Magistrates, a statement is published in the Gazette of ail the brands 
registered up to the end of such quarter, along with the names and 
addresses of their respective owners. Prom these statements the Annual 
Brands Directory is compiled and published as soon as possible alter the 
31st of December each year. Copies of tin* Directory are forwarded 
gratis to Magistrates, officers of police, postmasters, pound masters, and 
registered owners of brands. 


Butchers, Auctioneers, and Poux dm asters. 

Every butcher, auctioneer, and poundrnaster must keep a book at all 
times open to inspection by an inspector of brands or police officer. 
They are required by Section 22 of the Ordinance to enter therein the 
brand cut or imprinted on every animal slaughtered, dealt in, impounded, 
or sold by any one of them. 
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The Stock Theft Ordinance provides that when stock are slaughtered 
for sale, the hides must ho retained for a period of five days, without any 
alteration, disfiguration or effacoment of the brands or ear-marks imprinted 
thereon. Any Justice of the Peace, police officer, owner of cattle, or 
other person may, within this period, demand an inspection of such hides. 

If an auctioneer or market master carelessly sells stock which shall 
be proved to have been stolen, he will be held personally responsible to 
the owner of such stock for the full value thereof. 

Pounds have been established in our Colony for the purpose of 
collecting stray stock. This is not to deprive the owner of his stock, but to 
give him an opportunity of finding out, through the medium of the Gazette, 
the whereabouts of his animals. Yet a large number of animals are being 
sold out of pound, while their owners live among us. There is only one 
way hy which a poundmaster can notify an owner direct, and that is by 
means of a registered brand. When stock bearing registered brands are 
impounded the poundmaster, by consulting his Brands Directory, knows 
at once the name and address of their owner, and he is compelled by 
Section 27 of the Ordinance to notify the owner either personally or by 
registered letter. 

When stock are sold out of pound they are branded with a brand, 
of which the first character is a diamond, the second the district letter, 
and the third a numeral. One pound brand in the Barberton district 
may be ^ N1 and another ^ N2, etc. 

.Native Brands. 

Section 16 of the Ordinance provides for the allotment of a brand 
to every native location throughout the Colony. The first character 
of every native location brand is a dagger, and of the remaining characters 
the one is the initial letter of the name of the location, and the other 
a numeral. Natives living on farms outside defined native locations 
may register brands with the district letter as first character. The 
characters composing these brands are of an italic pattern, so that they 
may readily be distinguished from brands allotted to Europeans, which 
are plain roman letters. 

Such are the various advantages to be derived from a registered 
brand. King Hammurabi of Babylon, about 2250 n.u., under whose 
rule was promulgated the first Branding Law on record, which provided 
for a system of branding the slaves of each owner with an indelible mark, 
did not, like our Government, send out otlicers to explain the advantages 
of his law, but simply put to death every man who disobeyed his 
enlightened command. * And so I feel sure that our farmers will manifest 
their appreciation of the less severe laws of the Transvaal Administration 
by having a brand registered without delay. 
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A REED CONSERVATORY. 

By E. J. Bourhill. 


T is probably a long time before the settler from abroad 
realises the essential difference between a conservatory in 
South Africa and the glass-house of Northern Europe, filled 
with gorgeous bloom, oppressively hot and heavy with strange 
scents even in the midst of frost and cold. Both alike seek 
to preserve what is rare and precious, but while the greenhouse 
of the Old World is a shelter against icy winds and dark days, 
the South African conservatory shuts out the sun and seeks 
only moisture and cool air. Gorgeous bloom is readily obtained 
in the garden the whole year round by all who can command 
a supply of water, but fresh, cool, green plants need care and patience 
and cleverly contrived shelter. 

Nothing answers the purpose so well as a conservatory of reeds. The 
first I ever saw w as a tiny little house, perhaps 8 ft. square, in a Karroo 
garden. Rain fell in that district some dozen times a year; the garden 
was watered by irrigation, and a stone's throw' beyond it the sun-baked 
veld began to be covered with scanty grey bush and great clumps of 
prickly pear. But the owner of the garden was determined to have 
ferns, and ferns there were. The reeds were closely set together to 
keep out the burning sun, and the ground was kept constantly moist. 
In the cool twilight thus created it was possible even to grow lilies of 
the valley. Asparagus fern flourished, and the hardier kinds of maiden¬ 
hair. Not much more was attempted, nor did we ever see anything 
approaching the magnificent display which seems possible in many districts 
of the Transvaal. 

Here the rainy season tempers the summer heat, and in winter 
water is nearly always obtainable, so that with moderate (fare it is possible 
to have abundance of green fern all the year round. A reed conservatory 
has* also another great merit. If well planned it will begin to reward 
the owner in less Hi an six months, and to the town dweller of South 
Africa this is a great consideration. 

The reed conservatory may be of any size from a mere pocket- 
handkerchief sufficient to hold some maiden-hair and a dozen begonias 
to the large rooms common in the Barberton district, banked up with 
delicate greenery and big enough to dine a dozen people or more. To 
that use they are often put, and nothing more charming can be imagined 
on a hot summer's day. It is from such a house that the following 
particulars were taken, but the experience gained in a large conservatory 
would apply equally well to a small one, as the materials employed are 
praetMaJly the same. (Plate 33.) 

First, then, a light framework should be made, to which the reeds 
can he hound. Deal posts 2 in. by 4 in. will be found sufficiently strong 
for the purpose. They should be placed about 5 ft. apart, but it must 
be remembered that some strong wood, warranted to stand damp, must 
be used as foundation posts below the ground. Deal will doctor all 
the framework above ground, including the roof, which should be pointed, 
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And not fiat, to ensure drainage. Hough posts of any wood grown locally 
with the hark left on will look still better, but remember to have sound 
foundation posts. 

The framework being made, the reeds can be bound to them with 
, tarred string. This is better than wire, as the rain does not affect it. 
The horizontal bars to which the reeds are bound should be about 4 ft. 
apart, and securely nailed to the uprights. Reeds can be use^ for the 
roof; in fact, they are preferable to tin as admitting more light ahtl air. 
Where, however, the conservatory is also used as a dining-room, it is 
advisable to roof over the portion under which the table stands with zinc, 
so as to avoid damp during the summer rains. 

The reeds should not be placed too near one another. If they fit 
too well the conservatory will be too dark. Remember to thatch more 
closely on the side which faces the prevailing wind. Here, good shelter 
is required, as one strong gale will ruin the appearance of your ferns for 
weeks. As regards the reeds to be employed, the? common vlci reeds 
found on the banks of most rivers in this country will answer the purpose, 
but the best—if you can get them—are the handsome Spanish reeds 
grown at many farms on the high veld. Thin poplar sticks will also do 
instead of reeds, and in some districts are more easily obtained. Skilled 
labour is not necessary; if you can ensure a strong framework, any Kaffir 
house-boy can fix the reeds in his spare time. The floor of your 
conservatory may be gravelled like a garden path or sprinkled with river 
sand. 

* * * * * 

The house being finished, it is time to consider its fittings. Avoid 
tins as much as possible. Earthenware pots, of course, are expensive, 
but with a little ingenuity it is possible to make very pretty rustic pots 
and hanging baskets of wood. Bamboo sticks split in half and bound 
together with wire can be formed into a circle. Then fix a bottom to 
your pot of fine wire with a half-inch mesh. This is better then wood, 
and cheaper. Line the pot with moss or coeoanut fibre, and then fill 
with soil. Instead of bamboo, stout sticks about an inch in diameter 
can be used. For hanging baskets use any short pieces of 
wood. The shoots of a svringa answer the purpose admirably. First 
make the bottom of some four sticks tied together with wire. Then 
at two opposite corners wire eight bars of similar wood. When all are 
done twist the bars alternately, one to the rigid, the other to the left. 
You will now have four sides ready. Join the two remaining corners 
with wire, and the basket is finished. It should be lined with moss 
or fibre. A beautiful basket can also be made of wire-netting lined 
with moss; this can be round, and the fern roots may be placed at intervals 
all over it. In time you will have a lovely ball of maiden-hair suspended 
in the air. 

Then, again, a pillar of green fern can be made without great 
difficulty. Any pole will do which is about a foot in diameter. It 

should be about four feet high. Wire pockets can be attached at 

intervals all round the stem and filled with ferns, and on the top a dish 
■•yean be placed and filled with a particularly fine plant. The pockets 
ehould not be too small—pieces of wire about 18 in. long and 9 in. deep 
lined with moss or fibre would answer the purpose. Little casks ana 
£ ffotbs are splendid for large plants; tree-trunks hollowed out can be used 
i:with charming effect, and stone rockeries are always possible, and do not 
much labour. 





Plate 33. Showing Interior of Heed Conservatory, 
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. For soil use anything yon have, but be sure and add sand if necessary, 
as the soil for ferns must be porous. Leaf mould is a valuable addition, 
And a little wood ash—not coal on any account—if you can get it, and 
add some of the baked soil which lies underneath a brick kiln. But 
the. great point to remember is that the soil must be porous, and for 
this sand is indispensible. Most ferns object to manure. For maiden¬ 
hair use the following mixture twice a month as a substitute. Have 
two buckets, in one pot 4 gallons of water to 2 pounds of soot; in the 
other 4 gallons of crater to 12 pounds of common stable manure. Both 
the soot and the manure should be in a bag, so that only the liquid is 
used. Mix them in equal parts and dilute them with 12 times the 
quantity of water. This solution will be quite strong enough; even then 
the roots only of the ferns should be watered. Do not let the liquid 
touch the leaves, or they will wither. 

There are many hardy ferns which like rich ground, heavily manured 
in the usual way. Such is the sword fern, and such are the caladiums, 
the drizena, the elephant's ear, and the large bamboo begonias, with 
their beautiful trusses of flowers, scarlet, pink, or white. All these plants 
grow easily, and soon repay attention. For covering a rockery quickly 
and giving a green appearance in the shortest possible time, there is 
nothing like the Japanese creeper—familiarly known as the “Wandering 
Jew ” or “ Creeping Jenny.’' There are three varieties, dark red, green, and 
ivory white, and they are excellent for hanging baskets or pillars. Then 
smilax is both daintv and easy to grow from seed ; while another quick 
grower is the “ African Toy.” These can always be removed to make room 
for rarer plants later on, when the conservatory is established. But the 
rockery in which you plant vour maiden-hair should have nothing else 
in it. Like the rose, maiden-hair is a jealous plant, and grows best 
when* it reigns alone. 

Lastly, remember that your conservatory needs daily attention, And 
should always be watered every morning. This promotes thor&igh 
drainage, and will prevent the ground turning sour. In very hot, dry 
weather baths of water may he placed in the conservatory and the air 
moistened by placing an occasional lu>t brick in the bath so us to promote 
evaporation. 
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AGRICULTURE IN AMERICA. 

By William Macdonald, Ph.D. 


No. IV. 


N the first paper of this series the subject of dry land farming 
was discussed with some detail. But since the agricultural 
prosperity of this Colony will mainly depend on the use we 
can make of our unwatered lands, and, moreover, as many 
of our readers are keenly interested in this branch of farming, 
it may not be out of place to again refer to the methods in 
vogue and the progress. made in a typical Western State. 
Professor Elvrood Mead, a well-known authority, in his work 
on “ Irrigation Institutions,” makes the following arresting 
remark:—“ If every drop of water which falls on the mountain 
summits could be utilised, it is not likely that more than 10 per cent, 
of the total area of the arid West could be irrigated, and it is certain that, 
because of physical obstacles, it will never be possible to get water to 
even this small percentage/' 

Now of the several States which of late years have made a special 
study of dry land farming, Utah was the first to devise systematic 
experiments ; and, as we have already said, six Arid Experimental Farms 
have been established in different parts of this State for the purpose of 
finding out the best methods of tillage and of testing the varieties 
best adapted to the different localities. With the establishment and 
encouragement of these Government farms, there has been an enormous 
increase in the acreage cultivated without water. This area is being 
constantly extended. In San Juan County, in the south-eastern 
portion of the State, there is a high plateau which is estimated to contain 
more than a million acres of arable land adapted to dry land farming. 
Further, it is instructive to note that the first experiments in dry land 
farming began around the fringe of well-watered lands, but now the 
higher mesas, which cannot be reached by irrigation canals, are being 
reclaimed solely by the plough and harrow. 

Naturally, in dry land farming the most important factor is liilic 
rainfall; and its amount, distribution, and variation must therefore be 
carefully studied by all who propose to take up farming on arid lands. 
In Utah most of the rain occurs during the winter months, whereas the 
characteristic feature of the dry lands of the Great Plains—the Dakotas, 
Kansas and Nebraska—is the relatively heavy summer rainfall and dry 
winter. In a similar manner we might compare the Cape Colony with the 
Transvaal. 

Plate 34 show's the average monthly rainfall at four places in 
Utah wdiere dry land farming is now carried on. On the same 
sketch is shown the rainfall at four points in the Great Plains region, 
east of the Bocky Mountains, where it will be seen that the heaviest 
rainfall is during the summer months, forming a striking contrast to the 
rainfall of Utah. 

Now, a word as to those places. Logan is situated near the 
northern boundary of the State, in the Cache Valley, where dry land 
farming has been carried on for a quarter of a century. Tooele* 







Plate 34. 

Diagram* showing average monthly rainfall 
at eight points in Western America. 

(After Scofield.) 
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Platt 35. 

lllftfrMM tliowlBf average monthly rainfall 
at elflil point* in the Tranttvaal. 





























Section across the Transvaal from N.E. to S.W. 

Piute 37. Fig. 2. In tlie Transvaal. 
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lies in a broad valley directly south of the Great Salt Lake. This 
valley has an altitude of about 4,000 feet, and is one of the largest ‘^n 
the State where dry land farming is possible. Levan is situated in a 
comparatively barren valley in the central part of the State, and there, 
since 1900, the development of dry farming has been very rapid. Parow&n, 
in the smith, lies in one of the smaller valleys to the east of the Escalante 
Desert. Here the rainfall ranges from 7 in. to 21 in. per annum. 

'The next Plate (No. 35), which was specially prepared through 
the courtesy of Mr. It. T. A. Innes, Director of Meteorology for the 
Transvaal, shows the average monthly rainfall at eight different points 
in this Colony, and affords an interesting comparison with the rainfall 
of Utah and "the Great Plains region. 


Mr. limes states that the driest part of the Transvaal as revealed 
by the three seasons’ records, 1904-5, 1905-6, 1906-7, is that surrounding 
Petersburg, where the rainfalls were 13.7 in., 14.3 in., and 32.6 in. 
respectively. (Plate 36.) The dry land farmer in the Traansvaal has 
therefore a good rainfall as compared with the dry land farmer in 
America. But it must not be forgotten that the heavy snows of 
America are of great value in crop production. With regard to the 
total amount of rain, the Transvaal has nothing to complain of. It 
is its unfortunate distribution that creates farming difficulties. The 
only certain rainfall occurs during the period November to March. Rains 
are indeed common in October but sometimes do not come. Thus, since 
1892, at Pretoria, out of sixteen Octobers we find two with less than 
0.5 in., four with less than 1.0 in., and seven with less than 1.5 in. 

In passing we may note that the rainfall of 1906 was phenomenal 
in the West, and undoubtedly encouraged the apostles of dry land 
agriculture. But it is also true that the agitation in favour of dry 
land farming took place in Utah in 1902 and 1903, when the rainfall fell 
below the average ; and, as we have elsewhere pointed out, the early 
interest in desert lands can he traced as far hack as the building: of the 
first, canal. Be that as it may, we met many persons in Utah who 
confidently stated that vast tracts of land could lie successfully farmed 
without irrigation. True, dry years will come again, but it will find the 
colonists of Utah better prepared, just as the flock-masters of Australia 
have well learned those bitter lessons taught them in the days of their 
adversity, when the shadow of drought lay upon the sheep runs of the 
Commonwealth. 


A matter which must be carefully studied in dry farming is the 
effect of local topography. Mr. Carl S. Scofield gives an admirable 
illustration of this in Bulletin No. 103 of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U.S.D.A. The following sketch will make this plain, and serve to 
emphasize this phenomenon. (Plate 37, Fig. 1.) 

The town of Deseret lies well out in a broad valley, which is too dry 
for farming except with irrigation. About thirty miles south-east of 
Deseret is the town of Fillmore, which lies close to the western slope of 
a mountain range, the crest of which is 10,000 feet above sea level. The 
total annual rainfall at Deseret is 7.7 in., and at Fillmore 13.8 in., a 
difference due to the effect of the mountains. Richmond is situated 
•only sixteen miles from Fillmore, but on the opposite side of the mountain 
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range, and here the average annual rainfall is 5.5 in. Such facts clearly 
show the difference in the rainfall of two places situated on the opposite 
sides of a mountain range. The* influence of a mountain range on the 
rain-bearing wind is well shown in the Transvaal by the following sketch, 
kindly prepared by Mr. W. H. E. Wood of the Meteorological 
Department. (Plate 37, Fig. 2.) 


* * * * 

The usual methods of tillage in Utah consist of deep ploughing, 
frequent cultivation, and alternate-year cropping. Autumn-sown wheat 
has been so far the chief crop grown on dry lands. The land is then 
ploughed as soon as possible, and left in the rough furrow all winter. As 
soon as the winter rains have thoroughly soaked into the'ground surface 
cultivation is begun. This is usually doin' by means of a disc harrow. 
Sometimes a shallow summer ploughing is given to turn under any 
weeds. In the late summer a spike-toothed harrow is used to form a 
tine seed bed, and the next erop is sown in the month of September 
or early in October. As the winter rains tend to compact the soil it is 
usual to lightly harrow the wheat crop in the early spring, as once it 
starts to grow nothing more can be done to conserve the moisture. The 
grain is usually harvested with a header so that there is always a 
large amount of straw to plough under. It has thus been found best 
to grow a crop of wheat and then spend a whole year in clean 
cultivation, in order to conserve the moisture, before sowing the 
subsequent crop. 

The old agricultural practice of fallowing or ploughing land and 
then leaving it unfilled for a time was adopted to render the soil more 
lender and mellow, and at the same time to destroy weeds. But in Utah 
and the other Western States, where dry land farming is now much in 
vogue, the term “fallow*’ is commonly used to mean land left bare but 
constantly stirred to conserve moisture. All farmers know that 
moisture is lost very rapidly from a soil if the surface is not stirred; 
and so with crops that cannot be inter-tilled such as wheat, oats, and 
barley, much moisture is wasted by direct evaporation during the 
growing season; but with crops that can he inter-tilled during the 
growing season, such, as mealies, potatoes, and mangels, a much larger 
amount of moisture can be held in the soil by means of the xoil nnilrh 
or dust blanket, as it is commonly called. 

Thus it is manifest that the success of dry land farming depends 
upon the possibility of storing enough water in the soil to carry the crop 
to maturity; and, consequently, the water-holding capacity of any soil 
becomes a matter of great importance. The dry land farmer should, 
therefore, carefully survey his fields, and unhesitatingly select the deep, 
rich, mellow lands in preference to the poor, light and sandy soils when¬ 
ever the storage of water from one season to another is the main object 
in view. For us the utilisation of the dry lands of the Transvaal is a 
problem of profound moment; and we may count ourselves truly fortunate 
in having such a famous dry land crop as the humble mealie ready to our 
hand. 

In Utah wheat and lucerne are the main crops in dry land farming, 
The varieties of wheat grown are nearly all light coloured, and belong 
to the class commercially known as “soft wheats.” On the State 
experimental farms varieties of Durum wheat, the spring wheat of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley, such as Fife and Blue-stem, and also some types. 
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of the hard red winter wheats, such as are commonly grown in Kansas 
and Nebraska, are being tested. Efforts are being made to breed drought- 
resistant varieties. 

Lucerne is the standard forage crop. At first it was grown only 
under irrigation, but it is now being widely cultivated on the dry lands. 
It is important to note that up till the present no serious effort has been 
made to secure varieties suited to dry land farming, and so it happens that 
seed from irrigated land is almost invariably sown on dry lands. It is 
probable that drought-resistant varieties could be developed in a 
comparatively short time if proper attention were given to selecting seed 
that has been grown upon dry lands. For this reason the seed imported 
from the Oudtshoorn district, Cape Colony, can hardly he well suited for 
growing upon the dry lands of the Transvaal. And there is need for 
our farmers to insist upon our seed merchants classifying lucerne seed 
thus:—(a) Seed from Dry Land *, and (b) Seed grown on Irrigated 
Lands. 

It is highly probable that the method of sowing lucerne in 
rows wide enough to permit of inter-tillage, as is advocated by 
Mr. Burtt-Davy, the Government Agrostologist and Botanist, 
for tin* dry lands of the Transvaal, will he found to be the 
best plan for raising forage as well as for seed production. 
As Mr. Scofield remarks in his monograph on this subject: — 
“ It is well known that isolated alfalfa (lucerne) plants when allowed to 
mature on these dry lands produce relatively large quantities of seed. 
This is probably due, in part, to a better illumination on all sides of the 
plant, resulting in a larger number of flowers, in part to the drier air 
surrounding these flowers during the pollination period, which appears to 
have some bearing in seed production : and in part, to the greater ease of 
access for insects of various kinds that promote pollination. If is certainly 
true that the partial isolation of the plants secured by row planting results 
iii greatly increased yields of seed per plant, and there is strong 
probability that the yields per acre would be larger, so that experiments 
to determine this point would he well justified.*' Furthermore, thin 
seeding has been found to give the best results. In the more humid 
regions of America farmers sow about 75 lbs. of wheat to the acre, and 
from 15 to 20 lbs. of lucerne. But in Vtali, on the dry lands, it has 
1 een found that much 1 etter crops of wheat are obtained when only 45 lbs. 
per acre are sown and about ft lbs. of lucerne. It is conceivable that 
heavy seeding makes the struggle for existence more severe amongst the 
plants themselves, and results in an early demand for an excess of soil 
moisture before the young plants are properly formed. 


The development of dry land farming is teaching the American 
farmer the old but too often forgotten lesson of the value of constant 
tillage. The most common error in Western farming is over-irrigation 
with little or no cultivation. Unfortunately, the same remark might be 
made of the Transvaal farmer. It is far easier to irrigate than to 
cultivate when a crop shows signs of distress, and the soil soon becomes 
stagnant with a surplus supply of water. Sunshine and air are excluded: 
the fertility of the land impaired; and the root system of the crop often 
permanently injured. When farmers realise that many crops 
successfully grown with good cultivation they will hesitate befbi|: 
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embarking upon expensive irrigation schemes, and they will seriously 
study the problem of better tillage before they finally face the cost of 
construction. 

Again, fanning with irrigation usually costs more per acre than dry 
land farming. The products of irrigated land, such as vegetables, fruits, 
and foruge crops, are well adapted to the local market; while grain crops, 
such as maize for oversea export, can be produced much more cheaply on 
dry lands. But undoubtedly the safest method of dry land farming is 
to use it, whenever possible, as an adjunct to irrigation; and the arid West 
is now dotted with windmills, which tap artesiau veins; while small dams 
are built to collect the surface water and so secure for the settler, even 
in the severest drought, a little fruit, a few vegetables, and some grain 
for his table, and forage for his animals. Thus the two parts of a farm— 
the dry lands and the lands under water—are made to supplement one 
another to their mutual advantage. At present the Federal Government 
of the United States is carefully considering a scheme of hvdrograpltie 
survey for the purpose of determining the extent and location of under¬ 
ground water in the dry farming regions of the West. Without such 
a survey a settler may spend his life in the immediate vicinity of water 
or waste much money in fruitless attempts to locate wells. 
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THE VETERINARY SECTION. 


FURTHER TRANSMISSION EXPERIMENTS WITH 
EAST COAST FEVER. 

By I)ii. Arnold Tjieiler, C.M.G., Government 
Veterinary Bacteriologist. 


In my annual report for 1903-4 I enumerated various experi¬ 
ments, the conclusions of which were as follows: — 

Rhipicephalus decoloratus (the common blue tick) is not a host 
of Piroplasma parvum (East Coast fever). 

Rhipicephalus Evertsi (the red tick) is not a host of Piroplasma 
parvum (East (■oast fever). 

Rhipicephalus simus (the black-pitted tick) is a host of Piro¬ 
plasma parvum (East Coast fever). 

Amhlyomma Hebraeum (the boat tick) may be a host of Piro- 
plasma parvum (East Coast fever). 

Rhipicephalus append icul at us (the browu tick) is the principal 
host of Piroplasma parvum (East jCoast fever), and it was further 
stated that brown ticks transmit the disease principally in their 
imago stage, after having fed as nymphm on sick beasts; less so 
as nymphac after having fed as larva*, and not at all as larvae 
originating from a mother tick removed from a beast infected with 
East Coast fever. In other words Piroplasma parvum (East C ms: 
fever) does not pass from the female imago into the egg, and from 
this into the larvae, as is the case in Texas fever. These experiments 
were carried out almost simultaneously with those of Mr. Lounsbtuy. 
of Capetown, and, as a result, the facts were established that the 
blue tick, under no conditions, acts as a host of Piroplasma parvum 
(East Coast fever), and that the brown tick (the tick with three hosts) 
is the principal carrier of the disease. 

In 1900, Mr. Louushury published a further series of experiments 
which proved that, besides the ticks mentioned others transmit the 
disease, viz., Rhipicephalus nitens (the shiny brown tick), evertsi 
(the red tick), and eapensis (the Cape brown tick). In Menses 
Handbuch der Tropenkrank-lieiten, 1900, a contribution appeared by 
Luhe regarding the protozoa parasite in the blood, and in regard to 
my statement that “ Piroplasma parvum does not pass through the 
egg,” he makes the objection that, in my experiments, the larvae 
which were employed were too young, and he quotes a communication 
of Professor Koch, who exposed larval ticks, hatched in the 
laboratory, on a pasture, and thus created a new herd of infection. 
Professor Schilling, in his contribution on piroplasmosis in the 
Handbuch der Pathogenen Mikroorganismen, said that Gray and 
Robertson had already expected that Rh. decoloratus (blue tick) had 
to be considered as a carrier of the disease. From former experiments 
Koch knew that the German East African Coast fever, which had 
proved to be identical with the Beira Coast fever, was transmitted 
by ticks. Koch took female ticks which had repleted themselves on 
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sick cattle and placed them in a warm and humid atmosphere for the 
laying of the eggs; these larvae were placed on a pasture on which 
hitherto only a few animals had become infected with East Coast 
fever. The young ticks did not leave the pasture, but were waiting 
on the tops of the grasses until the cattle passed by in order to attach 
themselves. Soon after, and on this very pasture, grave cases of 
East Coast fever began to appear, and it was possible to infect every 
fresh susceptible animal which was liberated on this place. 


It is apparent, from the above communication, that the opinions 
of Mr. Lounsbury and myself (who do not consider the bine tick as 
a carrier of the disease) are the reverse to those of Professor Koch. 
In Koch’s experiment, as cited by Schilling, he speaks of ticks in 
general, but, at the Inter-Colonial Veterinary Conference held at 
Bloemfontein, in .1903, Koch, in referring to this particular experi¬ 
ment, speaks exclusively of the blue tick. 

It must be stated here that the experiment, as carried out by 
Professor Koch, does not withstand strong criticism. It was 
performed by placing young larval ticks on a pasture on which 
hitherto only a few animals had become infected, that is to say, on 
an East Coast fever infected pasture. Accordingly, with the 
introduction of fresh susceptible cattle, the spread of the disease had 
naturally to be expected, and would have taken place even if the 
new ticks had not been liberated. Indeed, it is probable that, between 
the first and second exposure of susceptible cattle, the larval and 
nymphal ticks already present had moulted, and thus were responsible 
for the increase of the disease. 

With regard to my statement that an animal immune against 
East Coast fever does not act as a propagator of this disease. Professor 
Schilling says: In his last report, Theiler’s experiments would 

prove that salted cattle do not infect the ticks (which species?). This 
is directly contradictory to the history of the introduction of the 
disease into Rhodesia. From whirl) cattle did the animals imported 
from Xew South Wales contract the infection if not by means of 
ticks from the herds grazing in the neighbourhood of Beira, amongst 
which, as Koch has proved, carriers of parasites were constantly 
present?” The results of my experiments proving that, salted cattle 
do not transmit the infection were published in my annual report 
for the year 1904-5, and also in the Journal of Comparative Pathology 
and Therapeutics in the year 1905, under the title, ” Do salted cattle 
contain Piroplasma parvum in their blood?” In this article it was 
proved that the brown tick (Rh. appendiculatus), neither in the 
nymphal nor the imago stage, is capable of transmitting East Coast 
fever after having fed as larva? or nymphse on an immune animal. 
These results were corroborated by Lounsbury in his investigations 
published in 1905-6 under the title <( Ticks and African Coast Fever,” 
Lounsbury experimented sixteen times on nine different animals w r ith 
ticks of which he was sure that they were acting as hosts of 
Piroplasma parvum (East Coast fever), viz., Rh. appendiculatus (the 
brown tick), in their nymphal and imago stage, with Rh. nitens (the 
shiny browm tick) and evertsi .(the red tick), in their imafgo-adult 
stage, and in no case could he transmit the disease from the immune 
ahimal to the susceptible one. Convincing proof can be found in 
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practice, since it is frequently noted that immune animals have been 
grazing with susceptible ones for years on one and the same pasture, 
and yet the latter have never contracted the disease. 

We are in possession of ten immune (salted) oxen which, in 1902, 
were the survivors of a herd of 500 head destroyed by the disease. 
Those ten oxen have been repeatedly exposed on an infected area, 
thereby proving their immunity. For over four years they 
constantly grazed with a herd of about 50 susceptible animals on a 
non-infected pasture on which brown and red ticks were present but, 
hitherto, no disease lias been noted. This experiment was purposely 
continued for this length of time in order to exclude every possibility 
of coincidences. Therefore the occurrence in Beira can only be 
interpreted in a different manner. From Mr. Gray’s report to the 
Rhodesian Government it clearly follows that the Australian cattle 
imported into Beira were only suffering from redwater (Texas fever), 
and this was the reason for bringing them to the higher town of 
Tim tali, in which place the extraordinary appearance of Fast Coast 
fever was noted. The cattle grazing in Beira had nothing to do 
with the infection of the cattle in Uinta]i. Indeed, it has to be 
accepted that, at least at that time, Beira was not infected with 
Fast Coast fever, and, in proof of tliis, it must be mentioned 
that Madagascar oxen which were imported into Beira almost 
simultaneously with the Australian herd never suffered or died of East 
Coast fever, and not even after the Australian cattle had been 
removed to Pintail’. Madagascar cattle are equally susceptible to 
East Coast fever as Australian cattle, but the former are immune to 
ordinary redwater, whereas the latter are not. 


From the following communication of Mr. Orpen, late Head of 
the Agricultural Department, Rhodesia, and which appeared in the 
periodical “ South Africa," dated March 18th, 1905, it is clear that 
Beira was infected with redwater, and that slaughter cattle from Fast 
Africa imported direct from Pintail*, probably brought East Coast 
fever with them : — 

"... Before the arrival at Beira in November. 1900, of 
the shipment of a thousand herd of cattle, which Mr. Rhodes 
introduced from New South Wales as the first of an intended series 
of such importations by bought or chartered steamers for the purpose 
of supplying the European settlers with stock, a gentleman in Fintali 
introduced by railway into that town a number of slaughter cattle 
which had come from German East Africa through Beira. Part of 
them he kept for some time on Pmtali commonage, and others he 
passed on to Salisbury where they were slaughtered at the poles in 
the Makabusi Valley, on the commonage of that town. Not long 
after this, and just in those two places, some eases occurred of typical 
African Coast fever, and then there began to spread from those two 
places along the various roads in Rhodesia a mixed infection of 
redwater and this new fever, till then unknown to science, and 
indistinguishable from ordinary redwater, of which it was, of course, 
supposed to be only a severe form. No such outbreak occurred in the 
Portuguese territory through which the cattle had been brought 
quickly by rail. 
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* 4 Soon after the introduction of these diseased animals, there 
arrived at Beira the splendid and healthy cattle from Australia which 
Mr. Rhodes was introducing. A breakdown occurred on the railway, 
and the imported cattle had, therefore, to be pastured on the Beira 
flats, as many others had been before. None previously pastured 
there had contracted African Coast fever, which does not appear to 
exist there at all. But these Australian cattle, coining from a country 
where no redwater exists, and thus being susceptible, contracted that 
disease and began to die. 

“Their subsequent history is fully and faithfully narrated by 
Mr. Gray in his reports published on pages .220 to 230 of the British 
South Africa Company’s report to shareholders for 1003. The cattle 
were then taken to TTmtali by rail, and thence to a neighbouring 
Government farm and isolated from all other animals. Most of them 
died there of ordinary redwater, but it is evident from the report that 
many of them eventually died of 4 African Coast Fever/ which, as 
I have shewn v had been brought to Uinta!i from German Fast 
Africa. . . 

* * * * 

The following experiments were partially carried out for the 
purpose of corroborating my former communications; some of the 
experiments of Lounsburv’s were repeated, and the opinion of Lube 
was considered as correct, and, accordingly, taken into consideration. 
The ticks for these experiments were collected on the coast at Durban 
from cattle which were all visibly suffering from Fast (’oast fever, 
the diagnosis being confirmed either by po*t mortem or by micro¬ 
scopical examination : — 

Expkrimknt 1.—To prove that ticks collected on the coast of Jiatal 

from sick animals are capable of transmitting East Coast fever. 

(a) Experiments with brown imagines (adult ticks). 

N.B.—The brown nymphs* used for infesting the following 
animals were all collected on the 16th December, 1906, in 
Durban. 

“A/' Ox 358.—Two years old; from Cape Colony. Infested 
with twelve brown imagines, about ten days old, on the 17th 
January, 1907. On the 26th January a fever reaction 
started, and, on the following day, Piroplasma parvum (East 
Coast fever) was present, daily increasing in numbers until 
the 10th February, on which day the animal died of East 
Coast fever. 

“ B” Ox 387.—From the Cape Colony; 1 year old. Infested on 
the 1st March, 1907, with nine brown male imagines (adult 
ticks), about 27 days old. Temperature commenced to rise 
on the 11th March, and Piroplasma parvum (East Coast 
fever) was noted six days later, daily increasing in numbers 
until the death of the animal on the 26th March, 1907. 

“C,” Bull 327.—Two years old; from Potchefstroom, a district 
hitherto free from East Coast fewer. Infested on the 4th 
April, 1907, with brown imagines about 62 days old, and, in 
the morning of the 15tli April, the temperature commenced 
to rise. The disease lasted until the 24th day after infesta¬ 
tion, on which date the animal died of East Coast fever. 
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Piropiasma parvuin (East Coast fever) was noted daily in the 
blood from the 19th April up to the time of death, on which 
date Piropiasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) also 
appeared. 

“ /)/’ Heifer 416.—Born on the station, and about 1 year old. 
Infested on the 19th March with male and female imagines 
(adult ticks) about 4b days old. After an incubation time 
of about ten days the temperature started to rise, culminating 
in the death of the animal on the 13th April, 1907. 
Piropiasma parvuin (East Coast fever) noted daily from the 
third day after rise of temperature. 

“E” Ox 391.—A Cape Colony animal; aged. Infested on the 
23rd April, 1907, with male and female brown imagines, 108 
days old. After an incubation time of eleven days the 
temperature of tin's animal rose, and the disease lasted eight 
days. Piropiasma parvuin (East Coast fever) noted daily 
from the third day after reaction, the animal dying of East 
Coast fever on the 12th May, 1907. 

Experiment .No. 2; with larva* of blue ticks which were collected at 
the same time and from the same animals as the ticks used for 
the previous experiments. 

In the previous experiments with imagines of Rh. 
appendiculatus (the brown tick), absolute proof was given that 
these brown ticks from the Natal cattle were capable of 
communicating East Coast fever. If the blue tick is a host of 
Piropiasma parvuin (East Coast fever), it must be granted that 
blue ticks originating from the same animals which supplied us 
with the pathogenic* brown ticks must also transmit the disease,' 
especially if they were placed on animals in large numbers. 

N.B.—The larva* utilised for the infestation of the following 
animals hatched from the 23rd March, 1907, onwards. 

i( AS' Heifer 421.—A two-year-old from Aliwal North. Heavily 
infested with blue tick larva*, about twelve days old. on the 
4th April, 1907. From the 29th April the dropping engorged 
females were collected in great numbers. This heifer did 
not sicken and is still alive. 

“BS* Heifer 426.—Two-year-old from Aliwal North. Infested 
with blue larval licks, about twelve days old, on 4th April, 
1907. No result ; the animal is still alive. 

44 C 9 ” Heifer 400.—Aliwal North, 2 years old. Infested with 
larval blue ticks on the 24tli May, 1907, two months after 
they had hatched. The repleted females dropped from the 
19th June, 1907, in large numbers. No disease ensued; the 
animal is still present amongst our herd. 

“ D” Calf 440.—Born on the station; about 6 months old. 
Infested with blue larval ticks, about 60 days old, on 24th 
May, 1907. No result; the animal was utilised on the 1st 
August, 1907, for experiments in connection with pleuro¬ 
pneumonia (lungsickness), and died as a result of the* 
inoculation on the 26th August, 1907. 
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Experiment No. 3; witli blue tick larvae originating from an ox 

immune against East Coast fever. 

“A,” Ox 377.—An animal from Sjamboks Kraal, Pretoria 
District, and one of the survivors of a herd consisting of 
about 200 which were all destroyed by East Coast fever. The 
diagnosis in this animal was made by proving the presence 
of Piroplasma parvum (East Coast fever) during the disease. 
On the 9th March, 1907, Ox 377 was purchased and brought 
1o the station, and is still here at the present time. At 
repeated intervals 377 was infested with blue ticks, and the 
brood of larval ticks of the last lot collected were utilised 
for the succeeding experiments. In order to prove that this 
ox was immune to East Coast fever, it was infested with 
brown imagines (adult ticks) on the 4th April, 1906. These 
brown imagines (adults) belong to the same collection as 
those which produced the disease on animals 416, 327 and 
391. No signs of illness were noted, and hence further proof 
is given of the immunity of this ox. 

N.B.—The larvae used for the infestation of the following 
animals hatched on the 5th November, 1906. 

Heifer 413.—Two-year-old from Pretoria; infested on the 
5fh December, 1906, with blue tick larva* 31 days old. Seven 
days after infestation a rise of temperature was noted for 
seven days, followed by a second rise running for a longer 
period during which spirillum were noticed for several days. 
The repleted females dropped from the animal on the 23rd 
December, 1906, and were collected in great numbers. In 
order to make sure whether the reaction had any connection 
with East Coast fever, it was decided to test this animal on 
its immunity. Accordingly, 413 was infested on the 10th 
April, 1907, with nymphal brown ticks which had repleted 
themselves on animal 387 during the time it was suffering 
from East Coast fever. From the 22nd April, 1907, onwards, 
the dropping nymph# were collected. On the 27tb April, 
1907, fever appeared in animal 413; Piroplasma parvum 
(East Coast fever) was noticed from the 2nd to the 9th of 
May, on which latter date Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary 
redwater) was seen, and the animal died on the 11th May. 

Ox 359.—Two years old from AliwaT North. In¬ 
fested on the 5th December, 1906, with blue larval ticks 
about 31 days old. In this animal a slight reaction was 
noticed the nature of which was recognised. 359 was an 
animal used in a former experiment in connection with 
Piroplasma mutans (a form of gallsickness), and had been 
injected on the 24th August, 1906, frequently showing 
Piroplasma mutans at repeated intervals from the 25th 
September, 1906, so that the reappearance of these parasites 
during the time of the tick infection must be considered as 
ft coincidence, but the very fact that Professor Koch identified 
these ring-shaped parasites with Piroplasma parvum (East 
Coast fever) induced me to test this animal on its immunity 
to East Coast fever. Four brown females originating from 
Durban were placed on 359 on 13th February, 1907, and, 
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ten days later, a rise of temperature was noticed. On the 
2nd March, 1907, Piroplasma parvum (East Coast fever) 
was seen increasing rapidly until seven days later, when the 
animal died of East Coast fever. 

Experiment No. 4.—To transmit East Coast fever with red ticks 
(Khipicephalus Evertsi). 

As already stated, my previous experiment with red ticks 
was negative. This was carried out hy placing numerous red 
ticks on one and the same animal without the disease being 
noticed, but, as only one animal was utilised, the objection may 
be raised that, by a coincidence, the animal was immune. 

Ox 357.—Two-year-old animal from Aliwal North. 
Infested on the 23rd April, 1906, with red imagines which 
were collected from animals suffering from East Coast fever 
at Sjamboks Kraal. A further infestation took place on 25th 
and 26th April, and, commencing on 5th May, the repleted 
females dropped, and a rise of temperature began five days 
later. On 15th May, Piroplasma parvnm (East Coast fever) 
was noticed for the first time, increasing rapidly until 29th 
May, on which day the animal died. 

“ fl,’' Cmc 455.—Originating from Pretoria. Infested on 23rd 
May, 1907, with red imagines 67 days old, which, in their 
larval and nymphal stage, had been feeding on Ox 358 whilst 
it was suffering from East Coast fever, and which had 
moulted on 17th March. After an incubation time of 
fourteen days, fever appeared. The reaction lasted thirteen 
days, and the animal died on the .19th % June, 1907. Piro¬ 
plasma parvnm (East (.'oast fever) noted* four days after the 
beginning of the reaction and increased daily. 

“C” Heifer 45.—Infested in London by Stockman on the 25th 
♦Tune, 1906, with the same brood of ticks utilised in the first 
experiment, a number of which were sent to Mr. Stockman, 
M.H.C.V.S., of England, in order to control the appearance 
or otherwise of Piroplasma parvum (East Coast fever) in cattle 
outside South Africa, and especially to show whether 
Piroplasma parvum (East Coast fever) would develop in 
cal tie that never have been in contact with South African 
animals. Commencing on the 8th July, 1906, the animal 
showed a typical reaction, and died on the 10th July, 1906, 
on which date Piroplasma parvum (East Coast fever) was 
noticed in.almost every blood corpuscle. Stockman was good 
enough to forward me blood preparations for examination, 
and the correctness of the diagnosis was indisputable. 

Experiment No. 5: with Amblyomma Hebreeum (the bout tick). 
These ticks were also collected from cattle on the coast of 
Natal. It is known that this specie belongs to the ticks with 
three hosts. Hitherto we have found that (a) ticks with three 
hosts are capable of transmitting the disease as nymphae, after 
having fed as larvae on sick animals; (b) as imagines (adults) 
after having fed as nymphae on sick cattle, and ( c) it has naturally 
to he expected that the infection passes through the egg. 
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(4) Imagines of Amblyomma Hebrceum (adults of the bont tick). 
“A” Ox 391.—A full grown ox from Klipplaats, Cape Colony. 
Infested on the 4th March, 1907, with imagines about 78 
days old, collected oA the 16th December, 1906, from sick 
cattle on the Durban coast, lleinfested on the 6th March, 
1907, and, the following day, male and female ticks 
were found fast. The engorged females dropped on the 30th 
March, 1907; no reaction was noted. Ox 391 was tested 
later on its immunity against East Coast fever and died 
(compare Experiment I.E.). 

B,” Ox 389.—Full grown; from Klipplaats, Cape Colony. 
Infested on the 26th March with imagines, about 100 days 
old, from the same collection as the previous case. The 
repleted females were collected from the 7th April, 1907; 
no reaction ensued. This ox was tested on its immunity on 
the 6th May, 1907, with nymphse which, as larva*, had fed 
on Ox 387 during* its illness. A rise of temperature was 
noted on the 18th May, and a typical fever reaction followed. 
Piroplasma parvum (East Coast fever) was noted on the 26th 
May, 1907, and was very frequent five days later. In order 
to obtain blood for the purpose of liyperimmunisation, this 
animal was bled to death on the 30th May, 1907. 

(B) Larva * of Amblyomma Hebraum (the bont tick). 

These originated from female ticks which were collected on 
the 18th December, 1906, in Durban. The eggs had been laid on 
the 27th December, 1906, and had hatched on the 18th April, 
1907. 

“C,” Heifer 418.—Two years old; from Aliwal North; infested 
on the 24ih and 25th May, 1907, with the above larva* 
which, on this day, were 36 days old. No reaction noted, 
and the animal is still alive. 

Heifer 419.—A two-year-old from Aliwal North ; infested 
on the same date and with the same brood of larva*, about 
36 days old. No reaction; the animal is still alive. 

Experiment No. 6; with Rhipicephalus capensis (the Cape brown 
tick). 

As already stated, Mr. Lounsbury proved that these ticks, 
which are especially frequent in the south-eastern parts of Cape 
Colony, are capable of transmitting East Coast fever. This is 
also a tick with three hosts. Lounsbury sent me infected 
imagines (adult ticks) which were utilised to verify his results. 

“ A,” Heifer 379.—Originating from Capetown; infested on the 
16th June, 1906, with the above imagines. After an 
incubation period of 30 days the disease was noticed. The 
animal died on the 43rd day after infestation, 28th 
July, 1906. Piroplasma parvum (East Coast fever) was 
noticed on the 20th July for the nrst time and increased 
daily. On the day previous to death Piroplasma bigeminum 
(ordinary red water) was also seen. 

“ B/’ Heifer 383.— Originated from Capetown; was kept in the 
same stable as the previous animal, but not infested with 
imagines (adults), notwithstanding whibb Bast Coast fever 
appeared. The disease could only have been transmitted by 
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the ticks from Heifer 379, inasmuch as at that time no 
experiments were carried out with any other species of ticks; 
this is the sole accidental infection that has occurred on our 
station. The animal died on the 30th July, 1906. 

Experiment No. 7.—Transmission of East Coast fever with progeny 
of infected brown ticks which, as imagines, were collected on 
sick animals in Natal. 

I have already proved that lihipicephalus appendiculatus 
(tlie brown tick) is the principal host of Piroplasma parvnm 
(East Coast fever), and that the transmission in no case takes 
place via the egg, but in the nymphal or imago stages. However, 
should a transmission through the larval stage be possible, it has 
to be expected that this species would in the first instance be 
capable of so doing. The following experiments were accordingly 
made: — 

“4/* Heifer 386.—From Capetown; two years old. Infested 
on the 13th February, 1907, with brown larva* whose mothers 
had been collected on the 16th December, 1906, in Durban. 
The females had started to lay eggs on the 20th December, 

1906, which hatched on the 23rd January, 1907; thus, at the 
date of the infest at ion, the larva? were 21 days old. On the 
15th February, .1907, they were fast; they commenced to 
replete on the following uay, and, on the 22nd February, 

1907, the first dropping engorged larva? were collected. 
Subsequently several infestations were made with the same 
brood of larva? up to the 20tJi February, 1907. The dropping 
larva' were collected until the lOtli March, 1907, in great 
numbers. No reaction was noted; this animal died later 
from inflammation of the iutestines. 

" H/‘ Heifer 394.—Two and a half years old: from Aliwal 
North; infested at the same time and with the same brood 
of ticks as in the former case, the larva? being 21 days old. 
No reaction noted, and the animal is still alive. 

Heifer 398.—Two years old from Aliwal North; infested 
in the same way as above, the larva? being 21 days old. No 
reaction. 

“7V* Heifer 402.—Two years old: from Aliwal North; infesled 
as above, the larva* being 21 days old. No reaction. 

Heifer 408.—Two years old; from Aliwal North; 
infested on the 12th March, 1907, with larval ticks from the 
brood used in the above experiments, which had hatched since 
the 23rd January, 1907, thus, on the date of infestation, 
were 48 days old. On the 15th March, 1907, brown engorged 
larvae dropped, and, on the same date, the animal was 
infested with a fresh brood of brown larva? whose mothers 
were collected on the 18th December in Durban, and which 
had hatched since 23rd January, 1907—thus were 49 days 
old. Engorged larvae from 408 were collected in great 
numbers. 

Heifer 409.—Two and a half year old animal; infested 
for the first time on the 12th March, 1907, with larval ticks, 
48 days old, of the same brood as in the former experiment, 
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and, on the 22nd March, 1907, was infested for the second 
time with brood of larva? which had hatched on the 25th 
January, 1907, and, accordingly, were 56 days old. 
Engorged larvae were collected froi^ the 26th March, 1907, 
onwards. No reaction. The animal met with an accident on 
the 8th July at Onderstepoort and had to be killed. 

%t (7/ ? Heifer 412.—Two years old; from Aliwal North; infested 
on the 12th March, 1907, with brown tick larvte which had 
hatched on the 23rd January, 1907—48 days old— and the 
engorged larvae were collected from the 16th March, 1907. 
Heinfested on the same date with larva? hatched on the 25th 
January, 1907—50 days old. Engorged larva* collected from 
the 19tli March onwards. A third infestation with larvae of 
the same origin took place on the 22nd March, 1907, and the 
collection of the engorged larvae commenced three days later. 
No reaction, and the animal is still alive. 

“ Heifer 420.—Two years old ; from Aliwal North. Infested 

on the 12th March, 1907, with brown larva* which had 
hatched on 23rd January, 1907, i,e., 50 days old. A second 
infestation on the 16tli March with larvae hatched on the 
25th January, 1907, /.<\, 52 (lavs old. A third infestation 
with larva* of the same origin on 22nd March, 1907, 

58 days old. No reaction. 

“7,” Heifer 422.—Two-year-old from Aliwal North; infested 
on the 12th March with brown larva* originating from mother 
ticks collected on the 16th December, 1906, in Durban, and 
which hatched since 23rd January, 1907—accordingly were 
48 days old. On the 16th March, 1907, a second infestation 
with larva* which had hatched on the 25th January, ?.c., 
were 50 days old. No reaction, and the animal is still alive. 

“//’ Heifer 401.—Two-year-old from Aliwal North; infesteO 
on the 13th, 16th and 19th March, 1907, with larva? whose 
mothers had been collected on the 18th December in Durban 
and which had hatched since 23rd January, 1907, and, 
consequently, were about 55 days old. No reaction, and the 
animal is still alive. 

“ Heifer 404.—Two-year-old from Aliwal North; infested 
on the 13th, 19th and 22nd March, 1907, with larvae about 
55 days old of the same brood as utilised above. No reaction, 
and the animal is still alive. 

“ L,” Heifer 407.—Two-year-old from Aliwal North; infested 
on the 19th and 22nd March with the same larva? as before, 
i.c., about 55 days old. No reaction, and the animal is still 
alive. 

“ M” Heifer 453.—-From Klipplaats, Cape Colony; infested 
on the 10th April, 1907, with brown larval ticks 
18 days old originating from mothers collected on the 14th 
February, 1907, in Durban, and which had hatched since 
the 23rd March, 1907. No reaction; the animal is still 
alive. 

“ N,” Heifer 454.—A two-year-old animal from Aliwal North; 
infested on the 19th April, 1907, with brown larval ticks 
whose mothers were collected on the 29th January, 1907, in 
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Durban, and which had hatched on the 24th February, 1907, 
accordingly, at date of infestation, were 54 days old. No 
reaction. A subsequent inoculation with blood from an 
animal immune against red water caused 454 to contract this 
disease, and it died on the 20th July, 1907. 

“ OHeifer 419.—From Aliwal North, and about two years old; 
infested on the 2nd April, 1907, with the same brood of ticks 
as used above, the larvm accordingly being 65 days old. No 
reaction. 

“ P>” Heifer 449.—A two-year-old from Aliwal North; infested 
on the 2nd April, 1907, as above, with larvae 65 days old. 
No reaction. 

“ QHeifer 418.—About two years old, and imported from 
Aliwal North; infested on the 2nd April, 1907, with larvae 
of the same brood as above, and which were 71 days old. 
No reaction. 

“ RHeifer 455.—About two years old, and imported from 
Aliwal North; infested, as above, with larvae 71 days old. 
No reaction. 

Experiment No. 8; with nymphae of the brown ticks whose mothers 
had been collected in Durban, and which, as larvae, had been 
utilised in the previous experiments. 

The origin of the following animals is: —Heifers 435 and 
439 came from England; 440 was born on the station; 449, 450 
and 451 came from Klipplaats: and the remainder from Aliwal 
North. 

On the 27th March, 1907, Heifers 408, 409 and 422 were infested 
with brown nymphae. 

On the 27th March, 1907, 409 was reinfested. 

On the 28th March, 1907, 433 was reinfested, and 404, 407, 412 
and 420 infested. 

Oil the 30th March, 1907, full engorged nymphae dropped from 
heifers 408 and 409 and 422, and, on the 2nd April, 1907, 
from animals 404, 407, 412 and 420. 

On the 4th April, 1907, Heifers 450, 451 were infested with brown 
nymphae, and reinfested two days later. 

On the same date 440 was infested, and 450, 451 and 440 were 
reinfested on the 9th April, 1907. 

On the 10th April, 1907, Heifers 394, 398 and 435 were infested. 

On the 12th April, 1907, and with the same brood, 439 was le- 
infested. 

On the 13th April, 1907, reinfested 450, 451, 394, 398 and 435, 
and freshly infested 395, 402 and 405. 

On the 15th April, 1907, reinfested 440. ' ^ 

On the 17th April, 1907, reinfested 435 and 439. 

On the 18th April, 1907, reinfested 450. 

On the 20th April, 1907, reinfested 451. 
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On the 22nd April, 1907, reinfested 440. 

On the 23rd April, 1907, reinfested 435, 439, 450, 451, and, on 
the 3rd June, 1907, 435 and 439. 

On the 16th May, 1907, reinfested 418, 419 and 449. 

None of these eighteen animals shewed a reaction consequent 
to the tick infestation, and, with the exception of 409 (vide 
Experiment 7F, killed on account of an accident), and 440 (vide 
Experiment ID, died of Pleuro-pneumonia (lungsickness) are all 
still alive). 

Experiment No. 9; with imagines (adult ticks) which, as larvae and 
nymphae had been feeding on healthy animals; the mothers of 
these imagines originated from sick animals. 

N.B.—The mothers were collected in Durban on the 16th 
December, 1906, from animals suffering from East Coast 
fever. The larvae had been feeding on animals Nos. 386, 
395, 398, 402, 408, 409, 412, 420, 422, 401, 404, 407 and 
the nymphse on the animals Nos. 394, 395, 398, 402, 404, 
405, 407, 408, 409, 412, 420 and 422, and were collected 
from the 23rd March, 1907, up to the 22nd April, 1907, 
from these animals. The engorged nymphse dropped from 
the 5th to the 30th May, 1907, and on the 27th May, 1907, 
the imagines (adult ticks) were placed on animals Nos. 446, 
447, 450, 451, 452 and 454. On the 3rd June, 1907, all 
these heifers were reinfested with the same brood of 
imagines. 

Heifer 446.—An irregular temperature reaction noted in this 
animal, and, on the 17th June, 1907, Piroplasma bigeminum 
(ordinary redwater) was seen. The animal is still alive. 

Heifer 447.—Nothing noted in this animal. On the 8th July, 
1907, infested with brown nymphse which, as larvae, had fed 
on Ox 387 suffering from East Coast fever. From the 25th 
July, 1907, fever was noticed, and, on the 10th August, 
1907, this animal died of East Coast fever. 

Heifer 450.—Nothing particular noticed in this animal, which 
is still alive. 

Heifer 451.—Irregular reaction on the 6th July, 1907. Piro¬ 
plasma bigeminum noted. The animal is still alive. 

Heifer 452.—Nothing particular noted in this animal; still alive. 
Heifer 454.—Nothing particular noted in this animal; still alive. 

* # * * 

Resume. 

1. The larvae of the blue tick (Rhipicephalus decoloratus) which 
originated from females feeding on (a) animals suffering from East 
Coast fever, and (b) from animals immune to East Coast fever, did 
not transmit the disease. 

2. The larvae of Amblyomma hebraeum (the bont tick) originating 
from mothers removed from sick c&ttle, and of the imagines (adult 
licks) originating as nymphse from sick cattle, did not transmit the 
disease. 
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3. All experiments to transmit the disease by means of the 
progeny (larvae, nymph®, and imagines or adults) of brown ticks whose 
mothers had been feeding on sick animals had no results notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the young ticks were kept for a considerable 
length of time before they were used for the experiments. 

4. East Coast fever was transmitted (a) by the nymphae of 
Rhipicephalus appendiculatus (the brown tick) which, as larvae, had 
been feeding on animals suffering from East Coast fever, ( b) by 
imagines of Rhipicephalus appendiculatus (the brown tick), evertsi 
(the red tick), and capensis (the Cape brown tick), all of which had 
infected themselves as nymphae. 

Conclusions. 

Rhipicephalus decoloratus (the blue tick) and Amblyomma 
hebraeum (the bont tick) must not be considered as hosts of Piroplasma 
parvum. 

Rhipicephalus appendiculatus (the brown tick), evertsi (the red 
tick), capensis (the Cape brown tick), simus (the black-pitted tick), 
and. according to Lounsbury, also nitens (the shiny brown tick) must 
be considered to be hosts of Piroplasma parvum (East Coast fever). 
It may safely be concluded that Piroplasma parvum (East Coast 
fever), in its life cycle of development, does not pass through the 
tick’s egg, and, finally, it is evident that immune animals do not 
carry the infection. 
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THE CHEMICAL SECTION. 


NOTES FROM THE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 
By Herbert Ingle, B.Sc., F.I.C. 


The following analyses made during the past few weeks may prove 
of interest:— 


Ground Nut Cakr. 


(Residue after expression of oil from pea-nuts) (Arachis hypogm). 

A sample of this product obtained from Lourenco Marques was found' 


to contain :*— 

Moisture . .. 7.86 

Ash.4.42 

Protein .49.00 

Crude fibre.6.44 

Oil .6.72 

Soluble carbohydrates .. .. .. 25.56 


The ash included :— 

100.00 

Silica. 

.. 0.30 

Lime. 

.. 0.29 

Phosphorus pentoxide 

1.32 


The sample is somewhat richer in protein and carbohydrates, but 
slightly poorer in oil and moisture than the average American product. 

Its high content in protein is noteworthy, and it would form a most 
useful addition to the food of animals which are fed on a ration consisting 
largely of carbonaceous foods, e.g ., mealies or oat-hay. As a source of 
material for bone formation, however, pea-nut cake, as shown by the 
composition of the ash, is not a good food, and is not comparable to lucerne 
or eow-pea hay. 

Wild Plums. 

A sample of this fruit, an illustration of which appeared in the 
Journal , Vol. IV., Plate LXXXI., has been examined with a view of 
determining its value as a possible source of oil. 

The fruit was highly coloured, and the average weight was 6.92 
grammes, or there would be about 65.6 fruits in the pound avoirdupois. 
The fruits consisted of :— 

Per cent. 

Stones . 21.3 

Pulp, juice and skin.78.7 

The “ stones ” had a thin shell and a large white kernel. 

The whole stone (i.e., shell and kernel together) contained :— 1 

Per cent 

m 


Moisture 

Oil 


• * 
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Or the 4< < ! 3tojaes > J>y if dried, would, contain 

38.1 per cent, of their weight of oil. 

The quantity of material available would not permit of an examination 
of the oil itself, but it is probably similar to that yielded by the kernels of 
ordinary plums. 

This has a specific gravity of 0.936 at 15 cleg. C., and an iodine value 
of 100.4, and is usually classed as a non-drying oil. It is used chiefly to 
adulterate almond oil. 

Pearl Millet (Pennisctum spicatum), 

A sample of grain which it is claimed is an excellent food for 
.ostriches has been examined for a correspondent. 

The results were as follows :— 

Per cent. 


Moisture .. .. .. .. .. 9.22 

Ash.2.28 

Protein .. .. .. .. .. 12.86 

Crude fibre .. .. .. .. .. 2.14 

Soluble carbohydrates .. .. .. 68.48 

Oil .5.08 


100.00 

The large proportion of protein and the small amount of crude fibre 
present show the material to be possessed of valuable feeding properties. 

Neglecting digestibility, which, however, is probably high, the 
albuminoid ratio of the grain would be about 1 : 5.9, which is satisfactorily 
" narrow." 

It would therefore be better adapted for the requirements of animals 
than foods in which the albuminoid ratio is “ wide," e.g mealies, which 
has an albuminoid ratio of about 1 :10.0. Such a food might, with 
advantage, if it is procurable at a cheap rate, be used to replace a 
porLion of the too highly carbonaceous ‘foods so often employed in 
feeding animals. 


Sunflower Seed. 

A sunflower head was received from Mr. S. Marks, of Zwartkoppies, 
for examination. It was about 12% in. in diameter, but appeared to be 
not fully matured* It weighed 3 lb. 1% oz., and yielded about 1970 
seeds, which weighed about 9.4 oz., or 18.9 per cent, of its weight* The 
seeds were grey black, with white stripes, and about 3,360 went to the 
pound. 

The seeds consisted of 

Per cent. 

Husk . * * * .50.6 

Kernels .49.4 


The kernels contained:— 

Moisture 

Oil 


100.0 

Per cent. 
18.8 

33.2 * 
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The kernels, however, seemed to be hardly fully matured, and I am 
of opinion that, had the seed been more fully ripened, it would have 
yielded a higher proportion of oil. 

As received, 100 lb. of seed would yield about 49 lb. of kernels, which 
would contain about 16 lb. of oil. In practice, probably only about 
10 lb. would be extracted, i.e., a little more than a gallon from 100 lb. of 
the original seeds. 

Hungarian sunflower seed is said to yield about 45 to 55 per cent, 
of kernels, and the kernels to yield from 33 to 50 per cent, .of their 
weight of oil. 

Sunflower oil has a pleasant flavour, and is used in cookery. It 
is also employed for making soap and in the manufacture of varnishes* 
It is a drying oil, and is therefore not adaptor! for use as a lubricant. 
It has also been employed in the manufacture of margarine. The cake 
left after expressing the oil is rich in albuminoids, and furnishes a 


valuable 

cattle food. American analyses give 

as its average com- 

position 

— 

Per cent 


Moisture 

10.S 


Ash 

6.7 


Protein 

32.8 


Crude fibre 

13.5 


Soluble carbohydrates 

27.1 


Oil 

9.1 


100.0 

It would thus be very useful for “ narrowing " the albuminal ratio 
of a diet consisting largely of carbonaceous foods, c.g., mealies or oat- 
hay. 

Nitrogen-Fixing Organisms. 

The “ boom ” in artificial preparation of cultures of these organisms 
and their application to soils or seeds in the growing of leguminous plants 
has recently been renewed. 

It will be remembered that, as described in the Journal (Vol. III., 
p. 267, p. 525, and p. 725), cultures of the organisms were first put on 
the market about 1898 by Nobbe and Hiltner, but did not prove successful 
on the large scale. About 1903 modified cultures were prepared com¬ 
mercially in Germany by Hiltner, and in the United States of America 
by Moore, and most sensational articles on the importance and value of 
inoculation of seeds or soil with these preparations appeared in the 
popular Press. Many experiments carried out by the British Board of 
Agriculture, by the Canadian Government, and by others, however, failed 
to prove satisfactorily that any great advantage attended the methods. 
We obtained cultures of both the German and American preparations, 
and inoculated many parcels of seeds of beans, peas, and especially 
lucerne for fanners. With few exceptions, however, the effects of 
inoculation appears to have been but small, and only in one or two cases 
have the growers reported any marked advantages attending the use 
of the inoculated as against the untreated seed. Moreover, we have 
abundant evidence that without inoculation of either seed or soil, many 
leguminous plants develop the nodules on their roots, so that many iof 
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our Transvaal soils already contain the nitrogen-fixing organisms. Con¬ 
sequently* the most that can be claimed for the process is that it ensures 
the presence of abundant organisms and the production of larger and 
more numerous nodules on the roots of leguminos® than would be formed 
without inoculation. 

Quite recently there has been* in England, a sensational attempt to 
revive the interest in this matter*, and in consequence we have received 
numerous applications for inoculation of lucerne seed. Within the last 
few weeks we have inoculated large quantities of seed for various 
correspondents. In every case we have advised the sowing, side by side, 
on carefully marked plots, inoculated and uninoculated seed of the same 
parcel, so that the effect, if any, may be ascertained by direct comparison. 

But 1 would here repeat the caution, which I gave three years ago, 
that too much importance should not be attributed to the inoculation of 
seeds with these artificial cultures of nitrogen-fixing organisms. Under 
the best of conditions they can only make good the deficiencies of the soil 
in nitrogen. 

Phosphates, potash, lime and other essential items of plant food must 
be supplied by the soil in adequate quantities, or full crops cannot be 
obtained. In this country, though deficiency in nitrogen is shown by 
many soils, the predominant needs of most crops are phosphoric acid and 
lime, and to supply these needs the most perfect forms of nitrogen-fixing 
organisms are quite powerless. 

In some of the recent magazine articles on the subject, it is hinted 
that cultures which possess the power of forming nodules on the roots 
of cereals and other non-leguminous crops, and of there achieving the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, have been prepared, and will probably 
be put on the market. While it would, perhaps, be rash to deny such 
a possibility, it certainly seems to the writer that, the artificial production 
of such organisms is extremely improbable, seeing that, so far as is known, 
Nature herself has hitherto not succeeded in evolving micro-organisms 
possessed of these properties. 


ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 
By Spencer U. Pickering, M.A., F.R.S. 


(Journal of the Chemical Society , December , 1907 , p. 19<8S.) 


This paper, though necessarily chemical in character, contains some 
valuable results which should be of interest to our readers. 

The author points out that Bordeaux mixture has been in extensive 
use as a fungicide since 1883. The discovery of its value was accidental. 
In the neighbourhood of Bordeaux those vines which bordered a public 
road or footpath were often sprinkled with verdigris—a basic acetate of 
copper—in order to give them the appearance of having been poisoned* 
ana thus discourage theft. A mixture of lime and copper sulphat^ was 

*t\g. “Review of Reviews," Nov., Dec. and Jan. last. 
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substituted as being cheaper and answering the same purpose. When 
the downy mildew (Peronospora viticola) of America appeared in Europe 
it was noticed in 1882 that those vines which had been dressed with the* 
copper mixture were much more resistant to the disease than the untreated 
vines. The mixture in general use is made by adding about 1 part by 
weight of lime made into “milk of lime” to a solution of 1.6 parts by 
weight of crystallised copper sulphate in 100 parts of water. 

The reaction occurring has been hitherto generally represented as 
resulting in the formation of copper hydroxide. 

Now , for complete precipitation of copper hydroxide one molecule of 
crystallised copper sulphate, CuS0 4 , 5H a O would require one molecule of 
lime, CaO, ?>., in weight, 240 parts of copper sulphate would require 5t> 
parts of lime, about one-fiftli its weight. Obviously then, in practice, 
a large excess of lime U employed even after a liberal allowance for 
impurities in it. 

Moreover, it is impossible that the precipitate in Bordeaux mixture 
consists of pure copper hydroxide, for that substance soon loses water, 
becoming black copper oxide, while Bordeaux mixture remains blue for 
an indefinite time. The author then investigated the composition of 
the precipitate formed in Bordeaux mixture. He found that it varied 
in composition, according to the relative amounts of the constituents 
employed. 

In practice, where the lime is usually impure, the precipitate would 
consist of basic sulphates of copper and lime ; with much lime it might 
have the composition—lOCuO. SO a , 4(Ja(X 80,. if less real lime were used 
—KWJuO, 80 3 , CaS0 4 , with still less lime the precipitate would approach 
in composition—4Cu() % 80 5 . By direct experiment the author showed 
that the composition of the precipitate formed by adding lime water to 
copper sulphate varied considerably in composition : with very small 
quantities of lime, the precipitate consisted mainly of a basic sulphate of 
copper—4CuO, 80,, together with a little calcium sulphate—that as the 
lime increased the precipitate contained a more basic sulphate of copper— 
5CuO, SO,, together with some calcium sulphate, with more lime a still 
more basic sulphate JOOuO, 80,, with more sulphate of lime was formed. 

When the amount of lime exceeded one-fifth the weight of crystallised 
copper sulphate the precipitate contained this same basic sulphate, with 
calcium sulphate, and some free lime. Further, when the amount of real 
lime exceeded twice that of the copper sulphate present, the precipitate 
contained very little sulphuric acid. Lastly, when the amount of real 
lime exceeded five times the weight of the crystallised copper sulphate 
the precipitate contained no sulphuric acid, but consisted of a mixture 
of copper hydroxide and lime. 

These varions precipitates varied somewhat in colour. This 
variation is often exhibited in practice. 

The fungicidal action of Bordeaux mixture is due to the slow 
liberation of copper sulphate (for it is really soluble copper salts that are 
possessed of fungicidal action) by the action of carbon dioxide upon the 
basic sulphate of copper. 

The reactions would be : 

4Cu0, 80, + HOO, SCttOO, + OhH0 4 ; 
or lOCuO, BO t OCX), » OCuCO, 4- C«8<X : 

or IOCJu'O, BO„ 4Ca0 r 80. + 1200, *** OCuCO, 4* 30*80 Hh OuSO, 4* 0*80*. 

|t is evident from the above equations that the first reaction is the 
most desirable to achieve in practice, since less carbon dioxide is required 
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(and the fungicidal action would therefore be more rapid), and one-fourth 
of the copper is again converted into the really active substance—copper 
sulphate. 

The third reaction must take much longer to produce, and only one- 
tenth af the copper is obtained in the active form. 

The author finds that “ one part by weight of crystallised copper 
sulphate” (he must mean 1 gramme) requires 134e.c. of saturated lime 
water for the precipitation of the first substance—4CuO, SO 3 . 

To reduce this to a practical scale, it would appear that 1 lb. of 
crystallised sulphate of copper should be dissolved in about a gallon 
of wateT and mixed with 13 y 2 gallons of clear, saturated lime water. 

The resulting mixture is thus free from grit of umlissolved lime and 
contains in suspension a precipitate consisting mainly of 4CuO, SO ; . which 
when exposed to the air (c.jjr., on foliage) absorbs carbon dioxide and 
slowly liberates copper sulphate which then acts as a fungicide. 

The author claims that such a mixture would be rather more 
efficacious than a “normal” Bordeaux mixture, though it contains less 
than half tin? amount of copper, and is therefore less than half as costly. 

Note. —The preparation of the suggested form of Bordeaux mixture 
requires great care, and since injury to foliage easily ensues if soluble 
sulphate of copper be present, it would be well to try the method on a small 
scale before spraying many trees with such a preparation. 

The points raised by Professor Pickering are of much interest, but 
unless the greatest care were taken to ensure the lime water being really 
saturated, 1 fear there is considerable risk attending the practical carrying 
out of spraying operations on the large scale with such a preparation. 
Professor Pickering recommends that the absence of soluble copper from 
the mixture be assured by testing a filtered portion with potassium 
ferro-cyanide solution, which yields a brown precipitate or colouration 
when even so little as 0.002 per cent, of crystallised copper sulphate is 
present. Of course, if such a colouration be obtained, more lime water 
must be added. Tt may also be useful to point out the fact that a fungicide 
is merely a plant poison used in so dilute a form that the thin walled 
fungi are killed, while the thicker walled and more resistant host plant 
is ab,le to withstand its action. 

The facts elucidated by Professor Pickering's ^investigation render 
the action of Bordeaux mixture much more intelligible, while the practical 
application of them should lead to much economy in the somewhat 
expensive copper salt, and at the same time enhance the efficiency of the 
preparation as a fungicide. 

HERBERT INGLE, 

Chief Chemist. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF MILK, WITH SOME PRACTICAL HINTS 
ON ITS TREATMENT. 

By R. I). Watt, M.A., B.Sc., N.DD., Assistant Chemist. 

Milk is a natural secretion of the mammary glands or udder of the 
highest group of animals, called mammals, for the purpose of sustaining 
.the life of their young. Of all mammals whose milk has been ds§df for 
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human consumption the domestic cow is by far the most important, and 
it is the milk of that animal that will be exclusively dealt with in the 
present article. 

Chemistry is the branch of science which deals with the composition 
of material substances and the changes which they undergo under varying 
conditions. Though milk was utilised as a food and manufactured into 
butter and cheese long before its composition and chemical properties were 
properly understood, still the science of chemistry and the allied one of 
bacteriology have been the means of making it more capable of preservation 
and of bringing its products to a higher and more uniform quality than 
was possible before. To the modern farmer and dairyman who desires 
to excel some knowledge of these two subjects, or at least of the light they 
throw on dairy problems, is absolutely essential. In what follows the 
writer has endeavoured to make clear some of the more important facts 
about dairy chemistry in the plainest possible language, so that even the 
most uninitiated may derive some benefit. 

The composition of cow’s milk as given by Richmond* as the average 
of 200,000 analyses is as follows:— 

Per cent. 


Water 

Pat 

Milk-sugar 
Casein .. 
Albumin 
Ash 


87.10 

3.90 

4.75 

3.00 

0.10 

0.75 


In every hundred parts of milk there are, therefore, over 87 parts 
of water and only about one-eighth of it consists of nutritive substances. 
These latter are spoken of as the “ solids ” of milk, the most important 
being the fat. Milk, as is well known, varies very greatly in composition, 
especially the milk of individual cows. Other circumstances affecting its 
quality are the age, breed and food of the cow, the period of lactation 
(i.e., the time since calving), and the length of the interval between 
milkings. The most variable constituent is the fat, samples having been 
analysed w r hich contained as little as 1.4 per cent., and as much as 12.5 per 
cent, of that ingredient. The “solids not fat” are fairly constant, but 
even these have been found to vary from 4.92 per cent, to 10.6 per cent. 
These extreme cases are only possible in the milk of individual cows. 
When the milk of a whole herd of cows is mixed it Tarely happens that 
the fat falls below 2.75 per cent, or the “solids not fat” below 8 per 
cent. It will thus be seen that the milk of individual cows varies very 
greatly in value, especially where butter or cheese is made. 


* * * * 


The milking qualities of an animal—both as regards quantity and 
quality—are to a large extent hereditary, and in progressive dairy countries 
great attention is at present being paid to breeding only from such animals 
as give a large yield of milk of good quality. 

The keeping of milk records is becoming a matter of importance, and 
where the milk of each cow is weighed at every milking and the percentage 
of fat determined from time to time, the progeny of the cows giving the 

* Richmond’# Dairy Chemistry, p. 120. 
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best results are in great demand and command high prices. A very good 
example of this was brought to light at the recent Dairy Conference at 
The Hague. A Batch farmer was interviewed who in ten years had raised 
the standard of butter fat in his herd of Friesland cows (a breed more noted 
for quantity of milk than for quality) from 3.10 per cent, to 3.55 per cent, 
by careful breeding and judicious selection. He further stated that he 
had sold for £90 a cow whose milk on analysis showed an average of 3.81 
per cent, of fat. A bull of the same breed has recently been sold in the 
United States by public auction for £1,000. His dam had a record of 
1,900 gallons per annum. 

We shall now briefly consider each of the constituents of milk 
separately. 

(1) Little need be said about the water except that there is. enough 
of it in milk to make a further addition by the milk-seller quite unnecessary. 

{■i) Milk fat or butter fat is perhaps the most palatable and digestible 
of all the important group of substances to which it belongs. Its chemical 
composition is rather complicated, and it is only necessary to state that 
it contains the three elements—carbon, hydrogen and oxygen—and that 
it can be distinguished by chemical means from the cheaper and commoner 
animal and vegetable fats, of which butter substitutes, such as margarine, 
are chiefly composed. It exists in milk in the form of very, very small 
drops or globules, which gradually rise to the surface on standing, forming 
a layer of cream. As a food the chief function of fat is the production 
of heat and vital energy, though it is also capable of building up fatty 
tissue. 

(3) Milk-sugar is similar in its composition and properties to ordinary 
cane-sugar, though it is not nearly so sweet. It also contains the three 
elements, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen only, and its function as a food 
is similar to that of the fat, though it is not nearly so valuable a producer 
of heat and energy. It is to this substance that fresh milk owes its 
sweetness, and to its decomposition by bacteria into lactic acid that stale 
milk owes its sourness. 

(4) and (5) Casein and albumin belong to the group of bodies known 
as proteids or albuminoids. In addition to carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
they contain the important element nitrogen, as well as small quantities of 
sulphur and phosphorus. They are the only constituents of milk which 
are capable of forming muscle and similar tissue. The albumin is present 
in the dissolved state, just like milk-sugar, whilst some of the casein is in 
a state of solid suspension combined with certain of the ash constituents. 
Both of these substances somewhat resemble white of egg in composition. 
Albumin, like white of egg, is coagulated or thickened on heating—a fact 
which giyes rise to the trouble often experienced in cleaning out a vessel 
in which milk has been boiled. Casein is not coagulated by heat under 
ordinary pressure, but is curdled by rennet, as in cheese-making, and also by 
acids, such as lactic acid. 

(ti) The ash of milk is that portion which remains when milk is 
ignited or burned. Its chief constituents are common salt, the chlorides 
and phosphates of potash and phosphate of lime, which is so important in 
bone formation. 

One would naturally expect milk to be a perfect food, at least toy the 
young animal, and from what has been said it is evident that it contains 
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the ingredients necessary for the formation of every Jdnd of animal tissue 
as well as those which supply the required heat and energy for life. Its 
value for human consumption can hardly be over-estimated, as there is no 
other single food which contains all the elements required for nutrition in 
the proper proportions and in a palatable and digestible form. The chief 
objection to its use is that it will only keep in a fresh condition for a 
comparatively short time. The difficulty of preserving milk is specially 
felt in a warm .climate such as that of the Transvaal, so that a brief 
discussion of the methods used for its preservation should prove helpful. 


Before one can cure a malady or defect one must know its cause. What, 
then, is the cause of milk going bad or turning sour ? Most people arc? 
familiar nowadays with the fact that bacteria, or “ germs ” or “microbes,” 
play some pail in producing disease. These small, unseen foes have a good 
deal to answer for, and amongst the crimes laid to their charge they have 
to plead guilty to causing the souring and curdling of milk. Before going 
further it will be necessary to have some understanding of the nature of 
micro-organisms, especially bacteria. The term “ micro-organism” is 
applied to any form of living being which is so small that it is invisible to 
the naked eye. Bacteria , though popularly supposed to be minute animals, 
really belong to the plant or vegetable kingdom. Each consists of a single 
cell made up of protoplasm or living matter surrounded by a cell-wall. In 
shape they are either round like a ball or in the form of a straight or 
curved rod. They vary in size from about 1-25,000th of an inch in diameter 
to several times that size. A thousand millions of them could, therefore, 
be packed into a hollow cube with edges l-25th of an inch long. 

About 200 different kinds of bacteria have been found in milk. it 
must not be thought that all of these are necessarily harmful. If milk 
could be kept perfectly free from germs, however, it would keep for a 
very long time without going wrong. Every precaution should therefore 
he taken to prevent their entrance into milk. . . . How, then, do 

microbes get into milk ? It has been proved conclusively that unless the 
udder is diseased, the milk which it contains is absolutely free from 
microbes, and yet in freshly-drawn milk as many as 56 millions per pint 
have been found. First of all, then, they may get into milk from the 
air, which is never entirely free from “ germs.” Tho number varies from 
eight per cubic yard on a mountain top to 400,000 per cubic yard in places 
where dust is stirred up, as in sweeping a room. In many badly ventilated 
and badly lighted cowsheds the number cannot be very much less than 
this latter alarming number. Other sources of contamination are the 
hands of the milker and pieces of dirt which drop into the milk from the 
belly, udder and tail of the cow. Very often, too, the milk pails and 
c&ns are washed with water rich in bacteria. Besides this, the first-drawn 
milk invariably contains a large number of micro-organisms. This is due 
to the fact that a little milk generally remains in the teat from the 
previous milking. This is not completely shut off from the air, and gets 
infected by bacteria, which multiply enormously in the intervals between 
milkings. 

The remedies for these defects are obvious. The cowshed should be 
well ventilated and lighted. Its floor and walls should be made of some 
l which can be easily cleaned, The hands of the milker should 
he thoroughly washed before milking each cow, and the cows themselves 
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should be kept as clean as possible. As a further precaution, the first few 
" strones ” from each teat may be rejected or milked into a separate dish. 
The milking pails and cans should be thoroughly steamed or scalded at 
least once a day, and the milk should be removed from the cowshed 
immediately after milking and thoroughly strained and cooled. Attention 
to these little details will very considerably lessen the number of bacteria 
present in milk, and consequently increase its keeping qualities, and 
render it a much better raw material for the manufacture of butter and 
cheese. 'V 

A common source of contamination with disease-producing bacteria is 
the water in which the milk pails are washed, and it is thus that the 
germs of that dreaded disease of this country—enteric fever—get into our 
milk supplies. Again, if a person suffering from scarlet fever, or coming 
in close contact with a scarlet fever patient, takes any part in the dairy 
operations, the germs may get into the milk. These may be considered 
as two typical cases. The remedy for the first is the proper steaming or 
scalding of all dairy utensils ; and for the second the proper isolation 
of all sufferers from scarlet fever and similar diseases. 

When, however, every precaution has been taken to keep milk pure it 
will be found to contain numerous bacteria, and it now becomes necessary 
to consider how r they can be destroyed or their activity impaired. Bacteria 
of all kinds are very much affected by changes of temperature, and herein 
lies the weak point in their armour. Milk when drawn from the udder is 
at a temperature of about 97 deg. T., and this is precisely the temperature 
at which milk bacteria flourish to the greatest extent. If milk is cooled 
down immediately after milking and kept at a low temperature, the vitality 
of the micro-organisms is considerably reduced, their power of 
multiplication impaired, and many may be killed outright. This can be 
easily effected by means of a cold water cooler or refrigerator, by means 
of which the milk can be cooled down to very near the temperature of the 
circulating water. Many interesting experiments have been carried out to 
show the effect of temperature on milk bacteria. The following will serve 
as an example :—“ It was found that after fifteen hours at 59 deg. F. 
n sample of milk contained 100,000 bacteria per cubic centimetre, while 
the same milk kept at 77 deg. F. contained 72,000,000 per cubic 
centimetre.” 

* * * * 

A much more effective means of preserving milk is to raise the 
temperature instead of lowering it. When milk is boiled all the adult 
bacteria are killed off as well as many of the spores, and it is thus rendered 
practically safe. As many people object to the cooked flavour of boiled 
milk a less drastic, if somewhat less effective, method is frequently adopted, 
knowu as Pasteurization . This consists in heating milk to a temperature 
of 158 deg. F., and then cooling it rapidly. This is the highest temperature 
to which milk can be heated without affecting its composition or flavour, 
and it is sufficiently high to kill all the adult bacteria and to render it safe 
in most cases. 

Still another method of preserving milk is the use of preservatives in 
the shape of chemical substances which are hurtful or poisonous to bacteria. 
The following have been used :— 

(1) Salicylic acid is one of the most successful in improving the 
keeping qualities of milk. It also kills many disease germs, though it 
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has little effect on others. If present in quantities greater than a mere 
trace it imparts a disagreeable taste to milk, and most doctors agree that it 
is injurious to health. 

(2) Borax and boracic acid assist the keeping qualities of milk, but 
have tittle effect on disease germs. Besides, their repeated use is injurious 
to young children, if not also to adults. 

(3) Quicklime might be expected to be a useful preservative owing to 
its power of destroying disease germs and of neutralising lactic acid. But 
in it is really ineffective, as it is readily converted into inactive 
compounds. 

(4) Carbonate of soda and bi-carbonate of soda have the effect of 
neutralising the lactic acid produced by bacteria, so that milk thus treated 
does not get sour or curdle so quickly as untreated milk. They do not 
kill disease germs, however, and actually favour the development of some 
kinds. 

(5) Hydrogen per-oxide is an effective preservative, but the commercial 
article usually contains barium chloride, which is poisonous. 

(6) Formaldehyde or formalin is fairly effective, but has the effect 
of rendering the casein of milk indigestible. 

Taking these facts into consideration, the use of chemical preservatives 
is not to be recommended, and the prohibition of their use by the 
municipalities of Johannesburg and Pretoria is quite justifiable. 

Besides causing the souring and curdling of milk, bacteria are 
responsible for bringing about certain curious effects in somewhat rare 
instances. Thus they have been known to produce various colours in 
milk. For example, a number of different organisms have been isolated 
which have the power of producing red colours of various tints—not to be 
confused with “ bloody ” milk, which is due to a diseased or injured udder. 
Blue and yellow colours have also been known to have a similar origin. The 
bitter taste sometimes met with in milk is frequently due to bacteria, though 
it may in some cases be caused by the feeding. Milk sometimes acquires 
a soapy taste, which is said to be the work of bacteria often found in the 
straw used as litter. A still more curious result caused by bacteria associated 
with certain plants (e.g., butterwort) is the production of “ stringy ” milk, 
t.e., milk of a sticky consistency which is often so marked that the liquid 
can be drawn out into long threads if a finger be dipped into it and slowly 
raised. 

Summary. 

(1) Milk is a complete food. 

(2) The chief objections to its use are its lack of keeping qualities and 
its power of transmitting disease. 

(3) Both of these defects are due to bacteria or “ microbes.'’ 

(4) Every effort should therefore be made to keep bacteria out of milk 
by observing the greatest cleanliness in its treatment throughout. 

(6) Pasteurization—heating to about 168 deg. F. and then rapidly 
cooling—is the best means of preserving milk. 

(6) Where this is not practicable the milk should be cooled immediately 
after milking, kept as cool as possible, and out of contact with the air. 

(7) Boiling milk is an almost certain safeguard against contracting 
■fdisease from it. 

(8) The use of chemical preservatives is not to bo recommended. 
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MANGANESE COMPOUNDS AS FERTILISERS FOR MAIZE. 

By W. F. Sutherst, Ph.D., F.I.C. 

(Agricultural Department, Marist Bros. College, Uitenhage.) 

Some years ago reports from Japanese experimental stations came 
out about the good effects of manganese on certain crops, and latterly in 
Holland the matter has been taken up more thoroughly, and so far the 
results have been most favourable. Manganese is widely distributed in 
the soil, and most plant ashes contain a good percentage of it, especially is 
this the case in forest trees, in which iron is present in about the same 
quantity. 

Whether it occurs in these plants as accidental 01 a necessity, and the 
reason for its presence, is not yet fully known. So far it has been 
explained that the good effects are more or less of a tonic nature, such as 
small doses of arsenic have been known to exert on certain crops. A recent 
report from the Groningen Experimental Station (Holland) shows that 
certain plant diseases have been cured by using manganese salts as 
fertilisers, and, in consequence, much larger crop yields obtained. So far 
this is only a theory, and needs further work for absolute proof. 

As maize has been spoken of as answering best to manganese fertilisers, 
trials were carried out here to see if such effects could be obtained under 
our conditions of climate and soil. To be absolutely under control, pot 
experiments were tried, each pot being about 3 ft. high, with an area of 
about. 1 square yard. A quantity of soil was thoroughly mixed, and each 
pot filled under like conditions ; holes were made about 2 in. from the 
bottom, so as to allow excess water to drain out; but the 2 in. of sojji 
below the holes being constantly wet, kept the pot from being absolutely 
drv in case of great evaporation. In pot No. I. 2 grammes (30 grains) of 
chloride of manganese were dissolved in water and sprinkled on the soil ; 
in No. 11., 5 grammes of the black oxide of manganese ( pyrolusite ) were 
thoroughly mixed with the first (J in.; in No. 111., 2 grammes of manganese 
sulphate ; and in No. IV. no manganese was placed. 

In order to get a thoroughly representative growth in such a small 
space, about 20 seeds of equal weight were planted in each pot, and when 
a certain size had been reached, about 10 of irregular growth removed. 
Later on this process was repeated till one only remained, and was allowed 
to reafrfi the height when photographed. 

VFrom the accompanying Plate, it will be seen that pyrolusite, which, 
by the way, occurs in such large quantities in South Africa, gave by far the 
best result, a remarkably healthy plant being produced. No. L, grown 
with chloride of manganese, also shows considerable improvement in size 
and quality. No. III. did not give such a result as expected, but the 
quality is far better than No. IV., containing no manganese. (Plate 38.) 

Of course, absolute reliance cannot be placed in one trial only, but next 
year the work will be repeated on a far larger scale, and on the ground 
itself. _ 

Note on Manganese Compounds as a Manure. 

Although from the experiments of Katayama, Nagaoko and others, 
there can be little doubt that small additions of manganese salts ip soils 
often produce a considerable increase in crop, especially in legununous ones/ 

* In the ease of peas the former investigator found an increase of 50 per cent, in thestraw 
and 25 per rent, in the seed by the addition of *015 per cent, of manganese sulphate to the 
soil, while with barley the total increase was only 10 per cent. ^ 
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Salomone lias shown that large amounts are decidedly injurious, and vat 
manganic salts are much more injurious than manganous. T 

Experiments at Woburn have shown considerable benefit by soaring 
seed wheat in a solution of manganese sulphate containing less than 2 per 
cant of the salt before sowing, while barley obtained no advantage by such 
soaking. *4$oth crops, however, were improved by the addition to the soil 
of about 50 or 60 lbs. of manganese sulphate per acre. 

^The Japanese experimenter, Nagaoko, found that with rice up to 80 
or 90lbs. per acre of manganese sulphate was beneficial. In Dr. Sutherst’s 
experiment the dressings employed would correspond to approximately 
22 lbs. of manganese chloride and manganous sulphate, and about 55 lbs. 
manganese dioxide per acre. These quantities are apparently somewhat 
lower than previous investigators had found the most beneficial. With 
inference to this point, I may mention that 1 ha\e found appreciable 
quantities of manganese in several samples of the so-called “ bats’ guano 
from caves in the dolomite. 

As to the method by which manganese compounds act upon plants, I 
have little to add to what Dr. Sutherst has slated. It appears probable 
that its effects are very similar to those of ferrous sulphate (“ green 

a jiol “), small dressings (say 56" lbs. per acre), of which have long been 
onto to have a decidedly beneficial effect upon many crops. This is 
apparently due to an increase of chlorophyll production in the plant, 
though Griffiths adduced evidence that the iron enabled the plants to 
develop without such large amounts of potash compounds ah the\ would 
otherwise require. 

mfVoT the present it will be safer to assume that manganese exerts a 
^lonic” action, but its application to a sod must nut be regarded as at 
all an efficient substitute for the plant food required and usually supplied 
in commercial manures. 

An other words, it is probably better regarded as a medicine than as 
i food. 

HERBERT INGLE, 

Chief Chemist. 
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THE THREE COMMON VARIETIES OP THE FEATHER-LEAVED 

WATTLES. 

By C. E. Legat, B.Sc., Conservator of Forests. 


Apart from purely ornamental wattles, such as Ac. Baileyana, there 
are three kinds of feather-leaved wattles which I have come across under 
cultivation in the Transvaal. At present there is considerable confusion 
in regard to their nomenclature and characteristics which it is the pur|i&9e 
of this article to dispel. 

The common names of these wattles are :— 

(1) Silver or blue wattle, 

(2) Black wattle, 

(3) Green wattle, 

though in practice I find these designations somewhat loosely applied and 
recklessly interchanged, so that it is sometimes difficult to know in the 
absence of specimens exactly what variety people refer to in conversation 
or correspondence. 

Maiden, the Australian botanist, who has studied wattles carefully, has 
come to the conclusion that all the above-mentioned kinds are merely 
varieties of Ac. deeurrens (Willd.), and designates them botanieally as 
under :— 

(1) Acacia deeurrens var. dealbata, 

(2) Acacia deeurrens var. mollis., 

(3) Acacia deeurrens var. normalis. 

An earlier botanist than Maiden considered No. 2 a distinct species, 
and called it Ac. mollissima, which is the name it is commonly known by 
among all South African nurserymen. 

By referring to Plates Nos. 39, 40, and 41, it will be seen there 
is not any very marked difference in the foliage of the black (Ac. deeurrens 
mr . mollis.) and the silver wattles {Ac. deeurrens var. dealbata ), but that 
gr#en wattle, on account of the length of its leaflets and the space between 
them, is quite distinct from either. 

There is, however, no difficulty in distinguishing between Ac. 
deeurrens var. dealbata and Ac. deeurrens var. mollis, if it is remembered 
that the former has a silvery or blue foilage, that it flowers in winter 
(about August), that its flowers are golden in colour, and that the seed 
matures in about six months from date of flowering, whereas the latter has 
very dark green foliage, flowers in early summer, and has sulphur-coloured 
blossoms which produce seed about a twelvemonth later. 

* * * * 

In Australia Maiden states that the time of flowering is not an 
absolute criterion as to the variety, but here it is a safe guide in 
distinguishing between silver and black wattles. 

$ speaking of the flowering period, I refer to the time when the trees 
as a #hole are in blossom, and exclude the occasions when they carry a few,... 
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stray flowers, which they may do over a considerable portion (of the year. 
The black wattle is the one which is so extensively cultivated in Natal for 
the production of the tannin yielded by its bark. 

It is not so hardy against frost as silver or green wattle, and there are 
many parts of the High Veld where these latter varieties will stand and 
black wattle will not. For example, during last winter, which was 
exceptionally severe, green wattles on Mr. A. A. Struben’s farm at 
Nooitgedacht, near Maehadodorp, were not injured at all by the cold, 
while black wattles were badly cut back. Both kinds were planted before 
the war, and were, therefore, well established. 

# * * * 


In the summer of 1906—1907, Mr. J. Forbes, of Athole, sowed a 
mixture of green and black wattle on his farm Tolderia, Lake Clirissie 
district, and found that as a result of the frost the following winter, his 
black wattles were killed to the ground, and the green wattles were only 
slightly aflected at the tips. 

Samples of green wattle and black wattle bark grown in the same 
neighbourhood, viz., Pilgrims Rest, which have been analysed by Mr. H. 
Ingle, the Chief Chemist of this Department, have given the following 
results :— 

Green. Black. 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Total soluble extract . . . . . . 45.07 47.09 

Tanning matter .. .. .. .. *39.87 30.61 

Mon-tanning matter .. .. .. 15.20 16.48 


As far as tannin production goes, there is therefore very little to 
choose between the two varieties, though no safe deduction can be made 
from a single comparative analysis of this sort. 

If a series of analyses confirms the result obtained, it would appear 
advisable to grow the green wattle in the Transvaal in preference to the 
black, at any rate in localities where there is a possibility of frost being 
severe enough to affect the latter, though it must be borne in mind the 
yield of green wattle bark per acre is not so great as that of black. 

Silver wattle bark gives a much smaller percentage of tannin than 
the other two, and the tree is therefore only cultivated for shelter belts, 
fuel and poles. 

"Where green and black wattle stand in plantations side by side, as 
at Athole, Amsterdam, it is noticeable what, a much cleaner, straighter 
stem the former makes, and it is also remarkable how much more strongly 
it reproduces itself from seed. Green, like silver wattle, flowers in winter, 
and it far surpasses the other two varieties in the wealth and beauty of 
its flowers, which are of a rich golden colour, and for ornamental planting 
it should certainly be preferred to the other two. Its relative hardiness 
as compared with silver wattle has not yet been definitely ascertained, but 
there are indications that there is very little difference between them in 
that respect. Green wattle seed is scarce at present, but small quantities, 
not exceeding 14 lb. in weight, will be issued on application to fanners 
for trial. The cost will be Id. per oz., postage extra. 

It will, of course, not be possible to sow the seed before next su|ditner, 
but ground should be prepared now. 
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THE BOTANICAL SECTION. 


HOW TO SEOUltE GOOD SEED-MAIZE. 

By Joseph Burtt-Davy, F.L.S., Government Botanist. 

The Demand for Good Seed. 

To obtain heavy crops of good maize three things are requisite: 
(1) proper preparation of the soil, (2) high-grade seed, and (3) 
frequent cultivation. 

There is a growing demand among farmers for seed-maize of 
good quality; this is shewn by the number of enquiries we receive as 
to where the best qualities can be obtained. It is also recognised by 
leading farmers that it pays to give good prices for good seed, and 
there is no difficulty in disposing of it at 20s. and 25s. per muid. 
The American farmer is even more keen : he pays 40s. to 70s. per 
muid for really well-bred seed. 



This Department lias been approached recently with a view to 
importing such seed from America for sale to farmers. It is not 
desirable to use bulk lots of American seed-maize for several 
reasons. Of these I need only mention three: (1) The seed is apt 
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to deteriorate in transit; (2) the American harvest takes place at 
about the commencement of our spring season, so we could only 
obtain year-old seed; (3) as the maize-plant is peculiarly sensitive 
to climate and soil it takes two or three years for imported seed to 
become acclimatised, and by that time it would begin to deteriorate 
unless more than the ordinary care was given to it. Professor 
Hartley, an eminent American authority on maize-breeding, writes 
that because of differences in soil, climate and length of growing 
season, a maize improved in one locality does not afford the best seed 
for localities which are unlike it. 

An Opportunity for Enterprising Farmers. 

It is impossible at the present time to meet the local demand for 
well-bred Transvaal-grown seed-maize of the best quality, but there 
is no reason why we should not grow as good a quality here as is 
produced in America, or nearer home in Natal, and in sufficient 
quantity to supply every farmer in the country. 

The demand for good seed at good prices offers a fresh source 
of income to farmers who know how to produce it. But it requires 
skill, knowledge, and care, and it is only the well-trained farmer 
who will be able to grow maize suitable for seed purposes. The 
average farmer who has not the requisite training will find it more 
profitable to buy well-bred seed from the man who knows how at 
even 20s. to 30s. per muid than to attempt to grow it for himself. 
To supply the whole of the Transvaal a large quantity would be 
required, so there is ample scope for the enterprising farmer. Each 
part of the country having climate and soils differing from those of 
other districts should grow its own seed-maize bred from improved 
local strains or from improved varieties which have become 
acclimatised after being imported from other districts. 

Good Seed-Maize must be Well Bred. 

The demand for good seed has shewn itself in the efforts of the 
more enterprising farmers to select their own by picking out the 
biggest ears at harvest time, or by buying prise bags at agricultural 
shows. This is better than no selection, but the practical farmer soon 
sees that it brings him to a certain point but no farther. Why is 
this, and what more can be done? There are two good reasons: (1) 
A prize bag of maize may have been sifted from a bulk lot of very 
indifferent grain, and the largest grains are often produced on poor, 
ill-formed ears, giving a small yield per acre. These poor ears 
reproduce, to some extent at least, their own characters. It is well 
to remember that a large grain does not necessarily produce a good 
ear and a good yield, though good ears will generally reproduce good 
ears if they have not been crossed with poor ones. 

(2) The big ears, picked out at harvest, are more likely to 
reproduce their kind than shelled bags of large heavy sifted seed 
picked up at shows or merchants' stores. But, in an ordinary field 
of maize, the proportion of typically good ears is very small. I 
recently went carefully through fifteen acres of what appeared to he 
a fine crop of maize, running probably eighteen bags to the morgen. 
In the course of about an hour I could find only two plants which 
|p^d ; be considered ideal for seed purposes! And this was not the 
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ordinary crop of the country, but much above the average! I could 
not find 100 plants in an acre that were worth picking for seed, and 
an acre carries at least 8,000 plants. At this rate there would be 
80 poor plants to every good one, and as the maize plant is subject 
to cross-pollination, it is evident that every good plant is almost 
certain to have been crossed with one or more of the many poor plants 
with which it was surrounded: deterioration in the quality of the seed 
must follow . This deterioration would not show in the ear produced 
this year, but it will shoir in the next crop , and this explains why 
deterioration is constantly taking place where breeding is not 
practised. 

I propose now briefly to answer the question offered above: what 
more can be done? 


* * * * 


Plant-Breeding . 

What do we mean by plant-breeding ? The principles followed 
in the breeding of plants are much the same as in the case of animals 
— horses, cattle, sheep, pigs or poultry. The fundamental point is 
the determination of the ideal type and the constant selection of those 
male and female parents which approach that type as closely as 
possible. 

In the breeding of plants three principal methods are employed: 
hybridisation, cross-fertilisation and selection. Of these, selection 
occupies the most prominent place in general practice. 

The strict definition of the term hybridisation implies breeding 
from two parent plants belonging to different species or even genera, 
as, for instance, between wheat and rye. It is but little practised in 
the improvement of farm crops, and need not be further discussed 
here. 

By cross-fertilisation wc mean inter-breeding between plants of 
different “ varieties 9 9 or “races” of the same species, as between 
two kinds of maize. This will be discussed more fully a little 
further on. 

Selection. 

Selection may be roughly defined as the choice of suitable parents 
for the production of seed of the desired type, even when they belong 
to the same variety or race, for example, two parent plants of 
“ Hickory King.” Selection implies that there must be characters 
to choose from. Before outlining the method of breeding seed-maize, 
it will be well to mention the most important characters of a good 
type. 

Early Maturity. 

An important point for consideration in the Transvaal is early 
maturity. On the High Veld thousands of bags of maize are spoiled 
each year by early autumn frosts; last season was an exception in 
this respect. Deep ploughing and early sowing reduce the risk of 
loss from early frost, but, with every precaution in this direction, 
there is still need for early-maturing sorts which can be sown after 
the last date for sowing the late-maturing crops, and, in this way, 
increasing the total acreage for the season. 
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Unfortunately for our purposes, early maturity is generally 
correlated with light yield. We are trying to correct this, and expect 
to be able to do so in due course, but it is likely to be a difficult 
and slow process. 


Heavy Yield per Acre. 

With increased production, local prices cannot be expected to 
remain high. The price obtainable oversea is regulated by the size of 
the crops in North and South America, S.E. Europe and Egypt. Many 
Transvaal farmers complain that it does not pay to grow maize; that 
it is not a white man’s crop. Many others, however, grow maize at 
a comfortable profit; wherein lies the difference’' It is not altogether 
in distance from railway or market, but is mainly due to difference 
in yield per acre. One man harvests two muids per acre, and another 
twelve muids; the cost of ploughing and sowing is about the same 
in each case; it costs rather more to harvest twelve muidB than two, 
but the general total cost of production is nearly the same. At 8a 

S er muid one man gets 16s. per acre for his crop, and the other 
Bs. per acre; one says farming does not pay, the other is well pleased 
with his results. 

It is possible that with increased production the price will fall 
still lower than at present; the man who grows only two bags will 
then stop growing, except for his own home use, and the man who 
grows twelve bags per acre will find it necessary to grow si ill more 
on the same area. A farmer told me the other day that he did not 
think it possible to grow more than an average of 10 bags per acre 
(20 per morgen). But I know’ Transvaal farmers who, last year, grew 
19 bags per acre as the average over 20 acres of ground. Hartley 
states that good farmers frequently grow from 75 to 100 bushels of 
maize per acre. An American bushel of maize on Ihe cob weighs 
70 lbs; 75 bushels to 100 bushels would, therefore, be equivalent 
to 26 to 35 muid bags per acre. An American bushel of shelled 
maize must weigh (by statute) 56 lbs., which would be equivalent to 
21 to 28 muid bags per acre. Maximum yields are, of course, 
higher. He adds that a Pennsylvania farmer has been known to 
harvest no less than 100 bushels (23 muids) per acre during twelve 
successive years (excepting only two seasons), and that, in 1902, his 
average yield over 90 acres was 130 bushels or 36.4 muids. Our 
Transvaal records are pretty good, for, at Tzaneen, this Department 
has grown 35$ muids (127 bushels of shelled maize) per acre of 
Austin’s Colossal Yellow Dent, and at the Experiment Farm, Potchef- 
stroom, 33$ muids (120 bushels) of a white dent. 

This being the case there seems no reason why, given proper 
treatment of the crop, and with heavy-yielding varieties and well- 
bred seed, good fanners in the Transvaal should not raise an average 
of 20 muids (71 bushels) per acre; it is an ideal worth working for! 

Correlation of Characters. 

It is w’ell known among breeders both of plants and animals that 
certain characters arc more or less related to each other in certain 
individuals, and are inherited together. When a certain character 
is present in an individual, one is almost certain to find another 
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character present which is correlated with it. These correlations may 
be of several kinds; Webber divides them into four groups, which 
he has termed Environmental, Morphological, Physiological and 
Coherital. 

It is of great practical importance to the breeder to understand 
these correlations, for reasons which space will not allow us to discuss 
now . Suffice it to say that it is essential to a proper selection of 
parent plants that we should not only pick out those bearing good 
ears, but that, in addition, we must study the habit of growth of the 
plant, its stem, leaf and flowers. These have an important influence 
on the production of good grain. 

Desirable Stalks. 

The stalk represents the individual plant, and corresponds to the 
individual animal, the form and size of which are so carefully selected 
by stock-breeders. 

For a grain-maize (i.e. 9 not considering the question of ensilage), 
a desirable stalk should have no suckers or off-shoots, should have 
well-developed roots, be thick at the base and gradually tapering to 
the top, and bear a good ear; this should be a little below the 
middle point to reduce the danger of blowing down in a strong wind. 
For the same reason the stalk should not be too high; even in the 
Low Veld it is doubtful whether a height of more than 5 feet is 
desirable. 

Leaves. 

To produce the large amount of starch which is stored in a full 
ear, a large leaf is necessary; 14 to 16 blades is a desirable number, 
and, on wdl-grown plants, the blade of the middle leaf should be 
from 4 in. to 6 in. across. 


Ears. 

The shank of the ear should not be more than 4 in. or 5 in. long; 
some varieties and strains produce shanks of 9 in. to 12 in., which 
is a most undesirable character. 

An ear of cylindrical shape, well rounded at each end, gives the 
largest percentage of grain to cob; its kernels are also more uniform 
in shape. The cob should not be too large, nor yet too small, and 
it is a mistake to suppose that the thinnest cob possible is the most 
desirable; a fairly large cob will carry more grains than a very 
slender one. A more important point is the property of drying 
quickly and well, causing it to be of light weight and a bright, 
healthy colour; the number of rows should be uniform (8, 10, 12, 
etc.); the rows should be straight and with little space between; the 
grains should fit together compactly and be firm on the cob, and 
should be uniform in shape and length on all parts of the ear. A 
well-developed cob of Minnesota No. 13, one of the best bred varieties 
in the States, is shewn on Plate 42. 

I have heard many farmers suggest that it would be desirable to 
save seed from plants bearing two or three ears in order to develop a 
more productive race. Experience shows, however, that with most 
varieties it is preferable to grow one good ear per plant than two 
medium or poor ones; few plants seem able to develop two really 
good ears, and much effort is wasted in the attempt which might 
better be devoted to the production of one good ear. 
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Some local varieties show strong tendency for the sheath of the 
ear not to cover the end of the cob well. This is a bad defect, and 
should be bred out. It leaves the uppermost ovules and silks exposed 
to weather and insects, and badly filled ends result. 

The most desirable character of a seed-ear is its power to 
reproduce abundantly a good quality of ears, but this can only be 
finally determined by comparative growing tests. 

Desirable Grains. 

To again quote Professor Hartley: “ Length is a very desirable 
character for the grains of maize to possess, as it is by increased length 
in proportion to the diameter of cob that the percentage of grain is 
increased. Soft, chaffy grains, though long, or grains with prolonged 
chaffy caps, are not desired. It is much better to select for increased 
length of kernel than to select for small cob. Selecting for small 
cob results in reducing the size of the ear, and it is also an easy 
matter to reduce the size of the cob to such an extent that the pressure 
of the kernels causes the ear to break/’ The most desirable shape 
of grain, he adds, is that of a wedge having straight sides and edges. 
This shape admits of the kernels fitting together so compactly that 
little or no space is wasted. The germ, the most nutritious portion, 
and the portion in which is located the embryo plant, should be large, 
smooth and firm. 

I am aware that this American ideal excludes such broad types 
of grain as the Natal “ Hickory King/' and I am also aware that, 
to-day, “ Hickory King ” is considered one of the best selling types 
on the local market. But it does not necessarily follow that “ Hickory 
King” is the 2 iiost profitable type to grow. We need further 
information on several points in this connection before we can form 
a definite Opinion as to the variety that will pay best. If we can 
get the best price, combined with good yield, from the broad “ Hickory 
King,” that may be the best type for us to grow. But if we get, say, 
I()s. a muid for “Hickory King,” yielding 12 maids per acre, and 
only 9s. per muid for some other variety yielding 15 minds per acre, 
it will pay better to grow the 9s. variety, for it will sell for Igs. per 
acre (or £7 10s. per ten acres) more than the “ Hickory King?’ 

# * * * 

The Method Followed in Breeding and Selection. 

The first point to decide is the variety to be grown, for, as it 
takes some years to perfect a strain, it is desirable to select the one 
that is to be grown for an indefinite period. Owing to the fact that 
the pollen of one variety wall cross-fertilize (“ bastard ”) another 
variety growing within 400 yards of it, it is desirable to grow not 
more varieties than can be kept so far apart from each "other. During 
the past five years a great many of the principal varieties have been 
grown all over the country, and some ideas have been formed as to 
the sorts best suited to the district and the particular soil on the 
farm. 

Selection or Parent Ears. 

The strain having been chosen, it is necessary to fix in mind the 
ideal stalk, leaf, cob and shank, and to select 160 or more plants 
which come as close as possible to that type; these should be marked 
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conspicuously so that they will be found at harvest time* A field 
of from 15 acres to 30 acres should be chosen for selection. The 
time when the selection is made will depend partly on the object 
sought; if this be early maturity it will be desirable to go through 
the field when the first tassels and silks appear, marking all the 
earliest plants, provided they are desirable from other points of view. 
It will also be desirable to repeat the process when the first plants 
begin to ripen, because it does not seem to be the case that the 
earliest plants to flower are always the earliest to mature; this point 
needs further investigation, however. For ordinary selection for 
yield and quality the best time is probably when the ears are well- 
developed, and before the leaves have turned brown; at this stage 
the breadth and colour of the leaf can be observed to good advantage. 
Each selected plant should be marked with a conspicuous white label 
w'hieh will not be lost sight of when the leaves turn brown at harvest. 

The ears should be allowed to ripen well on the stalks; the stalks 
of the selected plants might be harvested and stooked by themselves 
to avoid delaying the rest of the harvest. When thoroughly dry, 
careful selection of the ears must be made, only 40 or 50 of those 
which come closest to the ideal being retained for the breeding plot. 
These should be weighed separately, wdien quite dry, and a record 
kept of the total weight and of the weight of shelled grain from 
each. 

The Breeding Plot. 

This should be so selected that the soil w r ill be typical of that on 
which the main crop will be grown. The same preparation should 
be given as for the main crop, no extra care or fertilizer being used. 
The object is to find out which plants will give the best results under 
normal conditions; if they do well, then they may he expected to 
do better on well fertilized soils. 

Isolation. It is absolutely necessary that the plot should be 
isolated at least 400 yards from any other sort or from strains of the 
same Any stray plants from previous plantings must be 

carefully rogued out before they have a chance to tassel. 

Size and sowing. The rows may be 200 ox more yards long and 
of exactly the same length. The seed should be sown on the principle 
of one row to each cob. After removing the tips and butts from the 
selected ears, the rest of the grain should be sown in a single row. 
It is better to drill the seed than to check-row it, as it is difficult to 
isolate suckers from main stalks when more than one plant occupies 
a place. Each row should be numbered consecutively and labelled 
with a stake at the end. With the seed left over from the rows three 
or four border rows may be planted all round the breeding plot to 
protect the plot to some extent from depredations. 

DETAS SELLING. 

It is important that the plants in any one row should not be 
allowed to pollinate each other, as this weakens and reduces the yield 
of the progeny. To avoid this the alternate half of each row (e.g., 
the upper half of rows 1, 3 and 5, etc., and the lower half of rows 
2* 4 and 6, etc.) should be detasselled as fast as the tassels appear. 
The detasselled plants will receive abundance of pollen from the- 
adjacent rows and they only will be used for seed. 
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As the plants begin to ripen, the earliest maturing or otherwise 
desirable types among the de-tasselled plants should be marked for 
use in the next year’s breeding plot. At harvest time the total 
number of fertile stalks and of barren stalks in each row must be 
counted. All poor and weak rows should be discarded entirely. The 
ears of all desirable stalks in the good rows are harvested separately 
and weighed, and the weights compared with those of the original 
ears. The balance of ears in each row are then harvested and weighed 
separately. The weights of the good and poor ears in each row 
together give the yield per row, which is found to vary considerably. 
From these figures we learn which are the best rows. Taking the ten 
best rows, the best ears of each are carefully examined, two or more 
grains of each are carefully measured and compared, and the ten 
best ears are selected from each row, making 100 ears in all; these 
100 ears are reserved for the breeding plot of the following year. 
After discarding the tips and butts, the rest of the grain from each 
is placed in a separate bag, labelled and kept in a vermin-proof tin 
ana occasionally fumigated with carbon bi-sulphide until the next 
sowing season. 

The Increase Field. 

The grain of the discarded ears of the best rows will si ill be 
better than the average seed on the farm, and if not sufficient to 
sow the main crop, is sown in a field by itself, called the increase 
field, which will furnish stock seed for the following year. 

Cro s s -Fertili s ation . 

The maize-plant is specially adapted by nature for cross¬ 
pollination, the male flowers being placed in a separate inflorescence, 
the “ tassels ” (Plate 43) situate some distance from the female 
flowers, the “silks” or “beards” (Plate 44); the former are 
raised on a long stalk in such a way that the falling pollen is wafted 
by the least movement of the air, away from the silks beneath, thus 
minimising the chances of self-pollination. * 

Self-pollination results in deterioration. Cross-pollination from 
plant to plant of the same variety, e.g “ Hickory King,” is essential 
to the production of the best seed. But cross-pollination between 
plants of different varieties ( e.g ., “Hickory King” with “Yellow 
Cango ”) is undesirable, and, except in rare cases, to be discussed 
later, should not be practised nor permitted. Varieties accidentally 
crossed are now met with all over the country; they produce sucn 
unevennesses in size, shape and colour as are absolutely detrimental 
to the production of a good selling grade, especially for the export 
trade. Even for mealie-meal for local use on the mines, mixed 
colours are disliked, as they do not produce that whiteness of meal 
the demand for which A is on the increase. 

There is a popular idea that by crossing two sorts of maize the 
result will be a hybrid combining the characters of the two parents. 
This may be the case with the first ear obtained from the cross, but it 
is not always the case in the progeny of the first generation. 
Experience shows, moreover, that even where it does occur, the 
second generation produces a great amount of variation from the 
hybrid, and unless scientifically guided efforts are made this variation 
will continue from generation to generation for an indefinite period* 
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Mendel^s law of heredity explains the reason for this mixture of 
characters, and shows how it may be avoided or how to make use of 
it. Cross-breds of unknown pedigree are difficult to deal with, and 
it may take years before they yield any desirable progeny. They 
should, therefore, be avoided and the work of improvement should 
be started with a fixed type. 

Cross-breeding should only be practised or permitted ichere the 
effect of crossing is understood; the object sought well-known , and 
the method well-planned . 

Mendei/s Law of Heredity. 

There are cases in which cross-breeding of varieties is essential 
to the attainment of certain ends, such as the adding of some desirable 
character to an already good type, for instance, earlier maturity to 
“ Hickory King ”; or for increasing the vigour of a good type.which 
may be somewhat lacking in this particular. 

In certain cases and under certain known conditions this can be 
done, and Mendel’s Law shows us how to attain the desired end. Let 
us take a simple example by way of illustration. Suppose that we 
have a very good early yellow dent (“ flat ”) maize which yields well 
and is in every way desirable except for the colour; in other respects 
it is better than any white variety grown on the farm, but the yellow 
colour limits the demand; let us designate this variety by the letters 
A Abb. Suppose also that we have a large white dent variety, which 
is much later, and, in all respects, inferior to the yellow'; let us 
designate it by the ietters aaBB. By crossing these two it is possible 
to mix their characters and then to separate them again in the 
progeny of the second generation in combinations differing from 
those of the parents and which can be accurately anticipated 
beforehand. 

When the tassels of the yellow- variety first appear, we remove 
those of three or four of the best plants, which are then labelled; 
when the silks of these de-tassel led plants are just ready to appear 
we tie large brown paper bags over the “ ears ” in such a w*ay that 
no stray pollen can reach them. We also collect in a bag the yellowr, 
dust-like pollen from one of the tassels of the w-hite variety. In 
about two days the bag is taken off each ear in turn, of the “ yellow.” 
plants and enough of the “ white” pollen is shaken on the “ silks ” 
to allow’ some to fall on to each thread of the “ silk ” ; the bag is 
then replaced. This w r ork is repeated tw r ice after an interval of about 
48 hours between each pollination. The bags are left on for a week 
or ten days after the final application of the pollen to allow the ears 
to fill out properly. 

When harvest-time comes the ears of grain from the labelled 
plants will usually be found to be coloured in varying degrees of 
yellowmess more or less like those of the mother-plant, but in many 
cases paler. 

First Generation (FI) Cross-Bred. 

These ears furnish the seed of the first (or “ FI ”) generation 
cross-bred; they are harvested separately, labelled and kept till the 
next sowing season. 

At sowing time a place must be selected for them which will 
be at least 400 yards removed from any other maize-plants. The 
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grain taken from each ear should be sown in separate rows, each 
row should consist of the grain from only one ear. The rows 
should be numbered with the number of the ear from which the 
grain has been take®, row 1 from ear 1, row 2 from mr 2, and so on. 
The rows and numbers may be repeated till the seed is exhausted, 
but a few long rows of each sort are better than many short ones. 

When the tassels begin to appear they must be removed from 
the alternate half of each row before any of the pollen has been 
shed, in order to avoid self-pollination; this must he repeated about 
three times as the tassels do not all appear at once. The simplest 
plan is to remove the tassels from, say, the upper half of the odd- 
numbered rows (1, 3, 5, etc.), and from the lower half of the evenly 
numbered rows (2, 4, 6, etc.) Bagging and hand-pollination will 
not be necessary in this case, provided the rows are—as already 
stated they should be—400 yards from any other maize plants. 
Pollen from the half rows which have not been de-tasselled will 
fecundate the de-tasselled plants on either side of them. 

Second Generation (F2) Cross-Bred. 

The ears obtained from these detasseled half-rows will furnish 
seed of the second (or “F2”) generation, and among these grains 
we ought to obtain the combination we are seeking, viz., a white¬ 
grained variety having the vigour and other desirable characteristics 
of the yellow-grained parent. But not all the plants obtained will 
be of this character; in fact, Mendel’s Law’ shows us that, where 
two pairs of characters are concerned, on an average only one out 
of sixteen individuals will have the desirable characters fixed and 
transraittable, and that only when dealing with a large number 
(some thousands) of individuals can we expect to secure even this 
proportion. 

It will be useful here to describe the other fifteen combinations 
which may be expected. 

Dominant v. Recessive Characters. 

To make the point quite clear, it is necessary to explain that 
certain characters are found to be dominant over others in the hybrid 
»(F1) generation, e.g. 9 colour in the maize grain is generally Dominant 
to whiteness, and that is why, in the first generation of a cross-bred 
between yellow and white, most of the grain is yellow, not white. 
Whiteness is, therefore, said to be Recessive to yellowness. Lateness 
-of maturity is, in some kinds of plants at any rate, dominant to 
earliness. There are other characteristics in the two parents which 
will have some effect on the progeny, but it will be best to deal only 
with these two pairs for illustration. 

Dominant characters . Recessive characters . 

AA * Yellowness. aa * Whiteness. 

BB = Lateness. bb=s£arlmess. 

Each character is represented in the see&fey two gametes 
/indicated by doubling the letters) in a combin«dp3|h of tftPO jpaira of 
characters there a te, therefore, eight gametes, a&l sixteen possible 
combinations into which they may fall. In the case of two pairs 
■'Vsrf characters Aa and Bb, the combinations would be *4 follows;-— 




Klfi*c< of t r»^«l>r(ili«ia<ioii in TOnizc 




Piute 43. l-'itr. 1. \'\ iIm o # 

Ears «>f Haize. 

Fi^. 1.- Pool* innn ot ear. Space* ton open. thereby reducing tin* yield jut acre. 
Fi.iT. 2. Minnesota No. IS Maize. A j_ r nod I'onn of ear. I*ut poor at tip. 











Plain 4fi. Fin. 1. Fit:. 2. Fiji. 3. 

Three* ITypea^of Maize. 

Fin. 1 . Drill Maize ( Zett way* indent ala). 

Fin. 2. - Flint Mui/.c (Zra ihhiis itahuafa). 

Fin'. Siena r Maizr {Zra Mays sarrharata'). 




J'latv 47. Fiji. 1. Fi- 2. Vi$. H. 

Two lew Varieties and a Hybrid* 

Fijr. 1.— North Dakota Maize (matured in JiN days'). 

Fijj. 2.— Minnesota No, I Ik A heavy viebler. 

Ki^r. ik- K Afoot of mixing Snpir and Flint varieties. 




Plate 48. 


The Malta Tklatle. 

{Centanrea melitenxh.) 

Recently introduced from the Mediterranean, and spreading near Pretoria* 








A of Velvet ItnuiK, 
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4 in which AA (yellowness) occur together; 

4 ,, aa (whiteness) ,, ,, 

4 ,, BB (lateness) ,, ,, 

4 ,, bb (earliness) ,, ,, 

The AA or “ Yellow ” Character. 

The four possible combinations of the “ AA 99 or “ yellow 99 
•character are: 

A A (yellowness) with BB (lateness); 


AA 

9 9 

„ Bb 

(lateness and earliness); 

AA 

9 9 

„ bB 

(earliness and lateness); 

AA 

9 9 

,, bb 

(earliness). 


The union of the characters b and B, or of B and b, produces 
the same result, so we may express the above combinations by the 
formula AABB-f 2AABb-f A Abb. 

The “ aa 99 or “ White ” Character. 

The same way the { ‘aa” or white character unites in the 
following combinations: 

aa (whiteness) with BB (lateness); 

aa ,, ,, Bb (lateness and earliness); 

aa ,, ,, bB (earliness and lateness); 

aa ,, ,, bb (earliness). 

This may be expressed by the formula aaBB *+ 2aaBb + aabb. 

The Remaining Eight Combinations. 

So far we have dealt only with those cases in which the AA or 
yellow character remains pure or unsplit, and the aa or white 
character remains equally pure. But Mendel’s Law shows that the 
combinations of ‘‘A” yellowness with “ a '* whiteness, and four 
other combinations, “a” whiteness with “A" yellowness, may 
occur. 

The resulting possible combinations would thus be 

Aa (yellowness and whiteness) with BB (lateness): 

Aa ,, ,, ,, ,, Bb (lateness and earliness); 

Aa ,, „ ,, ,, bB (earliness and lateness); 

Aa ,, ,, ,, ,, bb (earliness); 

aA (whiteness and yellowness) ,, BB (lateness); 

aA ,, ,, ,, ,, Bb (lateness and earliness); 

aA ,, ,, ,, bB (earliness and lateness); 

aA ,, ,, ,, ,, bb (earliness). 

It A is dominant to a, Aa is the same as aA, just as we saw that 
Bb is the same as bB. We may, therefore, express the result by the 
formula 2AaBB + 4AaBb + 2Aabb. 

The Nine Sets of Combinations. ^ 

Adding together the three sets of formulas, we obtain the 
following nine sets of like combinations; — 

AABB + 2AABb + AAbb; 
aaBB + 2aaBl> + aabb; 

SAaBB + 4AaBb + 2Aabb. 
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Mendel's Law further shows that, as a rule (subject, perhaps, to 
certain rare exceptions), the opposing (dominant and recessive) 
characters of a pair, as Aa (yellowness and whiteness), or Bb 
(lateness and ear]incss), do not remain permanently combined, but 
split apart in the succeeding or later generations. All the eases in 
which both dominant and recessive charades of either pair occur 
can, therefore, be considered as hybrid and unstable combinations 
(“ heterozygotes ") which will split up later. In other words, when 
we cross a yellow and a white or an early and a late variety together, 
we do not, usually, obtain a new and stable variety which is 
intermediate between them. 

Examining the above nine sets of combinations, we see that five 
of them, including twelve separate combinations, are heterozygote 
(as shown by the large and small letters together), and, therefore, 
unstable. Only four are composed of two pairs of like gametes and 
are, therefore, stable or fixed. Two of these are like the two parents, 
viz., AAbb, the yellow early, and aaBB, the white late. The other 
two are entirely new combinations, viz., “ AABB,” a yellow late, 
and “ aabb," a white early, the latter being the type ice sought to 
obtain from the start. We must remember, hovrever, that, on the 
average only one out of sixteen (6£ pei cent.) of the progeny will 
be of the desired type, and then only if we have a sufficiently large 
progeny in the second geneiation. 

To Propao m thf Nlw Tvpl. 

In order to propagate the new type, it will be necessary to grow 
it apart from all the iest, and to a\oid an} chame ol stray pollen 
falling upon it. It there is only one plant the silk shotild be bagged 
when it first appears and hand-pollinated three times with pollen 
from its own tassel. It two or more plants of the new type have 
been obtained, they ma\ be cross-pollinated between themselves to 
minimise the effect of in-breeding. All the progeny of the third 
(F3) generation will then be “ white earlies " if no accident has 
occurred. For future propagation these should be grown in a block 
at least 400 yards away from any other sort, and allowed to inter¬ 
breed, the moat robust plants only being selected for seed purposes. 

If we continue to propagate from the two which resemble the 
parents as regards the two pairs of characters, yellow' early and white 
late, we shall probably find that they show more vigour than do their 
parents, and unite other characters of the parents in varying 
combinations. It is sometimes found desirable to propagate these in 
place of the original parents, or to effect a cross back to the parent. 

Importance of Careful Choice of Parents. 

If the parents chosen for this purpose had been a “ yellow late " 
and a '* white early," and the object had been a “ yellow early," the 
result would probably. have been far less satisfactory. On the 
hypothesis that lateness is dominant to earliness, the result would 
have been as follows, viz.: — 

4 AaBb 
2 AaBB 
2 Aabb 
2 AABb 
2 aaBb 


} heterozygotes. 
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1 A ABB. Yellow late (like one parent). 

1 aabb. White early (like the other parent).. 

1 aaBB. White late; a new but undesirable type. 

1 AAbb. Yellow early, the new type desired. 

The difficulty would have arisen in isolating the desired type, 
for yellow being dominant to white in maize, it might be exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish AAbb from AABb, or, indeed, from any other 
heterozygote in which A (yellowness) occurs. 

It could be done, with scientific care, in the course of two or 
three more generations, by growing separately all the yellow grains 
produced in the F2 generation, bagging and hand-pollinating each 
with pollen from its own tassel, and discarding all the white grains 

1 >roduced. The yellow grains of the F3 generation would have to 
>e sown again separately, all the late plants cut out, and those 
remaining be again bagged and hand-pollinated with their own 
•pollen. Careful record would have to be kept of those plants which 
showed no splitting up into whites and yellows, lates and earlies, and 
if this w T ere found to hold till the F4 generation, it might be assumed 
that the AAbb type had been secured. 

It will at once be apparent that this is far more laborious and 
uncertain than the relatively simple isolation of the pure recessives. 
It is , therefore , of the greatest practical importance to the plant- 
breeder to know with scientific accuracy what characters are Dominant 
and what Recessive , and we are, at the present time, engaged on a 
series of experiments to determine these points. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SECTION. 



INSECT ENEMIES OF MEALIES IN THIS TRANSVAAL; 


By C. W. Howard, B.A., F.E.S., Government Entomologist. 


In view of the extensive preparations which are being made for 
tha exportation of mealies from the Transvaal, a study of the pasedi. 
pests of this cereal becomes a matter of prime importance. 
season was unusually unfortunate for mealie growers as far as pests 
were concerned. T\ese, in conjunction with the long continued 
drought during the latter part of the summer, have completely 
ruined the crops in many districts. 

The first pest to be noticed was the cutworm, which began to 
appear just as the young mealies came above the surface of the soil. 
They were eaten off several times in secession, necessitating a 
second and often a third replanting. Then, in November, the mealie 
stalk borers began to appear in such numbers as to injure from 
25 per cent, to 50 per cent, of the plants. There may be a tendency 
on the part of some to overestimate the injury done by this latter 
pest, which was considerably accentuated by the drought coming 
soon after it had made its appearance. 

We have received many letters asking for methods of combating 
this pest, and some dissatisfaction has been expressed because a$r 
recommendations have not been of such a nature as to be easily 
carried out. To successfully keep tfeese insects in check means that 
the farmer must revolutionise his faffy practice. It will mean much 
additional labour, but the methods to be mentioned have been 
successfully followed in other parts of South Africa and by some of 
our most progressive farmers in the Transvaal. There is no reason 
why they cannot be followed in the Transvaal. 

There are three important pests of mealies, which I will mention 
in order: — 

1. CUTWORMS OR MeST WoRMEN. 

Cutworms are usually noticed early in spring or summer when 
they destroy the young plants Ay cutting them off just at the surface 
of the soil. During the day the worms remain hidden in the soil at 
the base of the plants, only emerging at night to carry 6n their 
destructive work. Not only ^mealies are attacked, but also many 
garden and field crops, such$fjrtobacco, tomatoes, cabbage, potatoes 
and many wild plants and.ibises. 

The Transvaal suppollr many different species of these cuty 
worms, the life history of none of which have been carefully worked 
out. The life history, however, of the most important injurious ones 
seems to be more or less as follows: The dark-coloured, fat, greas^ 
looking worms, which we find early in spring, have spent the 'wintw 
hidden away in the soil as half-grofm caterpillars. With the 
growth of vegetation they emergetjfcm their winter quarters* begfer 
to eat, and soon reach full gftwfe. They then enter the reding or 
pupa stage in the $oi£, and, by^id-summei; (fe/ |^ adult moths v ^j&rg^' 
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These are dark-coloured, either greyish or brownish moths of from 
1 inch to 1£ inches in expanse, which only fly at night time, and 
are, therefore, seldom seen, except when attracted to lights. These 
moths soon lay their eggs upon their various food plants. The little 
worms hatch, and, being half-grown before winter, pass that period 
in a dormant condition in the soil. Some species may spend the 
winter as pupae in the soil, emerging early in summer and laying 
their eggs in grass and other plants. The resulting worms would 
then be ready to attack the young mealies when they sprout. 

* * * * 

The weak point in the life-history of these creatures is this 
dormant stag§ in the soil during the winter, whether as worms or 
pupa*, and it is at this time that remedies will be effective. For this 
reason we recommend fall or early winter ploughing. The ploughing 
should be deep, and the field left fallow all the winter. In this way 
all young cutworms will be buried and crushed, or else will starve 
for want of food, and there will be no grass or other plants left 
upon which moths can deposit eggs. By early winter the partly- 
grown cutworms have entered the soil to hibernate, or else have 
pupated in the soil* Beep ploughing at this time exposes them to 
the. action of the weather or else crushes them. Spring ploughing 
is too late as the worms have usually emerged and begun work before 
ploughing begins. 

A second point for consideration is the necessity of clean culture. 
As I stated above, these cutworms feed upon a great variety of plants, 
and if a field is allowed to be overgrown with grass and weeds of 
all sorts it becomes a perfect paradise in which they may develop 
in large numbers, whereas land kept clean and free of weeds furnishes 
less food for them, and they will be forced to migrate to other parts. 
Cultivation and the weeding of mealies is considered an essential 
practice in America, the country which takes first place in maize 
production, and the best farmers in South Africa are now following 
her example. A field covered with rubbish, such as old mealie 
stalks and weeds, furnishes a better hiding place for insects during 
winter, which condition will be obviated by fall or autumn ploughing. 

Thes^ recommendations about fall ploughing and cultivation are 
not idle dreams, on our part, but are recognised as good farming 
methods throughout the world. In South Africa, where we suffer 
so much from lack of rains, there is the greater need of following 
them. Fall ploughing leaves the soil soft and porous and aids in 
the retention of moisture. 

Just here, mention should be made of the usefulness of birds and 
fowls as insect destroyers. Birds have come prominently to our notice, 
recently, as locust destroyers. They are, probably, our most valuable 
natural ally in that connection, but we must not overlook their 
value as destroyers of other insects. The presence of all insect-eating 
birds should be encouraged about cultivated fields, as the number of 
insects destroyed by birds reaches an enormous number. A flock of 
fowls, if allowed to roam over a mealie field, and to follow after a 
plough, would scratch out and devour immense quantities of cutworms 
and other harmful pests. 

3 
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Another recommendation, of practical use, however, only in small 
gardens where plants are growing, before cutworms are noticed, is the 
poison bait. This is made by mixing one part of Paris green, or 
arsenic, to 26 lbs. of wheat-bran, or mealie meal, until it forms a 
thick paste. This should be placed on the ground—a spoonful near 
each plant. The cutworms prefer this to any other food. 

After land has been prepared for sowing, and before the mealies 
are above the surface, the cutworms may be cleared off by spreading, 
at intervals, handfuls of grass, lucerne, or other green vegetation 
which has been dipped in a strong solution of Paris green. As no 
other food is present, the hungry cutworms will eat this to their 
destruction before the crop is up. The poisoned grass may be 
scattered very thinly, and may be put in place just before nightfall, 
so that it will be fresh for the worms. All animals must be kept 
away from the lands thus treated. 


2. Mealie Stalk Borer or Mealie Grub (Sesamia fvsca). 

Considerable confusion seems to exist in the minds of many 
between this worm and the cutworm. For this reason the name 
mealie stalk borer is preferable, because it describes accurately the 
chief characteristic of the insect. (Plate 51.) 

Its presence is usually first noticed by the tops of the young 
plants withering and turning to a brown scorched colour, due to the 
heart being eaten out of the plant. These plants do not usually 
succumb, but, later, put out suckers, and attempt to regain their 
position in the field, but they seldom produce cobs. When plants 
are attacked, later in the season, they do not usually show any 
distinct signs, as they are then old enough and vigorous enough to 
resist the injury done. 

The adult insect is a dark brown moth with light smoky-coloured 
hind wings, and a wing expanse of about 1$ inches and about 1 inch 
long. These moths also fly only at night. They make their first 
appearance about the end of October, and continue through Jfovember 
and even to December, but are most plentiful about themiddle of 
November. The eggs are placed by the female moth, in Clusters, 
under the edges of the leaf sheaths, where they are protected from 
the rain and other enemies. The young worms which hatch out begin 
at once to eat into the plant, working towards the centre where they, 
later, form the long burrow. If the young plant entirely succumbs, 
the worm may emerge and go to another plant where it usually enters 
near the base. These worms reach maturity, pupate in the burrow, 
and the moths begin to emerge about the middle of January. Early 
in February they begin to lay their eggs on the inside of the leaf 
sheaths, selecting as before the young plants in preference to old 
stalks. The caterpillars of this second brood do not mature before 
the end of summer, but spend the winter in the old stalks. When 

S ring arrives they transform to pupae, and the moths emerge from 
e old stalks from the end of October onward. 

* * * * 

The winter stage of this insect is again the weak point where wo 
must concentrate our forces for success in combating it* All 
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measures must fee applied to Kaffir corn, teosinte, broom corn and all 
other sorghums, as well as maize, for all of these plants serve as its 
hOStS. 

The most important step is the destruction of all stalks of mealies 
and other plants mentioned during the winter. The present careless 
method employed by the farmer is to allow the stalks to remain on 
the land all through the winter under the plea that they will serve 
as food for his cattle. The mealie worms remain in the stalks 
unharmed by the cattle, for they are always at the base of the stalks 
and never near the top, and the moths emerge next spring ready to 
disseminate their species over the mealie lands. This practice is wrong 
for another reason, namely, that the stalks left standing are not at 
their best for feeding cattle. The same stalks, if cut and dried before 
completely dead, would have much more nourishment in them, and 
would make better forage. This method of cutting the stalks at 
harvest time, stacking them up to dry, and then feeding them to 
cattle is extensively carried out in America. Any worms left in such 
stalks would be destroyed during the winter, hut care must be taken 
to see that all roots and stubble left in the field are ploughed in and 
covered deeply, or pulled out and burned, because the worms prefer 
to spend the winter as low down in the stalk as possible. 

The other alternative is to gather all the stalks before the middle 
of winter and burn them. The ploughing-in of stalks is frequently 
recommended, but very few people in South Africa plough deeply 
enough to make this method practicable. Unless all stalks can be 
completely and deeply covered moths will undoubtedly emerge. 

Rotation of crops is often of value. It is well known that when 
mealies are planted at some distance from lands where they were 
grow r n during the previous season, they are more likely to be free from 
infestation. Therefore, during the coming season, new mealie lands 
should be made at some distance from the old ones, planting the lands 
to some other crops not related to mealies, such as potatoes or manna. 

* * * * 

Mealies should be planted as late as possible so as to avoid the 
first brood of moths and yet have time to come to maturity. This 
date is well known in the different sections of the Colony. By this 
time most of the moths will have perished or laid their eggs on other 
plants, and the crop wall escape extensive infestation. This fact has 
been long recognised by our farmers, but a slight improvement might 
be advantageously adopted, i.e., the planting of a, few rows of mealies 
very early, say, early in October. These will act as a trap for the 
early moths to oviposit upon. By December 1st they should be pulled 
up and burned so as to destroy all worms which they may bo 
harbouring. 

One of my colleagues in another part of South Africa has recently 
suggested that we might wipe out this pest by all of our farmers 
co-operating and agreeing not to plant any mealies for one season. 
The reason advanced for this is that during the late war very few 
mealies were planted and the pest nearly died out; since then it has 
taken up to the present year to become excessively destructive in the 
Orange River Colony and in the Transvaal. It is certainly true that 
the insect has been increasing in numbers yearly for the last five or 
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six years, and the reason given may be the true one; but, personally, 
I hardly care to recommend such a drastic step as that of not planting 
mealies for one or two seasons. I have no doubt that it would be 
effective, if carried out thoroughly, but it would be necessary to have 
the co-operation of the whole of South Africa which would be 
impossible. Furthermore, it would mean not only a suspension in the 
planting of mealies, but Kaffir corn, teosinte, sorghum and all related 
plants. If the methods which I have recommended could be carried 
out simultaneously by all farmers the result would be quite 
satisfactory. 

* # # # 

3. Cob Worm or Beard Grub (Heliothis armiger ). 

This third pest of mealies might easily be confused with the 
mealie stalk borer wdien only its habits are considered. It seems to 
confine itself mostly to the cobs, eating away the soft milky kernels 
before they become hard, and is always concealed by the husks about 
the cob. The larva of the stalk borer is also often found in the cob, 
but the two are easily distinguished. The stalk borer is usually of 
a pinkish or creamy colour with a very small black spot on the side 
of each segment, while the cob worm is greenish or brownish with 
stripes of darker colour extending the full length of the body. 

This cobworm feeds upon many other plants such as tomatoes and 
cotton, and as a pest of mealies it cannot be considered in the same 
rank as the two other mentioned insects. (Plate 51, fig. 5.) 

There are several generations each year, the last spending the 
winter as pupae in eartliern cells in the soil from which the moths 
emerge early in spring, so that fall or early winter ploughing, as 
recommended for cutworms, is the most practical remedy. 

Summary. 

Stated briefly, the methods which the farmer must follow to keep 
in check these formidable enemies of mealies are as follows: — 

1. Fall (autumn) or early winter ploughing for cutworms and 
cob worms. 

2. Clean culture, obtained by frequent cultivation of mealie 
lands, for cutworms. 

3. Burning, for mealie stalk borer, of all mealie stalks, including 
the roots, before the middle of winter, or cutting of stalks at harvest 
time and drying theiq for cattle food. These stalks must be fed up 
before spring, and all roots and stubble removed from the land and 
burned before mid-winter. 

4. A trap crop of mealies should be planted early in October, but 
the main crop as late as possible to avoid infestation by the early 
moths of the stalk borer and yet have time to come to maturity during 
the growing season. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL SECTION. 


THE PEACH IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


By R. A. Davis, Government Horticulturist. 

The coloured plate which is shown at the commencement of 
this issue is one of the very best of the cling stone varieties. 
The originals were grown in the garden of the Hon. E. P. Solomon, 
at Parktown, Johannesburg, where the writer had the pleasure of 
seeing the finest selection of yellow peaches he has met with in 
South Africa. In fact, it is extremely improbable that any have been 
produced either in Cape Colony, the Orange River Colony, or the Transvaal 
which were as a whole as line in colour, size, quality, and flavour. One of 
the remarkable features of this collection is that it consists of varieties 
which are usually classed as failures in this Colony. The kinds which 
were doing so well were Poster, Elberta, Early and Late Crawford, Newhall, 
Mary's Choice, Sal way, and that illustrated, u Sellar’s Golden Cling.” This 
group contains the majority of the best yellow peaches known to 
horticulturists. One naturally enquires how it is that these varieties, 
usually not desirable here, have proved such a success in this particular 
instance. The reply is that in this case a combination of favourable 
circumstances were present, embracing first an almost perfect peach soil, 
secondly a fair amount of shelter, and thirdly the right climate, and this 
can only be attained in the Transvaal at a certain altitude. Complaints 
have been frequently made to the writer that some kinds of peaches have 
not borne fruit in certain districts, and as a rule the trees imported from 
Cape Colony have been the most severely condemned. In many cases the 
owners of these trees were ihemselves to blame, having purchased trees 
possibly in an indiscriminate manner from the description given of the 
fruit in a nursery catalogue without having taken the trouble to find out 
whether the kinds selected were suitable to High Veld or Low Veld, or, 
what means the same thing, to a temperate or sub-tropical climate. 

Now it cannot be too clearly pointed out that most of the “ imported ” 
varieties of peaches hailing from Cape Colony are not suited to our wanner 
districts. They have their origin largely in Europe and the temperate 
portions of North America, and aTe quite unsuitable on that account foT 
planting at any altitude, let us say, as low or lower than that of Pretoria. 
On certain portions of the High Veld they succeed fairly well, much 
depending on the soil and situation in which they are planted. Portions 
of the Witwatersrand, Heidelberg, Krugersdorp Districts, and the country 
generally south of a line drawn from Lichtenburg on the west through 
Johannesburg to Belfast on the east, are more suitable to the usual 
imported varieties of peaches than are the warmer districts of the Colony. 
Even in the section named there are many spots where a tropical variety 
of peach will thrive exceedingly, whilst the kinds suitable for a temperate 
climate with a fairly moist atmosphere are a failure. It has been pointed 
out previously in these pages that within the past few years the adoption 
of the Chinese strain of peaches has proved a great success in the Middle 
and Low Veld, and that there is now no question but that peach trees 
with well established habits of regular bearing may be obtained tfitjhin the 
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borders of our own Colony. It is a pleasant duty to chronicle the £acb 
that within the past two years no less than seven kinds have been originated 5 
in the Transvaal which appear to be able to adapt themselves- to the 
conditions which exist in both extremes of our climate. Particulars of 
these will duly appear later on, when the Government nurseries and local; 
producers have a supply of these trees for sale. One of the most successful 
of these is a chance seedling raised by Mr. Austin Brook, of Siliverton, near 
Pretoria. It bids fair to rival the early Crawford in size,. quality, and 
flavour, and has the merit of bearing heavily and regularly in a climate 
which may be classed as distinctly sub-tropical, and where the Early 
Crawford type is practically useless. It has hitherto been a matter of 
extreme difficulty to obtain a yellow free stone peace of first class quality 
with regular fmiting habits in the Transvaal. With the advent of the 
“ Brook,” as this new fruit has been named, a good peach which will bear 
comparison with some of the best imported kinds lias been secured, and 
the public at large are indebted to its originator, who lias generously placed 
the whole of the available cuttings from this tree at the disposal of the 
Department for the present season. 

Whilst on the subject of the suitability of different kinds to different 
climates, it must not be forgotten that there are a few—and only a few— 
of what may be called Temperate Zone peaches which will fruit with 
some degree of regularity and thrive generally in our warmer districts. 
Amongst these Dr. ITogg stands out pre-eminently. This is somewhat 
singular, as this peach is purely an English variety, and has only been 
grown in South Africa for a comparatively short time. Some one or two 
others, which are undoubtedly seedlings, probably originating in Cape 
Colony, may be named, such as Early and Late Constants. 

It is fortunate that there are some good Transvaal peaches which can 
also apparently adapt themselves to a very wide range of climate ; chief 
amongst these comes the St. Helena or Transvaal Yellow, an excellent 
cooking and canning fruit, but of little use for eating out of hand. The 
White Cling and Mooi Nooi are also in this category, and it is surprising 
to what a fine size these attain if the necessary attention is given to pruning 
the trees and thinning the fruit properly. 

It is only right to warn our readers that the Sellar’s Cling Peach 
shown here is not recommended for general planting by this Department. 
It is given merely as an illustration of one of the most notoriously shy 
bearers, planted in an ideal situation, and carefully tended, having so 
appreciated its surroundings as to make a decided change for the better in 
its fruiting habit. A summary of the above amounts to this :— 

That for the Middle and Low Veld Districts the Chinese strain of 
peaches, together with some originated in the Transvaal and a few imported 
kinds, are the best and most reliable bearers. 

Pot the High Veld many of those imported from Cape Colony are 
successful, together with those generally known as Transvaal varieties. 

Pull information as to varieties suitable for certain districts may be 
obtained on application to the Department. 
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THE TOBACCO SECTION. 


NOTES ON TOBACCO. 

By J. van Leenhoff, Chief of the Tobacco Division. 


It will be of interest to readers of the “ Journal ” to know that some 
valuable results have been obtained from our work at Rustenburg, 
Barberton, and Pretoria, as well as from various experiments on private 
farms, all of which will doubtless prove of value to the tobacco industry. 
I propose to issue articles at the proper season from data obtained. 
For instance, at the present time the farmer should be considering what 
soil to .select for planting his next season’s crop of tobacco, and how and 
where to prepare his seed beds, and so this article will deal with these 
matters. Later, as the season advances, the Ireatment of seed beds, 
transplanting, topping, harvesting, curing, seed production, etc., will be 
discussed. 

Tobacco Soils. 

Before engaging in the business of tobacco growing, the prospective 
planter should ascertain whether he has suitable land for the purpose, 
and, if so, for what class of tobacco it is best adapted. Texture and the 
structure of the soil have a marked influence on the character of the 
tobacco produced. 

Tobacco can be grown on a great variety of soils. Soils containing 
large quantities of sand offer better drainage than clayish soils. Sandy 
soils are, however, poor in plant food, and the plants thereon often 
suffer badly during a drought, as such soils retain very little water. 
Sandy loams are more satisfactory, for whilst containing sufficient 
sand to provide the necessary drainage, they possess clay, holding moisture 
well, also vegetable matter, besides usually richer in plant food. 

The ideal soil is a sandy loam with a clay sub-soil about one foot 
in depth. These soils contain a larger amount of plant food, and the 
sub-soil prevents this from washing down into the lower layers of the 
soil, where it would be out of reach of the roots. Fertilisers should be 
used in tobacco growing, and therefore the soils which are most retentive 
are usually the best. 

Tobacco fields, especially those on heavy soils (such as the so-called 
turf soil and red clay soils in the Transvaal) should always be thoroughly 
drained. During the season 1906-7 a large percentage of the tobacco 
crop planted on this turf soil was lost owing to standing w r ater. The 
plants were soaked in water and beyond the reach of the oxygen from 
the air, since water excludes the air from the soil and so tends to smother 
the roots. The remedy, of course, is to drain those portions of the 
field which are too wet. However, in a dry season like 1907-8 the 
heavier soils have generally given better results on account of their 
greater water-retaining capacity. 

The tobacco plant will not endure a very wet soil, such* as, for 
instance, turf soils in the wet season; at the same time the crop requires 
a fairly large amount of moisture in a dry season. On poor, open and 
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sandy soils it is often difficult to maintain a sufficient supply of moisture, 
especially just after transplating. Thorough cultivation is, of course, a 
good Remedy. 

Humus, i.e., decayed vegetable matter, is another important factor 
in retaining moisture. This may be increased by ploughing under 
stable manure, leguminous crops, leaf mould, etc. 

In an open porous soil humus tends to fill up the spaces between the 
sod grains, and helps to make such soils more compact. The humus acts 
as a great sponge, and absorbs large quantities of water, so that during 
a droughl it aids in retaining moisture. In many soils humus is just 
as essential as cultivation. 

It lias been proved on our Experiment Station at Barberton that 
an excellent tobacco crop can be grown on a sandy loam by the thorough 
preparation of the land. During the growing season we had practically 
no rain, and did not possess any facilities for irrigation, and only a small 
dressing of lime was applied. Plate No, 52 shows a crop of cigar filler and 
binder tobacco. Plate No. 53 a crop of heavy shipping tobacco, which it 
is hoped may become a good article in Ihe British Navy. 


Most of the Transvaal soils adapted for tobacco culture contain a 
rather small amount of plant food, very little humus, and are also poor 
in lime, with, perhaps, the exception of the iurf soils. Plant food and 
humus must therefore be supplied in some form. 


Stable manure is usually richer in nitrogen than in potash or 
phosphoric acid, and hence is not a well-balanced fertiliser for tobacco. 
At the same time, where quantity rather than quality is desired, it answers 
the purpose quite well. 

Stable manure is not only valuable in providing plant food, but it 
also retains the moisture in the soil, besides setting free potash, which is 
largely used by the tobacco plant. 

The best time to apply stable manure j* wt the end of the summer, 
say March or April, or even earlier, so that, witli the help of the late 
rains, it may thoroughly decompose in readiness for the following season’s 
crop. 

The question of tobacco fertilisers is an important one. Transvaal 
soils are usually poor, and this being the case plant food must be supplied. 
Artificial manures are costly, and must therefore be applied economically. 
These manures can be applied just before transplanting, say, about 
September or October. This subject will be dealt with at greater length 
in a later article. 


In preparing the soil for tobacco crops, it is well to begin one or 
two years before the land is required. By a rotation of crops, and by 
sowing legumes, if not sufficient stable manure is at hand, such as velvet 
beans, lupins, cow-peas, etc., the land can be greatly improved, and if these 
crops are turned into the soil and allowed to decompose, a large amount of 
humus will also be added. Many Transvaal soils, when treated in this 
manner, and with the aid of chemical fertilisers, will yield good tobacco 
crops. 
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1 would like to quote an extract from my previous article in 
connection with the use of the old tobacco stalks and roots as manure. 
It should not be forgotten that the stalks and roots of the tobacco plant 
naturally contain a large proportion of the necessary plant food. 

Boussingault, the well-known French chemist, found half a century 
ago that the quantity of carbon, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
taken away by 30,000 tobacco plants, including stems and roots, was 
equal to 212,488 pounds of stable manure. But as only the leaves arc 
required for the market, the stems, etc., can be given back to the soil. 

The leaves of this crop weighed about G.O00 lbs., and contained :— 

lbs. 

Nitrogen .. .. .. .. 274 

Phosphoric* acid. . . .. . . . . 44 

Potash .. .. .. . . . . 170 

while the remainder of the crop, composed of stems and roots, contained :— 

lbs. 

Nitrogen .. .. .. .. .. 508 

Phosphoric acid . . . . . . . . 184 

Potash.702 

Consequently, farmers will readily understand the great value of 
turning the steins and all the residue hack into the soil, as it will supply 
more than three times the weight of fertilisers which the leaves have 
taken from the field. This is very important for the tobacco farmer, and 
he should plough the land immediately after harvesting, so that he may 
use the roots, etc., as a fertilising material. He should also return the 
steins to the soil after he has stripped off his tobacco, these being first cut 
into small pieces and mixed with stable manure, if the latter is available. 
If, however, the crop had been attacked by disease, which is often the case 
on the best loose tobacco soils in this country, the stalks and roots should 
be burnt and the ashes collected and applied to the soil just before 
transplanting. By burning, the nitrogen is lost, but the potash and 
phosphoric acid, which are of great value, will be retained in the ashes. 

The first ploughing should be deep, and if the land is underlaid with 
a clay sub-soil, which comes near the surface, it will be necessary to use 
a sub-soil plough to break up this hard layer, so that a greater feeding 
surface is supplied to the roots. This will provide better drainage, and 
at the same time help to retain moisture in the soil during a drought 
If the soil is at all rough it should be thoroughly pulverised before 
planting out the tobacco. 

The soil must be kept mellow, moist, and absolutely free from weeds. 
Sometimes the weeds begin growing under the roots of the tobacco, where 
they cannot be destroyed by the cultivator. In this case hoeing must 
be resorted to, and this should be done as soon as the weeds appear. A 
perfect mulch should be kept on the surface all the time, never allowing 
it to become hard or crushed, by maintaining such a mulch, moisture 
is retained in the soil. 

Plate No. 54 shows well prepared and cultivated land at our 
Experiment Station near Pretoria. This land was constantly cultivated, 
and, as will be seen, the soil is well pulverised and free from weeds. 
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The number ofcultivations after transplanting will depenjt * good de$l 
Sttpon the season and conditions. It is impossible to state just how often’ 
ifoe sho uld cultivate. Usually once a week is not too often. The land' 
ghould be cultivated just as soon as possible after every shower of rain. 
'Thl^cultivator should have many small teeth in preference to a few large : 
f ones! One of the best cultivators for tobacco is the Planet Jnr., although 
there are, of course, many other makes which are quite satisfactory. 

When there is excess of rain on soils of heavy texture, cultivation 
should not be applied too frequently, foj^ working the soil under these 
conditions tends to increase its plasticity and tenacious character, leading 
to the foundation of hard clods. 

Thorough cultivation is a most important matter, and I am afraid 
the majority of Transvaal farmers do not realise this. They appear to 
be under the impression that all that is necessary is to keep the field 
free from weeds, and although this must be done, yet the retention 
of moisture in the soil is even of greater importance. 


Seed Beds. 

Although there is still ample time for sowing tobacco seed, a few 
photographs of the seed beds which were made by this division last 
season and have been successfully used, may be of value. 

Plate No. 55 shows our beds at Barberton, season 1906-7. 

Plates Nos. 56 and 57 show our seed beds at Skinner’s Court, Pretoria, 
last season. Great care had to be taken in the preparation of these beds, 
as they were used for raising cigar wrapper tobacco, and this seed only 
germinates with great difficulty. 

As I stated in my previous article, seed beds are generally made too 
early in the Transvaal, especially in the higher altitudes. 

For instance, seed beds made in April and May, which have to resist 
the cold months of June and July, cannot make any progress in growth if 
not well protected, and if germination and growth take place in the winter 
months, the young plants are exposed to the night frosts. Violent 
irrigation is also very harmful and a principal cause of the many infected 
plants in the seed bed and in the field. It makes a great difference, 
however, if one starts at the higher altitudes in the latter end 
of September and the beginning of October with transplanting, 
when irrigation is at one’s disposal. In this case, of course, 
the seed must, so to say, be forced by sowing it in well 
prepared and manured soil, in so-called hot beds made of wooden frames 
and covered with straw, canvas or oil-paper, which latter is very much to 
be recommended. By closing these covers overnight the warmth is 
retained and the germination is also accelerated by keeping the seed bed 
dark. Watering should be done by hand, at first with an air spray 
pump (until the plants are about a quarter of an inch high), in order to 
prevent the strong jets from the watering-can making smalV canals in the 
seed beds, and the quantity of water must be carefully controlled. 

On some farms I have found seed beds lying below the level of the 
^surrounding ground, so that water was actually led on to the beds. 
.-Apiongb this may assist gemination, the final results art vary hawsful. 

it will be seen that in the centre of theseedbedetheseedlin^ 
have aS died off. The plant* have been practically drbwtred, and the seed 
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ha^ been sown too thickly. But on the edges of the bed where the 
seedta®# mamged to obtain sufficient space, aiT, and light, and were not 
affected by excess of water, on account of the ground being slightly higher, 
they did very well. 

The better plan is to have the seed beds raised a little above the 
surrounding ground, so that the water is easily drained off. 

* * * * 

A good way of preparing seed beds, which may be taken in hand 
in the early winter, is as follows :— 

Choose a spot sheltered as far as possible from the cold winds. Winds 
dry out the seed beds, and it will be found difficult to keep the soil moist 
enough for germination and growth. The best soil is a rich sandy loam, 
containing a rather large percentage of sand and humus. A well worked 
garden soil is the most suitable, but if this is not available, and only new 
ground can be had, the latter should first be well worked. 

The next step is to mark off the beds. These should be three 
or even four feet wide, and as long as required ; 50 feet or 100 feet 
long will be found a convenient size. The beds should then be marked 
off, with 1 ft. paths as divisions between them. If there is sufficient 
land available the paths could well be 2 ft. or even 3 ft. wide, so that 
the beds are easier to get at. The top soil, to a depth of, say, 10 inches, 
should be removed, and a layer of 5 inches of fresh stable manure placed 
at the bottom. The soil taken out, after having been mixed with well- 
rotted stable manure leaf mould, or any other well decomposed vegetable 
matter, should then be replaced on top. The soil must be pulverised as 
much as possible. 

* * * * 

When the beds have been well prepared, as descibed above, they should 
be thoroughly wetted. Weeds will then appear, and these should be all 
pulled out before the seed is sown, so that there is not so much weeding to 
be done after the seedlings have come up. When this has been done, 
and the bed is quite ready, having been wetted again, the seed should 
be sown on the wet soil. After sowing, a little pure sand can be thrown 
over the beds to prevent the caking of the top soil, this also tends to keep 
moisture within reach of the seed. 

The quantity of seed to be sown is an important matter. To raise 
good, strong, healthy plants it is better to sow too little than too much 
seed. I consider it advisable to use no more than one ounce of seed for 
one hundred square yards. In some oases it might be wise to use only 
one ounce for 150 square yards of soil. The seed, before sowing, must be 
mined with about one hundred times of its own weight of fine ashes, 
Ktealie meal or fine dry earth. After it has been sown, the seed should 
be lightly pressed into the soil with a light roller, or by patting down the 
earth with a wooden plank. 

Although at first the seedlings must be protected from the cold at 
night time and from the hot sun during the day by means of shade covers, 
the seedlings will soon become stronger and healthier when they are 
alowed sufficient light, air, and moisture by gradually taking off the 
shade. The shade afforded must become less and less as the seedlings 
grow, so as to harden the plants and prevent their becoming weak and 
i«f stemmed, and thereby lew able to stand the shock of transplanting 
ihid to resist disease. 
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USEFUL FACTS AND FIGURES FOR FARMERS. 


THE PULSE. 

The pulse is the throbbing of an artery. By it is determined the 
heart's action and also the condition of the nervous system. * In the 
horse, the pulse is usually taken where the submaxillary artery winds 
under the lower jaw. By standing at the left side of the horse's head 
and running the finger gently along the lower jawbone, the artery will be 
felt just at the front edge of the large muscle at the side of the jaw. In 
taking the pulse of a cow, the person stands on the left side of the animal, 
but takes the pulse of the right jaw by reaching over the neck. In the 
dog and the sheep the pulse is usually taken from the femoral artery, 
which comes down close to the bone on the inside of the hind leg. 

In health, the pulse feels full, round and regular as it throbs against 
ihe finger. It varies in frequency in the different animals as follows:— 

Beats per minute. 

.30 to 40 

.40 to 50 

.70 to 80 

.70 to 90 

* # •* 'k 

The pulse beats more rapidly in young animals than in old. 
Excitement and exercise also increase its rapidity. The pulse varies 
not only in rate, but also in quality. The pulse may be “ hard that is, 
the artery wall is not easily depressed by the finger. A “ quick " pulse 
is one in which the beat comes up suddenly ; but this does not necessarily 
imply a greater number of beats per minute. In fact, a quick pulse 
may be an infrequent one. A “ slow ” pulse is the opposite of the quick, 
the beat coming up very gradually against the finger. A “soft” pulse 
is the opposite of the hard. It is easily compressed by the finger. An 
“ irregular ” pulse beats unevenly—very rapidly for a time and then very 
slowly. An “ intermittent " pulse drops a beat regularly, as, for instance, 
if every fourth beat be wanting. 

* * * * 

The different conditions of the pulse are often strong symptoms of 
certain diseases. A soft pulse indicates bronchitis; a slow, full pulse, a 
disease of the brain ; and intermittent pulse, heart trouble. An irregular, 
faint, and fluttering pulse also denotes weak heart action. A hard, quick, 
bounding pulse usually indicates acute inflammation. By practice the 
veterinarian becomes very skilful in diagnosing disease by means of the 
pulse.—(“ The Care of Animals."—Mayo.) 


Horse 

Cow 

Sheep 

Dog 


APPLICATION OF FARMYARD MANURE. 

A man will load from 20 to 25 yards of well-rotted dung per day, and 
from 15 ip 20 cubic yards of fresh dung per day, while 16 yards will form 
a fair da\ T $ work for a man to spread from heaps in the field. The 
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number of horses required will depend on the distance of the manure heap 
from the field and the state of the roads. If the distance does not exceed 
one-quarter of a mile, two men loading will probably require three horses 
and carts, two drivers, and two to three men in the field spreading. 

* * * * 

Table showing the number of loads required per acre, according to the 
distance between each heap, and the number of heaps into which each 
load is divided :— 


Heaps per load. 


Distance of heaps 


Four 

Five 

Six 

Eight 

apart. 


loads. 

loads. 

loads. 

loads. 

Yards. 


per acre. 

per acre. 

per acre. 

per acre. 

5x5 


48 

3 8 bn 
32 

32 

24 

5x6 


40 

27 

20 

6x6 


. . 33 

27 

2214 

17 

6x7 


. . 29 

23 

19 

14i/ 2 

7x7 


24po 

20 

16 V‘> 

12 

7x8 


211/7, 

17 

141/7 

10i/ 2 

8x8 


19 “ 

15 

121/7 

9y 2 



Jje ifc sfc 




To find the number of loads required 

for any other distances, divide 


4,840 (square yards==one acre) by the product of the two distances in 
yards between the heaps multiplied by the number of heaps per load. For 
example:—Required the number of loads per acre, supposing each load 
to be divided into seven heaps, and the heaps four yards apart; then 
4,840 4 X 4'X 7 = ViV =“ 43J, the number of loads required.—(“The 

Agricultural Surveyor and Estate Agents Handbook."—Tom Bright.) 


TESTING “ HIGH CLASS ” GUANO. 

(a) Colour should resemble that of coffee and milk. If too grey, it 
is earthy ; if too brown, it contains an excess of water. 

(b) Taste.—Strong, salt, piquant, caustic. 

(c) Smells strongly. Varies with degree of dampness. (The strong 
smell of damp guano is due to carbonate of ammonium). 

(d) Consistency.—Oily to the touch. In small grains, though some¬ 
times adhering in large pieces. If rich in urates, will appear shining 
and crystallised when broken across. 

(e) Flame.—Will blaze up quickly, if good, and leave residue of 
charcoal ashes.. There is less charcoal in guanos poor in organic matter. 

(f) Mixed with quicklime, ought to give strong evolution of ammonia. 

(g) Weight about 60 to 70 lbs. per bushel. 

—(“ Agricultural Notebook/ 5 —McConnell.) 


HOW TO ADJUST A PLOUGH. 

Hitch the team as close to the plough as possible, and hitch to the 
lowest hole in the clevis. Start the plough and note whether the. furrow 
is sufficiently deep; if not, hitch higher, one hole at a time, until the 
plough cuts at the right depth. If the furrow-slice is turned over flat, 
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and a lap or rolling furrow is desired, it may be because the furrow ie too 
wide in proportion to its depth ; to correct this, the clevis must be moved 
to the left. If the furrow stands too nearly on edge it is narrow in 
proportion to its depth; move the clevis to the right. A plough that is 
properly adjusted should run in the soil for some distance without being 
held, cutting a furrow of even depth and width, provided the soil is 
free from stones and other obstructions. If it will not do this either 
the plough is a poor one, or, what is more likely, it is not correctly 
set up or adjusted. When it runs all right, lower the beam wheel until 
it just touches the surface. Thus adjusted, the plough will do its best 
work as easily as it can be made to run .—(“ Soils.”—S. W. Fletcher.) 


TO PROTECT PEAS AND BEANS FROM RATS, MICE, AND BIRDS. 

Damp the seeds slightly, then place them in a shallow dish, and 
sprinkle lightly with an incrustation of red lead in powder, stir with a 
stick until all the peas are coated with the powder, then sow in the 
ordinary way, using an old glove to keep the hands free of the powder. 
When the succulent shoots are attacked above ground by birds string black 
cotton along the rows several inches above the growths; five or six lines of 
cotton will be ample, and should be supported at intervals along the rows 
by means of short sticks or curved pieces of board, with nails driven in at 
intervals whereon to attach the thread .—(“ The Horticultural Notebook.” 
—Newshara.) 


FATTENING CHICKENS. 

The following is the Canadian fattening experience boiled down in a 
practical way:—The most profitable period for fattening is four weeks. 
Don’t overfeed the first week. Remove food left over. After first week 
give them all they will eat. Feed twice a day. Grain should be ground 
very fine. Skim milk makes flesh and whitens it. Use a little 6alt, and 
supply water and grit. Feed tallow the last ten days, mixed hot with 
ground grain, beginning with one pound tallow to seventy or one hundred 
fowls, and increasing to one pound for fifty to seventy. Kill lice with 
sulphur rubbed under wings and tail. The feeding machine will increase 
the gain the last ten days, but should not be used longer. Stuff only 
when the crop is empty. 


FATTENING TURKEYS. 

The methods of English turkey fatteners, as described by E. R. 
Brown, include several good suggestions. About five weeks before killing, 
the turkeys are put up to fatten in a dry, comfortable shed, which must be 
large enough for the number of birds accommodated. Then the northern 
and eastern sides of this shed should be well closed in, but the southern 
and western sides may be wire-netted, thus affording the inmates plenty 
of fresh air. Broad perches are provided, and must not he more than three 
feet above the ground. Food and water are plaoed in troughs conveniently 
situated, and away from the perches. 
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When shut up to fatten the turkeys are given all the food they will 
eat The morning feed consists of barley meal and wheat meal. Some 
farmers who are very particular and have good customers mix the meads 
with milk, and give milk to drink instead of water, an inexpensive addition 
if skim milk is used, and one which considerably improves the flesh. 
Cooked potatoes can also be added to soft food with advantage, and this 
applies to all fowls put up for fattening. The afternoon feed consists of 
whole barley, oats and a little maize, which are more easily digested if 
steamed in hot water. When fully satisfied all food should be removed, 
the troughs emptied and washed after the morning meal of soft food. 

, * * * * 

In every case there must be a plentiful supply of coarse grit and sand 
available to the fowls, and a little slacked lime or old mortar will be an 
improvement. Without grit the turkeys cannot possibly digest their food 
properly, and without effective digestion flesh production will never be 
complete. Should any of the turkeys fight the culprit must be removed. 
Turkeys can be crammed by machines, as are fowls .—(“ Poultry Feeding 
and Fattening.”—George B. Fiske.) 


TO PRESERVE WOODEN LABELS. 

Preservative.—Soak the labels in a weak solution of creosote. Large 
labels may be painted white, and the points dipped into boiling tar, and 
afterwards sprinkled with dry sand or coal ashes. Another good remedy 
is to soak the labels in a solution of sulphate of iron, allow to dry, then 
soak thoroughly in a strong solution of lime water. The insoluble 
sulphate of lime thus formed in the tissues of the wood prevents rotting. 
—(“ The Horticultural Notebook.”—Newsham.) 


TEMPERATURE. 

The temperature of animals is taken by means of a self-registering, 
clinical (fever) thermometer, inserted into one of the natural openings of 
the body, usually the anus or the vulva. The thermometer should always 
be shaken down before using, and allowed to remain in the body at least 
three minutes. The temperature of animals in a state of health ranges 
ns follows :— 

Degrees 






Fahrenheit. 

Horse 




100 to 101 

Cow . 




100 to 103 

Sheep 




101 to 103 

Dog 




.. 101 to 102 

Pig 




.. 102 to 104 

Fowls 

. . 



.. 107 to 108 

rise in temperature, commonly called fever, denotes inflammation 


and a rapid oxidation of the tissues of the body. A rise in temperature of 
six degrees or more is likely to bo dangerous, unless it is caused bv some 
local condition that is soon removed. In disease, a rise of four degrees 
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is serious. A sudden .fall /of v temperature below normal, unless due to 
some local cause, is always serious, and usually denotes waning vitality and 
the approach of death. A person who takes care of much stock should 
equip himself with a good clinical thermometer and familiarise himself 
with its use. He will find it a valuable aid in recognising disease .—(“ The 
Care of Animals/''—Mayo.) 


SIZE OF FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The total number of farms in the United States in 1900 was 5,739,657 v 
The total area of these farms was 841,201,546 acres. * The average area* 
per farm was 146.6 acres, and the averge number of improved acres per 
farm was 72.3. 



Classes of Farms. 


Number of Farms. 

Under 

3 acres 

. . 

41.882 

3 

acres 

and under 10 


226,564 

10 

?• 

20 


407,012 

20 

v 

50 


.. 1,257.785 

50 

„ 

„ 100 


.. 1,366,167 

100 

„ 

„ 175 


.. 1,422,328 

175 

„ 

„ 260 


490.104 

260 

„ 

500 


377,992 

500 

?> 

.. 1000 


102,549 

1000 


over 


47,276 



Total .. 


.. 5.739.657 


In tilt* Transvaal there aiv 11.(180 reunite ml fnmis. ami tin* average size is fi.ooo Kn^liaii 
acres approximately.—(Kimou 
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EXTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 

THE HOMESTEAD ACT IN AMERICA. 

(A gricultura l E conom ics. — Taylor .) 

The Homestead Act of 1862 was the final step in the direction of 
free land for actual settlers. This law was the result, in part at least, 
of the agitation of the Free Soil Democrats. They claimed “ that the 
public lands of the United States belong to the people, and should not 
be sold to individuals, nor granted to corporations, but should be held as 
a sacred, trust for the benefit of the people, and should be granted in 
limited quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers.” 

The Homestead Law enables the landless farmers to secure a quarter- 
section, viz., 160 acres, of land, and acquire a title to the same by main¬ 
taining residence thereupon, and improving and cultivating the land for 
the continuous period of five years. 

“ The Homestead Act,” says Donaldson, writing in 1880, “is now 
the approved and preferred method of acquiring title to the public lands. 
It has stood the test of eighteen years, and was the out-growth of a system 
extending through nearly eighty years, and now, within the circle of a 
hundred years since the United States acquired the first of heir public 
lands, the Homestead Act stands as the concentrated wisdom of legislation 
for the settlement of the public lands. It protects the Government, it 
fills the States with homes, it builds up communities, and lessens the 
chances of social and civil disorder bv giving ownership of the soil, in 
small tracts, to the occupants thereof. It was copied from no other 
nation’s system. It was originally and distinctively American, and remains 
a monument to its originators.” 

Under the Homestead Law 233,043,939 acres had been entered up to 
June 30, 1904. 


METHODS OF MILKING. 

{The Field.) 

The success of the milker is dependent upon the attitude of the cow. 
If she is of a nervous temperament, there may be periodical difficulty in 
getting her to part with her milk. It may be assumed if the cow is a 
willing party to the operation there is little practical difference in any of 
the methods of milking. 

How frequently, for instance, has the milker to rise and proceed to 
another cow, afterwards returning to the refractory animal in the hope 
that she will part more willingly with her milk. Quick milking has this 
advantage, that, once started, the period of milking is not long. It will 
be found in practical experience, however, that quick milking is only 
possible where the cow is a willing party or where the yield is small—a 
cow perhaps drying off. One objection to very rapid milking is that a 
considerable quantity of the milk misses the bucket. That, at all events, 
is the complaint of many practical farmers. No doubt this is dependent 
upon the height of the cow from the ground, and not least of all upon 
the length of the teat. Take the case of a modem Ayrshire or Jersey and, 
say, a cross-bred Shorthorn. One of the groat faults of the Ayrshire 
coV is that the teats are so small that milkers grumble through inability 
to handle them. When the cow refuses to let her milk down the evil 
of small teats is most apparent. They are purely a product of the show 
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yard, and one, it may be added, which breeders and dairymen would gladly 
sacrifice for the less artistic but more useful teat that fills the hand. 
Jersey fanciers are following on similar dangerous lines. Jersey judges 
have been heard to declare that one of the faults of a cow was that her 
teats were too big ! 

The folly of such a view is all too apparent when the mischief is done. 
1 would strongly advocate the sacrifice of appearance for a point of 
practical utility. The big Shorthorn, on the other hand, with good hand- 
filling teats, is always a favourite ; but cows too long in the leg are not 
favoured by the rapid milker. 

If the milker can milk ten cows in the hour he does well. * Usually 
in a herd the calving dates are so arranged that the lactation is uniform, 
save in the winter time, when perhaps a dozen cows may be milked by 
a good milker in the hour. Obviously, however, it depends upon the 
breed and the time of the year, the milking in the nature of circumstances 
being heavier in the summer time, when the pastures are at their best. 

An experiment to demonstrate the value of expert as against inexpert 
milking was carried out at the Ontario College lately. That experiment 
shows that the most satisfactory yields were obtained by expert hand- 
milking. The inexperienced milker generally drew from one pound 
to two pounds less at a day’s milking than the careful operator. On a 
herd of sixty cows in milk this means about nine gallons a day lost 
through slovenly milking. 

ON THE COLOUR OF SOILS. 

(Soils.—8. W. Fletcher.) 

The colour of a soil is often some index to its agricultural value, and 
has an important influence on its temperature. A dark-coloured soil is 
usually warmer and earlier than a light-coloured soil. All dark substances 
absorb more of the sun’s rays than light substances. That is why we 
wear light-coloured clothes in summer, and partly why snow melts faster 
on the dark-coloured, ploughed ground than on the meadow. In 
Switzerland farmers sometimes hasten the disappearance of the snow by 
strewing it with black, powdered slate. Gardeners sometimes sprinkle a 
liglit-coloured soil with peat, charcoal and bog mould; these are called 
“ sun traps,” Melons are ripened in Saxony with the aid of a layer of 
coal dust. But although colour has an important influence on the power 
of a soil to absorb heat, it has not ability to retain heat. Schubler states 
that, other things being equal, a dark-coloured soil is about 8 degrees 
warmer near the surface than a light-coloured soil. 

This difference in the temperature of soils, due to colour, may have 
a marked influence upon the growth of a crop, especially on its germination. 
When earliness is a prime consideration, as it is with most market-garden 
crops, the colour of a soil may become very important. Dark, sandy 
loams, rich in humus, are preferred by market gardeners. Light-colourea 
soils may be made dark by filling them with humus. Two or three green- 
manuring crops ploughed under will darken a light-coloured soil quite 
noticeably. I have a neighbour who, in three years, has transformed a 
poor, yeliow soil into a black, retentive and productive loam by ploughing 
under four inches of composted manure every fall. Another neighbour, 
.under similar circumstances, has accomplished nearly asjjpod results by 
ploughing under muck drawn from a near-by swamp. Tne chief reason 
for adding humus to a soil is to improve its texture, but another benefit, 
and one that is often quite important, is to improve its colour. 
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DIARY FOR THE GARDEN. 


By Alex. H. Stirrat, R.H.S. (Lond.), Superintendent of Parks, 

J ohannesburg. 


May. 

This and the two following months may be described as the winter of 
the Transvaal, and so it often happens that those people who have gardens 
give them no care, hut rather leave them to look after themselves, with 
the result that when the spring approaches there is a hundred and one 
things to be done at once. It is therefore imperative that at this time 
of the year constant attention be given to such matters as trenching,, 
pruning, planting. 

The preparation of the soil and the protection of the more tender 
plants during the severe winter, the care of seed beds, and the lifting of 
late crops, are just some of these items. After a general clearing up of 
the whole ground, removing all useless stuff to the rubbish heap, active 
measures may be taken to meet the wants of the coming season. 

"Where the frost is exceptionally keen, as in many parts of the 
Transvaal, tender herbs, such as parsley, etc., may be provided with 
some covering, such as hoops placed over the young plants in readiness to 
throw sacks over them in the event of severe frost. 

It is an advantage to keep all the cabbage family free from decayed 
leaves. Numerous plots of land will doubtless be vacant, and manuring 
may now be done (when the soil is heavy and the material to be burned 
is rank). Trenching and digging also. Ridging land, especially when 
heavy, is a means of purifying and improving its quality. 

Where the land is sheltered and well watered, such vegetables as 
parsnips, turnips, lettuce, cabbage, cress, beet, etc., may be sown. Young- 
cabbage recently transplanted will require to have the soil loosened between 
the rows and given a plentiful supply of water. 

In the flower garden much will require to be done. It is also quite 
safe to plant almost any variety of tree and shrub. Needless to say, deeply 
trenched ground is of advantage to all newly planted trees and shrubs. 
My advice always is to plant less and to do it well rather than to skip and 
scamp the work. 

June. 

With many growers at this period of the year there is a general 
summing up. New vegetables have been tried, and the results noted ; stock 
seeds are looked over, and perhaps laid up for a more extensive trial next 
season. Those of an unreliable sort should be dispensed with altogether. 
Your seed store should now be thoroughly cleaned. 

The sowing of vegetables is a difficult matter at this season of the 
yekr unless the ground to be planted has been well irrigated, or a plentiful 
supply of water is at the command of the grower. 

Attention may be directed to the herbaeious and flowering borders. 
When planting let the roots extend out freely, and take care to cut all the 
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roots clean where there were any breakages. Work all the soil nicely about 
the roots, spreading out the young fibrous roots with the hands, while 
gently pressing the soil during the process of filling in. I have found that 
sharp sandy soil introduced next to the young roots is advantageous in 
promoting an early growth. 

When any watering is done see that the plants gets a thorough soaking, 
not merely moistening the surface soil. 

July. 

The following vegetables may now be sown (but in all cases a sheltered 
position must be selected at this period of the year) :—Onions, raddish, 
shallot, beet, cabbage, broad beans, parsnip, lettuce, spinach, celery, etc. 
In this month’s notes I wish to speak of the cultivation of celery. The seed 
may be sown in boxes or specially prepared beds, having some protection 
handy for the young plants during the frosty nights. If sow r n in beds 
the plants when large enough may be planted out in their permanent places 
straight away. When grown for ordinary purposes, and provided the 
ground is moist, the plants may be planted in the open ground in the 
ordinary manner in rows, about 6 inches apart. But much the better plan 
is to plant out into specially prepared beds or trenches ; thus better and 
stronger plants can be secured. The beds can be dug, say, 9 inches deep, 
and the soil placed on the sides of the trench and levelled. If desired, a 
small crop of kidney beans, etc., may be planted there and grown without 
detriment to the celery. The beds should then be liberally supplied with 
well rotted manure, cow dung for preference, and the land thoroughly 
trenched. The width of the beds can be any convenient size, and the 
young plants planted, say, 9 inches apart, with 1 foot between each row. 
The young plants should be well watered on planting, and the soil loosened 
between the rows until they have become thoroughly established. The 
best celery has clean and well blanched heads, stalks solid and free from 
blemish and insect injuries, and uniform in growth. 

In growing celery for competition it is necessary to have a trench dug, 
say, two and a half feet in depth, and, say, three feet in breadth. The 
bottom of the trench to be filled up with one foot of good cow manure and 
the second foot composed of well rotted manure and covered with good 
rich garden soil. Here two rows of celery can be planted, each row 9 
inches from the edge of the excavation, and the plants 15 inches apart. 

When the young plants have become established it is best to have them 
earthed up, but before doing so I have found it an admirable plan to have 
collars made of stout cardboard, about 9 inches high, placing them around 
each plant, thus inducing the plant to draw up. As soon as the plant 
grows to the height of the collars the inside of the collar is filled with 
sawdust, leaving the crown of the plant free to continue growing. This 
results in the celery stalks being blanched, of good colour, and free from 
insect pests, which rarely penetrate the sharp sawdust. The process of 
earthing up is continued gradually, care being taken not to injure the 
tender plants. The collars are then pulled up until the required depth is 
reached. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This column will be devoted to correspondence, and an endeavour made to 
reply to all inquiries upon agricultural topics, or concerning any of tbe articles 
published from time to time in the “Journal.” 

Correspondents will kindly write on one side of the paper only. No manuscript 
will be returned. 

All letters must be addressed to the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal,” 
Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 


PASPALUM OR BREED-ZAAD. 

A correspondent writes :— 

“ Can you give me any information about Paspalum grass, whether it 
has been grown in this Colony and with what success ? ” 

Answer .— This grass has been widely tested almost throughout the 
Transvaal, and as a rule it gives most satisfactory results, more particularly 
on the damper soils along spruits and in vleis. It is a nutritious 
grass, and is well liked by stock; unfortunately, it is sensitive to frost, and 
is therefore of no value for midwinter grazing. It begins growth very 
early in spring, however, before the native grasses start to shoot, and also 
lasts green longer into winter than the common veld grasses ; it is therefore 
particularly useful for spring and autumn grazing, while during summer 
it may be grazed or cut for hay, although for the latter use it is somewhat 
coarse and succulent. 

J. BURTT-DAVY, 

Agrostologist. 

POISONOUS PLANTS. 

A correspondent asks for information about two plants supposed to 
cause sickness in sheep. 

Answer. —1. “ Klaver.” This is TrifoUum africanum. It is a 
favourite food of some stock, and is not at all likely to be the cause of any 
more serious trouble than hoven or opblaas, which is even more likely to be 
produced by green lucerne and other succulent forage. 

2. “ Vermeer-bosje.” This is a species of Geigeria (family Compositse). 
We have no previous record against it, but a nearly-related species was 
recently sent from Bechuanaland with the information that it is considered 
bj y fanners to be poisonous to stock in the disricts where it grows. 

J. BURTT-DAVY, 

Government Botanist. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

A correspondent sends specimens of a weed which is over-running his 
garden, and asks its name and how it can be eradicated. 

Answer .—This weed is Euphorbia sanguinea, an annual species, native 
of Tropical Africa, which is spreading rapidly in the Transvaal. It 
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propagates by seeds, which are produced early and during a long period. 
The most successful treatment is frequent hoeing up and burning of the 
plants before seed is formed; this may take two or three seasons to com¬ 
plete, but if thoroughly persisted in cannot fail to succeed. For paths and 
walks we would suggest the use of a strong solution of salt and water or 
dilute sulphuric acid, applied wherever the plants appear ; but this should 
not be used on a lawn or flower bed. 

J. BURTT-DAVY, 

Government Botanist. 


MEDICINAL PLANTS : JERUSALEM OAK. 

A correspondent sends specimens of a weed from the Wolmaransstad 
District, supposed to have medicinal properties. 

Answer .—The specimen sent is Chenopodium Botrys, L., an alien 
plant naturalised and spreading over the Transvaal. It is commonly 
known as “ Jerusalem Oak.” 

It possesses anthelmintic (good against intestinal worms) properties, 
and is nearly related to C. anthelminticum, which produces the worm-seed 
oil of the United States pharmacopoeia. Jerusalem oak is also said to have 
been used with advantage in France, in cases ol' catarrh and asthma. 

In Baluchistan the young leaves are a favourite kitchen vegetable. 

J. BU.RTT-DAVY, 

Government Botanist. 


GRASSES AS DAM-BINDERS. 

A Middelburg correspondent wri' es to know if he can sow any grass 
seed that will bind the earth of his dam. 

Answer .—The best grass for this purpose would be the Bermuda 
K week-gras or Op-regte K week-gras (Cynodon dactyl on), which can now be 
found in practically every district in the Transvaal. The Transvaal 
Kweek-gras (Cynodon incompletus) is not so useful for the purpose. 
The best plan is to plant out root-cuttings or sets, during a spell of con 
tinuous rainy weather; under favourable conditions, nearly every cut¬ 
ting put into the ground will root. 

J. BURTT-DAVY, 

Government Botanist. 


BUILDING OF CREAMERY. 

To the Dairy Expert. 

Sir,—1 am just about to start building a small dairy. I should be 
glad if you would give me a few practical hints which you think would 
make a successful dairy. T hope soon to have 30 cows. I intend making 
my building 16 ft. long by 14 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, building it with stone 
US in. thick, so that the inside measurement will he 13 x 11. I have 
some nice stone here, but I have to bring it a long distance. I do not 
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want to make it too expensive. I have an Alfa Laval separator and 
Hathaway churn. What do you think would be the best way to build it to 
keep it cool as regards the doors and windows, and also what sort of floor 
should I put in ? Yours, etc., 

Natal Spruit. ' E. A. BIEDSEY. 

Answer .—The building you suggest may answer your purpose, but 
you should take care to cement the walls on the inside. For a floor I would 
use stone, well cemented over. 

A good thing will he to surround your dairy with trees to keep it cool 
and shady. Select a fresh, airy place—if possible, high. For a roof 
thatch will be the best material. Plenty of ventilation should be provided 
by means of windows and in the roof. The windows to be small and the 
outside covered by fine wire gauze to keep insects out when the windows 
are open. 

To the machinery you mention 1 would add a good butter-worker, 
obtainable in Johannesburg and Pretoria. I hope shortly to publish a 
leaflet on butter making, which may be of use to you. 

ROBERT PAPE, 
Superintendent of Dairying. 


ON BUTTER MAKING, 

A correspondent, Mrs. W. A. J. Mallandain, asks a remedy for rancidity 
in butter. 

Answer .—Rancidity may be caused in different ways. Frequently it is 
caused by some error in the treatment. I should not advise the use of 
brine in making butter, as 1 find that the superior qualities are always 
prepared with dry salt. The amount of salt used depends entirely on the 
requirements of customers. I have handled entirely saltless butter, and, 
on the other hand, I handled butter containing 5 or 6 per cent, of salt. 
You will find it beneficial to obtain a pure, dry, fine salt for mixing with 
vour butter. The particles of the salt should be of a regular size, about 
l-25ih in. in diameter. After draining the freshly made butter and a 
preliminary working to expel some part of the butter-milk, the salt should 
be added and worked in by means of the roller. 

Then the butter should be kept for a considerable time, say, six or 
eight hours (this varies according to circumstances), in a dark, cool place, 
preferably at 10 deg. Centigrade (50 deg. F.). This gives time to form 
brine and spread evenly through the butter. The second working expels 
the butter-milk and superfluous brine. 

Now the butter should be placed in the cool space again till it feels 
fairly solid, after which it can be made up in pats and packed for despatch. 

To prevent rancidity, milk, cream and butter should be exposed as 
little as possible to sunlight or daylight: a reddish or yellow light is 
generally considered the best, though I must say I seldom see this applied 
in practice. 

In your case 1 should keep the butter after packing in a dark, well 
ventilated, but cool place, preferably 5 deg. Oentrigrade (about 40 deg. F. if 
pbjtainable), the butter to stay there at least 24 hours before despatch. 

ROBERT PAPE, 
Superintendent of Dairying. 
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EXPERIMENT IN DRY LAND FARMING. 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—It will interest your readers to learn of the following experiment 
made in connection with your article on dry land farming in your issue 
of January, 1907 t 

Mr. Kahts, a farmer residing in this neighbourhood, having read your 
article, decided to give it a trial. He selected a morgen of ground, of a 
poor, sandy loam, on the side of a hill, ploughed it in January to a depth 
of 6 in.; then during the rains of February and March he harrowed it 
repeatedly with a medium weight harrow. In the beginning of April he 
sowed three-fourths of the area with “ Holstrooi ” wheat, and in May he 
sowed the remaining portion also with wheat; using in all about three- 
eights of a bag. From his April sowing he reaped no result, as it was 
destroyed by locusts. From his May sowing he reaped six bags from less 
than a bucket of wheat and a little more than half an acre of ground. Mr. 
Kahts considers this a fair crop from such poor soil. It is worthy of 
note that the sub-soil received no special treatment in the way of packing, 
and that the crop after sowing received no further treatment. I saw the 
crop before reaping, and it appeared in every respect equal to the “ vlei ” 
grown crops in the neighbourhood ; and, besides, had not been injured by 
frost as many of the latter were. 

In conclusion, I may add that the experimenter is highly pleased with 
the result of his test, and proposes trying the experiment on a larger scale 
next year. 

Yours, etc., 

Putlontein, Lichtenbnrg. S. HEMINGWAY. 


EAR MARKS—CHEEK BRANDS. 

To the Registrar of Brands. 

Sir,—I should esteem it a great favour if you could offer some 
suggestion as to the best method of ear-marking sheep, as at present the 
sheep purchased by me from various owners are marked in three or four 
different ways ; whereas I should like to use some particular mark in the 
shape of a punch instead of a knife, which is the common practice. 

Yours, etc., 

Standerton. GEORGE GRAY. 

Answer .—I would recommend a cheek brand instead of an ear-mark. 
My reasons for making this recommendation are:— 

1. Let us presume your ear-marking plier represents AG. Once a 
swallow-tail or other similar mark is placed on an car, it would be useless 
to punch your G on the same ear, as in such a case any other person or a 
court of law would invariably hold that the owner’s mark is a swallow tail 
and a G, which practically means that the animal does not bear your brand. 

2. One always has to catch sheep, especially merinos, in order to 
ascertain the kind of character composing the mark. The police and 
poundmasters often experience the greatest difficulty in finding out the 
letter or symbol an ear-mark represents. 

A cheek brand when neatly imprinted on the cheek of an animal could 
be recognised from a distance. Some of the Zoutpansberg farmers have 
obtained cheek brands corresponding with their great stock brands, and, 
according to reports, these answer well. 
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The use of a cheek brand, of course, does not debar one from the use 
of ear-marking pliers consisting of similar characters. Should you care 
to obtain ear-marking pliers as well as a cheek brand, then you may ear¬ 
mark your natural increase, and when you buy sheep bearing an ear-mark 
brand them with the check brand. 

To obtain a cheek brand or ear-marking pliers your plan would be to 
first apply to the Resident Magistrate of Standerton'to register a brand in 
your name, and then apply through the Resident Magistrate or direct to 
this office for the required instruments, which will be made according to 
your registered brand. 

2 presume you are aware that the first character of every registered 
brand denotes the district where the brand is to be used. The remaining 
characters, i.e ., a letter and a numeral, may he selected by the applicant 
The first character of every brand in the Standorton District is S. 1 would 
advise you to register S1G. 

J. J. PIENAAR, 

Registrar of Brands. 


i SEITL FARMING IMPLEMENT. 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,—As a keenly interested reader of the Journal , it struck me that 
you might care to publish a cut of a small implement which would be of 
service to the small farmer. As you will see from the rough sketch it can 
easily be made by any handy man, and to give practical demonstration of 
it I made one up during the holidays out of odds and ends tying about my 
stable. It is an implement much used in Australia, and one man, with 
a mule, can easily cut from seven io eight acres per day. Of course if the 
maize is sown broadcast only a third of the amount could be cut. 
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front for draft. The driver holds reins with left hand and guides the 
fall of stalks from bent bar with his right hand. A paraffin or fruit 
case is used for a seat. 

Yours, etc., 

Pretoria. W. A. JONNES. 

AMERICAN BLIGHT ON APPLE TREES. 

To the Director of Agriculture. 

Sir,—I have a small orchard, and my apple trees are affected with a 
white woolly blight, which resembles cotton wool. I should be much 
obliged if you would advise me what to do to get rid of it. 

Yours, etc., 

CHARLES STUART. 

Parktown, Johannesburg. 

Answer .—The insect to which you refer as forming a cottony growth 
upon the apple trees is what is known as American blight or woolly aphis 
(Sckizoneura lanigera). This aphis has two forms ; the one lives on the 
roots of apple trees, while the other lives upon the branches. The form 
upon the roots is very difficult to eradicate ; in fact, it is practically 
impossible to do so. The form upon the branches of the trees can be 
kept in check by spraying, but the upper parts of the trees will be 
continually reinfested from the insect on the roots, if those are present. 

I should advise you to examine your trees, and if you find the roots 
infested, dig up and burn the trees. You will easily recognise the insects 
upon the roots of the trees by the large knotty swellings. 

After digging up the tree the hole should be burned out thoroughly, 
and then, after an interval of a few months, a now tree may be planted. 
This new tree should be budded upon Northern Spy stock, a stock wdiich 
is resistant to the attacks of woolly aphis. This new tree will not be 
affected on the roots, and the branches can easily be kept, clean with 
suitable treatment. 


A spray of paraffin emulsion, made up according to the enclosed 
formula, if applied carefully, will be effective in destroying the aphis. 
Some people prefer to prepare a torch, by soaking a rag in paraffin and 
tving it to the end of a stick, and when this is lighted moving it quickly 
along the infested portion of the tree, thus burning the insect without 
injuring the bark of the tree. In the Transvaal one frequently hears of 
very absurd remedies for the treatment of this pest, such as burning a hole 
in the trunk of the tree and pouring in a quantity of paraffin, and then 
filling up the hole again. Such remedies are absolutely worthless, and 
may do considerable injury to the tree. 

C. W. HOWARD, 

Entomologist. 

Formula for the Preparation of Paraffin Emulsion. 

The paraffin emulsion is made up as follows ;— 

Hard Soap .1$ lbs. 

Paraffin. . 4 galls. 

Water . ... 2 galK 
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Cut the soap into small pkjoea and boi). until diasolveG in the water. Add the boiling 
solution to the paraffin and at once churn the mixture, and keep it ..violently agitated for ten 
minutes; .five minutes may suffice if a small hand pump is used to pump the liquid quickly 
back and forth. When it. can be done without danger of the oil taking fire it is well to heat 
the oil beforehand, or to keep the mixture over the heat while it is being agitated. A uniform 
milky emulsion is thus produced, which becomes semi-solid on cooling. When properly made 
the emulsion will keep fora long time. It is dissolved with from nine to fifteen parts of 
water, depending upon the tenderness oi the plants. 

The water and the emulsion must be thoroughly mixed. Soft water should be used both 
in preparing the emulsion ami for diluting if. 


ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 

To the Director of Agriculture. 

Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you will advise me what kind of 
artificial manure to use on rny lands for wheat and oats. The soil is a 
heavy, very sticky, dark reddish loam. 

Yours, etc., 

E. MUHL. 

P.O. Kroondal, Rustenburg. 

Answer ,—After ploughing and cleaning your land give a dressing of 
400 or 500 lb. of white lime per acre as top dressing, and lightly harrow 
it in. After rain or irrigation has distributed the lime through the soil, 
apply 200 lb. per acre of superphosphate (37 to 40 per cent, soluble 
phosphates) or 100 lb. per acre of “ double superphosphate,” and again 
harrow lightly. Then sow your seed ; when the plants are well up, say 
three weeks or so after sowing, apply as top dressing about 100 to 200 
lb. per acre of nitrate of soda. 

A better plan, though more troublesome, would be to apply 50 or 100 
lb. nitrate of soda three weeks after sowing, and an additional 50 or 100 lb. 
■of the same substance about six weeks later. 

White lime of good quality can be obtained from the Godwan River 
Lime Kilns, on the Delagoa Bay line, and would cost, 1 suppose, about 5s. 
or Gs. per bag. 

Porty per cent, superphosphate you could get in Pretoria at 12s. Gd. 
per 100 lb. bag or from Durban at about £5 5s. per ton, plus railage. 
Nitrate of soda in Pretoria is listed at 28s. Gd. per bag of 100 lb., but at 
Durban can be bought for £12 10s. per ton. 'Thus I fear the cost of 
manures would be somewhat high if you adopted the plan 1 suggest 
(amounting possibly to about £4 per acre), so it would be well to at first 
try on a few acres only, and see whether the increase in crop will pay for 
the cost. 

Of course it might be advisable to alter the treatment in your case. 
Thus, if your soil is rich in lime (which 1 do not think probable), the liming 
might be omitted, so, too, if your soil be rich in nitrogenous organic matter, 
you could leave out the nitrate of soda. These are points which I must 
leave to your judgment; but, broadly speaking, I think that lime, 
phosphoric acid, and nitrates in the order named are most likely required. 

HERBERT INGLE, 

Chief Chemist. 
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FERTILISERS FOR ROOT CROPS AND TREES. 

A correspondent asks for a receipt for a manure suitable for root 
crops and another suited for trees on the average Transvaal soils. The 
reply which was made to this inquiry may be of interest to some of our 
readers, and is therefore quoted here :— 

You doubtless realise that the most appropriate manure in any 
particular case depends mainly upon the composition of the soil, and that 
even in the Transvaal we get considerable diversity of soil. However, 
there is a general lack of phosphates^, lime and nitrogen in our soils, and 
this consideration would probably be the only safe guide in framing a 
universal manure. 

For root crops, c.g. } potatoes, beets, etc., I think the main objects to 
be kept in view are to supply phosphates, lime, nitrogen, and (in order to 
provide for the few soils which are deficient in that substance) potash. 
While, in order to lessen cost of transport, the manure should be fairly 
concentrated. 

Such a mixture might be made from :— 

lbs. 

(a) Basic slag . . . . . . .. 1,000 

Nitrate of soda . . . . . . . . 300 

Sulphate of potash . 300 

Ground quicklime . . . . . . 400 

Use at the ratio of 3U0 to 000 lbs. per acre. 

Such a mixture would be particularly suitable to soils poor in lime and 
rich in organic matter. 

On soils rich in lime and even on many of the “ black turfs ” a quicker 
acting manure would be:— 

lbs. 

(b) Superphosphate (37 per cent.) . . .. 1,000 

Sulphate of ammonia . . . . .. 500 

Sulphate of potash . . . . . . 500 

Use at the rate of 200 to 400 lbs. per acre. 

If boneineal be readily available, the substitution of 500 lbs. of this 
for 500 lbs. of the basic slag or superphosphate would be an advantage. 

In either case the manures should be applied to the ploughed land 
as top dressing and lightly harrowed in before planting. 

In preparing the mixture, the materials should also be separately 
ground as fine as possible and then intimately mixed, finally passing the 
mixture again through the mill or disintegrator. 

When mixture (b) is used it would be well to always recommend the 
previous dressing of the land with slaked lime at the rate of about 400 lbs. 
per acre. 

For trees, 1 think that basic slag would probably be the most generally 
applicable, with perhaps a very little nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash* 


Say a mixture of :— 


lbs. 

(c) Basic slag.. 

.. 1,500 

Nitrate of soda 

350 

Sulphate of potash 

350 


About 2 lbs. of this mixture to be well mixed with the soil in each hole 
in planting out, or subsequently applied at the rate of 300 lbs, per acre as 
top dressing and ploughed or harrowed under, best in the spring or early 
summer. 
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To summarise, the following are what I think would prove generally 


useful:— 


1. For Root Crops. 


(a) On soils poor in lime :— 


lbs. 

Basic slag .. .. .. .. *. 500 

Bone dust . . . . . . . . .. 500 

Nitrate of soda .. .. .. .. 300 

Sulphate of potasli .. .. .. 300 

Ground quicklime . . . . .. 400 


(b) On soils rich in lime :— 

Superphosphate .. 
Bone dust.. 

Sulphate of ammonia 
Sulphate of potash 


2,000 

lbs. 

500 

500 

500 

500 


(c) 


2 . For Trees. 


Basic slag .. 
Nitrate of soda 
Sulphate of potash 


2,000 


lbs. 

1,500 
250 
250 


2,000 

Note. —In the case of mixtures containing nitrate of soda, it would be 
well not to prepare any large quantity at a time, since, on keeping, 
especially in a damp atmosphere, there would be a tendency for the 
materials to cake together owing to the absorption of moisture by the 
nitrate of soda. 

HERBERT INGLE, 

Chief Chemist. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES* 


On the Tt-li and 8tli of January an epoch-making meeting was held 
in the Government Buildings of the Capital. It was attended by 
representatives of the Government Railways, the 
Agricultural Departments, and other officials. The 
Exportation ol Chairman on this notable occasion was Mr. T. R. 
Maize from Price, General Manager of the C.S.A.R. The 

South Africa. delegates came from the Cape Colony, Natal, 

Orange River Colony, Portuguese Territory and the 
Transvaal; and their purpose in thus gathering 
together was to settle various details in connection with the export 
of maize from South Africa, and, as far as possible, to definitely decide 
upon a common plan of action. 


■* 


* * 


The Right Honourable, the Prime Minister, in opening the Conference 
said he was delighted to be in the position of welcoming to Pretoria 
the Members ol* the Conference in the name of the 
Transvaal Government. General Botha expressed his 
The Premier’s gratitude that the other Governments had so wi Hi ugly 
Welcome. accepted the invitation of the Transvaal. 'Hie work for 

which they were called together was most important 
It was not only a work for one Colony, but it wjas 
a work for the whole of South Africa, and was therefore important 
in many respects. He believed that this was the first Conference 
that had been held with the view of ascertaining what South Africa 
could export. A great deal had been spoken with regard to 
unification and federation, and there was certainly no better step 
in that direction than to get all the delegates of the different 
Colonies together so that they could show their willingness to give to 
each other the hand of brotherhood and so work together for the good 
of South Africa. 


* * * 


* 


In the work for which they were met together absolute unanimity 
was essential, since it was necessary that the exportation of mealies 
should be done by all the Colonies. He hoped that special care would 
be taken to adopt the same grade for mealies in the different Colonies. 
Further, he trusted that they would all have the manliness when the 
public sent mealies which were not of the best quality to tell them 
plainly that there was no market for such. He again desired to 
welcome them, and hoped their sojourn would be very pleasant. 
Whenever the services of the Transvaal Government were required he 
’'was glad to say they would have pleasure in doing everything in their 
power to assist them. 
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In the pages of this periodical it is not possible for us to do more than 
to merely glance at% few of the decisions. For a fuller account, we 
would refer our readers to the minutes of the Con¬ 
ference. The debate opened with a discussion on 
the question of changing the term “ Mealies ” to 
“ Maize ” to correspond with the name under which 
this class of produce is now known throughout 
Europe. And: It was resolved that the policy to 
he pursued was to encourage as far as possible the 
use of the wordl “ Maize ”; and that in all invoices , and consignment 
notes, as well as in hills of lading , this traffic he referred to as- Maize . 


Maize or 
Mealies. 


We are glad that the Conference took up this position. For 
although there is no reason why we should not continue to use, amongst 
ourselves, the homely word “ mealie ” it would be most unwise to 
attempt to place our produce in the markets of the world under such 
a little known name. 

* * * * 

Five years ago, namely, in Journal No. 3, April, 1903, we wrote 
on this matter as follows : — 

“ In agricultural literature at the present moment there is much 
confusion in regard to the term ‘Corn. 5 When American and 
Canadian fanners speak of corn they mean maize or mealies; but 
when an English farmer mentions corn, he is thinking of wheat. And 
while the Australian ‘from the Gulf down’ talks of maize the South 
African seems frankly satisfied with his own word ‘ mealies/ 

“It is but natural that we should look forward to the day when 
we shall be exporters of this important cereal, and it wonld surely l e 
more profitable to place our produce on the markets of the world 
under the well-recognised name of ‘ maize 5 rather than under the 
purely local and little used synonym ‘ mealie. 5 All confusion would 
soon disappear if this, course were adopted. For while the German 
word is ‘ mais 5 ; the French term is essentially the same, viz., ‘ mais.’ 
Again, in several of the smaller British Colonies the term ‘ maize 5 i& 
exclusively used. 55 

* * * # 


Most important was the resolution to establish a uniform system 
of grading for the whole of South Africa, and to adopt the same 
official brand. It was agreed to select six grades 
for South African maize, namely:—White, A1 and 
A Uniform A2; Yellowy A1 and A2; and Mixed, A1 and A2. 

South African All samples which fall l>elow r these standards are to 

Standard. be distinctly marked “ Below Grade.” The follow¬ 

ing abbreviations may he adopted: Wl, W2; Yl, 
Y2; and Ml, M2, according as the maize is white, 
yellow, or mixed. Maize below r grade will be stencilled, in bold type,* 
“ Below Grade ” in a square with a diagonal bar across beneath a 
Crown—the interpretation being that the Government has handled the 
maize and declared it to be of inferior quality. Moreover, South 
African Grade No. 1 wall be considered as choice, and the Grade No. 2 
will be equivalent to what is considered in other places as F.A-Q. 
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(Fair Average Quality). Samples, distinctly labelled Standard No, 1 
and Standard No. 2, will be exhibited at all railway stations for the 
information of farmers and also forwarded to the various corn 
exchanges of Europe. 

# 0 * # 

Having touched upon our own system of proposed State supervision 
of maize, it may be of interest to speak of tile wheat inspection in 
Minneapolis—the greatest wheat market in 
America. The State Inspection Bureau was 
American established in the year 1885 for the purpose of pre- 

Wheat venting the adulteration of grain, and so raise the 

Inspection. standard of Minnesota wheat. The full force 

of State grain inspectors comprises 33, and of these 
15 are located in the City of Minneapolis. The 
main object of this inspection is to determine the grade of grain and 
dock ” it when necessary. The grain is shipped from all parts 
of the United States to this centre. On arrival at the station a corps 
of men called Samplers enter each of the various cars, and, with a 
long copper plunger, take out typical samples of wheat. These 
samples are poured into little 3 lb. grain bags on which is inscribed 
(( Minnesota State Inspection ” 


This Government Inspection is really a self-sustaining system. Each 
car of wheat is charged at the rate of 15 cents (7id.). A car can 
easily hold one thousand bushels. Let us take 
200,000 cars at 15 cents per car, viz., $30,000. 
A The cost of flax inspection is much higher, namely, 

Self-Sustaining 65 cents per car, because it takes longer to inspect 
System. flax which should be probed with the plunger seven 

times in each car; whereas wheat is only probed 
thrice. Directly, the cost of inspection falls upon 
the shipper; but, indirectly, upon the farmer, since the agent at the 
elevator must necessarily give less per bushel for the wheat in order 
to pay for the inspection. But the rate is very low so far as the 
individual farmer is concerned. Briefly, the aim of the Bureau is 
just to cover the working costs; thus with more wheat the charge of 
inspection tends to become lower. 


Dtjuing a single season over 100,000,000 bushels of wheat are inspected 
by this Bureau, not to mention large lots of other grains. The work 
of grading begins at 6 a.m., and is all over by 
10 a.m. From the cars, on the railroad siding, 
Method of samples are sent to the Bureau of Inspection in the 

Grading Chamber of Commerce. Here, there are few more 

*' interesting sights than to watch the experts as they 

weigh, dock, classify, and ticket the different 
samples. It is done with lightning speed—smut- 
balls, mouldy grains, wild oats, mustard seeds, mixed varieties, cracked 
and frosted kernels are all scored down ruthlessly. And the whish of 
the wheat as it is swept off table after table is broken only by the 
‘^eonstant call of No. 1 Hard, No jZ Northern, or, perchance, Rejected. 
'$Th® whole process is a striking illustration of the intense industry 
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necessary in building up a successful expoi't trade* It is hardly 
heedful to add that these inspectors do not know whose grain they are 
scoring. The samples received are kept by them for a period of 30 
days in case any shipper may wish to protest against the grading. 
But there is not one complaint in every 20,000 samples tested, which 
is a sure proof of the faith of the American farmer in State 
Inspection. 

4- * * if: 

Many references have lately been made in the Press to the efforts 
of Sir Pieter Bam in establishing a Union to follow up the work 
begun by the South African Products Exhibition 
The in London last year. The subjects for which the 

South African Union has been formed are stated to be: — 

Organisation 1. To maintain and strengthen the interest 

Union. in South African products aroused by 

the Exhibitions held recently in 
London and Amsterdam. 

2. To develop trade in South African products between the 

South African Colonies and the markets of the world. 

3. To establish, if practicable, in London one General 

Commercial Agency for the five Colonies, on the lines 
adopted by Canada and Australia. 

4. To stimulate the production of those crops and 

manufactures for which there is a local or export demand. 
6. To further trade interests between England and her 
Colonies, and especially to push the sale of South African 
products in every possible way throughout the world. 

G. To assist producers and manufacturers by the establishment 
of a Statistical and Advisory Bureau, with branches all 
over South Africa; also in London and any other places 
that may be considered necessary, where advice and 
information can be obtained with regard to the probable 
markets for South African products and manufactures; 
together with the inducements offered for the investment 
of capital in agricultural, pastoral, and industrial 
enterprises. 

* * * * 

In this programme of work a wide field of effort is visible, and 
we are sure our readers will cordially support the Union. A central 
organisation cannot fail to be useful in promptly supplying the 

E roducer with the information ho wants. Furthermore, the proposed 
ureau—in each office of the Union—of the products and 
manufactures of South Africa, is a scheme that has met with much 
success in America. In several towns of California you will find 
commodious halls housing a comprehensive and attractive exhibit 
of the finest products of the land, with all the necessary information 
as to the districts most suitable for their production. And thefce 
are permanent establishments. Similar exhibitions have been 
instituted in many of the larger cities of the Eastern United States, 
so that the emigrant as he travels westward can see what eachv State 
can produce, and where he must go in order to win the best results 
from the work he wishes to engage in. A permanent exhibition 
4 
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of this nature in the heart of the Empire, as well as in Pretoria, 
would undoubtedly be the means of attracting that capital so 
urgently needed for the development of our latent industries. 


The potentialities of the Transvaal are immeasurable. It is 
in the development of these enormous possibilities that the economic 
salvation of South Africa will surely be found. In addition to the 
work to be clone in South Africa it is suggested that the London 
office shall assist South Africans who may wish to visit the various 
Experimental Farms, Agricultural Colleges, Stock Farms, and other 
places of interest and educative influence. Two offices have been 
opened in the Transvaal: the one at No, 15, Iteserve Investment 
Buildings, Pretoria, and the other at the National Bank Buildings, 
Johannesburg, where the local secretaries—Messrs. II. E. King 
(Box 335) and H. J. Lamb (Box 1244)—will be glad to supply any 
further information. 

* * * * 

In this issue we publish a valuable paper on the subject of Wool 
Classing, from the pen of Mr. Vincent Bossley, General Manager 
of the Government Stud Sheep Farm at Ermelo. 
The General Mr. Bossley, who is an Australian of English and 
Manager, Irish descent, was born in the city of Sydney. 

Government He was educated by private tutors on his father’s 

Stud Sheep sheep station, and later attended the schools of 

Farm, Ermelo. Sydney, Melbourne, and Wollongong. As his 

father is a firm believer in the maxim of going 
through the mill Mr. Bossley at an early age was put to work in 
the big shearing sheds as sweeper and tar-boy, and so on through the 
whole routine until he finally had charge of the sheds where over 
2,000 shorn sheep are turned out in a day. While still a lad Mr. 
Bossley was put on the road droving—taking flocks of sheep long 
distances to market and to the relief country in times of drought. 
In the same thorough manner he studied the theory and practice of 
station work, and for several years managed a property carrying 
25,000 sheep. Most of Mr. Bossley\s experience has been gained 
amongst Tasmanians; but he has also bred Lincolns, Leicesters and 
Australian Merinos. Altogether some 70,000 sheep and many 
thousand rams have passed through his hands. Already, Mr. 
Bossley\s efforts on behalf of the sheep industry are being felt in 
the Eastern Transvaal, and we are sure our farmers will give him 
their heartiest sympathy and practical support. 

* % * 

Mb. Bossley has sent us a timely note on the disposal of wool in 
Australia. At all the principal seaports in Australia, vie., Sydney. 

Melbourne, Adelaide, and Brisbane, the big wool 
Disposal of firms receive their wool direct from the grower. 

Wool in The flock-master notifies these firms respecting 

Australia. the disposal of the wool: whether the wool is to be 

sold on the Australian market or shipped to 
London ; or whether it is to be sold in the grease 
Af Secured; or perhaps offered under a reserve in Australia/ and the 
jg-jariOe not being reached, forwarded on to the Home market. The 
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wool is insured by these firms from the sheep's back; that is to say, 
from the day it is shorn till the fleece is sold. The wool is then 
taken to the warehouse, valued by the market expert, and a sum 
of money equivalent to three-quarters or four-fifths of the estimated 
value of the consignment is at once paid into the owner's credit 
account. Naturally, fluctuations in the market are carefully noted. 
Next the wool is catalogued for sale or shipment in accordance 
with the expressed wish of the wool-grower. But if the firm's experts 
see any fault or consider anything should be done to improve the 
sale of the wool the owner is at once informed. After the wool is 
finally sold a short statement of the faults—in classing, packing or 
quality—is forwarded to the owner, who thus knows how to remedy 
the particular errors in the get-up of his wool year by year. 

i< * * * 

If some similar system could be organised in the Transvaal 

much benefit to the wool trade would surely follow. Possibly the 
time is not yet ripe for a private company to succeed—the wool 

clips of this country being so small and varied. It has taken the 

Australian firms many years of careful management and the 
expenditure of much capital to gain the goodwill of the people 
But the formation of a Government wool bureau at the principal 

centres of the Transvaal might solve the problem. In any case 

the present system of selling wool to storekeepers, small dealers 

and others who care nothing for the future of the industry 

so long as they make an immediate profit, can only retard the 
growth of the wool trade. It is really of little use to induce our 
sheep farmers to classify and prepare their wool in an up-to-date 
manner if we then leave them to the tender mercies of the store¬ 
keeper, who gives no more for classed wool than for unclassel. 

There are many farmers who would like to send their wool to the 
London market, but as no facilities are placed in their way they 
simply go no further than the nearest store. A great work has been 
done in this Colony to foster the export trade in maize; and we are 
certain the Government will, in like manner, come to the aid of 
the wool industry. 

* * * * 


Messrs. Buxton, Ronald & Co., of London, have issued an interest¬ 
ing report on the wool that passed through their hands from October, 
1906, to October, 1907:—“The Orange River 


A Wool 
Report. 


Colony showed some particularly nice parcels, the 
top price being as high as llV 2 d. These wools, though 
varying in condition according to the different 
districts, all showed signs, in a weak staple, 


of a trying and droughty season. This Colony 


has evidently taken up the question of classify¬ 
ing and skirting very earnestly.” “ Packed and sorted under 


supervision of the Government Inspector " has become a well known 
phrase, and the operations being carried out in the most approved 
fashion, cannot fail to bring their own reward to growers. In an 


open free market it surely stands to reason that well prepared lots 
must meet with the most support and ultimately return to the grower 
such prices as will more than make up for any expense to which he 
has been put. Reasonable care must always be employed to get the 
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best result, and when, as is so often the case, short and long* wools, 
strong and weak, skirts and bellies, are all baled up together, it is, as 
a rule, safe to say more care might reasonably have been taken. 
Growers should always remember that the manufacturer is able to 
pay the longest prices, and he is therefore the one whose wants should 
receive most consideration. It is self-evident that if the man who 
wants long m t oo1 only has to buy short staples along with it, his price 
will at once be much reduced. 


Moreover, in any efforts which are made to get up wools suitably 
for this market it would be well to bear in mind the advisability of 
branding the bales with the owner’s name or preferably with that of 
his property. This is retained in a buyer’s mind from year to year 
more readily than mere initials ever can be. A fair quantity of East, 
Gri'qualand wool came on the market early in the year and showed the 
usual characteristics of the district, being very soft handling. They 
were marketed in good style, and, being properly classed, met with 
considerably more attention than they otherwise would have done, 
seeing that owing to an unfavourable season the condition was none 
too good and the staple lacking length. IHd. was the top figure 
reached. 

With regard to the actual breeding of the sheep, this is a matter 
which the grower himself must know most about; but it should be 
remembered that a big weight of clean wool is the object to aim at. A 
heavy fleece with a large percentage of grease and dirt is fully reckoned 
up by the buyer aud less paid for it accordingly. The effects of the 
recent importations of Australian stud sheep will be eagerly watched 
For excellent as much of the wool shown at the South African Products 
Exhibition was there was also a goodly proportion of it which would 
have been better for a more robust strain. 


An instructive bulletin on the “ Progress of Forestry in 1906,” by 
Quincy It. Craft, has just been issued by the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, U.S.A. For more 
than four years the railways of America have 
Forestry in been co-operating with the National Government 

America and in investigating the possibilities of planting trees 

Australia. for sleepers, and the best methods of prolonging 

their life. Mr. Craft mentions that the Santa Fe 
Railway has recently purchased 8,330 acres near 
San Diego, California, on which to grow timber for its own use, of 
which a tract, of 2,600 acres will be planted to Eucalypts. This 
shows the growing interest in this class of timber. Moreover, we 
learn that much interest in forest methods is being manifested by 
companies engaged in Redwood (Sequoa sempervirens) lumbering in 
this State. A tract of 15,000 acres has been acquired which will 
provide for planting eucalypts on cut-over redwood lands. The 
eucalypts produce one or more crops while the redwoods are still 
maturing, besides which in competition for growing space they assist 
the redwood to form long branchless trunks. Where the tempering 
influence of the coast fogs is felt, conditions are ideal for the growing 
of eucalypts suitable for timber, and, because of the lack of other 
hardwood timber, a good market is promised. Furthermore, tests 
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of eucalypts show that they can be used as substitutes for hickory 
and oak for many purposes. Turning to the Southern Hemisphere, 
those of our farmers who possess plantations of the “ Monterey 
Pine ” (Finns insignis) will learn with interest that in the last 
annual report on the State Forests of South Australia the Conservator 
of Forests, Mr. Walter Grill, F.L.S., states that a tj*ial lot of butter 
cases made from this wood #has proved most satisfactory. This 
possibility was indicated many years ago by the famous botanist, 
Baron von Mueller. 

* * * * 


Trees at 
Vereeniging. 


Those of our readers who are interested in the growth of young, 
trees should endeavour to visit the Public Park at Vereeniging, 
which was planted for the purpose of a pleasuring 
ground and at the same time to test the frost 
and drought resisting qualities of trees. Mr. T. 
N. Leslie, F.R.Met.Soc., to whose skill and 
enterprise these valuable experiments are due, has 
compiled a comprehensive report upon the 
comparative merits of the different species 

planted. 

The site was ploughed and cross-ploughed two years before 
being planted, partly for the reason that roads had crossed it before 
it was fenced off and the traffic had consolidated the soil; and, 
partly, so that the ground might be in as thorough a state of 
cultivation as possible. The advantages of this preliminary 
cultivation are now apparent: one-year-old gums having made an 
average growth of eight feet. 


The height of the park above sea level is 4,730 feet; the situation 
is extremely exposed, being quite flat; and the soil is a brown, 
shallow loam, with yellow ironstone gravel as a subsoil, with the 
exception of some parts of the streets where it is a rank clay. The 
average rainfall from 1892 to 1901 was 26 inches; from 1902 to 1906, 
22.41 inches; the effect of these years of low rainfall told severely 
on such trees as Finns pinaster ; whilst Cupressus macrocar pa nearly 
all perished. The rainfall for last year was 30.5 inches or 5 inches 
in excess of the average. 

♦ 

In accordance with a decision of the Hon. the Minister for Lands, 
the Meteorological Department has been authorised to supply 
meteorological instruments to farmers and others 
at cost price, plus duty and a small charge for 
Meteorological handling. Such instruments will only be supplied 
Instruments subject to the exigencies of the Department. Self- 
lor Farmers. registering minimum and maximum thermometers 
which should be exposed in a properly ventilated 
screen will cost 16s. 6d. each. The screen can be 
made locally—in Johannesburg one costs 57s. 6d. On request the 
Director of the Meteorological Department will supply sketches by 
means of which any carpenter can build up a screen. 

A hygrometer for determining the humidity of the air consists 
of two thermometers with a water cistern—the complete set costs 
17s. This must also be placed in a screen. 
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Self-registering grass minimum thermometers for showing the- 
lowest temperature on the ground ai night will cost 17s. each. 


The Director of the Meteorological Department states that a 
barometer is not of lmich use as a weather guide to a farmer in 
the Transvaal. The changes of pressure are too small and the 
instrument must be carefully watched. If, in spite of this, a 
barometer is wanted, it can be supplied at from £6 to £8* 11s. Od. 
These prices are for delivery in the Government Observatory—the 
risk and cost of carriage will be the purchaser's. Any instruments 
supplied will have been verified and a table of the corrections 
required will be supplied with each. The Meteorological Department 
will supply daily registers gratis provided that the observer under¬ 
takes to send, in return, a copy of his observations. 


Mr. It. T. A. Innes’ s article on “ Protection from Lightning, 5 ' 
which appeared in “ Journal ” No. 21 (October, 1907) has evoked 
a volume of correspondence from various parts of 
the country. On page 8 of that number Mr. 
Protection Innes wrote;—“But let us suppose the worst 

Irom happens and that someone is struck and rendered 

Lightning. insensible by lightning. The first thing to 

remember is that the person is not dead, but 
unconscious. If the body is badly burned (a very 
rare occurrence, be it noted) perhaps resuscitation of life will not 
be successful. Anyhow, strip the body at once and apply the 
movements used for drowned persons so as to get the heart and 
lungs to resume their functions. One of the weekly electrical 
journals publishes a sheet giving the full directions to be followed 
in case of apparent death due to the passage of a heavy electrical 
current through the body. When it is considered how vqry cheap 
these sheets are, it becomes a question if one should not be hung on 
the walls of every schoolroom in the Transvaal and explained once 
a year to the school children. In building shelters for live stock, if 
these are roofed with sheet iron supported and connected with iron 
posts, they are certainly durable, and cattle under them cannot be 
injured by lightning.” 

# *• * #■ 


Apparent 
Death Irom 
Electric Shock. 


And at the earnest request of one of our readers we insert the 
paragraph on resuscitation, taken from the “ Electrical Review,” 
referred to by Mr. Innes: “ In many cases where 
persons receive electric shocks, death is only 
apparent, and animation may be restored if efforts 
at resuscitation are not too long delayed. The 
method of resuscitation resorted to should be that 
known as artificial respiration. Steady persistent 
effort is one of the essential conditions of successful attempts to 
restore animation. Disappointing though the results may be, it 5s 
better to prolong the operation rather than discontinue it at too early 
a stage, unless a medical man pronounces life to be extinct. In case* 
of severe shock, respiration is seldom established under one hour, 
while three hours may be necessary to restore normal breathing. 
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“ Break the circuit at once if there be an interrupter close at 
hand; if not, lose no time, but proceed to remove the body from con¬ 
tact with the circuit. Do not touch the man’s body with bare hands, 
but if India-rubber gloves are not at hand pull him off the cable by 
his coat tail if his clothes are not wet, or fold your coat or some dry 
article, such as a newspaper, into two or three thicknesses, and, using 
this as a pad, take hold of the body and pull it away from the circuit; 
or a broom handle may be used to raise the body or to detach the 
wires from it. A good plan is to stand on a dry board, or on a thick 
newspaper or bundle of sacking, or charge the body with the shoulder. 
JNo time should be lost in sending for a qualified medical man, but, 
in the meantime, the following efforts should be made to restore 
animation: — 

“ Having pulled the body away from the cable, free the neck 
from clothing and treat the case as one of drowning, as follows: The 
body should be at once placed upon the back and the clothes loosened. 
A roll made of a coat or anything else convenient should then be 
placed under the shoulders. It should be sufficiently large to prop 
up the spine so that the head drops backwards. Open the mouth, 
and taking hold of the froni part of the tongue wilh the fingers 
(covered with a towel or handkerchief, if one be available), draw the 
tongue forwards, and gradually let it go hack. Do this about fifteen 
times a minute; be sure the root of the tongue is acted upon and 
drawn forward. If the teeth are clenched, and you cannot get them 
apart with your fingers, gently separate them w 7 ith the handle of a 

pocket knife or by means of a small piece of wood. 

* * # * 

k< At the same time that these rhythmical tractions are made 
upon the tongue, another operator should kneel behind the head. He 
should grasp the forearms just below the elbow, and draw the arms 
upwards and outwards towards himself with a sweeping movement 
making the elbows almost touch the ground on either side of the 
patient’s head, and holding them there for two or three seconds. The 
arms may then be returned to their position alongside the chest and 
strong pressure made against the ribs. After two or three seconds 
the arms should be again carried above the head, and both up and 
dow r n movements should be repeated at the rate of ten or fifteen times 
per minute, the arms being extended above the head when the tongue 
is drawn forward by the other operator, and the arms brought down 
when the tongue is allowed to recede. Circulation may be aided by 
rubbing the body or striking it with a wet towel. Stimulants should 
not be administered unless recommended by a medical man. 

“ It should be borne in mind that to be successful the foregoing 
operations should be carried out deliberately and methodically. There 
should be no haste, but the operations should be executed vigorously.” 

« « # • 


The American Weather Bureau has recently issued its report for 
1905-6, from whioh we observe that weather forecasts for 36 and 
48 hours in advance are made daily throughout 
the year for each State and Territory, besides 
special warnings. The material necessary in the 
forecasting service is gathered from loO daily 
telegrams each morning with a lesser number 4a 
the evening. A novelty in forecasting is that 
forecasts are sent by wireless telegraphy to steamers in the Atlantic 


The American 

Weather 

Bureau. 
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and Pacific Oceans. Daily forecasts are sent to 76,719 addresses by 
mail, to 1,014,285 by telephone, and to 4,659 by railroad services. 

The staff of the Weather Bureau consists of 513 persons; besides 
these there are 900 who receive nominal salaries for the display of 
storm-signals, etc. The number of climatological stations in the 
United States is about 4,500. The Bureau issues upwards of 
8,000,000 weather maps each year. All this cannot be done for 
nothing. As a matter of fact the Weather Bureau spends about 
£250,000 a year, but the voluntary testimony of farmers and 
Chambers of Commerce shows that the direct saving effected by means 
of warnings of impending storms, floods, frosts, and cold waves is 
far is excess of this sum. 

* * * * 


Obstacles to 
Sheep Farming;. 


Mr. J. C. Rous sends us a timely note on the obstacles to sheep 
farming in the Transvaal from the farmer's point of view. Speaking 
of wireworm* he says that few people realise the 
enormous losses caused annually by this pest, and 
yet wireworm is responsible for the death of at 
least half the sheep and goats in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Rous says : “ Last year was a particularly 

bad one for this pest, and I know one farmer who lost 380 head out 
of a flock of 400 by it.” Regarding scab, Mr. Rous maintains that 
it is not the owners of large flocks who arc chiefly responsible for the 
retention of scab in the country, but rather the owners of small lots, 
varying in number from 2 or 3 sheep up to 50. These <k klompjes ” 
of sheep and goats are nearly always scabby. They are the real 
centres of infection, and, until scab is eradicated from the small flocks 
we will never be free from this disease. Mr. Rous advocates the 
erection of public dipping tanks by the Government in the various 
wards. The remaining three common diseases such as blue tongue, 
heartwatcr, and geil sickness will not constitute permanent obstacles 
to successful sheep farming provided the two chief diseases—wire- 
worm and scab—arc effectively dealt with. 


As the question of importing Friesland cattle is frequently discussed 
in the Transvaal every stock farmer should know something of the 
Dutch Studbook; and we are indebted to Mr. 
Robert Pape, Superintendent of Dairying, for tbe 
following information: — 

The Studbook comprises three heads : 

1. The Friesch or Hollandsch Herd 

2. The Zwartblaard or Zwartwitkop Grun 
ingsch Herd. 

3. The Roodbout Maas-Rijn en Ysel Herd. 
To prevent confusion between these herds, certain fixed colours have 
been given to the papers relating to each herd. Once those colours 
are known, mistakes are practically impossible. These colours are: - 

For the Friesch Hollandsch Herd, White . 

For the Groningsch Herd, Blue. 

For the Maas-Rijn Ysel Herd, Red. 


The 

Netherlands 
Stud Book for 
Cattle. 


* The Veterinary Division lrns issued a circular on the treatment of Wireworm which 
can be had on application to the Government Printer: instructions on the treatment of this 
disease are also embodied in the article written by Dr. Theiler and Mr. 0. E. Gray on Veterinary 
Hygiene. (See Agricultural Journals, Nos. 16. lf>, 17, 18 and 21 ).—Editor “T.A.JV 
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The official certificates of registration required for exportation are 
in the same colours. For inland use a different certificate is supplied, 
but this is not officially recognised for exportation. Special notice 
should be taken of the 'marking letters on the horns . 

The studbook for each herd is sub-divided into three as follows: — 
(1) Register; (2) Studbook; (3) Selected studbook. All cows which 
are inscribed in the register belong to a certain herd and have passed 
the inspector. But as a rule nothing is known about their descent. 
Such cattle t>ear on the horns the letter R. Cattle of which the 
pedigree is known are registered in the studbook and have on the 
horns the letter S. 

Animals coining up to a high standard and with a good pedigree 
can be inscribed in the “selection studbook ” and are marked on the 
horns with the letters S K, Therefore, when the importation of 
horned cattle from Holland is contemplated, the farmer should care¬ 
fully consider what sort of animal he wishes to buy. For ordinary 
dairy cattle S and even R will be quite sufficient. But if animals are 
required for improving Transvaal stock or for crossing, then S K 
should be insisted upon. 

* * * * * 

In view of the interest now being taken in the question of Abattoirs 
for the various Municipalities of the Transvaal, the following note 
kindly supplied by Mr. A. Burford, Manager of the 
The Natal Government Cold Stores, will be of 

Government interest: — 

Abattoir, The Abattoirs in Natal have been erected by 

Pietermarltz- the Minister of Agriculture to deal with slaughter 

*> ar S* cattle from infected areas and so put into practice 

the stamping out policy. The compulsory 

Slaughter Act now being in force, the Government have commenced 
taking over cattle in infected areas, and about 100 head are received 
and dealt with daily. With regard to the purchase of the animals, 
the Government are now taking over cattle under the Compulsory 
Slaughter Act and are paying prices according to an approved 
schedule. The cattle are brought direct into the Government Abattoir 
Siding and off-loaded on a platform with two entrances leading down 
into the kraals. This siding is enclosed by a barbed-wire fence with 
gates at either end. Local butchers are using the Abattoir at a 
monthly rental per killing space, and by obtaining permits from the 
Veterinary Department, can send their cattle here to be slaughtered 
from infected areas; farmers also can send their cattle to the abattoirs 
where the animals are sold by a local auctioneer at the highest market 
rates. 

The meat is sold in bulk to a contractor. No cattle in any way 
affected with disease are allowed into the Abattoir. Special care is. 
taken by the veterinary officer who is appointed to take over all cattle 
and to examine them again before being trucked. All hides are dealt 
with at the abattoirs, and a firm of hide merchants have sheds and 
every convenience for dealing with hides, horns, and hoofs. Nothing 
with the hair on is allowed to leave the Abattoir unless it has been 
thoroughly disinfected with a strong solution of sheep dip. 

The machine used for refrigerating purposes is a 45-ton 
“ Hercules” machine; while the ice-making plant is capable of pro¬ 
ducing 8 tons daily. The Abattoir consists of seven rooms with cubic 
capacity of 65,065 feet. 
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Here are a few details of construction:—Killing space, 60 ft. 
x 40 ft., with 9 rings and 9 sets of hoisting tackle fitted with wire- 
rope; 2 winches and overhead rails on which the meat in sides is 
run into the hanging room, 60 ft. x 40 ft. Nearby, it is quartered 
and bagged in hessian cloth ready for immediate trucking or to be 
taken into the chilling or freezing room. Outside the killing floor 
are two kraals with iron rails and large gates 7 ft. high. The cattle 
are roped in from the kraals and pithed; 150 can be dealt with in a 
day. The yards consist of 11 large kraals, so that different con¬ 
signments of cattle can be kept separate. The whole place is enclosed 
in a corrugated iron fence 6 ft. 6 in. high, topped with 2 ft. of 
barbed wire having an inward angle. Further, outside the killing 
floor there are two cement pits, and the blood and waste offal is 
drained from the floor into these pits, and from thence transferred 
into iron tanks and taken to the Government Experimental Farm at 
Cedara to be used for manuring the land. 

* * * * 


Preservation o£ 
Female Game. 


Major J. Stevenson Hamilton, Warden o,f the Government Game 
Reserves, sends us a note emphasising the importance of sparing the 
females of our wild game, and shows in a graphic 
way the effect of the wanton destruction of the 
mothers of certain species. To demonstrate the 
immense practical importance which the pre¬ 
servation of females would have upon the increase 
of game, the following table has been drawn up 
representing the natural progeny of one impala 
ewe for a period of six years. The ratio of females horn over males 
has been set at seven to four. It. will he seen therefore that at the 
end of 1907, providing that the first two lambs happened to be 
females, and that no accidents occurred, the progeny would amount 
to eleven; impala ewes breeding every year, and the young females 
producing young in their second year. 


llio I 


1002 




F. 


1004. 


loor,. 


]yo<;. 
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But now let us suppose for the sake of argument that the original 
mother of the family is killed in the shooting season of 1904. That 
is to say, she has reared her first lamb, a female in this case. It 
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is obvious that the whole of the right hand portion of the table must 
be swept away, and at the end of 1907 we shall have left only the 
first lamb and its progeny; a total of five animals instead of twelve. 
It is equally plain that had the first offspring happened to be a ram 
instead of a ewe, and had the mother been subsequently shot at the 
end of 1907 we should have only one animal to show as our total. 
And all this would have been the result of the killing of a single 
female. When, therefore, we reflect upon the enormous number of 
females killed annually, it is easy to see why game does not increase 
in the Transvaal. 

* * * * 

The impala has been taken as a typical example, but the above 
might equally well be applied to other sorts of game, except that 
in the case of some species there is not the same marked preponder¬ 
ance of females over males. It seems a provision of Nature that 
felines usually find it easier to stalk and to kill the males of most 
species; partly, because the females in a herd are usually more 
alert and nervous than the other sex, and, partly, because the many* 
solitary males of the larger sorts of game are comparatively easy 
to approach. Thus it is ensured that there shall not be an undue 
destruction of the mothers of any race under the ordinary conditions; 
but man steps in and at once upsets this nicely adjusted balance, 
with the most far-reaching and disastrous results. Accordingly, it 
should be our aim to make our sport so harmonize with Nature’s 
methods that we may secure our rightful pursuit of pleasure without 
wantonly violating her laws or permanently injuring her handiwork. 

# * * * 

In this “ Journal ” the value of the soil mulch and proper 
irrigation practice has been repeatedly urged. The other day a 
series of experiments were undertaken in 
America to determine the effect of the soil mulch 
The Soil Mulch in preventing the evaporation of water from lands 
and Irrigation that had just been irrigated. It was assumed 

Practice. that 100 per cent, of moisture would be evaported 

or lost from a bare surface, and with this figure 
as unity the following results were obtained: — 

With a 4 inch soil mulch 30% of moisture was lost. 

11 ^ 11 11 11 I^% fl If 

it 10 ,, ,, ,, 2 % ,, ,, 

This table shows in a striking manner that a soil mulch of a depth 
of ten inches affords practically complete protection from evaporation. 
The same experiments also demonstrated that the loss of moisture 
was very great for a short period just after the irrigation had ceased. 
This means that the sooner the farmer can form his soil viulch the 
better. In fact, the lands should be cultivated or harrowed as soon 
as the implements can be worked without clogging the machine or 
harming the soil. Furthermore these tests emphasised the benefit 
of heavy irrigations—using deep furrows—rather than frequent 
light irrigations with shallow ditches. For these tests we are 
indebted to Mr. A. M. A. Struben, A.M.I.C.E. 
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Mr. L. Dicey, Director of Western Province Preserving Company, 
Ltd., notifies us that his firm has appointed an agent to go round 
certain districts of the Transvaal in order to secure 
Transvaal large quantities of the common yellow clingstone 

Peaches for peaches. Those fruits, though well suited for 

Canning. canning purposes, are practically valueless on the 

ordinary market. The stations tapping the 
districts in which the firm’s agent is working are those lying between 
Warmbaths, Fourteen Streams, Krugersdorp and Zeerust, and Mr. 
T. II. Price, General Manager of the Central South African Railways, 
has promised to render all possible aid in speedy transit by rail to 
the factory. Although, for the moment at least, this business is more 
or less in the nature of an experiment, it is confidently believed 
that three hundred tons of fruit will be shipped from the Transvaal 
during the present season. 

* * # * 

In the name of our readers we cordially welcome the Beekeepers’ 
Association which has been recently formed, and wo are sure all 
apiarists in the Colony will find it to their 
The Transvaal advantage to at once enrol themselves as members 
Beekeepers’ of this Association. The Hon. Secretary and 

Association. Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Blower, P.O. Box 2908. 

Johannesburg, will be glad to furnish any further 
information regarding the aims of the Association. 

■* * * * 

The Committee of the above Association has arranged that 
members who have any honey may send it for exhibition and sale 
to the Y.M.C.A. Industrial Exhibition, to be held in Johannesburg 
from the llili to 25th April next. The bottles, sections or frames 
must bear the registered number 5(>. Exhibits should be consigned, 
carriage paid, to the Secretary, Transvaal Beekeepers’ Association, 
Raine's Buildings, Johannesburg, and must be despatched in time 
to arrive about the 8th of April 

To illustrate the rapid progress which the bee industry is making 
we have only to recall the handsome prizes offered for honey by the 
Transvaal Horticultural Society at their first spring show held in 
Johannesburg last November. The weight and quality then staged 
reflected great credit on the competitors. The display (over 300 lbs,) 
was unquestionably a. record, and clearly proved that there are 
districts in the Transvaal capable of producing honey in large 
quantities and of the highest quality. 

* * * * 


Those of our readers who know something of artificial swarming will 
value a note on “ How to make Two Colonies from One/’ by Mr. 

Frederick Sworder. Bees increase in large 


Artificial numbers when there is a good honey flow. The 

Swarming. result of this is that they make preparations to 

swarm, as their abode is getting uncomfortably 
full. During this period they are in an unsettled 
state, and provided the weather is favourable, their owner may lose 
his swarm. If we desire an increase of stocks an artificial swarm can 
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be easily and successfully made in the following manner: On a 
fine afternoon, after having taken the necessary precautions to subdue 
the bees, open a strong hive, lift out, and examine three frames from 
the centre and search for the queen. 

# # * #• 

When found, place these frames of comb along with her and the 
hatching and adhering bees into another hive previously prepared: 
next cover the frames with clothing. Move the remaining frames of 
the brood in the old hive to its centre, filling up the empty space 
with frames of foundation and preferably wired. Now move the old 
hive, which is queen less, say, 40 feet away, and on the spot where 
the old hive stood place the new hive, carefully covering these frames 
with warm quilting, and the operation is finished. By this simple 
method it will be seen that only one stock of bees is disturbed, and 
the old bees from the old hive will return to the old spot. Further, 
this hive has plenty of female eggs besides hatching bees, and is in 
excellent condition for raising a queen. She will be laying in a 
fortnight. Most of the old bees will fly back to the old spot and 
form the swarm. Frames of brood foundation must be added, as 
required, to the new hive which now nosseases the old laying queen. 

* * * * 

At a meeting of scientists held in the Government Museum on Monday, 
January 13tli, it was resolved to form an Association, to be called “The 
Transvaal Biological Society. 5 ’ The object of this 
Society is threefold : To promote the discussion of 
The Transvaal scientific problems by biological investigators ; to 
Biological arrange for regular meetings for this purpose ; and to 

Society. publish the proceedings of the meetings. Any person 

is eligible for membership who is actually engaged in 
biological investigations, and has published at least one 
scientific* paper, or is working on such. At least six meetings are to be 
held each year; special meetings to be called by the committee, if 
necessary. The committee for the current year consists of Dr. Thoiler, 
C.M.G., Tresident ; Mr. Joseph Burtt-Davy, F.L.S., Vice-President; and 
Dr. L. 11. Gough, lion, secretary and treasurer. The new Society will fill 
a long-felt want;, and doubtless prove of material assistance to the agricul¬ 
turists of this Colony. 

* * * * 


Many of our farmers who are interested in the problem of a proper 
and practical agricultural education for their sons will like to know 
the entrance requirements at two well-known colleges, 
the Michigan Agricultural College, U.S.A., and the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada. At 
Michigan, the entrance requirements presuppose that 
the applicant has the ability to harness and drive 
horses, to plough, harrow, mark corn ground, drill, 
operate the mower, reaper, and farm implements 
generally, and to perform in a neat and workmanlike manner the details 
of regular farm work. A failure to pass this examination will not 
exclude from the college ; another opportunity will he provided at the 
close of the second year to pass on these studies. If the student then 
fails he will be required to remain at the college during the summer 


Entrance 
Requirements 
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vacation between his second and third years, or to work for the same period 
on some part of the farm approved of by the Professor of Agriculture. He 
will then receive his final examination in this subject at the beginning 
of the junior (third) year. At Guelph the student must produce certificates 
of having spent at least one year at work on a farm, and must have a 
practical knowledge of the ordinary farm operations, such as harnessing 
and driving horses, ploughing, harrowing, drilling, etc. When it is thought 
necessary this knowledge will be tested by an examination at entrance, or 
at any subsequent date. 

* ♦ * * 

The work being carried on by the boring branch of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment is growing apace, and the demand for bore-holes to obtain water 
supplies is increasing from many sources. The result 
of boring on the agricultural lands has been that 2,711 
Water Boring : feet have been drilled, at an average cost of 8s. lOd. per 
Irrigation foot. Twenty-five bore-holes have been completed, 

Department. and a gross supply of 766,900 gallons of water per day, 

at a substantial reduction in the cost. For settlers 
1,020 feet were drilled, at a total cost of £503, or 
9s. lOd. per foot for eight bore-holes, and the estimated daily supply of 
water obtained was 48,700 gallons. 

The boring already conducted over practically the whole of the 
Transyaal has proved that on the average water can be tapped and utilised 
at a cost within the means of almost any stock farmer or agriculturist. 
The comparatively large expenditure by Government on drilling plant and 
boring operations has been justified by the results obtained, as well as by 
the information gained regarding the geology of the Colony, water-bearing 
properties of rocks, cost of boring, and most suitable machinery. 

* # * # 

Farmers will be glad to hear that the Irrigation Department ha6 
stationed an Executive Engineer at Standerton. Mr. C. I). H. Braine, 
A.M.I.C.E., has been appointed to this post. His 
district comprises Heidelberg, Bethal, Carolina and the 
rest of the south-eastern portion of the Transvaal; and 
his duties will be to advise farmers in the construction 
of irrigation works, dams, furrows, etc. Mr. Braine 
is already well known to the farming community by 
reason of his zealous and excellent service as Secretary 
to Ihe Irrigation Conujiission, and he has contributed several valuable 
papers on irrigation matters to the pages of this * Journal.” 

* * * ♦ 

Not long ago we had the pleasure of visiting the farm of Athole, which 
is situated 5 miles from Amsterdam, and lies 14 miles from the 
Swaziland border. The late Mr. David Forbes, the well- 
known Scotch pioneer, trekked into this part of the 
world in the year 1866, together with a" small hand of 
Athole. sturdy Scotch settlers; and his sons are now the 

owners of a fine property, which comprises some 60,000 
English acres. The land is well suited to grazing, 
and the veld consists mainly of ordinary rooi and 
tambookie grass. There is both High and Low Veld, where at the present 
time you will find a fine herd of over a thousand cattle. These animals 
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are many coloured ; and by their curious markings show the commingling 
strains of the original Swazi cattle, Africanders, Devons and Frieslanders. 
Athoie is specially adapted for ranching purposes ; 25,000 acres have now 
been enclosed, and the cattle are seldom in a kraal; the calves being 
allowed to run with the cows. Most of the cattle are therefore troop 
cattle , which run on the veld day and night with their calves. A few 
milch cows are milked in the morning in the home kraal, and their calves 
are allowed to run with them all day. This practice has been found to 
prevent scouring in the calves, as, where the youngsters are able to get a 
little milk now and then, they seem to suffer less from indigestion. 


it is customary ai Athoie to cut large quantities of veld hay. All 
the thin cattle are drafted into one troop and fed with hay every night,, 
hav-raeks being placed along the walls. The mealie lands have also been 
fenced off, and the poorest of the herds arc put in these enclosed lands 
to feed off the mealies stalks. Last winter out of 1,200 head of cattle 
the loss was less than one quarter per cent. The bulls are taken out of 
the land at the end of winter (August) and put back in the middle of 
December, so that the calves arc dropped from September to January, when 
the veld is good. 

There is a certain amount of tulip on this farm, but in dosing with 
tulip according to the native plan cattle are seldom or never lost. The 
tulip is boiled, and each beast is given a drench of it. This is done just 
before trekking into the tulip area, and has been found to be most effective. 
Again, there are two spots on this farm where sheep die if allowed to graze 
any time from the month of December until the coming of the first frost. 
They die from poisoning, or what is locally termed "Quick sickness*'' 
(Dutch : “Gouw ziekte ”), but sheep put on the same lands in winter 
time thrive exceedingly. Goats are similarly affected. 


Mr. C. van Forrest writes in an emphatic manner against the practice of 
overstocking, and urges the storing up of winter fodder for both sheep 
and cattle. He states that every year hundreds of 
lambs on the High Veld are sacrificed for lack of 
fodder ; and that often cattle are so weak in the early 
spring for want of proper feeding that they have to be 
lifted. As long as this state of affairs prevails stoek 
farming in the Transvaal cannot be expected to pay. 
Another matter which has been so often discussed in 
the columns of this “Journal” is winter trekking to the Bushveld. 
There is no doubt that this winter trekking seriously affects the quality of 
the wool, since it soon becomes full of dust and dirt. Moreover, 
some of our farmers have conclusively proved that sheep kept on 
the High Veld and properly fed throughout even the coldest winter 
come out in spring in a much better condition than those which have had 
, a trek to the Low Veld. The sermon preached by Mr. yan Foreest is 
Bound, and the text may be set forth in three heads;—(1) Buy a mowing 
machine; (2) dig an ensilage pit; and (3) sow mangels. We hope that 
these words of wisdom will produce an hundred-fold in better wool and 
more sheep. 
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We cordially welcome two new associations which have just been formed. 
The Maquassi Farmers Association and Agricultural Society has been 
started to encourage and develop the farming industry 
Two New of Maquassi and Wolmaransstad District. Mr. A. E. 

Societies. Grigson, the hon. secretary, has kindly forwarded us 

a tastefully printed book of rules. 

in the past the Pretoria Agricultural and Industrial Society rendered 
valuable service to the rural industry of the Transvaal, and we are glad 
to see that it has again taken its rightful place amongst the Agricultural 
Associations of this Colony. General Botha has been elected honorary 
president, aDd the following gentlemen are members of the committee :— 
President, F. T. Nicholson, Esq.; secretaries, Messrs. Huy ton Comfort h 
and G. F. Joubert; treasurer, J. Wagner, Esq. 

Thi<s Society has been in existence for the last 18 years. It was 
founded by General Joubert, Mr. Jan Celiers, and Mr. R. T. N. James. 
Formerly, the Society limited its work to the holding of agricultural shows, 
but now it is proposed to help the farmers in many other directions. At 
the last meeting it was decided to elect Mr. Rose-Innes, Resident 
Magistrate of Pretoria, an hon. member of all committees, as well as the 
experts of the Agricultural Department. We trust that a large number of 
both townsfolk and farmers in the district of Pretoria will support the 
Agricultural Society of the Capital in a heartv and sympathetic manner. 

* * * * 


The 

Government 
Sale at Ermelo 


Ok Friday—the day following the Ermelo Agricultural Show—a success¬ 
ful sale of Government sheep and horses took place at Ermelo. There 
was a large attendance of farmers from different parts 
of the country, together with the Rigid lion, the 
Minister of Agriculture, General Louis Botha, the 
Director of Agriculture, Mr. F. B. Smith, and various 
Departmental officers. The first animals to be offered 
for sale were 29 pure-bred merino rams, partly bred 
on the farm, partly imported. The first ram, an 
imported animal, fetched as much as £40, and the 
average price per head amounted to £17 5s. Twenty-six Spanish merino 
ewes, bred by J. H. King, Highland Home, Cape Colony, and sired by the 
best rams on the farm, averaged £6 14s. each. One hundred and ninety- 
six imported Tasmanian ewes, bred by Mr. B. Ilaydou, New South Wales, 
were sold at an average price of £3 15s. per head. Next came the horses. 
Bidding was slow. The mares realised from £15 to £27, and fillies from 
£10 to £26 ; while geldings went as low as £6. The net total of the sale 
amounted to £2,096 6s. 6d. 


We have been advised, through the courtesy of Mr. T, R. Price, C.M.G., 
General Manager of the Central South African Railways, that the 
following concessions have been agreed to for judges 
proceeding to officiate at Agricultural Shows, viz., over 
the C.S.A.R., C.G.R., and C.F.L.M., half single fare 
for the double journey ; over the N.G.R., single fare 
for the double journey. The concession will be. 
extended to 12 judges in respect of ordinary country 
shows, but the Administrations will double the number 
in the case of large shows such as those held at Pretoria, Bloemfontein, 
and Johannesburg. 


Railway 
Concessions to 
Judges at 
Agricultural 
Shows. 
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The Government Botanist writes that a South African firm of coffee and 
chicory manufacturers has sent a communication to the Department 
offering to purchase sun-dried chicory root at from 
A Chance for £10 to £15 per ton in hulk. They state that a Pretoria 

Chicory Root firm has at present indents for 15,000 lbs. to be shipped 

Growers. from Europe. 

* * * * 

Plate No. 65 shows “ Hard Cash,” a pedigree merino ram, bought for 
1(50 guineas at the annual Sydney sale for the stud of the Hon. A. G. 

Robertson, M.L.C., and V. L. Robertson, Esq., 
. v . Amersfoort. This fine animal was bred by W. H. 

Merino 13 ” 1 * 11 Gibson, Esq., of Fairfield, Tasmania. The Messrs. 

Robertson have also lately purchased two pedigree stud 
ewes, specially selected by Mr. W. J. McCarthy, the 
well-known importer of pedigree sheep. 

* * * * 

It is indeed gratifying to find that several farmers' wives in the Transvaal 
are now actively engaged in the manufacture of cheese. This is an industry 
which is greatly needed in this Colony, and we would 
Farm Cheese. like to congratulate Mrs. Forbes of Atbole on her 

eheddar cheese, and the Hon. Mrs. Scott of Devon on 
her cream cheese. We shall be glad to hear of the success of any other 
ladies in this enterprise. 

* * * * 

In “Agricultural Journal " No. 22 (January, 1908), in Dr. TheileFs 
paper on “ The Prevention and Eradication of Stock Diseases,” the 
following error occurs (page 223, lines 10, 11, 12) :— 
A Correction. The sentence : “ The carrier of the parasite, which, in 
the case of nagana is the fly, is called the reservoir of 
the virus ” . . . should read : “In ease of nagana, the tsetse fly is 

known as the carrier of the parasite, and big game arc called the reservoirs 
of the virus ” 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTICES* 

Veterinary Division* 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR FORWARDING PATHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS. 

It is hereby notified for general information that special arrangements have 
been made with the Central South African Railways for forwarding pathological 
specimens for examination in the Veterinary Bacteriological Laboratory, and all 
such specimens can now be sent carriage forward, if addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Bacteriologist, Pretoria Station, and distinctly labelled “ Scientific 
Specimens for Examination/’ The Government Veterinary Bacteriologist is at 
all times glad to make examinations and to report on pathological specimens, but 
farmers and others sending such are earnestly requested to write full particulars 
of the animal from which the specimen has been taken and to post such in time 
to be delivered before the arrival of the specimen, or, in case of urgency, to 
telegraph. The importance of doing this is urged since occasionally, when not 
previously advised, specimens have arrived in too decomposed a condition for 
examination. 

F. B. SMITH, 

Director of Agriculture. 

Office of the Director of Agriculture, 

1st October, 1907. 

* * * * 

SPONZIEKTE OR QUARTER EVIL. 

Vaccine for the prevention of this disease is now ready for issue at the* 
Government Veterinary Bacteriological Laboratory, and can be obtained through- 
the Government Veterinary Surgeons, who will give instruction in the method of 
vaccination, and through whom also the necessary instruments can be obtained. 
The price of the vaccine is 3d. per double dose. 

» fr * # 

WARNING TO IMPORTERS. 

The attention of the Department has been directed to the fact that certain 
imported cattle brought into this country under certificates stating that they have 
been tested with Tuberculin before shipment and have passed the test satisfactorily, 
have been found to react as infected when re-tested by the Government Veterinary 
Staff shortly after arrival. For this reason it is suggested that importers of cattle 
should have such imported animals re-tested by a Government Veterinary Surgeon 
on arrival at their destination, and before they are allowed to mix with other stock. 
Should anyone wish to take this precaution the test will be applied free of charge 
upon application to the Government Veterinary Surgeon of the District to which 
the cattle are taken, at the earliest convenience of this Officer to whom the 
application is made. 

F, B. SMITH, 
Director of Agriculture . 

• * • • 

PORTS FOR ENTRY OF STOCK. 

The following are the ports for entry of stock into this Colony from the neighbouring* 
territories : 

Kiihnnan's Drift ... ... ... ... Cape Colony. (Daily.) 

Mosimvani. „ (Saturdays only.) 

Christiana . ,, (Daily.) 

Coal Mine Drift .Orange Rim* Colony.(Thursdays only.) 

Vereeniging. „ (Daily.) 

Schoeman’s Drift . «♦.. (Mondays k Thursdays.)* 

Roberts’ Drift ... ... ... ... (Daily.) * 

Volksrnst .Natal. (Daily.) 

Koniati Poovt, through which stock not 
provided for under Clause A Govern¬ 
ment Notice No. 834 of 1903, will only 
Ik; allowed to proceed by rail, to be 

examined at Maolmdodorp ... ... Portuguese East Africa. 
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Division of Chemistry. 

SCHEDULE OF CHARGES FOR ANALYSIS MADE IN THE 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES. 

£ ». d. 

1. Estimation of one constituent in a manure or feeding stuff ..076 

2. Estimation of two or three constituents in a manure or feeding stuff 0 15 0 

3. Complete analysis and valuation of a manure or feeding stuff .. 10 0 

4. Analysis of water—drainage or irrigation .15 0 

5. Partial analysis of a soil to determine fertility and manurial needs 2 0 0 

6 . Complete analysis of a soil.300 

7. Analysis of milk, cream, butter, or cheese .0 10 0 

8. Milk—determination of fat and total solids.0 5 0 

9. Milk—determination of fat only.026 

10. Butter—determination of water and fat.0 6 0 

11. Analysis of a vegetable product—hay, ensilage, roots, etc.10 0 


At present no charge will be made to bona fide farmers. The charges in the 
above schedule refer to products sent by manure merchants, milk dealers, or others 
interested in trade. Samples will only be accepted if assurance can be given that 
they are properly taken and truly representative of the bulk. The right of 
publishing the results of any analysis is reserved by the Department. Should the 
examination of any product furnish results which are deemed of sufficient general 
interest, the charges may be remitted. 

Samples of any product likely to be of agricultural importance will gladly be 
received. 


Division of Botany. 

INJURIOUS WEEDS. 

Owing to the fact that of late several newly-introduced and injurious weeds 
have made their appearance in the Transvaal, farmers are earnestly requested 
to take careful notice of any new plants which have appeared on their farms and 
which seem to have a tendency to spread. When such are discovered, specimens 
of the plant bearing flowers and, if possible, fruit should be forwarded to the 
Government Botanist by whom they will be examined and reported upon. They 
should be forwarded in the same way as specimens of poisonous plants. 


COCKLE-BURR. 

On account of the dangerous character of this weed to wool and mohair 
growers, fanners on the Aapjes, Pienaars, and Crocodile Rivers are advised to keep 
a sharp look-out for its appearance, especially on the banks of the rivers, and to 
root out the plants before they scatter seed. Any farmer who is in doubt as to the 
identity of Cockle-Burr can send specimens to the Botanist for identification. 


SEED DISTRIBUTION. 

A few selected varieties of Winter Wheats, grown on the Experiment Farm, Potchefstroom, 
.are available for distribution in small quantities by the Division of Botany. Application 
should be made to the Government Botanist. Department of Agriculture, P.O, Box 434, Pretoria. 


Division of Forestry. 

SALE OF HEDGING FROM IRENE NURSERY. 

It is hereby notified for general information that tin? sale of Hedge Plants from Irene 
■Government Nursery has been discontinued. Forest trees will be disused of as formerly. 

» * « * 

The price list of seeds and trees supplied by this Division can be obtained free of charge 
on application to the Conservator of Forests, or the Government Printer, Pretoria. 
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Division of Horticulture. 

CONTINUATION OV NURSERY WORK BY TUB HORTICULTURAL DIVISION. 

The presold opportunity is taken of notifying fanners generally Mint the propagation of 
young fruit trees for sale at the various Experimental Orchards and Nurseries of this Division 
will be vu-coininenoeil immediately, hut.trees will not he available, for disposal until .filly, 11109. 
By this date :l i* expeoled that a good uumber of tree* will he available,-and they will 
comprise swell varieties as have pro vet l to be suitable for the various districts of the Transvaal 
bv actual tesi at ihe different Experiment Stations. 


SALE OK FRUIT TREES. VINES, CUTTINGS. SIMONS, Etc. 

It isiiotitied for public information that in future payment must be made for goods on 
or before delivery. When purchasers mention a railway station to which packages may be 
consigned for them, advantage may he taken of the •‘Collect on Delivery ** system of the 
C.S.A.lL In all other cases cash should accompany the order, hut it is advisable prior to 
remitting <ame that enquiries be made, of the Oovernment Horticulturist as to the ability of 
the Division to supply the tree- ordered. 


Tobacco Division. 

TOBACCO PLANT DISEASES. 

A large number of letters and verbal inquiries have been received by the 
Tobacco Division in regard to diseases and insects injurious to tobacco plants. It 
is impossible to give any reliable advice as to remedies for different diseases and 
insect pests unless a specimen of the affected plant is forwarded to us, and our 
readers are, therefore, requested to furnish a portion of the affected plant when 
writing for advice in such matters. Most of the diseases and insect pests which 
attack tobacco plants in the Transvaal are easily controlled. Letters, but not 
parcels, may be sent free of charge if addressed as follows :— 

O.II.M.S. 

Chief of Tobacco Division, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Pretoria. 


Editorial Division. 

AVAILABLE PCBL1 ('ATIONS. 


The following publications, amongst which are included several recent additions, 
can be had, free of charge, on application to the Government Printer, Box 373, 
Pretoria :— 


Transvaal Agricultural Journal 
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JYtrhio/i of F.ntowoloyij - 

Leaflet No. a. ‘-The Fowl Tick.'’ 

No. Cockchafers and Flower Beetles/' 
No. 7. “Sprays for Locust Destruction.** 

„ No. 10. “Notes on Termites/* 

„ No. 11. “The Seale Insects of Citrus Trees/* 
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Division of Forestry: 

" Frier Li<t of Sonls hiicI Trees." 

Division of /foi'licuiittrr; 

Ibilletin No. 1. ■■ Sunn; I n format ifm about Fruit Trn*>." 

Leaflet Nu. 8.- “A Fruit I?<.*}»f»i< 

No. L ** ltjseases of Drang*- Tree**." 

Division of Dai runty : 

Leaflet N 11. I. "The AI i i L i 11 <»!* ImiIM ’ream ({oieln ('h'-eM.-mi ;i Lurch Farm.' 

No. 2. ’‘Treatment of Milk." 

Ciiviilnr \u, |. - • •• FreaM’aM 

No. 2. “Kennel Milking." 

No. ;k—•• Ihittennakmg." 

Division of \ ch'rinary Svirnrr; 

Bulletin No. I. "Mear*-le*; in Swim-and <'at t lc." 

.. No. <!.—*“ t ‘mitagioiis A hurl ion." 

I.ejitlm No. *• Khmiesian J'iek Fever." 

No. .*». ” (rlamlei’N nn«! Farcy." 

No. I. •* !»ireet iuiiN for Freparing Bl«>o<l Smear**." 

No. «; •• Wire Woriiis." 

.. No. 7. " hireetion-s for F*-e of nine Tongue 11*•.*’ 

Division of Publications :— 

Bulletin No. 1.— -“ Burrwecd or Boete Bosch.” 

,. No. 2.—“ Some Diseases of the Horse.” 

.. No. 3.—“ The Food of Plants.” 

„ No. (i.—“ City and Town Milk Supply and the Care and Aeration 

of Milk” (English and Dutch). 

Miscellaneous :— 

Bulletin No. 3.—“ The Brands Directory, 1906.” 

Annual Report of the Director of Agriculture for the year 1903-4. 

•i )* i« m », 1904-a. 

1905-0. 


JOURNAL FILES. 

Jn order that our numerous readers may not be disappointed by being unable 
to complete their files, wc would earnestly request them to preserve all copies of 
the “ Journal ” if they propose to bind them at the close of the year. Owing to the 
expense incurred in publication, it has become necessary to limit the number of 
copies issued, and it often happens that we cannot supply back numbers, as they 
are out of print. 

Indices for the “Agricultural Journal,” Vol. I.. Vol. fL,Vol. HL, Vol. IV. 
and V., can be had on application to the Department of Agriculture. 


JOURNAL DUPLICATES. 

Any readers who possess and can spare duplicates of the “Agricultural Journal” 
would confer a great favour by returning them to the Department of Agriculture, 
as back numbers are now out of print, and applications are constantly being made 
by persons desirous of completing their sets. 

* * * • 

APPLICATIONS FOR THE “ JOURNAL ” AND NON-DELIVERY. 

Applications to be placed on the Mailing List of the “Journal,” as well as 
complaints as to non-aelivery of the “Journal,” should be addressed to the 
Government Printer, P.O. Box 373, Pretoria, and not to the Editor of the “ Journal.” 
It is particularly requested that changes of address should also be promptly notified 
to the Government Printer, in order to ensure prompt delivery to addressees and 
to avoid unnecessary correspondence. 

“The Transvaal Agricultural Journal” is issued free to residents in the 
Transvaal only. 

Persons residing in the other South African Colonies or Oversea may become 
subscribers by paying an annual subscription of 7s,, post free, starting from July 
in each year ; 2s. extra is required for postage oversea. 
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Subscriptions are payable strictly in advance, and should be made by bank 
draft, money order, bank notes, or coin. Cheques cannot be accepted in payment, 
unless initialled by the Bank authorities. 

All correspondence must be addressed and payments made to the Government 
Printer, Box 373, Pretoria. 


‘General Notices. 

LIST OF FARMERS* ASSOCIATIONS AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Aapjes River Ward Agricultural Society, A. F. van Gnss, Pyramid Station. 

Aapjes River Ward Farmers’ Association, F. N. Carlisle, Pyramid Station. 

Barberton Farmers' Association, Geo. E. O. Wilhelm. Box 157, Barberton. 

Barberton Agricultural Society, <1. S. Dyee, Box 5, Barberton. 

Belfast Agricultural Society, O. J. Oosthuizen, Box 13, Belfast. 

Bloemhof Agricultural Society, Izaak Hoffmann, Bloetnhof. 

'Carolina Agricultural Society, M. van Enter. Box 43, Carolina. 

Christiana Agricultural Society, A. P. Burgers, Box 27, Christiana. Secretary. 

Crocodile River Farmers* Association. ,T. H. Sehoeman. Kietfontein W., Pretoria. 

Devon Farmers’ Association, J. H. R. Moodie, P.O. Devon. 

Eastern Transvaal Farmers’ Association, T. W. Snaith, Box 75. Springs. 

Ermelo Agricultural Society, A. Smuts, Box 5, Krmelo. 

Elands River Farmers’ Association, E. II. Eloff, Rietvlei, Lindlev’s Poort, Rustcnburg. 
Grootspelonken Farmers’ Association, J. W. Walton, Private Bag, Middagzou, pictcrslmrg. . 
Haeriertsburg Farmers’ Association, P. Kent, Spitzkop, Haeneilsbnrg, rut Pietersburg. 
Heidelberg Agricultural Society, W. Harvey, Box 38. Heidelberg. 

Hei<leB>erg Burgher Land Settlements, Balfour. 

Hekpoort-Fanners* Association, Secretary, via Krugersdorp. 

Hex River Farmers’ Association, \V. Brccdl, Hex River. Rustcnburg. 

Highvekl Farmers’ Association, F. Findley, Ceylon, via Krugersdorp. 

High veld Farmers’ Association, W. Robinson, Rustcnburg. 

KJcrksdorp Agricultural Society, H. Brantley. Box 5(1. Klcrksdorp. 

Klip River Farmers’ Association, Krugersdnrp. 

Kocstcrfontein Fanners* Association, Secretary, ria Krugersdorp. 

Krugcrsdorp Fanners* Association, G. Figulus, Box IMS. Krugersdorp. 

.Krugersdorp Agricultural Society, H. A. von Blomniestein, Box 388. Krugersdnrp. 

Lydeuburg Agricultural Society, S. Hiemstra, Box 81). Lydenburg. 

Lydenburg Farmers’ Association, E. de Souza, Lydeiibnrg. 

Leeuvvdoorns Farmers' Association, W. H. Pilkington, Baviaans Poo it, rut Lceuvvdoorns. 

Low Country Farmers' Association, A. W. Gale, Middelrand, P.O. Devilskloof, Zoutpuusberg, 
N. Transvaal. 

Marico Agricultural Society, S. ,L van dor Spuy, Box 83, Zeerust. 

Maquassi Farmers’ Association and Agricultural Society, A. E. Grigson, Maqimssi Station. 
Middelburg Agricultural Society, J. W. Henwood, Box 2211, Middelburg. 

New Scotland Farmers’ Association, TT, S. Parry, Grasdal, Lake Chris,sie. 

New Agatha Fanners’ Association, Henry W. Molyneux, P.O. New Agatha. 

Pietersburg Agricultural Society, ,1. W. Johnson, Box 32, Pietersburg. 

Petersburg Farmers’ Association, G. G. Muunik, Pietersburg. 

Pietersburg Poultry Club, H. Moore, Box 103, Pietersburg. 

Piet Relief Farmers' Association, K. P. van Dijk, Box 18, Piet Relief. 

Pisanghoek Farmers’ Association, W. J. Birchill, Diana, via Pietersburg. 

Platrand Farmers’ Association, A. H. Barron, Platrand. 

Potchefstroom Agricultural Society, .lovdnirt Reitz, Box 152, Pot chef stroom. 

Potchefstroom Burgher Land Settlements : The Manager, Box 172. Potchefstroom. 
Potgietersrust Fruitgrowers’ and Planters’ Association, II. J. Strdbel. 

Pretoria Agricultural Society, H. Cornforth, Box 885, Pretoria. 

Rand Poultry Club, F. H. Stoll, Box 2712, Johannesburg. 

Rustcnburg Farmers’ Association, Leo Machol, Rustcnburg. 

Settlers’ Association, Hon, H. Wyndham, Kroomdraai. 

Southern Waterberg Fanners’ Association, C. M. Quarry', P.O. Warmbaths. 

Standerton Agricultural Society, J. J. Bosnian, Box 28, Standerfcon. 

Transvaal Agricultural Union, F. T. Nicholson, Box 134, Pretoria. 

Transvaal Farmers’ Association, K. W. Hunt, Box 3785, Johannesburg. 

Transvaal Land Owners’ Association, H. A. Baily, Box 1281, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal Poultry Club, M. Lochhead, Box 134, Pretoria. 

Transvaal Stockbreeders’ Association, F. T. Nicholson, Box 134, Pretoria. 

Transvaal Tobacco Growers’ Association, Capt. 0. A. Madge, Secretary, Box 4303, Johannesburg. 
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Transvaal Con. Laud Company, Capt. V, A. Madge, Box 1303, Johannesburg. 

Tri chard U Farmers’ Association, E. v. Deventer, l\0. Trichardts, Springs. 

Vaal River Farmers’ Association, J. van Zijl, via Potohefstroom. 

Waterberg Agricultural Society, J. von Backstroom, Box 7. Ny 1st room. 

Wakkerstroom Agricultural Society, G. Maasdorp, Box 87, Volksrust. 

Witfontein Farmers'' Association, J. Krugel, ria Knigersdorp. 

Witwatersmnd Farmers’ Association, Tf. 4. A. Wentworth. P.O. Cniigba.il, near Johannesburg. 
Witwatersrund Dairy Farmers’ Association, Alex. Sloan, Box .VJOH, Johannesburg. 

Witwatersraud Agricultural Society, W. H. Poultney, Box 4344, Johannesburg. 
White River Farmers’ Association, Archibald T. Ralls, White River, via Nelspruit. 
Wolxnaransstad Farmers’ Association, F. W 7 . Konig, Box 1, Wolmaransstad. 
Wolmaransstad Agricultural Society, W. I), de Greef, Wolmaransstad. 

Wonderfontein Farmers’ Association, Secretary, via Krugersdorp. 

Woodbush Farmers’ Association, Secretary and Treasurer. Percy Kent, Spitskop, 
P.O. Haenertsburg. 

Zwartkop Farmers’ Association, M. Vorster, Zwartkop, tia Krugersdorp. 
Zwartruggens Farmers’ and Planters’ Association, G. R. Wedderburn, J.P., Broad- 
wood Vale, P.O. Kosterfontein. Rustenburg. 

Zoufcpansberg Agricultural Society, J. W. Johnston, Box 32, Pietersburg. 


OTHER COLONIES. 

Agricultural Union of Cape Colony, D. M. Brown, Box 187, Port Elizabeth. 
Bloemfontein and O.R.G. Agricultural Society, J. Fraser, Box 250, Bloemfontein. 
Cape Central Farmers’ Association, H. C. Hall, Bedford, Cape Colony. 

Cape Stud Breeders’ Association, J. Pike, Box 703, Capetown. 

Natal Agricultural Union, D. M. Eadie, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. 

Orange River Colony Central Farmers’ Association, W. B. Fowler, Secretary, Hill’s 
Buildings, Maitland Street, Bloemfontein. 

Orange River Colony Stockbreeders’ Association, Secretary, Bloemfontein. 

Rhodesian Agricultural Union, Secretary, Box 135, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

South African Co-operative Union, A. C. Lyell, Box 574, Bloemfontein, O.R.C. 

Upper Klip River Farmers’ Association, Secretary, Vrede District, O.R.C. 


TRANSVAAL LAND AND AdKl<T1/1TRAL BANK. 

Application for Loans. 

It i.* hereby not died for general information that appiientions for loans from I In- Transvaal' 
l,niid and Agricultural Bank will In* received <>n and after the Jth November, 1 DOT. 

The Otliees of the Bank lane been opened at the Boiirke Trust Chambers, rhmcLt Square. 
Pretoria, and all business must be done personally or tbrougb a Resident Magistrate. Assistant 
Resident Magistrate or Resident Justice < f tlm Peace. 

Forms of application are now ready and can be obtained from the Officials of the Bank 
and all Magistrate. 

Tt is to be partieularly observed tliat all applications should )»e made and lodged by the 
Applicants themselves, and not through Agents or second parties, and applientions made by 
any other parties than the Applicants themselves will not be considered or acknowledged. 

The Officials of the Bank and Magistrates will give all required information and will 
render all necessary*assistance in the completion of forms of the. application and otherwise. 

Ijoans not exceeding in amount <»0 per cent, of the agricultural and pastoral value will 
be made upon the security of freehold and quitreul land, and not exceeding 50 per cent, of its 
value, upon the security of land held under the Occupation Law. 

The advances may be obtained either as a fixed loan repayable in one sum after a period 
not exceeding five years or as an instalment loan repayable by half-yearly instalments during 
a period not exceeding twenty-five years, with interest calculated at a rate not exceeding 
6 per cent, per annum. 

Except in special eases no advances will be made of amounts less than £50 mid exceeding 
£2,500. 

Insurance will not be specially required for the purposes of these loans as the advances 
will be made upon the basis of the value of the land irrespective of buildings. 
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Loans to Co-operative Societies which have been approved by the Minister of Agriculture 
will be made boih on a fixed and instalment basis upon the value of raw or manufactured 
produce for <he purposes and upon the conditions set forth in Section Ho of the Land anti 
Agricultural Bank Act No. 20 of 1007. 

All applications for loans must be accompanied by : 

(1) A valuation of the property offered as security which should be made bv a person 
duly approved of by the Magistrate. 

(H) Fees upon the following scale : 

On npplication not exceeding £200 ... ... ... ... <1 

On application exceeding <200 and not exceeding .<500 ... <2 
On application exceeding <500 and not exceeding <1.000 ... <S 
and for every additional € 1,000 or part thereof... ... 

In the event of the loan being declined without any special valuation of the property 
having been made the fees less 10s. will lx* returned. 

THUS. B. HKROLB, 

Office, of the Transvaal Land and Agricultural Bank, Chairman. 

Rourke Trust Chambers. Church Square, 

Pretoria, lfith Oet.ol>or. 1007. 

1\0. Box H75. 


LIST OF OFFICIALS. 

The following is a list of the officials of the Transvaal Department of 
Agriculture, to whom inquiries respecting matters connected with agriculture may 


be addressed:— 

The Right Hon. the Minister of Agriculture .. .. General Louis Botiia. 

Director .F. B. Smith. 

Division of Veterinary Science: 

(a) Bacteriology .A. Theulek. 

(ft) Contagious Diseases.C. E. Gray. 

Division of Chemistry. Herbert Ingle. 

Division of Botany .J. Burtt-Davy, 

(а) Plant Pathology . :. ..LB. Polk-Evanb. 

(б) Seed Introduction and Plant Experiments .. .. H. G. Mundy. 

Division of Forestry . Charles E. Legat. 

Division of Entomology.. .C. W. Howard. 

Division of Horticulture .R. A. Davis. 

Division of Tobacco .J. van Leenhoff. 

Division of Co-operation.B. Rti lung-Andersen. 

Division of Dairying . Robert Papjc. 

Division of Publications . William Macdonald. 

Division of Poultry . Reginald Bourlay. 

Government Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom .. .. Alexander Holm. 

Government Stud Farm, Standerton .. .. .. .. A. McNae 

Government Stud Sheep Farm, Ermelo .V. Bobsley. 

Government Experimental Farm, Tzaneen. Walter H. Cjiaktku. 

Translator . Otto Menzel. 

Registrar of Brands .J. J. Pienaar. 

Librarian .S. W. Wagstaff. 


ADDRESS. 

Correspondents are earnestly requested to give their full name and correct 
postal address when forwarding any communication to the Department. It 
sometimes happens that readers send their farm address only, and fail to give the 
Post Office address, consequently it is impossible to reply to their queries or send 
publications. This refers more especially to farmers applying for cattle permits, as 
m many cases letters forwarded by the Veterinary Division are returned by the 
Postal Authorities to the effect “ Not delivered. Address insufficient.” The 
Department should also be immediately notified of any change of address. 
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AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. 


es were 


At Hu* recent Conference of 1 ht* Transvaal Agricultural Union tin* following dat 
provisionally' fixed for Agricultural Shows to U* held in the Transvaal ‘hiring the year 190S 


1 teidelberg 
Marico... 
Johannesburg 
Lief crslmrg 
Nvlstroom 


1 r»Ui April. 

22»id April. 

21Mb April to 2nd Maw 
13th May. 

22nd Mar. 


Pretoria 

Barberton 


End of Mav m* beginning of June. 
July. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK. 

A record of all classes of stock, the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
value to the individual owner and to the country generally. 

Application for membership an,d entries of stock should be addressed to— 

• For Cape Colony—J. Pike, P.0. Box 703, Capetown. 

For Transvaal—F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

For Orange River Colony—E. J. MacMillan, Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 

The South African Stud Book, Volume I., is obtainable from T. Maskew 
Miller, Adderley Street, Capetown. Price, 10s. (>d. 

J. PIICE, Secretary, 

South African Stud Book Association. 

* • « * 

DEPARTMENT OF IRRIGATION. 

Advice to Farmers. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Irrigation Department 
is prepared to give advice to farmers on any farm relative to irrigation problems, 
in accordance with regulations approved by the Hon. the Minister for Lands. 

Farmers are expected to facilitate the transport of the Irrigation Officials 
from farm to farm wherever possible. 

Application should be made by letter to the Chief Engineer, Irrigation, or to 
the Resident Magistrate of the District. 

F. A. HURLEY, 

Chief Engineer , Irrigation. 


C.S.A.R. FUKSIl COLONIAL PRODUCE DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 

TO l:' I ItMh'ItS. ~7)nirif fnnnrrs attd others^ trim send fresh hatter hi/ rnif, are reeontmended 
to in hr the fidlotring pm 'nations, espetinilg daring the. summer months : 

Tim butter should lx* parked up in parcels of 1 lb. or 2 lbs. weigh I, and eovered with linen 
steeped iti a solution of sail. Tin* small panels should be wrapper I in a blanket or woollen 
cloth, steeped in a similar solution. The blanket containing the lmtter should be placed 
inside a box, which should be covered with gunny or grain bags or similar material, also 
steeped in a solution of salt. If the butter is packed in this way. and received in a moist 
condition tit the railway stnt ion, experience has shown that it can be sent by rail for many 
hundreds of miles in excellent condition. Fanners are recommended not to expose the boxes 
to the sun in the conveyance of the eases in wagons or carts to the station, and if there is any* 
complaint that during the time they are in the bands of the Railway Department they are 
exposed to the sun. any representations addressed to the Traffic Manager will receive prompt 
attention.—T. R. I'kice, General Manager. C.S.A.R. 


The following is a list of colonial producers who are willing to supply produce, such as 
butter, eggs, poultry, vegetables, fruit ami meat, at reasonable prices direct from the farm 
to the consumer : — 
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Government Proclamations and Notices. 

No. 518 Actum. 1807.] 

PRO OLA M A TI ON 

By His Excellency the Governor of The Transvaal. 

Whereas by Proclamation No. 2 Adran. of ] 900 doge were prohibited within a zone* of 
fifty miles in width extending inter alia along the Crocod ile Uiver in the Hist riots of Water- 
berg ami iUistenburg herein referred to as the prescribed zone in order to provide against the 
introduction of Rabies into this Colony : 

And whereas the circumstances sot forth in the preamble to the said Proclamation 
continue to exist; 

And whereas it lias been represented by stock farmers residing within the prescribed 
zone that they are suffering heavy losses by reason of the destruction of their stock by 
vermin ; 

Now therefore under and by virt ue of the powers in me vested by section one of the Rabies 
Ordinance 1804 I do hereby declare proclaim and make known that every farmer within the 
prescribed zone shall be entitled to keep two dogs for the protection of himself and his stock 
subject to the approval of Committees of Control for each such district consisting of such 
lSimms as the Minister of Agriculture may by notice in the Gazette appoint and t<> the 
regulations lie rein set forth. 

1. The members of each Committee shall have the power to enforce any such regulations 
or any amendments or alterations thereof or any further regulations that the Governor in 
Council may hereafter make. 

2. Every owner of a dog which is within the preseribed zone shall on or before the thirty- 
first day of December 1907 register the same with a member of the Committee and obtain 
from him a special permit. Such permit shall hear a full description of every dog in respect 
of which it is issued and shall not be transferable. 

3. Any person in possession of any flog within the prescribed zone shall upon demand by 
any member of the Committee or of a police officer or constable produce a permit issued 
under these regulation# to keep such dog. 

1. Any member of the Committee may order and cause the destruction of any stray dog 
or any dog for which any such permit fs not produced. 

5. If any dog shows signs of sickness tin' fact shall immediately be reported to some 
member of the Committee ; arid any member may order the dest ruction of any dog suffering 
from sickness which in his opinion resembles or may develop into Rabies or may order such 
dog to he placed in quarantine and kept under observation. In the ease of a dog so destroyed 
its brains shall immediately be. forwarded to the Government Veterinary Burgeon or the 
nearest police post; and in Hie ease of a dog placed in quarantine and kept under observation 
the result, of the observations shall be transmitted to the Government Veterinary Surgeon 
and such action shall he taken with regard to it as the Minister of Agriculture may determine. 

(b Any person contravening any of these regulations shall Ini guilty of an offence and 
liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding ten pounds sterling or in default of payment 
thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a period not exceeding one month. 

God Save the King. 

(iivcu under my Hand and Seal at Pretoria this Seventh day of December One thousand 
Nine hundred and Seven. 

SEE BORNE. 

(ioeernor. 

By Command of His Excellency the Governor in Council. 

LOUIS BOTHA. 

Minister of Agneulturc*. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 1343 of 1907. 

Prevention of Rabies. 

It is hereby notified for general information that, in accordance with the provisions of 
Proclamation No. 93 Admn, of 1907, His Excellency the Governor, with the advice of the 
Executive Council, has been pleased to approve of the appointment of a Committee of Control 
tor the District of Water berg, to administer the Regulations contained in the said Proclama¬ 
tions. 

His Excellency the Governor has been pleased further to appoint the following gentle- 
mm t© be members of such Committee of Control 

.facobus Johannes Geldenhuys, of Gran jefont€M*n 491 ; 

JPbillipus ArnoMus Eloff, jun„ of Kmispad 1522 ; !>•* 

of J>o Knd r ’ 
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Johannes Lodewicus Lee, of Waterkloof 498 ; 

Cornelius Johannes van Vuuren, of Oranjefontein 491 ; 

Johannes Willem Harewse, of Giftboschpau 1481 ; 

George Cameron, of Claremont 1109 ; 

Christoffel Jjorabard. of Beauty 2228 ; 

Martbinus Phillipus van Staden, of Zoutpau 1288 ; 

Gort Johannes Vcrmaak, of Giftbosehpan 1481 ; and 
C. Maritz, of Witkopje 058; 
all of whom are resident in the District of Water berg. 

Office of the Director of Agriculture, F, B. SMITH, 

Pretoria, 10th December, ,1907. Director of Agriculture. 

» » # • 

NOTICE No. 095 of 1907. 

Under and by virtue of Section 85 of the Customs Management Ordinance of 1902, I do 
hereby notify that all Government Veterinary Surgeons and Stock Inspectors of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture arc Officers of Customs for the purpose of controlling the importation 
and exportation of live stock into and from this Colony, and for obtaining all particulars in 
respect to the same. 

Office of the Director of Customs. J, W. HONEY, 

Pretoria, 2nd October, 1907. Director of Custom*. 

« « * • 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 1180 OF 1907. 

It is hereby notified for general information that, in order to promote the breeding i/ 
pure-bred stock, the following prizes will be offered by the Department of Agriculture a 1 
Agricultural Shows held jij the Transvaal during the ensuing season 

(1) (had Medal, value £4 4s., for best colt or filly, under three years of age, got by a 
stallion the property of, or purchased from, the Department of Agriculture. 

(2) Gold Medal, value £4 4s.. for best pair of steers (oxen) or best pair of heifers, under 
three years of age, got by a bull the property of, or purchased from, the Department 
of Agriculture. 

(8) Gold Medal, value £2 2s., for l>osi two sheep, under two years of age, got by a ram 
the property of, or purchased from, the Department of Agriculture. 

(4) Gold Medal, value £2 2s., for best two pigs, under two years of age, got by a boar 
the property of; or purchased from, the Department of Agriculture. 

Conditions of Award :— 

(1) Exhibits must have been bred by the exhibitor, and each entry must Ik? accompanied 
by a certificate giving the particulars of the sire and the dam, or dams, of the 
animals entered. 

(2) Any animal or animals which have won these prizes once shall not be eligible to 
compete again for the same prize, except at the Show of t he Witwatersmnd Agricultural 
Society. 

(8) Any dispute arising on any of these conditions shall be referred to the Director of 
Agriculture, and bis decision shall be final. 

(4) Judges are requested to place the second in order of merit, where there is competition. 

F. B. SMITH, 

Office of the Director of Agriculture, Director of Agriculture . 

Pretoria, 22nd October, 1907. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 1 OF 1908. 


It is hereby notified for general information that His Excellency the Governor has been 
pleased to approve of the appointment of the persons mentioned in the subjoined Schedule 
as Field Cornets in the Transvaal from the 1st January, 1908. 

F. B. SMITH, 

Office of the Director of Agriculture, Divertor of Agriculture* 

Pretoria, 1st January, 1908. 


Appointment of Field Cornets. 

Piet Rktief :~~ 

Piet Retief-rJan Christoff el Grey ling Kemp, Box 10, Piet Retief. 

Assegoai River—Heinrich Martin Friedrich Meyer, P.O. Wittenberg. 

WaKKBBSTKOOM 

Wakkerstroom —Gerhardus Johannes Janse van Renaburg, Poorfeja P.O. Vaalbank, 
Wakkerstroom. 


Amereloorfc—Gabriel Michael Carel Swart, Vaalbank, Amersfwt, 
^olk«hist-*TCbri8tian Burger Pringle, P.O. Volksrust, ; 
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STARDEKTON 

Rlesbokspruit—Hendrik Johannes Jause van V urea, Rietvlei, P.O. Blesbokspruit. 
Waterval -Johannes Joachim Alberts, Klipdrift, P.O. Val Station. 

Klip River—Coenraad Jacobus Brits, Leeuwkraal, P.O. Platrand Station. 

Steenkoolspruit —Adam Gilfillaii, Dorstfontcin, P.O. Onverwacht. 

Bethal—Petrus Johannes Dirk Erasmus, Groenpuut, P.O. Bethal. 

EttMELO:— 

Ermelo—Abraham Gerhard us Kleyn Inins, Vleiplaat.s, i > .0. Brakfontein. 

Amsterdam—Johannes Nieholaas Hermanns Grubier, P.O. Bankkop. 

Lake Chrissie—Barend Jacobus Johannes Sin it. Box 5i». Ermelo. 

CAROLINA : - 

(Carolina—Johannes Hieronimus Brink. P.O. Box H7, C arolina. 

Theespruit—William Hendrik de Villiers. P.O. Carolina. 

Komati River- -Johannes Lodewikus Grobler, Dreiithe, P.O. Dalmamitha Station. 
JUUBEUTON 

Barberton- - Hendrik Thomas Watkins, P.O. Bonncfoi, Carolina. 

White River—Paul Miehiel Marita Kaapsehe Hoop. 

Lydenbuku : — 

Steelpoort—Jacobus Niewweubui/.e. Rietfontein, P.O. Boschfontein. 

Oh rigstad—Pieter Barend Swart, Citkomst, P.O, Rustplaats. 

Krokodil —David Johannes Sehoeinan. Hictfontein School, P.O. Rietfontein. 
Hteenkampsherg-—Christ iaan Cornelius Cloete Joubert, P.O. Du 1st room {pro lew .), 
MlDDEl/Binm : 

OlifanCs Hiver—Gerhardus Wilhelmus van Nieherk, Goedeboop, P.O. Yaalkrants. 
Steenkoolspruit - Joachim Johannes Cornells van Niekerk, Doornrug, P.O. Balmoral. 
Mapochsgronden —Adam Johannes Willeni.se, P.O. Tonteldoos. 

Scions River — Josias Servaas de Kook. Box .% Mhldelhurg. 

Koeocoeiiicsland <Christian Ernst Sehutte, Rietfontein. P.O. Pukwani. 

ZOUTPANBBEKG 

Mara (North)—Marthinus Johannes Petrus Biernmnn, Bergplaats, P.O. Mara. 

Mara (South)—Andries Stepbunus David Erasmus, Sinitsplaats. P.O. Fiotersburg. 
Marabbastad—Christoftei Hofmeyr, P.O. Marubbastad. 

Olifauts Ernst Lodewikus Marais, J)e Diepie, P.O. Chuniespourt. 

Groot Spelonken—Johannes Frederik Lodewikus Janse van Rensburg, Rustfontein, P.O. 
Huff els. 

Klein SjKilonken—Pieter Willem Moiler, Groblerplaats. P.O. Louis Trichardt. 

Woodbush— Austin Welsh Wienancl, Laatstehoop, P.O. Smitsdrift. 

Low (Country, Klein Letnba.Jacob Cornelius Boltman, Kortbanie. P.O. Duivelskloof. 

PRETORIA 

Croei k! ile River» Marthinus Nieholaas Riekert, HartebcestpiKUt, P.O, Rietfontein West. 
Witvvatersraiul -Johannes Lodewijk Pretorius. Vierfontein Station, P.O. Irene Station. 
Bronkhorstspruit --Jacobus van do* Walt, Knoppicsfontoin, P.O. Bapsfontein. 

Elands River—Pieter Lafras Uvs, Rietfontein, Elands River Station. 

Aapies River- Johannes Barend Wolnmrans. Donkerhoek, P.O. Van dor Merwe Station. 
Rustknbuug : 

Hex River—Georg Heinrich Wilhelm Behrens, P.O. Bethanie. 

Elands River—Roelof Jacobus Petrus van Tender. Oiievenkloof, P.O. Pella. 

High veld —Pieter Stephanus Steeuekamp, P.O. Oyferbnlt. 

Zwart Ruggens—Petrus Jacobus van dor Walt, Witvnnd, P.O. Koster. 

Heidelberg 

Roodekoppen—Andries Jacobus Grey ling, Koodewal, P.O. Greyliugstad station. 

Highvchi—Willem Francois Pretorius, Rietfontein, P.O. Devon Station, Hu Springs. 
Suikerboschrand—Johannes Stephanus Fourie, Boschfoutein. P.O. Heidelberg. 

Klip River—William George Devenish, Witkoppies, Meyer ton. 

KbUGER&DORP 

Krugersdorp—Nieholaas Jacobus Pretorius, jun., Rartebeesthoek, P.O. Scheerpoort, 
Pretoria. 

Witwatersberg—Frederik Jacobus Potgieter, Nooitgedacht, P.O. Hekpoort. 

West Rand—Christoff el Frederik Theodovus Hendrikz, Luipaardsvlei, P,0. Randfontein. 
POTCHKPSTROOM 

Upper Mooi River—Stephanus Gottfried Kriegler, P.O. Frederikstad. 

Gats Rand—Jacob Francois van der Merwe, Leeuwpoort, P.O. Kraalkop. 

Vaal River—Nicholas Marthinus Prinsloo, Modderfoutein, P.O. Lindequesdrift. 

Upper Schoonspruit—Daniel Johannes Ysel, Elandskuil, P.O. Ventersdorp. 
tower Schoonspvuit—Pieter Jacobus Jooste, Box 5, Hartcbeestfontein, 
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Marico 

Busbveld—Francois Johannes Diederik Furstenburg, Witpoortje, Zeerusfc. 

Klein Marico—Daniel Iiourons Botha, We Iter reden, P.O.Box 97, Zeerast. 

Groot Marico—Lourem Tan Niekerk, Doornkmal, P.O. Wondevfontein. r 

High veld—Willem Adrians lombard, Rietspruit, P,0. Groot afdeeling, 

Moloppo—Charles Pieter Marais, P.O, Ottoshoop. 

LlCHTENBlTUO 

Zoutpan — Amines Petros Yisser, Lceuwpan, P.O. Barberspati. 

Lower Harts River—Hendrik Cornells Wilhelm us Vermaas, jun., Post Hag Doompoort, 
P.O. Hartebeestfontein. 

Upper Harts River— Gabriel Johannes Greeff, P.O. Manana, 

Bloemhof 

Schweizer Reneke—Louis Ehvin JLaurits Mussinaim, P.O. Schweizer lien eke. 

Christiana—Paul Johannes Mare, Grootplaats, P.O. Christiana. 

Bloemhof -Pieter de hi Hey Swartz, Vierfontcin, P.O. Bloemhof. 

WOLMAUASS8TAD 

Upper Ward—Wouter Cornells Justinus Brink, Vlakfontein, P.O. Zendelingsfontein. 
Lower Ward—Sard Petrus du Toit, Wildebeestkantoov, P.O. Leeuwdooms. 

Waterberg 

Koedoesrand and Zoutpan—Marthinus Phiilippus van Staden, Zoutpan, Zaudrivienspoan, 
Zwagershoek- Chris toff el Bernard us Swauepoel, Knopfonfein, Post Bag L J. J. dc 
Vi 1 tiers, H artobeestfonteiu. 

Nylatroom—Hermauus Stephan us Lombard, Grootvlei, Box 21, Nylstroom, 

Porgieters—Daniel Petrus van Rooyen, P.O. Potgietwrust. 

• # • • 


PORT OF ENTRY STATISTICS FOR THIS HALF-YEAR 1st JULY, 1907, 
TO 3I&T DECEMBER, 1907. 


Port of Entry. 

Number 
presented 
at port. 

,, 

ror 

Slaughter. 

For 

Stocking. 

Transport 
to and 
fro. 

Numlxir ] 
passed. | 

Number 
rejects t. 

Horses-- 





i 


Mosymiani . 

163 

— 

12 

151 

1«» ! 


Volksrust . 

926 

— 

922 


922 

4 

Vereeniging . 

1.562 

— 

1,410 

141 

1,551 | 

U 

Roberts Drift. 

487 

— 

118 

319 

437 ; 

— 

Buhnnaus Drift 

109 


10 

98 

lots i 

1 

Coal Aline Drift 

90 

— 

— 

90 

90 j 

... 

Christiana . 

455 

— 

281 

174 

455 j 

— 

Schoeutans Drift 

1,098 

.. .^ 

6 

1,092 

1,098 - 

—■ 


4,840 

- -- 

- 

2,759 

2,065 

4,824 

16 

Mules— 







Mosymiani . 

54 

— 

2 

52 

54 


Yolksrust 

77 

— 

77 

—, 

77 

— 

Vereeniging.,. 

556 

— 

516 

39 

656 

I 

Roberts Drift.. 

68 

— 

8 

60 

68 

... 

Buhl mans Drift ... ! 

50 

. — 

3 

17 

50 

— 

Coal Mine Drift i 

38 



38 

38 

j™. 

Christiana . 

1 379 

[ 

329 

50 

379 

. — 

Schoerrmns Drift ... 

442 

; ■ — 

— 

442 

442 

' 


| 1,664 

L_._ 

; 

935 

728 

1,868 

^"‘l ■ 

DONKEYS'--..~. 

i 



i 

1 

j 


Mosymiani .. 

388 


8 

835 j 

3B8 


Yolksrust . 

11 


11 


It; 

i fw 

V ereeniging 

686 

— 

680 

_„ 


'V ""'-..r— 

Roberts Drift ... 

— 


— 

■' 



Buhrmans Drift ... 

200 


62 

198 


-i-L 

Coal Mine Drift ’ ... 

U0 



HO 

\ •- ttd 

.■ ; -w . 

Christiana 

1,219 

.'i 

; 1,076 

448 


^ ,, 

Hehoemans Drift 

59 

j 

.. 



: 

'ft':.//'. • - . 

8,688 

. ■ ; - 1 ; | 

' 1,888^ 




• ■ .• . v .•\ . v w 
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PORT OF ENTRY STATlSTIOS.-fCSwrfmwjrf). 


Port of Entry, 

Number 
presented 
at port.. 

For 

Slaughter. 

For 

SI oeki ng. 

Transport, 
to and 
fro. 

Number 

passed. 

Number 

rejected. 

^CATTLE— 

Mosyroiani . 

550 


55() 


550 


Yolksrust . 

—- 

- 

•— 


— 

— 

Vereeniging . 

17,106 

12,2(54 

4.(585 

- 

16,899 

207 

Roberts Drift ... 

1,2(51 

528 

738 


1,2(51 

— 

Buhrmans Drift 

r»20 

881 

189 


520 

■ — 

Coal Mine Drift 

887 

72 

2(55 

. _ 

987 

— 

Christiana . 

0,742 

2,528 

4.214 

. 

(5,742 

— 

Sehoemans Drift 

20(5 

59 

147 

— 

206 

— 

i 

2(5,722 

! 15,782 

10.788 

1 

!. 

1 2(5.515 

207 

/SUlvEP- 

Mosymiaiii . 

9(5(5 


96(5 


i 9(5(5 


Volksrusf ... ... 

5,71 r# 

596 

5.177 

• 

5,713 

2 

AYreeniging . 

101,(558 

84,518 

17,185 

' 

101,(553 

, — 

Roberts Drift. 

4.8(50 

2,497 

1,8(58 

— 

4,3(50 

— 

Bubvmaus Drift ... ! 

2,774 

516 

1.470 

! 

! 1,986 

7X8 

Coal Mine Drift 

1,58(5 

2 

1,584 

- 

1,53(5 

1 — 

Christiana .' 

98,764 

78,285 

15,529 

— 

93.7(51 

— 

Schocmank Drift 

190 

75 ; 

115 

— - 

190 



210,958 ! 

10(5,879 

48.7X9 

— 

210.168 

790 


<jOAT8 I 

Monymiani . . 1.55(5 

Volksvust- ,,, ... ■ 2,705 

Vereeniging ... ... 1 (5,134 

Roberts Drift.. 420 

huhtmaiifl Drift ... 1,372 

Coal Mine Drift ... 635 

Christiana ... ... 7,148 

Sehoermnis Drift .... 248 


20,2114 


; 

1.55(5 i — 

: 1,55(5 1 

. 

i 

2.705 ! 

2,705 j 


3,574 

2,6(50 j 

; (5,134 ; 

.... 

.... 

420 | 

i 420 ; 


148 ! 

1,173 j 

1,321; 

51 

3 j 

(532 j 

(535 : 


4,939 ! 

2,201 , 

; 7,143; 

— 

; 

2 IX | - 

; 24 x j 


8,6(54 ! 

11,498 | 

: 20,162 ; 

51 


*SW1N'R - 

MoKymiaiti 
Volkarust 
Yereeniging ... 
Roberta Drift ... 
Rnhrmans Drift 
Coal Mine Drift 
Christiana 
- Schocmam Drift 


Total 

N«m*proeIaimed ports,. 

.Total . ' 


4,184 | 4,175 i 4 ; . 4,171) 

6,906 ' <5,87.8 ! f»8 . 8,90(5 

20 : It 19 ; — i 20 


UAH 

278,194 

14,494 

2Hfim 


z J ! : „ 4 ; z 

M.IB'.t SO — ! 11,109 j 5 

201.854 71,632 3.638 ; 277,124 ] 1,070 

3,226 7,750 2,777 j 13,753 j 741, 

805,080 79,382 0,415 j 290,877 | 1,«J1 
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MON-PROCLAIMED PORT OF ENTRV STATISTICS FOR THE BALE-YEAR 
ENDED 31ST DECEMBER, 1907. 


Class. 

Number 
presented 
at port. 

For 

Slanght er. 

For 

Stocking. 

Transport 
to and 
fro.: 

Number 

passed. 

Number 

rejected. 

Horses . 

1,890 


80 

1,860 

1,890 


Mules 

1,1 ft) 


6 

1,125 

1,181 

t — 

Donkeys . 1 

88.) 


48 

292 

885 

i — 

Cattle ... ... ... 

2,044 

: 1,025 

; 1.019 


2,044 

: 

Sheep . 

i 7,159 

2.002 

| 4,751 

.... 

6,758 

! 406 

Goats ... . 

! 2,485 

! 199 

1,901 


2.100 

: 885 

Swine . 



| 


— 

i ... .. 

Total 

14,494 

L .. 

I '.226 

7.750 

2,777 

13,758 

1 

| 741 


Experimental Farm, Potehefstroom. 

STALLION AT STUD. 

The “Clydesdale’’ Stallion “Transagric/’ sire Royal Chief, dam Minnie (Vol. 28'). by 
Baron's Pride (0.122), grand dam Brenda II. (12,871). by McGregor (1,187), will stand at 
Stud at the Experimental Farm, PoteljcLstroom. at I be service fee of £2 2s., payable ;.t tbe 
time of service. 

“ Transagric” won the gold medal at the Johannesburg Show of the 
Witwatersrand Agricultural Society, 1907, for the best Clydesdale exhibited. He 
is a black horse, about 16 hands 1 inch, on strong and short limbs, and full 
of substance and quality. He is recommended for breeding horses for van or 
draught purposes. 

Arrangements can be made with the General Manager, Experimental Farm, 
Potehefstroom, for mares to remain at the farm during the service season at 
reasonable charges for keep and attendance. 

* # # * 

PIGS FOR DISPOSAL. 

Boars of the Large White Yorkshire and Large Black breed*, about 6 months old. price 
60 s. to 70s. each, f.o.r. Potehefstroom, according to size and quality. 

« « « • 

SEEDS FOR DISPOSAL. 

Wheat.-'" Fourie*’ and “Potehefstroom White*' (early varieties). 

Oats. —“White Egyptian" and “Algerian/* 

Barley . •*“ Kiuver Chevalier 11 (malting). 

Bye. —“ Early/’ 

The price of wheat, barley and rye is 12s. 6d. per 100 lbs., and oats 10s. per 100 lhs„ f.o.r. 
Potehefstroom. These “seeds' 1 have all been carefully winnowed and dressed for seed purposes, 
and are free from “ smut M and “bunt/' 

The amount which will be issued to any one farmer will be determined by the applications 
received, and allot merit will be made according to priority of application.* Orders mmt he 
accompanied by cheque or postal Older. For full particulars and auy other information apply 
to the General Manager, Experimental Farm, Potehefstroom. 
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TRANSVAAL METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Observations of Temperatures (from Self-registering Ther¬ 
mometers in Stevenson Screens).—December, 1907. 


Place. 

For the Month, j 

( 

Highest. 

i 




Mean 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Mean, i 

1 

LOWEST. 

Barberton . 

degs. 

80*4 

(legs. 

62-3 

degs. 
71*4 i 

degs. 

99 *6 on 20th 

degs. 

56*5 

Oil 

23rd 

Christiana . 

85*7 

59*6 

72-6 j 

98*0 „ 27th 

48*0 


29th 

Johannesburg— 

Joubert Park 

75*5 

55*3 

65*4 

83*8 „ 18th 

48-0 


29th 

Observatory 

72*6 

54*1 

63*4 

79*3 „ 21st 

45*8 


9th 

Pretoria, Arcadia 

81*9 

57*9 

69-9 ; 

89*2 „ 26th 

52*3 


29th 

Standerton (Beginsel) ... 

77*0 

51*2 

64*1 

83*5 „ 26th & 28th 

40-0 

If 

29th 

Zeerust ... 

84*3 

61*0 

72*6 ; 

92*6 „ 26th i 

64*5 

ft 

9th 


Temperatures were normal for the month, with an absence of extreme readings. 


Rainfall Return for December, 1907. 

(Including Rainfall since 1st July last and the corresponding averages.) 
Noth.—T he rainy season le measured from 1st July In one year to the 30th June in the next. 





Month. 

Season. 

Averages. 

District. 

Place. 

Dec., 1907. 

From 1st 
July, 1907. 

Month. 

Season. 

Ins. 

Days. 

Ins. 

Days. 

Ins. 

Days. 

Ins. 

Days. 

Barberton ... 

Barberton 


2*73 

12 

9*75 

43 

4*04 

12 

12*16 

34 

Bethal 

Bethal . 


4*29 

14 

15*26 

45 

3*07 

12 

11*65 

38 

Bloemhof 

Bloemhof 


2*53 

10 

10*16 

35 

2-40 

8 

6*18 

25 


Christiana 


3*12 

10 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Carolina 

Carolina. 


2*12 

9 

14*08 

34 

4*71 

— 

13*72 

— 

Emielo 

Ermelo. 


2*54 

11 

14*33 

42 

4*83 

16 

15*00 

48 


De Hoop. 


5-56 

17 

19*04 

62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Heidelberg ... 

Heidelberg 


3*92 

11 

14*44 

43 

4*27 

11 

12*01 

34 


Vereeniging 


3-45 

13 

13*78 

41 

3-03 

12 

9*86 

36 

Lichfrenburg 

Lichteuburg 


3*94 

9 

9*75 

29 

3*61 

31 

7*31 

29 

Lydenburg ... 

Pilgrims Itest ... 


3*01 

14 

12*77 

54 

4*88 

18 

11*89 

52 


Belfast. 


4*00 

11 

13*97 

42 

6*08 

17 

14*70 

52 

Marico 

Zeerust. 


4*13 

10 

11*17 

26 

3*00 

11 

9*12 

30 

Middelburg ... 

Middelburg 


4*97 

13 

14-91 

40 

3*87 

12 

13*01 

39 

Potcbefstroom 

Rierksdorp 


2*47 

13 

7*74 

39 

3*25 

10 

7*97 

31 


i Potcbefstroom ... 


3*09 

10 

10-76 

34 

3*66 

12 

9*40 

32 

Pretoria 

Govt. Buildings, Pretoria 

2*77 

10 

13*07 

37 

3*27 

11 

9*62 

31 


Arcadia, Pretoria 


2*85 

12 

13*42 

41 

3*85 

14 

11*25 

36 

Standerton ... 

Beginsel. 


7*43 

9 

19*00 

39 

2*54 

10 

11*73 

82 

Swaziland ... 

Mbabane 


8*97 

19 

23*95 

66 

7*37 

17 

18*93 

59 

Wakkerstroom 

Volksrust 


4*83 

12 

16*89 

48 

5*01 

14 

13*19 

41 


Wakkerstroom ... 


6-21 

8 

15*02 

33 

4*14 

10 

12*93 

38 

Waterberg ... 

Nyletroom 


2*27 

9 

7*52 

25 

4*37 

12 

9*65 

29 


Potgietersrust ... 


4*07 

13 

9-20 

29 

5*74 

11 

11*59 

28 

Witwatersrand 

Rrugersdorp 

,,, 

3*63 

13 

11-44 

42 

— 

— 

— 

— 


joubert Park, J’burg 


4*06 

14 

15*16 

46 

4-77 

14 

14*17 

38 


Govt Observatory. J’burg 

4*24 

14 

14*25 

45 

3*96 

14 

11*78 

37 

Wolmaranestad 

Wolmaransstad ... 

'...■I 

3*80 

15 

9*11 

37 

2*36 

1 11 

5*91 

[ 23 


The Hospital, Petersburg 

2*19 

8 

7*19 

23 

4*73 

' 10 

9*12 

'26 


__ BWIW UK? UK/UUl IUD iEHUIUI "WU'W » uvnui® vw luvuvn uuwv 

and some complaints of the lack of water are being made. One heavy storm, with 
c^wwarrow traetof country *»<i <66 damage. 
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Observations of Temperatures (from Self-registering Ther¬ 
mometers in Stevenson Screens).—Januarv, 1908. 


j For the Month, 

' 

1 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

! Mean j Mean 

I Max. Min. 

Mean. 

deg*. j (legs. 

(legs. 

degs. 

< legs. 

’ 86-3 i 511-3 

l * 

72*8 

99*2 on 18th 

45*0 on 2nd 

' 77*0 i r>5*0 

<5(5*0 

80*1 20th 

48-8 2nd 

1 95*3 i 08*5 

81 *9 

109*0 „ 15t.!» 

59*0 on 4th & 23rd 

: 83*1 ! 58*5 | 

70*8 

94*0 „ 12th & 18th 

i 50*0 on 5th 

i 8(5*5 S 58*0 j 

72*2 

95*9 „ 15th 

51*0 „ 2nd 

! 81*7 1 55*8 1 

(58*5 ; 

91*0 20th 

4(5*0 ,, 2nd 

; H9*9 ! 60*5 ! 

75*2 ! 

100.9 ,, 20th 

49*2 18i.b 


Plage. 


BJoonibof 
Johannesburg — 
Observatory 
Komatj Poort ... 
Pietersburg 
Pretoria. Arcadia 
Standerton 
Zeerust.. 


An unusually wann January. resmnbling somewhat that of 1 flint. At Pretoria the maximum of the month 
was 96*9 degrees as against 86*8*degrees In January, 11*07. The range of temperature was larger than usi 

Rainfall Return for January, 1908. 

(Including 1 Haiti fall since 1st July last and the corresponding averages.) 

Note.—T he rainy season is measured from 1st July In one year to the 30th June in the next* 


>1 ON Til. 


SEASON. 


Averages. 



i 

Jan.. 190S.! 

From 

1st : 

Month. 1 

Season. 

* District. ; 

Place. 1 


. ■ 

,IUIV, liHH.' 


. ! 

. 'l~ 




Lns. j 

7 i 

I' j 

Ins. j 

*/. , 

! 

a : 

Ins. 

i 

/! ! 

F~a 

5 1 

Ins. | 

! 

X 

a 

Barberton 

Barberton . 

3*55 i 

n : 

13*30 : 

54 j 

3*70 j 

9 

15*32 i 

39 

- 

Komati Poort . 

o*71 i 

(> i 

7*09 ! 

32 { 

3*09 

9 

15*90 

40 

Bethal 

Bethal . 

4*03 ; 

15 ; 

19*89 i 

oo i 

4*07 i 

12 

15*54 

47 

Bloemhof 

Bloemhof ... ... 

1*81 

7 ! 

11-97 i 

42 ! 

4*40 

12 

10*04 

38 

Carolina 

Carolina. 

4* fiii 

i4 ; 

1S-74 ' 

48 ! 

5*83 ! 

.— 

19*50 , 


Ermelo 

Knn el o.i 

(5 • 30 

18 1 

19-38 1 

57 

5*27 

10 

20-28 . 

05 


Do Hoop . 

7* (52 

18 ! 

2(5* 66 

80 

0*19 

15 

.- . 

— 

Heidelberg ... 

Verceniging . ' 

2*01 

n i 

15-79 ; 

52 

4*02 

12 

13-21 ! 

48 


Heidelberg ... ... ! 

i *02 ; 

12 

1(5 -0(5 

55 

4-58 

12 

16*54 1 

40 

Lydenburg ... : 

Pilgrims Rest . ; 

4*93 ! 

13 

17*70 i 

07 

0*13 

19 

18*02 i 

72 


I Belfast, . ... I 

8*51 j 

18 

— 


0*72 

10 

21-73 1 

08 

Marico 

1 Zecrust . I 

3*52 | 

14 

14*09 j 

40 

.MI 

13 

9*41 

43 

Middelburg ... 

j Middelburg . j 

2*05 

17 ! 

17*5(5 : 

57 

5-13 

17 

18*14 ; 

50 

Potchefstroom 

; Potchefstroom ... ... ' 

4*44 ; 

12 115*20 | 

46 

4-62 

11 

14-08 ; 

44 


| Klerksdorp . j 

3*54 j 

16 ! 

11-29 1 

55 

3-82 

10 

11*80 ! 

48 

Pretoria 

| Govt. Buildings, Pretoria ! 

1 • 55 1 

10 j 

14*02 { 

47 

4-23 

15 

13*80 ] 

40 


1 Arcadia, ,, j 

2*91 

13 

10-33 ! 

54 

5 * 20 

10 

10-52 i 

52 


! Modderfqntciu ... ... 

2-31 

10 ! 

13*50 | 

49 ; 

4-49 

10 

15*88 1 

53 

K ustenburg ... 

Rustenbure . 

2*38 

10 j 

__ i 

— 

4*20 

14 

1 

_ 

Standerton ... 

Beginsel Stud Farm 

(>*89 

16 

25*89 1 

55 

5*41 

n 

_ i 

_ 

Swaziland ... 

Mbabane . 

j 7*47 

20 

31*42 ! 

85 

0*08 

15 

22*09 

69 

Wakkcrstroom 

Vollcsrust . 

4*18 

17 

21*07 1 

1 05 

0-43 

14 

119-62 

55 


Wakkerstroom. 

(5*55 

1 14 121-57 I 

i 47 

0-51 

7 

19-45 

49 

Water berg ... 

Xylstroom . 

5*97 

14 

14-20 ! 

42 

5-04 

14 

.14-60 

48 


| PotgietersruHt ... 

4*12 

12 

13-54 j 

42 

0-01 

11 

l 17*59 

87 

Witwatersmud 

Kruger^lorp 

4 *54 

14 

15*98 ! 

50 

3-81 

17 

jl4*67 

55 


joubert Park, J 1 burg ... 

3*27 

17 

18-43 

03 

4-75 

15 

d$*92 

5$ 


Govt. Observatory, J’burg 

2*08 

15 

16-33 

00 

4-77 

16 

HO-56 

68 

Wolmarausstad 

j, Woknaransstad... 

'2*78 

9 

11-89 

40 

4*20 

14 10*12 ! 

37 

Zcmtpahsberg, 

| Petersburg '... , ... 

2*53 

14 

10-15 

35 

8*48 

9 

,12-61 j 

M 

,, , V ' ’ , 

Leydsdorp "... ... ! 


10 

11*16 

19 

—.... 

.*r' 


— 



deficient 
arinoijvt 
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PRETORIA AND JOHANNESBURG PRODUCE 
MARKET PRICES. 


(Supplied by the Commercial Agency Co., Limited, Seed and Produce^ Merchants, 
No. 116, Vermeulen Street, Telephone No. 166, Box 784, Pretoria; and by 
Messrs. Hubert Morisse <fc Co., Produce Merchants and Commission Agents, 
Loveday and Frederick Streets, Box 68. Johannesburg.) 

PRETORIA. 


Deepm'her, 1907. January, 1008. Frhrnary , 1008, 


Description. 




~~ 



— 


—_ 

— 





— 

— 


Lowest, 

Hi 

ghost, ■ 

Lowest, 

Highest. , 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

I 

■it 

s. 

d. ! 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ 

s. d. j 

£ 

s. 

d. 

White Mealier ., 

0 

8 

6 

0 

10 

0 : 

O 

8 

9 

0 

9 9 ; 

0 

9 O ’ 

0 

11 

6 

Yellow Mealies ... ... 

0 

8 

9 

0 

10 

o I 

0 

8 

6 

0 

10 6 

0 

9 3 

0 

10 

6 

Bran, per 100 lbs. 

0 

6 

0 j 

0 

8 

0 ■ 

0 

5 

6 

0 

7 3 

0 

6 3 

0 

7 

9 

Bariev, j>er 150 lbs. 

0 

9 

0 ' 

0 

10 

0 i 

0 

9 

3 

0 10 6 

0 

8 0 


— 


Kaffir Corn, per 208 lbs. ... 

0 

10 

G : 

0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

10 0 

0 14 

O 

Wheat, per 203 lbs. 

1 

0 

O i 

1 

5 

0 

0 

19 

0 

1 

3 0 

0 

14 0 

1 

4 

9 

Forage, KM) bundles (Best) 

0 

9 

6 | 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 6 

0 

10 0 I 

0 

16 

0 

., .. (2nd quality) 

0 

4 

6 | 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

3 9 

0 

10 

6 

Hay, per hale . 

0 

i) 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 3 

t) 

0 

30 

Onions, per bag of 123 lbs. 

0 

12 

6 ’ 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 6 

0 

5 9 

0 

10 

0 

P>< *er M cal, per 203 1bs. ... 
Potatoes (best), per bag of 

1 

7 

“i 

1 

11 

6 

1 

*2 

6 

1 

7 6 

1 

1 0 

1 

7 

0 

163 lbs. 

0 

8 

0 

<t 12 

6 

0 

8 

O 

0 

16 6 

0 

6 6 

0 

34 

0 

,, (second quality), per 
bag of 163 lbs. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

11 6 

t) 

4 0 

0 

10 

6 

Chaff, per bale (pressed) ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 6 

il 

0 9 

0 

1 

3 

per hale . 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

6 


— 

0 

2 6 


— 


Eggs, per doz. (Local) 

0 

1 

3 i 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 9 

0 

2 2 ! 

i 

0 

2 

9 

„ (Colonial)... 

0 

1 

* 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 3 | 

0 

2 

0 

Ducks, each . 

0 

2 

3 ! 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

2 

3 

Fowls, each . 

0 

1 

3 i 

0 

3 

6 

o 

1 

4 

0 

2 9 

; o 

1 2 

0 

2 

9 

Turkeys, each . 

! o 

6 

9 

0 

17 

0 

! 0 

5 

9 

0 

12 6 

0 

3 6 

0 

13 

6 

Tobacco, per roll. 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 6 

0 

1 

0 

„ cut, per lb. 

Green Lucerne and Barley 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 


— 



— 

. 0 

0 4 


— 


per doss, bundles 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

1 

0 

Wood, per load . 

1 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

10 

O 

2 

0 0 

: 0 

8 6 

2 

0 

0 

Oranges, per 100. 

0 

1 

5 

6 

0 

8 

6 


- 



— • 


— 


— 


Lemons ,, ,, ... ... 

1 0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

0 


- 



— 




— 

- 

Butter, per lb.. 

J o 

1 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 6 

; o 

0 9 

0 

1 

6 

Oats ... ... ... 

S 0 

L. 

10' 

0 

0 

1 

1 

12 

6 

0 

8 

9 

0 10 3 

■ 0 

8 0 

0 

11 

9 
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JOHANNESBUBG. 


December, 1907. 

January, 1908. 

February, 1008. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

£ 

s. d. 

£ s. a. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

. 0 

7 6 

0 11 6 

0 6 

0 

0 9 

6 

0 7 

6 

0 11 

6 

I) 0 

6 3 

0 7 0 

0 6 

3 

0 7 

3 

0 6 

3 

0 6 

9 

. 0 

2 6 

0 3 3 

0 2 

6 

0 3 

9 

0 1 

6 

0 3 

0 

0 

1 6 

0 2 0 

0 1 

6 

0 2 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

6 

0 

0 11 

0 1 4 

0 1 

2 

0 1 

7 

0 1 

5 

0 1 

10 

0 

6 6 

0 6 0 

0 6 

0 

0 6 

3 

0 6 

0 

0 6 

a 

0 

4 6 

0 5 6 

0 8 

9 

0 5 

3 

0 3 

3 

0 5 

0 

0 

5 9 

0 6 8 

0 5 

3 

0 6 

6 

0 5 

0 

0 6 

o 

0 

2 3 

0 4 6 

0 2 

0 

0 4 

6 

0 1 

6 

0 3 

6 

1 

6 9 

1 10 6 

1 4 

3 

I 10 

0 

1 4 

9 

i 1 6 

0 

0 

12 0 

1 3 3 

0 12 

0 

0 19 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 18 

9 

1 

0 6 

1 4 <) 

0 16 

6 

i i 

6 

0 14 

9 

0 18 

6 

8 0 

8 0 

0 8 6 

0 7 

9 

0 8 

6 

0 8 

6 

0 9 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 8 3 

0 7 

9 

0 8 

3 

0 8 

3 

0 8 

9 

0 

7 9 

0 8 3 

0 7 

9 

0 8 

3 

0 8 

9 

0 9 

8 

1 0 13 9 

0 15 6 

0 12 

6 

0 14 

» 

0 13 

0 

0 15 

O 

1° 

1 0 

0 1 9 

— 


— 


— 


— 


1 0 

3 6 

0 6 0 

0 2 

6 

0 4 

9 

0 2 

6 

0 6 

(> 

0 

2 6 

0 4 0 

0 2 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 8 

3 

0 

0 8 

0 14 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

7 

0 0 

4 

0 0 

7 

0 

6 9 

0 12 0 

0 6 

6 

0 11 

6 

0 6 

6 

0 10 

6 

0 

8 0 

0 13 0 

0 6 

0 

0 16 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 

6 6 

0 11 0 

0 4 

0 

0 12 

6 

0 5 

0 

0 10 

6 

0 
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Description. 


Barley, per 163 lbs. 

Bran, per 100 lbs. (Colon 
Chaff, best, per 100 lbs. 

„ medium „ 

Eggs, per doz. (Colonial) 
Balt, per bag 
Forage (Transvaal) 

„ (Colonial) best, lOOlbs 
„ „ med. 

S. Meal, good 
Bye... ... 

Wheat 


„ (O.B.C.), Whites 

,, 1 ellow 

Kaffir Com, per 203 lbs 
Hay, sweet (Transvaal) 
Lucerne, per 100 lbs. 

Manna .. 

Transvaal Hay 
Oats, per 150 lbs.... 
Potatoes, best, per 153 lbs 
„ med. „ 

„ inferior „ 

Onions, new, per 120 lbs. 
Pigs, live weight, per lb. 
Turkeys, cocks 
„ hens 

Fowls . 

Ducks . 

Geese 

Pigeons . 

Bedding, per bale... 
Grass, per bale ... 
Batter (O JMX), per lb. 
Pamp%fl, each ... 
yWNpiC. «*ond, per 200 lbs 
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The (MIIhk Jlotli. 

( ('a r/forttjwt pimionrUa .) 


Moth enlarged. 

Moth uniami size. 

Mii,uir<>t —natural size. 
Maoris taken from pears - 
enlnr<rcd. 


i\ Ejjf?—nmeli enlarked (from 
Slinj'crJand). 

f. (\>Coonsoii pieee of hark. 

//. I'upa in cnrooii. 
h. Infested apples showing 
exit holes at ealix. 


i. Sect ion of pear, infested hy 
('odlinjjf Moth larva. 

}. Pear showing exit hole. 

/•’. Section uf apple showing 
harrows made hy worms. 
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THE CODLING MOTH. 

(Carpocapsa pomonella , Linn.) 

By C. W. Howard, B.A., F.E.S., Government Entomologist. 


There is probably no insect pest which lias caused more loss to the 
fruit grower than that cosmopolitan one, the codling moth. It has been 
a pest for many generations. As far back as the first century of the 
Christian era it was known, and Pliny refers to it in some of his writings. 
The original home was probably south-east Europe, from where it spread 
over the continent of Europe, and then to the other parts of the world, 
until now it is found in nearly every place where apples and pears are 
grown. At present we find it, besides Europe, in Siberia, Canada, United 
States of America, Australia Tasmania, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Brazil. In countries where nothing has been done to control this pest, 
the loss to apples varies from 25 per cent, to 100 per cent, of the crop, 
while it is usually less for pears. In New York State, which is only a 
small portion of the apple and pear-producing region of the United States 
of America, it is estimated that the codling moth destroys £600,000 worth 
of apples and pears each year. Of course the loss would vary with the 
size and value of the apple crop each year, but a conservative estimate of 
the average value of apples destroyed by codling moth each year in the 
United States of America is about £2,280,000. (Plate 62.) 

No doubt every one is familiar with the wormy apples which formerly 
entered the Transvaal from Cape Colony and oversea. These worms when 
full grown are about % of an inch long, and of a pinkish and creamy 
white colour. When full grown, the larva eats a tunnel to the surface of 
the apple, covering the opening with silk and frass. When ready to 
.emerge, this filling is pushed out, and the larva crawls forth and searches 
fox a suitable place in which to spin the cocoon, such as holes or cracks 
in trunks or branches of the trees, under rough bark, under clods, among 
fallen fruit, or in any protected places. 

After about six days the caterpiller transforms to a pupa, which 
changes from a yellowish colour to a dark brown, and later to a bronzy 
hue. In about twenty days, after the spinning of the cocoon, the pupa 
pushes its way out, the skin splits, and the moth emerges. The adult 
moth) is seldom seen. It is of a small size, being only % of an iftcj* at 
the maximum across its spread wings, the front wings are of a brownish 
grey colour, crossed with irregular grey lines, giving them the watery 
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appearance often seen in silk fabrics. At the tip is a large brownish spot 
with several gold and bronze lines. The hind wings are greyish brown 
in colour. The colouration of the moth as a whole is such that, when 
resting on a tree, it is distinguished from the bark only with difficulty. 

A few days after emergence the moth lays her eggs on the leaves or 
fruit of apples, or other food plants. The majority of the eggs of the 
first generation are laid on the leaves and on the calyx end of the young 
apples, those of the second generation mostly on the fruit. The egg is 
a very minute, flat, scale-like structure, of a pearly-white eolour. In 
about eleven days the young caterpillars break their way out of the eggs. 
When they have been laid upon the leaves, the larvae usually make their 
first meal on the leaf before finding the fruit. The hard, smooth skin of 
the apple furnishes some difficulty to the young worm in entering, so they 
usually take advantage of the calyx or some irregularity in the surface 
of the fruit. About 80 per cent, of the first generation enter through the 
sides, especially at points where fruits are touching, or where leaves cover 
them. At first the larva feeds at the surface, then it begins to tunnel 
towards the centre, where it excavates a large cavity, filling it with 
excrement. The moth spends the winter in the larval stage, encased in 
silken cocoons, in cracks and holes in the trees or other convenient shelters. 
In the spring these larvae transform to pupae, from which the moth 
emerges about a week after the apple is in flower. 

In the above account of the life history of this insect, I liave 
mentioned first and second generations. In cold, temperate regions, like 
Canada and the Northern United States, there is usually only one genera¬ 
tion in a season, with a tendency towards a second. In wanner regions 
we find two, with a tendency towards a third. Where two generations 
occur, the second does far more damage than the first. 

The codling moth attacks several fruits besides apples, although this 
is its uatural food. Pears are next in the order of preference, although 
if apples are few in numbers, pears suffer severely. The same statement 
applies to quinces. Usually they are only slightly infested, if at all, but 
if apples and pears are scarce, they may be badly attacked. Besides these 
fruits, they have been noticed very occasionally in plum, peach, and 
cherry, hut never in sufficient numbers to cause any injury. 

The spread of the codling moth is probably due principally to the 
great development of commercial intercourse during the last century, as 
the worm is often still in the fruit when it is packed, and finds in packing 
cases a suitable place to spin its cocoons and undergo its transformation. 
It is quite possible for it to be carried long distances. When the fruit is 
unpacked at its destination, the boxes are usually thrown to one side, 
without a thought that inside there may be anywhere from one to a 
hundred little worms, ready to transform to moths when the proper season 
comes and start their progeny in the first suitable place. It was 
undoubtedly in this way that it was carried from Europe to Hie other 
continents, and from one portion of a continent to another, and so, 
probably, came first to South Africa. Locally it spreads by the moth 
flying from place to place. 

At present the codling moth is very plentiful in the apple-growing 
regions of Cape Colony. It seems to have been noticed in the Cape in 
MB5. It was found to be abundant in Graaif-Keinet in 1892, wMehseems 
h#en the chief centre of infection for the Weftteni Province. While 
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the moth was still confined to a few isolated localities, repeated warnings 
of the dangerous nature of this pest were issued by officials of the Cape 
Agricultural Department and others interested in horticulture at the Cape. 
No heed, however, was given to the warnings, with the result that codling 
moth is now spread over a large area of Cape Colony, and may be 
considered as one of its worst insect pests. 

* # * * 

This article is intended as a warning to fruit growers in the Transvaal. 
At present we have practically no codling moth in the Colony, and every 
effort is being exercised by the Agricultural Department to exclude it. 
All apples and pears are examined carefully upon entering the Transvaal, 
and if one percentage of fruit bears indications of the presence of codling 
moth larvae, the whole consignment is destroyed, including cases and 
packing. No distinction is made between fruit produced in South Africa 
and that brought in from oversea. The result is that many consignments 
of apples and pears are destroyed by us each week. Recently, however, 
we have found codling moth present in one small isolated locality in the 
Transvaal, i.e., the town of Middelburg. 

Strangely enough, it is present only in the town itself, and apparently 
has not yet spread beyond its limits. The wormy apples and pears have 
been noticed by the inhabitants of Middelburg for some years without 
realizing the dangerous enemy which they were harbouring. Another 
strange fact in connection with the codling moth at this place is that it 
seems to attack the quince quite as readily as either apple or pear. The 
codling moth was probably introduced to Middelburg some years ago in 
infested apples or pears, brought in from oversea or from infected parts of 
South Africa. If allowed to go on unchecked, there is no doubt but that it 
will spread from thence, and finally invade the whole of the apple-growing 
area of the Transvaal. That enterprise is still in its infancy, and if this 
pest secures a firm foothold, its future will be seriously hampered. 

The matter lias been brought to the attention of the inhabitants of 
Middelburg during the last few' weeks, and it is a pleasure to record that 
they have fully realised the seriousness of this pest, and have loyally offered 
to do everything in tlieir power to wipe it out. They have agreed to destroy 
all apples, pears, and quinces remaining on the trees this year, and to 
destroy the whole crop during the next season, and the following 
if necessary. This method has w r orked successfully on several occasions 
in other countries, and w-e hope it w r ill be the same in this case. 

Ever since the Entomological Department was established in the 
Transvaal, a careful w^atcli has been kept for codling moth. So far,- Middel¬ 
burg is the only place where it has been found, and the measures for 
extermination which have been adopted there, together with the careful 
inspection of fruit carried out by the Agricultural Department, should 
put off for many years to come the sad day when our apple growers will 
nave to adopt the expensive processes carried out in other countries for 
the control of this pest. Thousands of pounds sterling are expended each 
year in Canada, United States, New Zealand and Australia in the destruc¬ 
tion of the codling moth. A few- ivords describing these methods may be 
of interest. 

Spraying. 

Nearly thirty years ago it was discovered that arsenical sprays were 
of value against the codling moth. To be most effective, the spray must 
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be applied just after the flowers have fallen, but before the calyx lobes 
have closed up. Enough of the poison is caught up between these open 
lobes, which afterwards close over and prevent the rains from washing it 
away. Afterwards the newly-hatched worm, which usually enters the 
fruit at the blossom end, comes along and makes his first meal on the 
poison enclosed in the calyx. Two sprays are generally recommended; 
one just after the flowers fall, and another two weeks to a month later. 
In cases of bad infection, a third spraying may be necessary. 

Paris green is the commonest arsenical powder employed, and is used 
in the proportion of one pound to 160 gallons of water. Of late, however, 
arsenate of lead is being extensively used in its place. As several fungoid 
diseases attack apples, the Paris green is frequently mixed with Bordeaux 
mixture, and the two applied at one time. This has the advantage that 
the lime in the Bordeaux mixture counteracts the soluble arsenic in the 
Paris green. When used without Bordeaux, two or three pounds of 
freshly-slaked stone lime must be added to the spray for each pound of 
Paris green. 

Banding. 

Before the use of arsenical sprays, banding was the only remedy of 
any value. Cloth bands of sacking, 10 to 12 inches in width, are folded 
once lengthwise and wrapped around the tree. They are fastened in such 
a way as to be easily removed and replaced. If the tree is large, one band 
is placed round the trunk and one on each of the larger limbs. These 
bands provide protected places under which the larvae crawl to spin their 
cocoons after they leave the fruit. It is important that the bands be 
watched carefully and no moths allowed to develop. They should be 
removed once every ten days, and all cocoons destroyed. At. best, this 
method can be of but little benefit where the infection is very bad, but 
it is a valuable adjunct to other remedies. 
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LOCUSTS BIRDS. 

By Dr. J. W. Gunning, Director of the Transvaal Museum. 

As numerous letters are being received asking for a more detailed 
description of the locusts birds and the other birds protected by law, it was 
thought advisable to give a short review of the habits of these birds in the 
pages of the Agricultural J ournal. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding about the protection of game 
birds, many people being under the impression that they are protected on 
account of their insect destroying diet. This is not the case ; these birds 
are simply protected during certain months of the year—namely in the 
close season—in order to prevent their extermination by the gun of the 
hunter. 

A different matter altogether is the case of birds mentioned in the 
Government Gazette No. 360, of 8th December, 1905. These are 

a few of the birds that wage a more or less constant 

warfare against the locusts, and are therefore protected all 
the year- round. The list of the protected birds might con¬ 

veniently be extended to include the Lesser or Nauman’s kestrel and the 
common buzzard, as on opening the crops of many of these birds they have 
been found to contain almost exclusively remnants of locusts ; in fact I 
have repeatedly observed large swarms of locusts which were followed by 
hundreds of birds which were first taken to be the ordinary small locust 
bird ( G1 areola pratincola ), but which under observation of a fieid-glass proved 
to be nothing else than a flock of Nauman’s kestrel ( Cerchneis naumanni). 

The jays, lately added to the list of protected birds, doubtless destroy 
numbers of locusts, and ought therefore to be protected ; they are killed 
principally for their handsome plumage, and a large demand has been 
created for their skins for the purpose of ornamenting ladies* hats. 

The bull-backed egret, although destroying a good few locusts, owes 
its inclusion in the list to its predilection of searching for the ticks which 
are found on bovine animals (hence its vernacular name of “tiekbird ”), 
and will only interest us later on. The real locust destroyers are the 
pratincoles, the storks, and the wattled starling; we will give description? 
of each species so as to enable the farmer to distinguish his friends as 
easily as possible. 

* 4c * * 

The pratincoles are well known as the ordinary sprinkhaan vogels. 
They belong to. the family Charadriidae, a family which includes the 
coursers, the kievietjes, the plovers and the dikkops. The sprinkhaan 
vogels are rather shorter in the legs than the most of their cousins, but 
anatomically they have great resemblance to the other members of the 
group. 

In South Africa we have only to deal with two kinds of pratincoles, 
the ordinary blackwinged or Nordman’s sprinkhaan vogel, and the pratin¬ 
cole with a chestnut colour under the wing coverts. They are 
coursers with a hind toe; the bill is short, hardly half the length of the 
head, and slightly curved ; the tarsus (generally understood by the “ leg ”) 
Ib as long as or longer than the middle toe, and is covered in front with 
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square scales ; there is a web between the middle and other toe ; the tail is 
deeply forked ; they are coloured olive-brown above, the breast is sand 
coloured, the under wing coverts are reddish brown to brownish black, the 
first wing feather has a white shaft, eye brown, bill black. Every farmer 
knows the kleine sprinklman vogel. Little is known about their extensive 
wanderings, but in the month of October they frequent the steppe 
country round Ivordovan and Sennaar. Sclater, in his u Fauna of South 
Africa, ' says :—“ The bird, together with the wattled starling, are all known 
as locusts birds in South Africa, and are much appreciated for the great 
assistance they afford the farmer in helping to destroy the devastating 
swarms of locusts which ravage the country from time to time.” They are 
generally, though by no means invariably, found in large flocks following 
the swarms ; they have a bold swallow-like flight, and catch their prey in 
the air, and they also run on the ground like plovers and pick up " voet- 
gangers ” or young locusts which are still without wings. When attacking 
a swarm they separate out a certain portion, and flying in an ever widening 
ring destroy all the enclosed insects by snapping off their wings and 
devouring them whole. The description covers both kinds, with the 
exception of the underwing feather as stated above. Their scientific names 
are Glareola fusca (L.) and Glareola mdanoptera (Nordm.). 

The large locust birds belong to the family Giconiidae , ooievhars. The 
principal locust destroyers of this family are the white stork, witte or groote 
sprinkhaan vogel ( Ciconia ciconia , L.) ; the black stork, zwart ooievaar or 
sprinkhaan vogel ( Ciconia nigra, L.), andl the white bellied stork, witpens 
sprinkhaan vogel (Abdimia abdimi , Licht). 

The white stork inhabits Europe (with the exception of the most 
northern countries), West Asia, and North Africa, and wanders during the 
European winter months to Africa and India. In Africa it has been found 
as far south as Capetown and Fort Elizabeth, but on account of its habit 
of following the swarms of locusts its wanderings are very irregular. 
The general colour above and below is white, the wings black, with a slight 
greenish or purplish glow, bill dark red, legs and feet reddish pink. It 
attains a length of about 46 inches, measured from tip of bill to end of tail. 
It cannot be said with certainty whether the bird breeds here or not; several 
observers mention that they have been told so, but no authentic dates are 
available. The bird does not fly among the locust swarms like the pratin¬ 
cole, hut I have often observed that the biid only arrives at the place where 
the swarms settle for the night, has a good feed in the evening and morn¬ 
ing, remains in the locality where it has been feeding long after the swarm 
has risen for the day, and then follows in the direction that the swarm has 
taken, and arrives again amongst it after the locusts have settled for the 
night. 

It would be of very great interest if the readers of this Journal would 
keep a record of the dates when these birds have been observed and in 
what localities, and send their observations on a post-card to the Director of 
the Museum, Pretoria, so that the question can be solved whether any 
individuals really remain here during the South African winter, 

The black stork ( Ciconia nigra) has a much larger range of distribu¬ 
tion, as it occurs even in Mongolia and Northern China; In South 
Alfcica it is decidedly rarer than the white one, Above it is dark brown to 
hlaek, with a metallic copper and green gloss ; below, item the chest down- 
white ; bill and feet coral red. It is not known to breed In South. 
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Africa, but visits us only during our summer months. Its habits are very 
much the same as those of its white cousin, although it is never found in 
such large flocks. It attains a length of about 46 inches. 

The third species of stork that interests us here is the white bellied 
stork {Abdimia dbdimi , Licht), which is much smaller than the two previous 
described species. It only attains a length of about 30 inches. The 
general colour above is black, with a green and purple gloss. The black 
rump and upper tail coverts are white ; the under side is white ; there is 
bare skin round the ears and in front of the eyes, and the throat is 
urimson; the legs are dull olive, with crimson feet and knees. It is not 
known to breed in South Africa. 

* * * * 

Another bird protected by law in South Africa on account of its locust 
fighting habits is the wattled starling or Perrisornis carunculatus (6m.). 
It is simply called locust bird by the English colonists, whereas the Dutch 
have no general name for it. It is, however, sometimes called the 
“lelspreeuw,” on account of the large “lei” or wattle which the male 
develops in the breeding plumage. The size and shape of these wattles 
vary very much, either individually or locally, or perhaps according to the 
age of the bird, as many male specimens have been received in the height 
of the breeding season whose wattles have been very small indeed. 
This bird belongs to the family of starlings ( Shtmidae ), all the members 
of which feed largely on insects and wild fruit; a few species become 
exceedingly troublesome in fig plantations when the luscious fruit is ripen¬ 
ing. The entire bird is of a drab colour, with black wing and tail feathers ; 
the head and face are bare of feathers in the male in the breeding season. 
The bird is barely 8% inches long. It is not a migratory bird in the usual 
sense of the word, as their wanderings do not seem to take place at certain 
seasons. Sclater, in his “ Fauna of South Africa,” gives the following 
splendid description of their habits :— 

“ When pursuing a flight of mature locusts these starlings perform 
various extraordinary and beautiful aerial evolutions with the object of 
intercepting and surrounding a portion of the swarm, and in doing this 
their movements closely resemble those of another locust-destroying 
starling, the beautiful rose-coloured pastor of Eastern Europe and Asia. 
Individually the two species are very different, collectively and under 
similar conditions their actions are quite similar. Starting in a dense 
4 ball-like 9 mass, they suddenly open out into a fan-shaped formation, 
then assume a semi-circular arrangement, and finally end by forming a 
hollow cylinder in which a portion of the locusts is enclosed ; as the 
imprisoned insects are destroyed, the starlings gradually fill up the hollow 
of the cylinder until they again assume their ‘ ball ? formation and proceed 
to follow the remaining' locusts. The ground below the flock is covered 
with the droppings of the birds and the snipped off legs and wings of 
locusts. At other times the starlings station themselves on the tops of 
bushes and trees, from which they dart on the flying insects like flycatchers. 
When feeding on the ground on the young locusts they advance in long 
lines, three or four deep, the rearmost birds constantly jumping over those 
in front of them like English starlings. When locusts are not to be had 
the wattled starling will eat almost any variety of insect food, but seems to 
prefer grasshoppers and small beetles; occasionally they feed on berries 
and seeds.” 
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These birds breed in large colonies near to the localities where swarms 
of locusts have deposited their eggs. 

The buff-backed egret or boschluis vogel (tickbird) mentioned above 
belongs to the family of herons, several of which do a considerable amount 
of damage to pisciculture. Our tickbird, however, is very useful in pick¬ 
ing off numberless ticks from cattle, thereby aiding greatly the prevention 
of stock diseases, which are carried from sick to healthy animals by ticks. 
It is also a good locust destroyer. It is a gregarious bird, as it is usually 
found in flocks, where cattle or, in the wilder parts of the country, where 
buffaloes and the like are grazing. The plumage is entirely white, except 
for the decomposed, elongated, ornamental plumes covering the head and 
nape, centre of the back, and the fore-neck, which are pinkish buff. The 
bill is yellow, as well as the skin round the eye. The tickbird is found 
over the whole of Africa, and is nowhere rare where sufficient water and 
vleis are to be found. It breeds in most suitable localities. The bird 
attains a length of about 20-21 inches. 

The abovementioned birds are the only ones officially protected by law 
on account of their useful habits. This does not say that scores of other 
birds have not the same claim to protection at the hands of the farmer. It 
is most regrettable that so little trouble is taken in schools to impart some 
general knowledge about the habits of our feathered friends in this country, 
especially to those children who come from the country districts, and who 
later on return there; as most frequently they are quite ignorant as to 
which birds are their friends and which their enemies. It would be most 
desirable if the Government caused large pictures to be published and to 
have them put up in every school; not only of birds that are officially pro¬ 
tected, but also of the scores of useful or harmful birds, mammals, reptiles, 
and insects which play such an important part in the agricultural economy 
of this country. A useful and well illustrated book, entitled “ Sketches 
of Bird Life in South Africa,” has just appeared from the pen of Messrs. 
Haagner and Ivy, which will doubtless spread a good deal of information 
on the subject of bird-life in our Colony, and which ought to rouse more 
interest in our feathered friends. 
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NOTES ON COTTON CULTURE. 

By Walter H. Charter. 


Cotton can be cultivated with more or less success on nearly all kinds 
of soils within a region in which the climatic conditions are favourable to 
its growth and development. Light sandy soils, loams, heavy clay soils 
and alluvial river lands will all grow cotton, but not with equal success. 
On sandy lands the yield of cotton is usually small; on clayey lands, more 
particularly during a wet season, the plants attain a large size, but do not 
3 r ield such a proportion of lint as their size would appear to justify ; this 
applies equally to river lands. The safest soils for the crop are medium 
grades of loam. 

The soil must be considered from two points of view : First, as to its 
capacity for supplying food to the plant, and, secondly, its physical condi¬ 
tion, more especially as to heat and moisture. 

Every farmer recognises when he puts in his crop the great uncertainty 
as to the probable yield, and it is no uncommon thing for the yield of 
cotton for an entire district to be double one year what it was the previous 
year. It is likewise a common experience that the cotton in one field will 
be much more affected by unfavourable climatic condition than that in an 
adjacent field of perhaps a different sort of soil. Different types of soil 
maintain very different conditions of moisture for the plants, and there¬ 
fore the relative amount of moisture in different soils depends upon the 
amount of space in the soil for the water to enter, upon the number of 
grains of sand, silt, and clay. 

Soils contain, as a rule, about 50 per cent, by volume of empty space 
into which water and air can enter. In a sandy soil this space will not be 
divided up so much as in a clay soil, and the sand having fewer grains, 
naturally the spaces between the grains are larger : there is therefore less 
io impede the water, which moves down more quickly. 

Excessively sandy soils will not, therefore, retain so much moisture for 
the plants. The particles of day soils, on the other hand, are so exceed¬ 
ingly minute, and there are such a vast number of them in the soil, that 
the spaces between them are very small and offer a great resistance to the 
-descent of moisture, so that the water moves very slowly, and a large amount 
is maintained for the plants. A strong clay soil will usually contain 
three or four times as much water as a sandy soil, and this has a very 
important effect upon the growth of cotton, for there is a danger during 
a wet season of a clay soil remaining too moist, but this can be easily 
-obviated by ploughing a few drainage furrows through the lands. 

A cotton soil should maintain uniform conditions of moisture, for 
any marked or sudden variation, especially during the growing period, is 
apt to affect the plants and have a serious effect upon the development of 
the crop. 

During the early growing season of the plant, up to the end of 
February, the soil should be continuously moist, but not too wet. A 
■sandy soil, as a rule, is not sufficiently retentive of moisture, and therefore 
the supply of moisture is so inadequate that the plants are small and are 
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forced to an early maturity before they have gathered sufficient food 
material for a normal crop. On the other hand, a clay soil is liable to 
retain too much moisture, and the plant takes on an excessive growth. 
If this condition is checked at the proper time and the plant is induced 
to mature fruit, the yield may be large, but if this condition continues and 
the soil remains continuously moist after the end of February the plants 
develop in a luxuriant way, but with little tendency to put on fruit. From 
the foregoing it will be seen that the best soil for cotton culture is a deep 
loam, naturally well drained, but sufficiently retentive of moisture to 
maintain a uniform supply throughout the growing season. 


('Innate .—The following are the essential features of a climate adapted 
to the cultivation of cotton :— 

The season must he sufficiently long for the crop to mature. One of 
the most important factors is, therefore, the probable date of the last 
frost in the spring or planting season and the earliest frost in the autumn 
or harvesting season, for cotton has a long growing period. 

Cotton picking can be extended into early winter, but the first autumn 
frost checks the active growth of the plant, and their blossoms or young 
bolls which start at that time will not develop into mature fruit. About 
six or six and a half months of favourable growing weather is required for 
the proper development of the cotton plant. Districts with late spring 
rains are, therefore, not the best for this crop, unless it is grown under 
irrigation. 

The maximum mean temperature for the months of November to 
Juno on the Tzaneen Estate, extending over a period of four years, are as 
follows :—- 


November 
December 
January .. 
February 
March 
April 
May 
J une 


83° 

83° 

83° 

81° 

80° 

79° 

iv jv O 

i i 

75° 


Fahr. 
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From these figures it will be seen that the highest and practically 
even temperatures are during the first throe months after planting, 
during which period the cotton plant should have attained its maximum 
growth, and the following months, with a slight downward graduated 
temperature should be very favourable for the flowering and maturing of 
the bolls. 

Deep ploughing is essential for the cotton plant, and in order to 
withstand two weeks’ drought during the growing season the depth of soil 
must not be less than 10 or 12 inches. 

The seed should be planted in rows from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 
apart, and three or four seeds dropped about every two feet in the rows. 
When the seedlings are about 4 or 5 inches high they should be thinned 
out> leaving only two. It is important that this thinning process should 
he done immediately after a rain, after which, when the remaining plants 
are 8 or & inches high, thin out again, leaving only one. 
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Blossom .—The plants should commence to blossom when about 18 
inches high, and during this period a fair amount of moisture is necessary, 
extended over the period fairly regularly. The land must be kept con¬ 
stantly hoed and cultivated to prevent weeds clicking the young plants. 
Too much rain at this period has a tendency to cause the plants to produce 
a number of surface roots or a too rapid development of the stalk and 
limbs to the detriment of the bloom and fruit. 

The bloom of the cotton plant opens during the early morning and 
remains open to the sun until late in the afternoon ; the petals then close 
until the following morning, when they open again. The colour of the 
flower undergoes a change from a delicate creamy yellow to a light red, 
and when the petals fall off a boll is left. 

It is now that but little rain and plenty of sunshine are needed— 
continuous dull weather at this stage being almost as disastrous as constant 
rain. If too much rain falls, the woods begin to grow rapidly, to the 
detriment of the fruit; the plant will cease to make new blooms, and the 
buds already formed will drop off. The bolls will decay on account of the 
accumulated moisture which they absorb, and the fibre in the open bolls 
will be either beaten out or discoloured. Dry weather, without severe 
winds, is required for picking. 
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THE VETERINARY SECTION. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ENGLISH AND SOUTH AFRICAN 

REDWATER. 

By Dr. Arnold Tiieiler, C.M.G., Government Veterinary 

Bacteriologist. 

In order to overcome the mortality caused by ordinary redwater 
when exposing imported cattle on the South African veld, I decided 
to conduct some experiments in this connection, and was fortunate in 
obtaining the assistance of Mr. Stockman, Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon of England. 

The experiments were performed with a three-fold object, 
namely, to test (1) whether English and South African redwater 
are identical; (2) if English cattle immunised against English 
redwater would thereby acquire any immunity against the ordinary 
redwater of South Africa; and (3) if English heifers inoculated in 
England with South African redwater would be immune against our 
disease when exposed to natural infection in South Africa. 

Accordingly, six heifers were purchased on our behalf by 
Mr. Stockman, and were treated by him in England. One lot were 
injected with English redwater, the second batch with South African 
redwater (or, as it is commonly known, ordinary redwater), ami the 
remaining two heifers with both English and South African redwater. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Stockman for making careful 
examinations of these animals, and it is from his notes that the 
following particulars of temperatures and blood examinations have 
been obtained. 

& ■*'- 

Experiment No. 1 . — English Heifers injected with English Redwater . 

“ A,” Heifer 428.—Injected in England subcutaneously on the 

; 25th July, 1906, with 5 c.c. defibrinated blood of a heifer 
(which had previously been inoculated with blood obtained 
from a natural case of redwater in Hampshire, but which 
did not react in any marked degree, and it is highly probable 
that she did not contract the infection). 

Heifer 428 did not show any reaction, and all smears 
examined from the date of injection to the 1st September 
gave negative results. 

On the 1st September, 1906, 428 received an injection 
of 10 c.c. defibrinated blood from an English cow which 
had recovered from a natural attack of English redwater. 
Temperature rose on the 8th day to 105° F. in the morning, 
and 106° in the evening, returning next day to normal. 
On the 24th day it reached 104.6° in the evening, but fell 
again to normal two days later. 

Examinations of blood preparations from the 8th to 
26tlr September gave negative results, and the blood count 
on the 4th October^ 1906, showed the nuinber of red cells 
to be between six millions and seven millions per c.m.m. 
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“ 13 " Heifer 430.—Injected in England with 5 c.c. defibrinated 
blood of an English heifer (which had previously been 
inoculated with English redwater, but the injection probably 
failed to infect the beast). 

430 did not show any reaction, and no piroplasms were 
found in the blood preparations. 

On the 1st September 430 was inoculated subcutaneously 
with 10 c.c. defibrinated blood of an English cow which 
had recovered from a natural attack of English redw r ater. 

Temperature of 430 rose to 102° on the 6th day, and 
to 104° in the evening of the 8th day. Smears examined 
on this latter date showed distinct but only small numbers 
of piroplasms (English redwater); the temperature now 
fluctuated between 102.6° and 105.2° for the next two days 
and regained normal on the 11th September. 

Another, but slight, reaction ensued from the 23rd to 
the 28th September. 

Experiment No. 2. — English Heifers injected with South African 
lied water. 

‘‘ A," Heifer 420.—Injected in England on the 1st September, 
1006, with 5 c.c. defibrinated blood of an English heifer 
(which had been infested with the infected blue ticks 1 sent 
to Professor Sir J. Me Fad yean in 1005, and, as a result, 
developed South African redwater and recovered). 

On the 0th day flie temperature of 420 rose to 103°, but 
examination of smears were negative. On the 10th day 
temperature recorded 105.2 in the evening, and piroplasms 
(ordinary redwater) were found in the smears. The tempera¬ 
ture fluctuated for the next, four days, but returned to normal 
on the 15th September. Piroplasms (ordinary redwater) 
wore again noted on the 11th day. 

“ 13," Heifer 432.—Injected on the 1st September, 1906, w T itb 
5 c.c. defibrinated blood from the English beast which had 
been infected with blue ticks and contracted South African 
redwater. 

Temperature of 432 rose to 103° on the 6tli day, but 
examination of smears were negative; regained normal on 
the 7th to 9th days, but recorded 105° on the 10th day, 
when blood examinations were again negative. Piroplasms 
(ordinary redwater) were noted for the first time, and only 
on the following day. Temperature remained high for the 
next three days and regained normal on the 16th September. 

Experiment No. 3. —English Heifers injected with English and 
South African Redwater . 

"A,” Heifer No. 431.— Injected on the 25th July in England 
with 5 c.c. blood from an English heifer (which had 
previously been inoculated with English redwater, but this 
injection apparently did not cause the beast to contract the 
disease). 

The temperature of 431 remained normal, and all blood 
examinations gave negative results. 
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On the 1st September 481 was injected subcutaneously 
with 10 c.c. blood of an English cow which had recovered 
from a natural attack of English red water. 

Temperature rose to 104.2° in the morning of the 8th 
day, and to 106° in the evening. Blood examinations on 
this date were negative. Temperature remained high for 
the next two days, but returned to normal on the 10th 
September. 

On the 24th September 431 was injected subcutaneously 
with 10 c.c. defibrinated blood of an English heifer (which 
had been infested with infected South African blue ticks, 
causing her to contract South African red water). 

431 showed a rise of temperature, consequent on this 
inoculation, to 105° in the evening of the 1st October, 1906 
—the 7th day. Piroplasms (ordinary red water) were noted 
in the blood on this date, and a high temperature was 
recorded for the next three days. 

“ B," Heifer 433.—Injected in England on the 5th July 
subcutaneously with 5 c.c. defibrinated blood of an English 
beast (which had been inoculated with English redwater, 
blit, apparently, did not contract the infection). 

The temperature of 433 remained normal, and all blood 
examinations were negative. 

On the 1st September, 1906, 433 was injected with 
5 c.c. defibrinated blood of the English beast which had 
contracted South African redwater from the infestation of 
infected blue ticks. Temperature of 433 rose to 103° on 
the 6th day, but examinations of blood did not reveal any 
piroplasms (ordinary redwater). The temperature now 
fluctuated for the next four days, and no piroplasms (ordinary 
redwater) were seen until the 11th and 12th days, when the 
temperature regained normal. 

A short secondary reaction noted from the 22nd day, 
lasting for a few days, but no piroplasms (ordinary 
redwater) were found. 

On the 24th September 433 was injected with 10 c.c. 
defibrinated blood of a beast which had recovered from a 
natural attack of English redwater. 

Ten days later 483 showed a slight reaction, and on 
this date and the following clays piroplasms (English red¬ 
water) were present. Temperature regained normal on the 
6th October. 

Notes on Heifers 428 and 430. 

From Mr. Stock man ? s notes on the behaviour of heifer 428 in 
England, I am not inclined to consider it as immune against English 
redwater in view of the atypical reaction and the absence of 
piroplasms (English redwater). 

Heifer 430 undoubtedly underwent an English redwater reaction, 

should, therefore, be immune against this disease. 
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Notes on Heifers 429 and 432. 

The injection of English heifers with a strain of virus originating 
from infected blue ticks sent from the Transvaal, and passing through 
an English beast caused, in both instances, the appearance of 
piroplasms (ordinary red water), accompanied with a typical South 
African red water reaction. Therefore, these two heifers should be 
immune against South African redwater. 

Notes on Heifers 431 and 433. 

The injection of English redwater into heifer 431 did not cause 
the appearance of piroplasms (English redwater), and the reaction 
was atypical. A subsequent injection of South African redwater 
caused the appearance of piroplasms (ordinary redwater) in the 
English heifer, together with a temperature reaction. 

Heifer 433 was injected with South African redwater, in the first 
instance, and, as a result, showed piroplasms (ordinary redwater) 
accompanied with a temperature reaction. 

Twenty-four days later it was injected with English redwater, 
and a slight reaction ensued, accompanied with piroplasms (English 
redwater). 

Heifer 433 should, therefore, have acquired immunity against 
both English and South African redwater. 

Conclusions. 

It would be seen from these notes that, of four animals inoculated 
with English redwater, two failed to react or to show piroplasms 
(English redwater) and, in the other two instances, a reaction ensued, 
accompanied with the appearance of piroplasms (English redwater). 
Therefore, it is safe to say that English redwater is not always 
inoculable, and differs in this respect from South African redwater. 


Expkiumknt No. 4. -—To note whether (1) South African animals, 
susceptible to ordinary redwater, contract English redwater when 
injected with blood from animals previously inoculated with this 
disease; and (2) whether these South African animals prove 
immune against ordinary redwater when injected with this 
disease (Piroplasma bigeniinum). 

(The South African animals used in this experiment were 
born and bred in Cape Colony in a district free of ordinary 
redwater, directly imported to the Transvaal, hence they were 
susceptible to the disease.) 

Heifers Nos, 400, 4.18, 421 ana 422 were all injected on the 
13th December, 1906, with blood of English heifer 428. Heifer 
428 (compare Experiment 1, “ .4 ”) had shown a temperature 
reaction consequent on the inoculation with English redwater, 
but no piroplasms (English redwater) were noted in the blood. 

These South African heifers were subsequently tested on 
their immunity against ordinary redwater by the injection of a 
strain of virus emanating from a natural case of ordinary 
redwater complicated with Piroplasma mutans (a form of gali- 
sickness of South African cattle). 
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“A,” Heifer 400.—A two-year-old from Aliwal North, and 
susceptible to ordinary red water. ' Injected on the 13th 
December, 1906, subcutaneously with 10 c.c. blood of 
heifer 428. As there were no results from this injection, 
heifer 400 was injected subcutaneously on the 3rd January, 
1907, with 50 c.c. blood of heifer 428. Temperature 
remained quite normal, and, with the exception of blood 
changes (Poikilocytosis) on rare occasions, all blood exami¬ 
nations were negative. 

Tested on immunity against ordinary redwater by the 
subcutaneous injection of 10 c.c. blood of heifer 425 
containing Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) on 
the 30th January, 1907. Reaction from the 5th day, 
reaching 104.6° four days later, and remaining high for the 
next three weeks. Blood changes (Poikilocytosis) and the 
lesions of Piroplasma mutans (a form of gall-sickness) 
appeared, but Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) 
was not seen. 

On the 26th April, 1907, 400 was injected with 10 c.c. 
blood of heifer 435, which was an imported English heifer, 
and had been rendered immune against ordinary redw r ater. 
This injection did not cause any temperature reaction in 
400, nor did Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) 
appear. 

“ B” Heifer 418.—Two-year-old heifer from Aliwal North and 
susceptible to South African redwater. 

Injected on the 13th December, 1906, subcutaneously 
w r ith 10 c.c. blood of heifer 428. No reaction; all blood 
examinations proved negative. Accordingly, on the 3rd 
January, 1907, heifer 418 was injected subcutaneously with 
50 c.c. blood of heifer 428. The temperature remained 
quite normal, and no piroplasma (English redwater) were 
found in the blood smears. Spirillum (spirillosis-fever of 
cattle, and w r hich may be considered as a third form of gall- 
sickness) appeared on the 3rd day after the second injection, 
and, five days later, blood changes (Poikilocytosis) were 
noted, remaining for another two days. 

Tested on the 26th March, 1907, by a subcutaneous 
injection of 10 c.c. blood of heifer 425, an animal which 
contained Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) and 
Piroplasma mutans (a form of gall-sickness) in its blood, 
A slight temperature reaction followed, and, on the 26th 
day, Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) appeared, 

“6',” Heifer 421.—Two-year-old heifer from Aliwal North, and 
susceptible to ordinary redwater. 

Injected on the 31st December, 1906, intrajugularly 
with 5 c.c. blood of heifer 428. As no reaction ensued! and 
all blood examinations w^ere negative, heifer 421 was 
reinjected subcutaneouslv on the 3rd January, 1907, with 
50 c.c. of heifer 428. With the exception of a sharp rise 
to 104° on the 3rd day, after this latter injection, the 
temperature remained normal, and no piroplasma (English 
redwater) were noted in the blood. 
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Tested on the 30th January, 1907, by subcutaneous 
injection of 10 c.c. blood of heifer 426 containing Piroplasma 
bigeminum (ordinary red water). 

lleaction from the 5th day, Piroplasma bigeminum 
(ordinary redwater) being noted four days later. 

“ ZV ? Heifer 422.—Injected on the 13th December, 1906, sub- 
cutaneously with 10 c.c. blood of heifer 428. 

Temperature remained normal until the 17th day, when 
a sharp rise occurred, reaching 105.2°, but all microscopical 
examinations were negative. Heifer 422 was, accordingly, 
reinjected on the 31st January, 1907, subcutaneously with 
50 c.c. blood of heifer 428. ‘Again no reaction ensued, the 
temperature consistently remaining about 102° to 103°. All 
examinations negative, with the exception of the presence 
of rare Trypanosoma theileri (another form of gall- 
sickness) on the (!tli January, 1907. Tested on the 
30th January, 1907, by subcutaneous injection of 10 c.c. 
blood of heifer 425, containing Piroplasma bigeminum 
(ordinary redwater) and Piroplasma mutans (a form of gall- 
sickness). 

lleaction from the 15th day, reaching 104.2° the follow¬ 
ing day, and remaining high for about two weeks. 
Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) noted on the 
25th day. 

The following South African cattle, Nos. 401, 419, 420, 
423 and 424, were all injected with blood of English heifer 
No. 430. This heifer (compare Experiment 1, “ B ”) had 
been inoculated in England with English redwater, and, as 
a result, gave a temperature reaction accompanied with the 
presence of piroplasms (English redwater). 

•* J5V' Heifer 401.—A two-year-old heifer from Aliwal North, 
and susceptible to ordinary redwater. 

Injected on the 13th December, 1906, subcutaneously 
with 10 c.c. blood of English heifer 430. As this inoculation 
failed to cause a reaction, and no piroplasms (English 
redwater) were noted in the blood, heifer 401 was reinjected 
on the 3rd January, 1907, subcutaneously with 50 c.c. blood 
of 430. Again no temperature reaction ensued, and all 
blood examinations were negative. 

Tested on the 30th January, 1907, by subcutaneous 
injection of 10 c.c. blood of heifer 425, containing Piroplasma 
bigeminum (ordinary redwater). 

Beaction from the 6th day, returning to normal seven 
days later. Secondary reaction from the 19th day, reaching 
107.4° on the 33rd day, and during which Piroplasma 
bigeminum (ordinary redwater) appeared. 

” F 9 ” Heifer 419.—A two-year-old heifer from Aliwal North, 
and susceptible to ordinary redwater. 

Injected on the 13th December, 1906, subcutaneously 
with 10 c.c. blood of heifer 430. 
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No temperature reaction, and ali examinations of blood 
negative. Heifer 419 was then reinjected on the 3rd 
January, 1907, subcutaneously with 50 c.c. blood of 
heifer 430 with the result that the temperature remained 
normal, and no piroplasms (English redwater) or blood 
changes were noted. 

Tested on 26th March, 1907, by subcutaneous injection 
of 10 c.c. blood of heifer 425, an animal immune against 
ordinary i*€>dwater. Reaction six days later, reaching 104.2 w 
on the 3rd April, 1907, Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary 
redwater) noted on the 9th day. 

u G,” Heifer 420.—A two-ycar-old heifer from Aliwal North, 
and susceptible to ordinary redwater. 

Injected on the 13th December, 1906, subcutaneously 
with 10 c.c. blood of English heifer 430. 

No result, and 420 was accordingly injected on the 
31st January, 1907, subcutaneously with 50 c.c. of 
heifer 430. Temperature remained quite normal, and daily 
examinations of the blood failed to reveal any piroplasms 
(English redwater). 

Tested on immunity on 31st January, 1907, by sub¬ 
cutaneous injection of 10 c.c. blood of heifer 425, an animal 
immune to ordinary redwater. 

Typical ordinary redwater reaction from 5th day, but 
Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) not present. 
Secondary reaction from 17th day, lasting for about two 
weeks, and during which time, Piroplasma bigeminum 
(ordinary redwater) and the lesions of anaemia appeared. 

Heifer 423.—A two-year-old heifer from Aliwal North, 
and susceptible to ordinary redwater. 

Injected on the 13th December, 1906, intrajugularly 
with 5 e.c. blood of heifer 430. 

As this injection failed to produce any results, 423 
received a subcutaneous injection of 50 c.c. from heifer 430 
on the 3rd January, 1907. 

With the exception of a sharp rise to 104.2°, eight days 
later, the temperature remained normal and no piroplasms 
(English redwater) were seen in the blood preparations. 

Tested on immunity on 30th January, 1907, by sub¬ 
cutaneous injection of 10 c.c. blood of heifer 426, immune 
to ordinary redwater. Reaction from the 6tli day, Piroplasma 
bigeminum (ordinary redwater) appearing three days later. 

“I,” Heifer 424.—A two-year-old from Aliwal North, and, 
therefore, susceptible to ordinary redwater. 

Injected on the 13th December, 1906, subcutaneously 
with 10 c.c. defibrinated blood of heifer 430. Temperature 
remained norihal, and all blood examinations were negative. 
Accordingly, 424 received a subcutaneous injection of 
50 c.c. blood of heifer 430 on the 3rd January, 1907* 

No result, the temperature remained nbrrtfal, and no 
piroplasms (English redwater) were /.seen* in the blood 
preparations. 
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Tested on immunity on 30th January, 1907, by sxib- 
eutaneous injection of 10 e.c. blood of heifer 426, an animal 
containing Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) in 
its blood. 

Typical ordinary redwater reaction from the 6th day, 
but Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) not seen, 
although blood changes (Poikilocytosis) and anannia 
(polychromatic cells) were present. 

Heifer 424 was again injected on the 8th March, 1907, 
with blood containing Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary 
redwater) and Piroplasma mutans (a form of gall-sickness) 
from heifer 409. 

No reaction, Piroplasma mutans (a form.of gall- 
sickness) only appearing. 

Notes on Heifers 400, 418, 421, 422, 401, 419, 420, 423 and 424. 

With regard to these nine heifers two injections of English redwater 
blood failed in every instance to cause a reaction, and piroplasms 
(English redwater) did not appear. 

A subsequent inoculation of South African redwater caused these 
injected heifers to contract this disease, and, with the exception of 
Nos. 400 and 424, Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) 
appeared in every animal. 

Heifers 400 and 424 were reinjected with blood containing 
Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater), the result being that 
no reaction ensued, nor were piroplasms (ordinary redwater) present. 


( 1 onclusions . 

1 do not feel justified in drawing any conclusions from the 
results of the injection of heifers 400, 418, 421 and 422 with blood 
of English heifer No. 428, for, as will be seen from Experiment 1, “ AN 
this heifer did not appear to have contracted the infection in England, 
as no piroplasms (English redwater) were seen, due to an inoculation 
of English redwater blood, and the reaction was atypical. I 
therefore consider that the failure of heifer 428 to contract English 
redwater from the injection of virulent blood is another point in 
favour of my contention that English redwater is not always 
inoculable. The results obtained from the other five heifers, however, 
seem to be conclusive, as heifer 430 was certainly infected with English 
redwater. 

Therefore, English redwater was not inoculable in our five South 
African heifers, and, accordingly, when tested, they all contracted 
ordinary redwater, proving that they had not acquired any immunity 
against South African redwater. 


Exposure Experiments with the Imported Heifers. 

Continuing on the lilies of the arrangement made between 
Mr* Stockman and myself, the imported Ayrshire heifers were exposed 
on the farm “Linwood,” near Pretoria. The temperatures were 
taken daily, and the blood examined from time to time. 
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Heifer No . 428.—Exposed on the 5tli January, 1907. Three 
days after the temperature commenced to rise, reaching 106°, 
and constantly remaining high during the next 47 days. 
Nothing particular was noticed in the blood at the beginning 
of this reaction, but, on the 85th day, Piroplasma bigeminum 
(ordinary red water) was noticed, remaining for some days, 
but disappeared from the 39th day. Blood changes 
(Poikilocytosis) were occasionally noted, and the temperature 
returned to about normal on the 26th February, A second 
rise ensued on the 4th March, Piroplasma bigeminum 
(ordinary red water) not being noticed, but blood changes 
(Poikilocytosis) and marginal points (the sequel of ordinary 
redwater) appeared, and the animal remained very weak. 
Death occurred on the 17th March with all the lesions of 
the sequel of ordinary redwater. The anosmia was so 
pronounced that the blood consisted almost entirely of 
basophile, polychromatic and nucleated cells (acute anaemia). 

Heifer No. 430.—Exposed at Lin wood on the 5th January, 1907. 
Temperature commenced to rise on the 12th January, and 
then oscillated very irregularly for the next month; micro* 
vscopical examination of the blood at repeated intervals 
failed to reveal Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater), 
but blood changes (Poikilocytosis) wore noted. 

Recovered. 

Heifer No . 429,—Exposed at Linwood on the 5th January, 1907. 
Reaction commenced six days after exposure, when the 
temperature rose to over 100®, and remained high for the 
following fourteen days. Spirillum (Kpirillosis-fever of cattle), 
anaemia (basophile cells), blood changes (Poikilocytosis), 
and marginal points (sequel of ordinary redwater) were 
noted, but Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) did 
not appear. 

Recovered. 

Heifer No. 432.—Exposed at Linwood on the 5th January, 1907. 
Irregular temperature noted soon after, and rose about three 
weeks later to a high elevation, touching 105.8°; Piroplasma 
bigeminum (ordinary redwater), blood changes (the lesions 
of Poikilocytosis), anaemia (basophile granulations and 
polychromatic cells) were present. 

Recovered. 

Heifer No. 431.—Exposed at Linwood on the 5tli January, 1907. 
This animal also showed an irregular high temperature, 
reaching over 105°, and, as the maximum, recorded 106°. 
Blood changes (Poikilocytosis) anaemia (basophile granula¬ 
tions), and Spirillum (Spirillosis-fever of cattle) were noted. 
Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) was not present. 

Recovered. 

Heifer No. 433.—Exposed at Linwood on the 5th January, 1907. 
Irregular temperature noted on the 12th January, commenc¬ 
ing with 106°, maintaining high for the next fourteen days, 
and touching 106.8° on the 31st January, 1907. Anaemia 
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(Basophile granulations, polychromatic cells) and blood 
changes (Poikilocytosis), accompanied with the sequel of 
ordinary redwater (marginal points) were noted. Piroplasma 
bigeminum (ordinary redwater) was not noted, but the lesions 
of anaemia increased, and the animal died as the sequel of 
ordinary redwater. 


Kknumk. 


Heifer . | i Results when exposed to uuturul 

No. a K i infection of ordinary ml water. 


42* 

Not mimum 

l* to Kutrlisli it:ilwater 

Reaction 

with Tirop 

hi'Una 

hirfeminum ; 




i died of 

ordinary n 

tlwatc 

r. 

ISO 

Immune to 

Knclisli redwater 

: Reaction : 

: recovered 



m 

Immune to 

ordinary redwater 

I React ion 

; recovered, 



v.vj 

Immune to 

ordinary redwater 

i Reaction 

with 1’irop 

tlasmu 

biireniinum : 




recover 

ed. 



i:? i 

Immune iu 

ordiimrv redwater. but 

Read ion 

; recovered 




sn -ce| >1 i 1 >1 

le to Kntriuli redwater 





433 

Immune to 

both Knirlmli and South 

Reaction 

: died of 

>e<iuc] 

of ordinary 


African n 

'• 1 water 

red vvat < 

»r. 




* * * * 

I have already expressed the opinion that English redwater does 
not offer protection against our ordinary redwater. Of the four 
animals which had Piroplasma bigeminum (ordinary redwater) in 
their blood, due to the primary injection, after exposure they all 
more or less showed lesions which could be identified with a new 
reinfection of ordinary redwater. Lt will be seen from the experi¬ 
ments quoted that the inoculation of English cattle with South 
African redwater did not give a complete guarantee against a natural 
infection of ordinary redwater, and wo may to some extent explain 
the reason for this apparent failure. The animals arrived in 
December; almost directly after they were exposed, and, naturally, 
at a time when the tick infection was at its maximum, so that they 
had to become acclimatised under very adverse conditions. From 
previous experience we know that an animal immune against redwater 
may break down in immunity under the influence of a subsequent 
heavy tick infection, and, taking this fact into consideration, together 
w r ith the loss of only one English heifer, I am of opinion that the 
experiment has afforded very encouraging results. 

At a later date I hope to continue these investigations, but to 
take further precautions that the injected cattle, directly after their 
arrival from England, be kept in a paddock to ensure acclimatisation, 
and exposed on the veld when the tick infection is at its minimum. 
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THE CHEMICAL SECTION. 

l.—XOTE ON THE PREPARATION OF SEED BEDS FOR 
NURSERIES, Etc. 

By Herbert Ingle, B.Sc., F.I.O., Chief Chemist. 


The production of vigorous young* plants with the least loss is 
one of the most important objects of the nurseryman, gardener, 
tobacco grower and others. The writer lias of late been greatly 
impressed with the improvement in the growth of young seedlings 
produced by previously sterilising the soil in which they are grown. 

In certain experiments of his own lie has found that seeds planted 
in sterilised soil grew vigorously and produced healthy plants while 
in the same soil unsterilised, but otherwise under the same conditions, 
the mortality among the seedlings was enormous. * 

Moreover, in accounts of recent experiments with plants conducted 
in Europe, he has noticed that altogether apart from the influence 
of previous sterilisation upon the particular disease under investigation 
there has generally been noticeable a distinct and marked 
improvement in the vigour of plants grown in tlie sterilised soil. 

Several nurserymen and others who are occupied in rearing 
plants from seed have told him of the trouble and losses they often 
experience owing to “damping off" (due to tlie attack of iungi— 
Pythvwm tpp.) of young seedlings. It may therefore be of service 
and interest to such persons to try the effect of sterilisation of the 
soil they employ in their seed beds, and it occurred to the writer 
that some suggestions as to how this could be effected with the ordinary 
appliances available in a nursery might be useful. 

The most drastic method of effecting complete sterilisation would 
be to heat the soil to a high temperature by direct contact with fire, 
but such treatment is objectionable for several reasons. It would 
entail the destruction of the organic matter of the soil and the almost 
complete loss of the nitrogen which it contained, and the physical 
jiroperties of the soil (c.g., its water-retaining power) would be 
profoundly altered. Steaming the soil for a sufficient time will be 
found far preferable, for though the destruction of all organisms 
and spores may not be thus achieved, the number left will in most 
cases be small, and may be neglected. 

The effect of sterilisation upon soil is probably both beneficial 
and injurious—the former because it destroys fungi and micro¬ 
organisms which act injuriously upon young plants, the latter 
because the organisms concerned in nitrification (*.*., the change of 
the nitrogen contained in the soil in the form of complex organic 
compounds into the readily assimilable nitrates) are also destroyed. 
We find that by steaming soil for two or three hours it may be 
sufficiently sterilised without taking up too much moisture. After 
cooling down to air temperature the soil is ready to receive the seeds. 
Many ways of effecting the sterilisation by steam will probably 
suggest themselves, and the details of the method to be adopted will 
to a great extent be determined by the' appliances available. 
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The chief points to be kept in mind are: — 

1. To avoid direct contact of the soil with water lest leaching 

and washing out of soluble matter should occur. 

2. To ensure that the whole of the soil becomes as hot as steam 

will make it. 

As to the method of carrying out the sterilisation, much depends 
upon the appliances available, and each one for himself may be able 
to introduce little modifications which may be convenient. 

The following description is thus to be taken as merely a rough 
guide as to what is wanted, and may doubtless be greatly modified 
to suit circumstances, and particularly to suit the scale on which the 
process is to be carried out: — 

The Steamer .—A water-tight vessel of considerable size should 
be supported on stones or bricks in such a manner that a fire may be 
made beneath it. A corrugated iron tank, or even a drum such as 
is used for containing the glycerine imported into this country for 
the manufacture of explosives would probably be found suitable. 
In any case the vessel should be of considerable depth, should have 



roa ia»« 

General arrangement for sterilising soil. 

a cover with only a small orifice, and if the upper part could be- 
“ lagged ” or jacketed by some non-conducting material an economy 
of fnei would be effected. 
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Only a few gallons of water should be placed on the bottom of 
this tank or vessel. 

The container for the soil should be, partially at least, composed 
of perforated metal or strong wire gauze, and should be as large as 
can be conveniently moved, and as will go into the steaming vessel. 
It should be suspended or supported so that its lower surface is some 
6 inches or 8 inches above the level of the water, and just low enough 
for the cover of the outer vessel or tank to fit over it. A simple tripod 

or ‘Mhree legs” with pulleys erected over the boiler and fire will 

probably be found useful in lifting in and out the vessel containing 
the soil. 

When all is ready, several gallons of water should be placed in 

the boiler, the lid put on, the fire lighted and the water heated to 

boiling. Then the lid should be removed and the vessel, containing 
as much soil as can be managed at once, lifted and lowered into 
the boiler, the rope or chain removed, the lid replaced, and the fire 
kept hot enough to make steam issue from the orifice of the boiler for 
at least three hours, replenishing the water if necessary so as to avoid 
the boiler becoming dry. After three hours’ steaming it may safely 
be assumed that the sterilisation is complete and the lid of the boiler 
may be removed, the vessel containing the soil lifted out by means 
of the rope or chain and pulleys, the soil emptied out and a fresh 
charge introduced. 

It will be found that the soil while being so treated takes up 
hut little Avater, provided care be taken to prevent actual splashing 
of water from the boiler on to the soil. 

Of course the vessel containing the soil should be placed 
concentrically in the boiler, so that it is entirely surrounded by the 
hot steam, but is some height above the water. When sufficient 6oil 
has been thus sterilised it should be spread to the depth of at least 
4 in. or 5 in. on the seed beds prepared in the usual way and the 
seed sown in it. 

If manuring be desired it could be readily done by dissolving 
or suspending the appropriate manure in the Avater used to moisten 
the seed bed, A suitable general manuring Avould be to water the 
soil with a well-stirred mixture of 


Water 

Sulphate of potash 
Superphosphate 
Nitrate of soda... 


... 20 gallons. 
... i lb. 

... * lb. 

... 4 lb. 


about t\velve hours or so before sowing the seed. If the soil employed 
be poor in lime, as so many of our soils are, it would be an advantage 
also to mix a little powdered white lime thoroughly with the soil. 
before sterilising—say about 1 oz. to each 20 lbs. of soil. 

I feel confident that after such treatment seed beds would be 
found to give much stronger and more vigorous plants than are 
obtained by the ordinary methods of culture, especially in damp 
weather when the development of Pythium and other fungi is apt to 
be very rapid. 

The trouble and expense involved in the process of sterilisation 
would be more than repaid by the gain in vigour of the seedlings and 
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the process should prove very useful in the rearing of young trees, 
particularly pines, and of tobacco. 

With tobacco growers it is the custom in many cases to partially 
sterilise the seed beds by burning bushwood upon them prior to sowing,’ 
but I am of opinion that the method here suggested would be found 
more effective and satisfactory. 

Should the soil available be deficient in water-retentive power 
the addition of a small quantity of some porous vegetable matter, 
e.g.y jadoo fibre (an analysis of which is given in this Journal , Vol. 
III., p. 264), to the soil before sterilisation will be an improvement. 

In conclusion, I would also advise that the water (which should 
be as pure as is obtainable) used for watering the seed beds should 
have dissolved in it a very small quantity of nitrate of soda—about 
| 035. to 10 gallons would be ample—so that the seedlings may be 
assured of a constant supply of combined nitrogen in spite of the 
probable stoppage of nitrification in the soil consequent upon the 
destruction of the nitrifying organisms by the sterilisation. This is 
important for the first week or two, after which nitrification would 
probably commence again owing to the accidental introduction of the 
nitrifying organisms either in the water applied or by dust. 


II.—THE VARIABILITY OF THE FAT CONTENT OF MILK. 
By Herbert Ingle, B.Sc. 


That the proportion of fat in the milk given by a cow is liable 
to much greater variation than was generally thought was shown by 
the investigations of the writer in 1900, 1901 and 1902*, and 
confirmation has been furnished by numerous researches carried out 
since then. 

One of the causes which has a great influence upon the fat content 
of any particular milking is the interval that has elapsed between 
that milking and the preceding one. As a general rule the longer the 
interval preceding a milking the smaller is the percentage of fat in 
the milk, though, of course, the larger the yield of milk. 

The results obtained in the milking trials at the recent 
Witwatersrand Agricultural Show exhibit the effect of this influence 
in a marked manner, and a full report of them may be of interest to 
some of our readers. 

Four animals competed in the class for the cow giving the largest 
quantity of butter fat and the milk given at five milkings—two in 
the mornings and three in the evenings—were considered. The 
intervals between the milkings were very unequal—viz., eight hours 
and sixteen hours—the times for milking being 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

* See papers in the “Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland’' 
for the years 1901, 1902, and 190S. 
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The cows may be designated A, B, C and D, and the results were 
as follows: — 


Cow A 


Cow C. 


One 1), 


i.—Morning Milk. 

Yield of milk. Fat content. 

Weight of fat 
in milk. 

April 30th 

28*26 Ibd 

" 2-1% 

0*593 lb. 

May 1st 

32 <2 lb. 

2-3% 

o*741 lb. 

Total 

IHMfilb. 

Mean =^2*21% 

1 -334 lb. 

Evening Milk. 

April 29th . 

20*6 lb. 

5-1% . 

1-nil lb. 

April 30th . 

18*7 lb. 

4-3% 

0*804 lb. 

May 1st 

20*3 lb. 

5-05% 

1 -025 lb. 

Total 

69*6 lb. 

Mean = 4 • K3% 

2 • 880 lb. 

The whole milk contained therefore 3*65% fat; 
or one day's milk would contain 3*25% fat. 

t.—Morning Milk. Yield of milk. Fat content. 

Weight of fat 
in milk. 

April 30th . 

2ft* 9 lb. 

2-50 / 0 

0*523 lb. 

May 1st . 

20*9 lb. 

»•»% 

o*690 lb. 

Total 

41*8 lb. 

0.000/ 

- /o 

1 *213 lb. 

Evening Milk. 

April 29th . 

11 *0 lb. 

4-0% 

0*464 lb. 

April 3oth . 

11 •!>»). 

4-3% 

0*512 lb. 

May 1st . 

10*Pll). 

4-1% 

n*447 lb. 

Total 

34 *4 lb. 

(08% 

1 • 123 lb. 

The whole 
or one < 

Morning Milk. 

milk therefore contained 3*40% fat ; 
day's milk would contain 3*38% fat. 

Yield of milk. Fat content. 

Weight of fat 
in milk. 

April 30th . 

:«r-2 lb. 

2-3% 

0-711 lb. 

May 1st . 

20-3 lb. 

!•!'% 

0*567 11*. 

Total 

til-.*) lb. 

2-13% 

1 *308 Jb. 

Evening Milk. 

April 29th .. 

lS-Olb. 

+-o% 

0*720 lb. 

April 30th .. 

17*7 11». 

30% 

0*602 lb. 

May 1st . 

IS-fill). 

60% 

1 *000 lb. 

Total 

, oii‘3 lb. 

Mean = 1 • 20% 

2*322 lb. 

The whole milk therefore contained 3*11% fat : 
or one day s milk would contain 2*91% fat . 

.— Morning Milk. Yield of milk. Fnt content. 

Weight of fat. 
in milk. 

April 30th . 

28*9 lb. 

3-430/0 

2-!K*% 

0*997 lb. 

May 1 st . 

27*7 1b. 

0-803 lb. 

Total 

5t;-6 lb. 

Moan —8-18% 

I-8001b. 

Evening Milk. 

April 29th . 

l»-0 11). 

7-4% 

1 *406 lb. 

April 30th . 

17-4 lb. 

"*05% 

1-227 lb. 

May 1st, . 

16*4. lb. 

♦M0% 

1 -000 lb. 

Total 

52*8 lb. 

Mean a=» 6*87% 

* 3-033 lb. 


The whole milk therefore contained 4*96% fat; 
or one day’s milk Would contain 4 • 67% fat. 


*The yield of milk was actually vietuwred not weighed, but the weight# have been 
oakulatetl on the assumption that a gallon of milk weighs B&l which is ap^wfoximately 
true in m ost cases. 
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The actual percentage of fat in the aggregate milk from each 
cow at the five milkings does not correctly represent the performance 
of each cow, since there were only two morning’s and three evening's 
milking. I have therefore calculated the actual average of two 
milkings—one morning’s and one evening’s, for each cow, and these 
figures more fairly represent the relative richness of the milk from 
the various animals. 

Regarding the fat content only we have the following' 
comparisons between morning and evening milk: —- 




Morning samples. 


Kveiling -iimple?-. 

( '(»\v 

A 

I 2-1 

I 2*8 

( 

1 

8 * 1 

1*8 

f»*<»8 




| 

4-0 

(’< 

l: 



4*8 



| 8*1 

( 

4-1 




| 

4*o 


t' 

1 2*8 

t 1*8 

i 

8-4 

8*1 

(\ »\v 

h 

i 8*4.*i 

1 2*8<* 

i 

1 

7*4 

7*or> 

<;•!<> 



Arithmetical mean 2*.17% ... 




or if all the morning milk were mixed together the mixture 
would amount to 220.86 lbs. containing 5.6*55 lbs. of fat, or would 
contain 2.566 per cent, of fat, while the total quantity of evening 
milk (three milkings) amounted to 202.1 lbs. containing 10.258 lbs. 
of fat, or 5.075 per cent, of fat. 

The two sets of means? viz., 2.57 and 2.566 and 4.99 and 5.075, 
do not agree exactly since the various separate samples examined 
were not representative of equal quantities of milk. 

Thus we may say that the united morning milk of the four cows 
on the two mornings examined contained in round numbers 2.6 per 
cent, of fat, while the united evening milk of the same animals on 
the three evenings examined contained 5.0 per cent, of fat, or that 
the evening milk was on the average nearly twice as rich in fat as 
the morning milk, which is nearly proportional to the intervals 
between the milkings. The fact that the proportion of fat in the 
milk from consecutive milkings of a number of cows is approximately 
inversely proportional to the interval which precedes the milking I 
have often noticed. 

Thus in 1902 in an investigation on the effect of changing the 
intervals between the milking with five cows I obtained the 
following: — 

Fat in morning. Fat in evening. 

Intervals —9 ami If* hours . 2*1>4 4*80 

HJand 1S| hours ... 3*20 8 -m 

9 ami 15 hours . 2*90 4*48 

while the yield of milk at each milking is nearly directly proportional 
to the interval which precedes it. 
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Taking the figures obtained at the show and expressing them 
in forms of ratios we have— 


a.m. 

Ratio of intervals premliug milking (10 hours ami 8 hours) ... 2 

Yieli 1 of milk at each milking (ratio) . 1*04 

Ratio of fat percentage in the two milkings . 1 


while the figures obtained in the 1902 investigation gave 

Ratio of intervals (lo hours and 9 hours). 1 *<»<*> 

Rat io of yields ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 -T> 1 

Ratio of fat percentage in milk . . 1 

and 


Ratio of intervals (lit.} hours uml I! 4 hours) ... ... ... I-oil 

Ratio of yields of milk ... ... ... ... ... ... 1*17 

Ratio of fat percentage present . . 1 


p.tn. 

1 

l 

1 - 1)2 


I 

1 

1 

1 

1*13 


How nearly all the four animals at Johannesburg agreed with 
this generalisation is shown by the following table giving the 
average fat content in the morning and evening milk of each cow, 
and the ratios of these figures: — 



% Fat, a.in. 

% Fat, p.iu. 

Ratio. 

Cow A .. 

. 2*21 

4-8;* 

1 : 2*184 

Cow B . 

. 2*90 

4*18 

1 : 1*424 

Cow C ... 

. 2* w 

4*20 

1 : 1-970 

Cow 1) . 

. 8*18 

(*,.87 

1 : 2 * 1 .*>8 


It will be noticed that the greatest variation when expressed as 
a ratio is shown by cows A and D, while in the case of cow B the 
fat in the morning and evening milk is more nearly equal. 

From my previous experience I should say it is probable that 
cow B was further advanced in lactation than cows A and D at the 
time of the show. I learnt that cows A and D were each about three 
weeks after calving at the time, but I did not ascertain the stage of 
lactation of the other two cows. 

With reference to the proportion of fat in milk I may refer here 
to the widespread belief among cow keepers that the use of rich, 
nutritious food tends to increase the richness of the milk in fat. 

By direct experiment, however, I have shown that the influence 
of food upon the fat content of milk is exceedingly small, and in any 
case only temporary. If a cow, fed upon somewhat poor food, be 
given food much richer in albuminoids there appears to be a very 
slight increase in the percentage of fat in her milk for a short time, 
but the effect soon passes off even if the rich feeding be continued, 
and in any case the change produced is very small. But the yield 
of milk is considerably affected by the food. The practical lesson to 
be learnt by dairymen from the figures quoted is that if they desire 
their milk to be uniform in quality they must milk their cows at 
equal and regular intervals. When cows are habitually milked 
at equal intervals of twelve hours little difference in fat content 
between evening and morning milk will be shown by the mixed milk 
of a herd. 

But the milk of an individual cow, even under these conditions, 
may show considerable variation in fat content from milking to 
milking. 

In conclusion, I may point out that cow D (a small cow, weighing 
I should estimate about 700 to 750 lbs.) gave a very meritorious 
performance, yielding, in five consecutive milkings, 10®.4 lbs. (i.e., 
10 gallons, 5 pints) of milk containing 5.483 lbs. of butter fat 
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(corresponding to about 0 lbs. of butter) that is, containing an average 
of 4.96 per cent, of fat. The animal, though black in colour, was 
evidently largely of the Jersey breed. 

I may also call attention to the fact which I have often observed 
that milk trials at agricultural shows are often rendered unsatisfactory 
and misleading by the effect of strange surroundings, the excitement 
of being brought to the show and a general disturbance of the placidity 
of existence upon the cows. In some cases, especially with animals 
of nervous temperament, such influences greatly disturb the 
production of milk and often affect not only its quantity but its 
quality, and particularly its proportion of fat. 

So far as I could see, however, I do not think that the animals 
at the Johannesburg Show were greatly affected by these 
circumstances, and since the competition involved live milkings 
probably such influences were eliminated. But in competitions where 
only one or two milkings are considered, the effects I have mentioned 
may greatly influence the result. 

III.— MANTTRIAL EXPERIMENTS WITH MAIZE AND COW- 

PEAS. 

By It. I). Watt, M.A., B.Sc., and Hkrrert Ixgle, B.Sc. 

The necessity of doing all lhat is possible to improve the existing 
methods of growing maize (“ mealies ,? ) has been repeatedly urged 
of late and much stress has been laid upon the importance of choice 
of variety, methods of cultivation, time of sowing and other points, 
but the influence of a factor which is perhaps more potent than any 
other has rarely been alluded to. Unless the soil in which the plants 
are grown contain all the essential ingredients of plant food in 
sufficient; quantity and in available form a full crop cannot be 
obtained. It is therefore obvious that attention to this point is also 
essential to success, for unless deficiencies in the soil be made good 
by judicious manuring the maximum yield cannot be obtained. We 
have recently had an opportunity of demonstrating the effect of 
manuring upon maize and cow-peas and an account of the somewhat 
striking results may he of general interest. 

By the kind co-operation of Mr. Patrick Fowlie plots were 
measured off on an apparently uniform piece of land at Koedoespoort, 
to the east of Pretoria. The land had been freshly broken up the 
previous year and had yielded one crop of maize without manure. 
Samples of the soil (upper twelve inches) were collected in December, 
1907, before the manures were applied. On subsequent analysis the 
soil yielded the following figures: — 


Moisture 

0-50 

1 .OSS on ignition (organic matter, etc.) . 

2* 45 

Insoluble matter (sand, etc.) 

... 91-87) 

Iron oxide and alumina . 

4*75 

Lime. 

0*01 

Magnesia . 

0*06 

Potash... 

0 •()<*> 

Phosphorus pent oxide 

0*02 

* Containing nitrogen 0*057. 

99-70 

“ Availablej»ot aah. 

0*0009 

,, phosphorus pentoxide . 

0*0018 
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Thus showing* the soil to be extremely poor in all elements of 
plant food. In potash particularly the soil is, as compared with most 
of our Transvaal soils, extremely poor. The figures for “ available” 
plant food show that there was great need of potash and phosphatic 
manuring. 

The land was carefully measured out into plots one-twentieth of 
an acre in area, and the plots were then ploughed and harrowed and 
then manured as follows, the manures being broadcasted on the surface 
and immediately harrowed in. 

The order and mamirial treatment of each plot is given in the 
following schedule: — 

Clot. 

1. - No manure. 

II. Nitrate of twin ... ... ... ... 2<*o ]i>. per acre. 

III. - Sulphate of: ammonia ... ... ... 1(50 .. 

IV. - Superphosphate... ... ... ... 100 .. 

V.---Basie sJh,£>: ... ... ... ... -loo .. 

VI. No manure. 

VII. Lime . -100 „ ,, 

VIII. Sulphate of potash ... ... ... 1f>o ,, 

*fX __j Nitrate of soda . 200., 

“ * "" [ Superphosphate . ... -too., 

The maize (variety Chester County Mammoth) was sown the 
next day (13th December, 1907) in rows 3 feet apart and about 18 
inches apart in the rows. The cow-peas (variety “ Black-eyed Susan ”) 
were also sown the same day in rows 20 inches apart. It is to be 
noted that the experiment was begun very late in the season, so that 
the maize had really not sufficient time to properly mature, especially 
as unfortunately the rainfall subsequent to the sowing was so low. 
The following gives the actual rainfall recorded by Mr. Brooke, at 
Silverton, but a short distance to the south-east of the land where 


the experiment was conducted: — 

luehe*. 

Prom HfHli November to !8th l*eceml»er ... ... ... 

Plots sown on 13th Deeemlter- 

18th December to 31st heoemLer, 1907 ... ... I -()<? 

1st January to 31st January ... ... ... ... 3«22 

February . *. l.f>S 

March . 2*02 

April . 0*10 


Total since sowing 


•OS indies. 


On such a sandy porous soil this rainfall was probably inadequate 
for the requirements of the plants. 


Maize. 


The seed germinated well, and a difference in the rate of growth 
on the various plots soon became apparent. 

By 11th February, 1908, plot IX. was far and away the best, 
followed by plot VIII. and plot III., the other plots being but little, 
if any, better in appearance than the unmanured plots. 

Plot II. (nitrate of soda) was apparently damaged by a “wash 
out ” for many of the plants, and much of the soil were washed away. 
The yield of this plot was therefore ignored. 

* We may remind the reader that nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia save an sources 
of combined nitrogen and that superphosphate and baste slag are rateable for the phosphoric 
nekl which they contain. ; v, 
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By April growth had almost ceased, and very great differences 
in the plots were observable. These are well seen in Plates 63 and 64, 
which are reproductions of photographs taken on 4th April. 

It was noticed that 4 ‘ witch weed ” (Striga coccimlla) was 
abundant on the plots and apparently largely parasitic on the maize 
plants. The cobs were left on the plants until 15th May when they 
were harvested, shelled and the grain weighed. 

The yields, calculated to pounds of grain per acre, were as 
follows: — 


Plot. 


lb. 

I.- 

—Umnanmv'l . 

110 

11. 

Nitrate of soda (spoilt). 


III. 

Sulphate of ammonia 

220 

IV.- 

- Superphosphate 

:u;o 

V. 

- Basic slatf. 

280 

V], 

No manure. 

ISo 

V11.” 

Limn 

2oo 

nil. 

•Sulphate of potash . 

■vi ;> 

IX. 

•Nitrate of soda and superphosphate 

... 1.345 


It will be seen that the yield from plot IX.—1,345 lbs.—is about 
eleven times as great as the average of those of the two unmanured 
plot8—120 lbs. 

Arranging the yields in ascending order the following results 


are shown : — 

lb. 

A. —UmuanurcMl plots (avertigo). 120 

B. Ume. 200 

-Sulphate of ammonia ... ... ... ... 220 

IV -Basie slag ... .. ... ... ... 280 

K.—Su] aTphosphaU* . 3<>o 

V. Sulphate of potash. ... ... o4.~> 

<{. Nitrate of soda am I superphosphate ... ... Uh*» 


Plate 65 shows, in a graphic manner, the relative amounts of 
grain produced by the various plots, each tube containing one fifteen- 
thousandth of the total yield per acre of the respective plot. The 
results are very striking, showing that by the use of nitrate of soda 
and superphosphate it is possible to obtain eleven times the quantity 
of grain that would be yielded without manure. 

We may point out that had we arranged a plot on which nitrate 
of soda, superphosphate and sulphate of potash had been used, a 
still higher yield "would probably have resulted, but as a rule our 
soils are well supplied with potash, and we did not, at the time, 
expect that potash manuring would have much effect. Why it had 
is shown by the results of the analysis of the soil, from which it is 
clear that potash is very deficient. 

The enormous increase in crop on poor soil such as this is 
evident from the figures, but the practical farmer will want to know 
whether the value of the increase will pay for the cost of the manure 
used. We regret to say that with the present high price of artificial 
manures in this country consequent upon the enormous cost of 
transport, the actual figures show a slight loss. But it must, be 
remembered that the crop was sown too late, that we had a very dry 
season, particularly during the growing period of the crop and 
somewhat large dressings of manure were used, our main object being 
to demonstrate the effect of manuring with the various substances; 
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Then, too, it must also be recognised that many of the manures leave 
the land much richer for another year, and that next year’s crops 
will benefit considerably. This is true of the lime, basic slag, 
superphosphate, though the effect of the nitrate of soda upon next 
year’s crop will probably be nil, or at most very small. The following 
may be taken as the present value of the various manures in Pretoria, 
the prices being based upon market prices in Durban to which has 
been added £2 8s. 4d. per ton for railage to Pretoria: — 


Per ton. 
£ s. tl. 

Superphosphate. 7 18 4 

Basie slag. (> IS 4 

Nitrate of soda ... ... ... ... ... ... 14 IS 4 

Sulphate of ammonia . 17 I x 4 

Sulphate of potash ... ... ... ... ... 1 5 1S 4 

Lime (local) . 3 10 0 


On this basis the actual cost of the manures on the various plots 
per acre would be as follows: — 


Plot. 

L-- Nothing. 

IT. Nitrate of soda. 200 lh. 

TTI..Sulphate of ammonia, 100 lb. ... 

IV. Superphosphate, 400 lh. 

V. - Basie slag. 400 lh. . 

VI. -Nothing. 

YTI. Lime, 400 Jh. ... . 

VIII. -Sulphate of potash. lf>0 lh. 

IX. Superphosphates, 400 lb.; Nitrate of soda. 200 lh. 


•C >. d. 

1 1 » 10 
1 8 s 

1 in > 
1 7 s 

Oil <» 
1 3 in 

3 o 0 


We may assume that the grain was worth 10s. per bag of 200 lbs. 
The values of the increase over the average of the unmanured plots 
would then be : — 

Plot. C ’*•. d. 


111. 

220 

120 — 

100 lb. ...at 10/- p 

i*r 200 )b. — 

0 5 O 

IV. 

3(>0 — 

120 = 

240 lb.. 


o 12 0 

V. 

-2X0 

120 = 

100 lb. 


n s n 

VII. 

200 — 

120 = 

: 80 1b. 

.. = 

0 4 o 

VIII.- 

-543 

120 = 

: 425 Lb. 


1 1 3 

IX.- 

-1.345- 

-120: 

= 1,225 lb. ... „ 


3 1 3 


Thus on every plot but one the value of the increase in grain 
was less than the cost of the manure, so that even if we assume that 
the value of the stalks were just sufficient to pay for the labour of 
manuring there would be a loss through manuring. 

As already stated the conditions under which the crop were 
grown were very unfavourable, the rainfall being very small, the 
crop very late and the land very poor. 


The Residual Values of the Manubes Applied. 

7 .—Nitrogenous Manures. 

In Europe it is usually assumed that nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia affect only the crop for which they are applied, and have 
no influence upon subsequent crops. 

In this country, with no winter rainfall, it is quite possible 
that some effect may be produced upon the second year’s crop, 
as there will be no Idas by drainage during the winter. However, 
from tfck of data it will be heat perhaps to follow the English custom 
afid #|sssume that these manures have no residual value. 













Superphosphate anil Nitrate of Smla. No Manure. 

Plated:',. iliowing the effect of Manuring upon Maize. 







I’lfitr HI. 


Sulphate «»l I*i>ta v 1 1 . Ila^ie S1 ;\l v . 

Mliouing tlit* t*fie*ft of Jla ii urine* upon Jlaixtv 
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11 . —Phosph a t ic Mann res . 

There can be no doubt about these manures having considerable 
residual values. Soils suffer little or no loss in phosphates through 
drainage, though in some cases the availability of the phosphoric 
acid considerably diminishes by remaining in the soil. In all 
probability about half the phosphoric acid applied in the manure 
remains available for subsequent crops. 

On this assumption it is evident that only half the actual cost 
of the dressings of superphosphate and of basic slag should he debited 
to the first crop. 

/ 11.—Potash Man arcs. 

The same reasoning applies to potash as to phosphoric acid, so 
that here again we may probably assume that half the sulphate oi 
potash is left for subsequent crops. 

/1 .— Lime. 

In this case we have to consider not only the usefulness of the 
material as a direct plant food but more particularly its influence 
upon the physical properties of the soil and its effect in promoting 
nitrification and other changes. Here, too, it is probable that the 
effect will extend beyond the first crop, and that the plot on which 
this substance was used will next year be at a considerable advantage 
over the unmanured plots. 

On the whole therefore it would seem reasonable to charge io 
each plot for this year only half the cost of the dressings of phosphates, 
potash and lime, but all the nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
which they received. 


'alculated 

in this 

way 

we obtain: — 






Ya 

lie of 

(tain or loss < 

»ver 


Com of manure. 

inert‘an 

■ of »rraiii. 

tin mamma I ]» 

lnls. 

Hoi. 


«). 

C 

s. «!. 

£ s. 

<1. 

m. 

1 is 

i 

n 

o 

Loss 1 Io 

4 

iv. 

n l.% 

i 

n 

12 <• 

Loss---0 H 

4 

w 

u \:\ 

in 

n 

s o 

Loss- 0 ') 

10 

VII. 

0 7 

o 

n 

4 o 

1a»ss— n :•{ 

o 

VIII. 

0 11 

11 

1 

i a 

(Iain—n !» 

I 

IX. 

2 :> 

o 

a 

l :j 

(Iain u Hi 

1 


On this basis plots IX. and VI11. give a slight profit, while the 
other plots show a loss varying from three shillings per acre with the 
limed plot to as much as thirty-three shillings and fourpence per acre 
on the plot receiving sulphate of ammonia. We hope to grow maize 
again next season on these plots, so that we may confirm or refute the 
assumption with reference to maim rial residues left in the soil. 

General Remarks on the Results with Maize. 

It will be noticed that nitrogenous manuring alone had very little 
effect upon the crop (plots II. and III.) and that phosphatic manures 
alone (plots IV. and V.) only produced a comparatively small increase, 
but that when nitrate of soda and superphosphate were used together 
a marked effect was apparent (plot IX.), Potash manuring alone 
produced considerable effect (plot VIII.) 

% ' ■ - . , 
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Prom the results of the analysis of the soil one would expect 
that potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen were the manures required 
and in the order named. 

But the fertility is evidently limited not by any one of these, 
but to obtain a full crop they must all three be supplied. In the 
case ©f plot IX. it is probable that the action of the superphosphate 
and nilrate of soda upon the soil itself rendered some of the potash 
preseM in the soil more available to the plant, though had sulphate 
of potash been applied as well it is probable that the yield would have 
been even higher. 

h A somewhat striking deduction from the experiment is that 
although by the use of artificial manures on a poor soil the yield of 
grain may be increased eleven-fold, yet, owing to the present high 
price of imported manures, such an increase may not be profitable. 

We may point out that the dressings used—400 lbs. per acre of 
superphosphate and 200 lbs. nitrate of soda per acre—are heavier 
than we should recommend the farmer to apply. About half these 
quantities are probably advisable for, as we have often pointed out, 
prices of imported fertilisers are so high that they should be used 
with caution. 


Results with Cow -teas. 


These were as striking as with maize, but for a totally opposite 
reason, viz., the smallness of the effect which manuring had. Little 
difference between the various plots was visible to the eye at any time 
during the growth and when the crop was ready for cutting, on 28th 
February, 1908, there was a fairly uniform growth over all the plots 
except that plot IX. was a little greener than the rest. The crop was 
cut by sickle on this day and the green produce weighed. 

The weights of the green crop, calculated to yield per acre, wer? 
as follows: — 


Plot. 

1. No manure. 




:>,H00 

. 11.—Nitrat e of so< lu 





111.- Sulphate of ammonia 




L02M 

I V.— Superphosphate 




.\7ihi 

V.—Basic slag . 




4.000 

VI,—No manure. 




4.040 

VII.—Lime. 




4.«80 

VI11.- -Sulphate of potash ... 





Ia.—N itrate of soda ami superphosphate 



<1.880 


The crop was left on the land for four days to air-dry, and on 
3rd March the resulting hay was weighed: — 


Plot. 


lb. 

I.—No manure. 


1.840 

II.-“Nitrate of soda 


2.02H 

I IT.- Sulphate of ammonia 


1.700 

1V.- Superphosphate . 


2. ICO 

V.—Basic slag . 


1,820 

VI.—No manure. 


1,780 

VII.—Lime ... 


1.620 

fill.—Sulphate of potash. 


1,000 

IN.—Nitrate of soda ami sujKTphosphate 

, ••• 

2,120 


, Hot VII. wag spoilt by being elioke& weeds; we most 
jnereiore ignore this plot. Taking plot VI. ag representative of no 
manure and arranging the plots in ascending order we get the results 























It will be seen that remarkably little benefit was conferred by 
•manuring* cow-peas, and that even on this poor land, and without 
manure, what a valuable crop they are, more particularly when it is 
remembered that they matured sufficiently for hay in seventy-seven 
days from sowing, so that it would be easily possible to grow tw T o, 
and in some districts three, crops in the summer, thus obtaining about 
three tons of excellent and most nutritious hay.* 

Judging from these results, manuring of cowpeas w r ould not 
pay, even on very poor soil. 

An examination of the roots showed the presence of numeroiis 
nodules on plants from all the plots, so that doubtless they drew largely 
upon the air for the nitrogen they required. 


’ For competition of such hoy see this Jtmrmti , vol. vi„ p. 5S (October, ] 007). 
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THE FORESTRY SECTION* 


THE PROPAGATION OP TREES FROM SEED. 
By C. E. Leu at, B.Sc., (-onscrvator of Forests. 


To establish pluatations ot forest trees two main methods are 
employed. The seeds of the trees are either sown directly on the site 
where the plantation is to be? formed or they are first of all treated in 
nurseries and the resulting seedlings or transplants are planted out on the 
land that it is intended to afforest. 

It is very desirable to adopt the former plan whenever possible, for it 
is less expensive, and in a dry climate like ours there is this further 
advantage that the natural development of the root system is not in any 
way interfered with, so that it penetrates more deeply into the soil and the 
tree is thus enabled to draw on a larger underground space for moisture. 

Unfortunately, at the present time the number of species of trees that 
can be so grown in the Transvaal is very limited. For in situ , or direct 
sowing, it is essential that seed should be obtainable in quantity cheaply, 
and that the species employed should produce seedlings of a nature hardy 
enough to brave the heat of a scorching sun or protracted periods of 
drought. On land infested with weeds, it is safer to use transplants, as 
on such sites direct sowings are liable to be choked out before the young 
trees (‘an get established. 

The kinds of trees most usually propagated from direct sowings in this 
Colony are wattles (Ac. dec wrens varieties), oaks (Quercus peduncnlaia ), 
cluster pine (P. pinaster), seringas (Mrlia azedarach) and, in the wetter 
districts, blaekwoods (Ac. mdanoxylon). 

Eucalypt, cypress and eallitris seeds are either too costly or the seed¬ 
lings* are too delicate to permit of them being sown in situ , and the 
same remark applies to pines other than the cluster pine. 

It will thus be seen that to propagate most species of trees planted in 
this country it is necessary to have recourse to nursery treatment, and, for 
the benelit of those farmers who reside too far from a railway station or a 
nursery to permit of them conveniently acquiring and transporting boxes 
of transplants to their farms or .who cannot afford to purchase trees, 1 pro¬ 
pose to give a few notes on raising transplants from seed. 

■***!!? 

To raise transplants of sufficient size for setting out on the veld takes 
for most pines and cypresses a period of from nine to twelve months from 
seed, and for eucalypts, casuarinas, peppers, grevilleas. and plants of a 
similar rate of growth, from four to nine months, the lower limit applying 
to such rapid growing eucalypts as blue gum (Em. ylohulus). Junipers 
(t Juniperns sp.) and cedars (Cedrns sp.) are much slower, and quite two 
years must elapse from the time of sowing till they are fit to plant out. 
Thus, to ensure having a stock of transplants ready early in the planting 

*It is well that rentiers should clearly distinguish between the terms “seedling^ and 
“'transplant." A tree is designated as a “seedling” eveilf tha&gh i< is twenty feet high 
till it is removed from the site or sued Insl it was originally sown in and planted elsewhere, 
whew it goes under the name “ transplant.” 
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season (which for evergreens runs from November to March) it is advisable 
to make autumn sowings (from February to March and beginning of April) 
for euealypts, casuarinas, peppers, grevilleas, etc., and to prick out the 
seedlings before winter, carrying them through till spring as small trans¬ 
plants, and giving them shelter from frost and cold winds where necessary. 

Very fast growing euealypts such as the blue gum ( Euc . globulus) and the 
manna gum (Euc. vimimilis) can be sown in spring, say in September, and 
be quite big enough to plant out by the following January, but with most 
kinds, like the leather gum (Euc. pauciflora or Euc . coriacea) and the red 
ironbark (Euc. sideroxyhm ), there is the danger that the transplants raised 
from spring sowings will scarcely he big enough for use by February or 
March. This entails them being carried over till the following planting 
season, by which time they are pretty certain to be too large to handle 
satisfactorily and are apt to get potbound and unhealthy. 

Pines and cypresses sown towards the end of March and pricked out 
before winter will be ready lor use the following December or January, 
but if the trees are carried through the winter as seedlings, and pricking 
out is delayed till September, the transplants will be scarcely large enough 
before January or February, or about two months after those pricked out 
in autumn. 

Spring (September) sowings also suit very well for conifers, as the 
seedlings can he pricked out in November or December and the transplants 
are a nice size to plant out permanently twelve months later. 

It is undesirable to sow in the summer months if it can be avoided, as 
not only is it difficult to prevent loss of seedlings during torrential rain¬ 
storms, but there is great danger that “ damping offwill occur on 
account of the moisture and heat then prevailing. 

Some very perishable seeds, such as those of toon (CedrcJa toona ), ripen 
in summer. They are best sown immediately, but extra care has to be 
taken to overcome the troubles referred to. 

Tn the low veld autumn sowings seem to answer best for most kinds of 
trees. 

Deciduous trees wiih large seeds, like oaks, walnuts, chestnuts, should 
be sown in April. They will germinate and strike root, but will not throw 
up a shoot till spring. If acorns, chestnuts, etc., are planted earlier than 
this, the shoot they make will, in most parts of the Transvaal, get frosted, 
and the development of the tree will thus be impaired. Spring sowing is 
also satisfactory for these species, but there is a lot of trouble and difficulty 
involved in storing and handling such large seeds and in keeping them 
fresh during winter. 

* sfc * * 

The farmer intending to grow trees for planting on his property should 
select for his nursery a site where water is handy, and which is sheltered as 
much as possible from winds, especially from the cold south ones. The 
locality should be high lying, as in hollows difficulties from frost are likely 
to he encountered. 

In this country experience has shown that by far the best results are 
obtained by raising seedlings and transplants of ail evergreen trees, such as 
pines, cypresses, etc., in tins or boxes. Tt has been found that seedlings 
from boxes prick out much better than from the open ground, and that 
transplanting evergreen trees from nursery lines gives a. much higher per¬ 
centage of failure than from transplant boxes. This is due to the fact that 
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in the open ground the seedlings and transplants tend to develop their 
main roots rather than fibrous ones. In the process of moving them the 
large roots necessarily get broken, and the plants receive a severe shock 
from which they do not readily recover. The raising of transplants in beds 
requires much more skill than growing them in boxes, and inexperienced 
persons are better to avoid it when possible. 

Seedlings are not so difficult to handle in that way, provided they are 
not allowed to remain in the beds after they have once reached a size large 
enough to permit of them being transplanted. 

The kind of seed and transplant box most commonly used in this 
country is the ordinary five gallon paraffin tin cut in half lengthways, which 
forms two trays, the dimensions of which are approximately 13 inches 
long by 9 inches broad and 4inches deep. Boxes, either of wood or tin, 
of any convenient size to handle, will, however, serve the purpose, but the 
depth should be as near 4 inches to 4 y» inches as possible. 

Drainage should be provided for by knocking holes through the 
bottoms of the tins at regular intervals and by placing a layer of gravel, 
broken brick, sticks, or some similar material inside the tins before filling 
them up with some well-sifted light loamy soil. Avoid soil for seed tins 
that is likely to cake or “ pack.” Soil of this nature, if there is no other 
available, must be mixed with liberal quantities of coarse sand to make it 
more friable, as the use of heavy soil in the germination of seeds 
gives unsatisfactory results. I eaf mould mixed with the soil intended 
for seed tins greatly improves it, and unless the soil is naturally very rich, 
it is a good plan to incorporate some well decayed sifted stahle manure 
with it in the proportion of about one part to six parts of soil. 

The tins should be filled to within half an inch of the top with the 
previously moistened earth. Then the surface of the soil should lie 
smoothed over and the seeds should be scattered broadcast and evenly 
over it. The quantity of seed to sow varies tremendously in the different 
species, and with the freshness and cleanness of each particular sample. 
However, as a guide in this matter, it may ho said that seeds like pines 
should be sown so that they lie close together, but still quite clear of 
each other. Cypresses, as a rule, do not germinate very freely, and their 
seed may be sown rather more thickly so that they overlap, while one 
pound of eucalyptus seed should serve to sow between thirty to forty 
boxes of the size I have mentioned above. 

Hard seeds, like those of wattles (Ac. decurrens var.), blackwoods 
(Acacia melanoxylon), gleditschia (Oleditschia triacanthos) and robinias 
ought to be soaked in water before planting till they are soft enough to 
cut with the thumb nail. The use of boiling water hastens the operation, 
and does not harm the seeds. After the boiling water is poured on the 
seeds, an immersion of twelve to twenty-four hours is usually sufficient, 
though, with old seed, a longer soaking is required to get them to the 
right condition. 

Sometimes mice cause a lot of trouble by eating pine seed. When 
this is likely to occur, damp the seeds slightly and shake them up in a 
bag containing some red lead. A coat of the poison will be deposited on 
the seeds, and will tend to lessen the ravages of the pests. 

After sowing, the seed should be pressed lightly into the soil by 
means of a flat board, and thereafter it should be covered to a depth of 
about twice its thickness with fine clean sand. Sometimes pine sawdust 
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is used for covering the seed, and it answers well, retaining moisture 
better than sand and never cracking, but seedlings are more apt to suffer 
from “ damping off” when it is employed. 

It should have been mentioned that the boxes should be placed on 
level ground, otherwise the soil and seeds are apt to be washed to one 
side or other in the process of watering and be wasted. 

After sowing, the seeds should be watered through a fine rose and 
shading should be placed over the tins. The shading may consist of 
old sacks, hessian, or green branches of trees and shrubs, and should 
remain on till some time after germination takes place. Great care 
must be taken never to let the seed tins become dry. They must always 
be kept damp, but never wet. A watering once or twice a day will 
usually be found sufficient. If the seedlings get too much water 
artificially, or if wet, muggy weather prevails shortly after germination, 
u damping off 99 is likely to occur. This is a disease due to the presence 
of a fungus. The seedlings are observed falling over in patches, and 
their stems wilt just at ground level. If the disease i«s not checked, the 
patches rapidly increase in size till all the seedlings in the tin are lost. 
The disease is highly infectious, and, therefore, affected tins of seedlings 
should be removed from the neighbourhood of the healthy ones and 
cither destroyed or they should be fully exposed to the sun and air, and 
be watered just enough to keep the seedlings alive. Watering is best 
done in the middle of the day. Sometimes an application of hot, dry 
sand will be found to stay the progress of ihe disease. The soil the 
diseased seedlings have grown in should not be used again for the 
germination of seed. 

In warm, genial weather eucalypts will germinate in about ten 
days, pines in about three weeks, and cypresses in three to six weeks. 
The shading on the seedlings should be gradually reduced till they 
finally stand quite in the open. This “ hardens them off” for the next 
stage they are to go through. 

A6 soon as the side or secondary roots begin to appear on the tap 
root of the seedlings, which will be when they are about two to three 
inches high, they are ready to “ prick out ” or transplant. (See Plate 66.) 

Exactly similar boxes are employed to hold the transplants as those 
used for raising the seedlings in. The soil may, however, with advantage 
be somewhat heavier, so that it may more effectually cling to the roots 
of the transplants when they are being set out in the field. At the same 
time it should not be so heavy as to “ cake.” Otherwise, the tins should 
be filled with soil in much the same way as for seedlings. 

The pricking put or transplanting of the seedlings should be done 
in shade and during dull, cloudy weather. It is well to bear in mind 
that a moist atmosphere is most conducive to the success of this operation, 
and, therefore, if it can be performed shortly after rain has fallen so 
much the better. 

The seedlings should be carefully removed from the seed trays so 
m to injure their side roots as little as possible, but no harm will be done 
if the main root is shortened a little. In fact this operation may be 
necessary in order to guard against the danger of the seedlings being 
planted out with the main root doubled up. Whenever this happens, 
the transplant almost invariably dies. Great care must he exercised to 
see that the main root is planted perpendicularly, and not crumpled up. 
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and the side roots should not he crushed. (See Plate 66c.) The 
roots of the seedlings ought not to be exposed more than is absolutely 
necessary during the operation of transplanting. If they once get dried 
up very unsatisfactory results may be expected. 

The seedlings are simply “dibbled” into the transplant tins at 
regular distances apart, and they should be planted at the same depth 
as they stood in the seed tins. A reference to Plates (17 b and 68 b 
accompanying this article will give a good idea of the distance the 
transplants should stand apart in the tins, and how the rows are 
arranged. In a tray of the dimensions noted above, there is room for 
twenty-five transplants. 

* * * $ 

After transplanting, the young trees must he well watered and kept 
in shade—either natural or artificial—till growth starts again, when they 
must be gradually accustomed to full exposure to the sun. Thereafter, 
till the trees are ready to be planted out on the veld, they will only need 
watering and occasional weeding. The tins should be examined every 
fortnight or three weeks, and if tbe roots are found to have grown 
through, they must be scraped off. Neglect of this precaution will lead 
to disappointment when the trees are planted out on the void. 

Opinions differ as to what size transplants in trays should attain 
before being transplanted out into plantations. Heights between six to 
twelve inches are the most favoured, and probably the sizes near the 
lower limit are best. (See Plates 67c and 68c.) Larger transplant* 
are apt to get their roots very much interlocked, and when they are 
being removed with the trowel from the trays their roots suffer more than 
those of the smaller ones. They thus receive a severer check, and do not 
establish themselves so readily in their new position. 

Planting out from the transplant trays should bo done during and 
after heavy rains. Each youug tree should be carefully cut out of the 
tray with a gardener’s trowel, so that as much earth as possible adheres 
to the roots. 

Before removing the tree from the tray a hole should be made with 
a trowel in the veld to receive it, and it should be planted so as to stand 
about one to two inches deeper than it originally stood in the tin. 
Unless planting is being done in the rain, the young tree will require to 
be watered to settle the earth about its roots, and if a favourable season 
has been chosen that should suffice to establish it permanently. 

Many people living in remote localities, while they may wish to grow 
trees, may not be able to procure sufficient tins or boxes to rear the trees in. 
They will then have to raise them in the open ground. As mentioned 
above, this process is difficult, and though with care good results may be 
obtained, there is not the same certainty with open root transplants as 
there is in dealing with trees from trays. 

The great point to aim at in growing seedlings or transplants in 
beds is to prevent the development of large main roots which, when 
broken or damaged, are likely to result in the death of the plant Short 
fibrous roots are what are sought. 

A convenient width for beds for seedlings is forty feet. The soil in 
the 'bod ehotild be thoroughly worked end brought to a fine tihh by 
figging And raking. If it is not of the light, ioamy texture' that' is to 
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desirable, two or three inches of top dressing composed of sand, leaf 
mould, well decayed manure and earth may be sifted over it, and the 
whole bed should be levelled. The bed should stand a few inches above 
the surface of the surrounding ground, and the sides should be protected 
with bricks or spars to prevent the soil being washed away and to 
provide drainage. The seeds should then be sown in the same way as 
was described above for sowing seeds in tins. As before, shading will 
be required till germination takes place. 

Pricking out should be done when the young trees are quite small, and 
as soon as the side roots appear and before the tap root becomes too strongly 
developed. If, unfortunately, owing to pressure of other work, this “ prick¬ 
ing out” or transplanting cannot be attended to, the growth of the tap 
roots must from time to time be checked by inserting a knife slantwise 
beneath the young trees and cutting the roots about three inches below the 
ground. This will cause the trees to develop side roots and prevent them 
making soft sappy shoots. Growing the seedlings in lines six inches apart 
rather than broadcast greatly facilitates this operation, and is the best 
method to follow when there is any chance of delay occurring in pricking 
out. 

The seedlings are transplanted into nursery lines and are spaced 6 in. 
by G in. to Gin. by 12 in. apart. The transplanting should be done in dull, 
cool weather if possible, and shades made of sacking, hessian or branches 
put over the trees till they once more get established. As the material is 
so small, the actual transplanting is best done witli a dibbler or pointed 
stick, as in the case of raising trees in tins, though the trowel and spade 
are sometimes employed. 

After the transplants are once established in nursery lines, constant 
care and watchfulness are necessary to prevent too rapid growth of root and 
shoot, and once a month or oftener during strong growing weather the roots 
should be cut with a knife a few inches below the ground. 

Another way of promoting the growth of short fibrous roots is to raise 
the transplants slightly out of the ground with a fork at frequent intervals. 
This breaks the large roots without interfering with the development of 
the smaller ones. Growing trees in beds succeeds better with pines and 
cypresses than with eucalypts, the roots of which on account of the 
rapidity of growth of the genus, are difficult to keep in check in the open 
ground. 

In some respects it would be best to move evergreen trees from the 
open ground in. winter when they are dormant, but against this there is the 
fact that if any considerable number of trees are to be planted, a lot of 
time and trouble would have to be expended in keeping them watered 
until the commencement of the rains. 

Planting from open beds is therefore mostly done in the usual planting 
season for evergreens (November to March), and it is better to use trans¬ 
plants nearer six than twelve inches high, as they stand moving better. 

In taking trees out of nursery lines for planting out, as much earth 
as possible should be lifted with the roots, and the transference of the trees 
to their permanent site should be carried out expeditiously. The trees 
can be conveniently carried to the scene of planting operations packed 
closely together in plant trays or boxes. This will tend to prevent the 
earth "falling off the roots and keep them moist. 
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In spite of all precautions, however, the earth will sometimes fall 
away from the roots of some trees. These trees should have their roots 
immediately puddled in a paste made of a mixture of mud and cow dung, 
and they should be planted with as little delay as possible. In transferring 
such trees to the scene of planting operations their roots should be covered 
up with moist sacking, moss or soil. Every endeavour should be made to 
carry out planting from open beds during rainy weather, as this will greatly 
improve the chances of success. 

If it is found at planting time that eucalypts, casuarinas, grevilleas, 
peppers, or such like species have, in spite of all precautions, shot up and 
grown rather rank it is advisable before moving them to cut them back, 
removing all sappy growth and the greater portion of their foliage. By 
doing so evaporation from the plants will be reduced till root action is 
again fully restored, and they will thus have a better opportunity of estab¬ 
lishing ^themselves. This method should not be used for pines, cypresses 
or conifers generally. 

Deciduous trees, that is trees that are leafless in winter, are trans¬ 
planted and planted out permanently in that season. They are then 
dormant and are therefore handled without any difficulty. They can be 
lifted out of the ground, have the earth removed from their roots, and be 
transported great distances without receiving any hurt. Care should of 
course be taken at the same time that the roots are never allowed to get 
dry or be exposed to the sun and air for any appreciable length of time, as 
such exposure may lead to the death of the trees or, at any rate, to 
indifferent success. 

It is quite unnecessary to grow deciduous trees in tins, unless it is 
desired to plant them “ out of season ” during the summer. 

* * * * 

Deciduous trees most commonly propagated in this country are oaks 
(Quercus sp.), planes (Platanus sp.), robinias (Bobinia), ash (Fraxinus $p.), 
alders (Alnus), elms (Uhnus sp.), walnuts (Juglans sp.), sweet chestnuts 
( Castanea ), poplars (Populus sp.), and willows (Salix sp.). 

The last two are almost invariably grown from cuttings. Planes are 
raised from cuttings and seed, robinias and elms from seed and root suckers, 
oak, ash, walnut and sweet chestnut from seed alone. 

Deciduous species that have large seeds like oaks, walnuts, chestnuts, 
etc., should have the seeds sown in rows about a foot apart; seeds of other 
species which are small, like those of ash, alder, birch and plane, are best 
broadcasted. The fine seeds of the last three are mostly easily germinated 
under cover of a layer of thick blotting paper which is kept constantly 
moist. When deciduous seedlings are about twelve months old they 
should be transplanted into nursery lines and may be spaced twelve inches 
in the lines and twenty-four inches between them. When two years old 
from seed most deciduous species are large enough to plant out into their 
permanent situation, but if larger saplings are required they may remain 
another year in the nursery lines without being moved. If the trees are 
then still not big enough they must be transplanted in the nursery again 
and be spaced slightly further apart, say in rows 2 feet apart, with an 
interval of 2 feet between the plants in the rows. 

This transplanting is required to stimulate the growth of fibrous roots, 
in the absence of which trees do not u take 99 so well when they are finally 
planted out. 
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The soil of seed beds and nursery lines should always be kept well 
cultivated and free from weeds, and it is generally well to add some good 
rotten manure to both the seed beds and ground intended for nursery 
lines before a start is made with sowing or planting. 

Saplings four to six feet high are a useful size for general purposes in 
permanent planting of deciduous trees, though for street use larger ones 
are often preferred. In removing saplings from nursery lines, care must 
be exercised to lift them with the roots as far as possible intact. The pits 
prepared for them should be of ample size to contain the root system 
without crushing, and if the ground has not been previously worked by 
ploughing and cultivating, pits of large dimensions, say three feet cube, 
will be necessary. After being moved into their permanent positions, 
^deciduous trees need watering right up till the time the rains commence. 
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THE BOTANICAL SECTION. 


No. L—ADDITIONAL USES OF THE MAIZE CROP. 

By Joseph Bubtt-Davy, F.L.S., Government Botanist. 

Public atention lias recently been drawn to the question of establish¬ 
ing local industries. Many difficulties present themselves owing to cost of 
labour, cost of living, distance from the coast, relative scarcity of water, 
etc,, etc. With some industries there is little doubt that enterprise and 
ingenuity will overcome all obstacles, but other cases are more 
problematical. With so much to handicap manufacturing enterprises, their 
success*must depend on the raw materials being available at the lowest 
possible figure. It is evident, therefore, that—other things being equal— 
whenever suitable by-products from some established industry or farm crop 
are available, it is advantageous to use them instead of growing special 
crops for the purpose. 

Maize or “mealies” being one of the staple crops of the Transvaal, 
it has seemed desirable at the present time to call attention to some of the 
principal uses which can be made of its by-products. It rests with the 
manufacturer and man of business to decide whether the crop can be 
utilised in South Africa for all or any of these purposes. 

For Stock-Fee orNo. 

In the Transvaal, where winter feed for stock i& such an important 
item, the lirst consideration should be given to the use of maize products 
for stock feeding. The United States of America produced in the year 
1905 758,238,320 muids of maize grain, apart from that eaten as green 
mealies/'' Most of this enormous production, as well as of the dried stalks 
and leaves, or “ stover ” as it is there called, is fed to stock. Not more, 
usually only one-thirtieth, and often only onc-fiftietb, is exported. Part 
is manufactured locally. 

Maize grain is growing in favour as an article of stock food. It has 
long been used in Europe and America for horses and cattle ; many 
Transvaal farmers are now feeding it to sheep as an addition to the silage 
made from the maize stalks and leaves. 

If the maize is cut before the grain is dead ripe, while there is still 
a little moisture and greenness in the stems and leaves, and stacked in 
the field to ripen off, it makes excellent hay, and the grain does not suffer. 
Even the dead-ripe and dry stalks make good winter feed, but there is far 
more waste in this form than if cut a little earlier. 

For Human Food. 

“ Canned Corn ”—In America a small proportion of *’ green maize ,r 
ears is tinned for export under the name of canned corn. In some States 
large canning factories are established, which every season put up thousands 
of tins of “green'corn” cut from the cob ready to be cooked and eaten 
when ihe fresh article is out of season. “Canned corn” is a staple 
vegetable during the winter months. There seems to be no reason why 
it should not be prepared in the same way in the Transvaal for local use ; 
it is desirable, however, to grow “sugar corns” for this purpose, not the 
ordinary hard flint or dent maize usually grown in this country. 
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Corn-flour .—Maize is also used very largely for the manufacture of 
“ corn-flour/’ which is sold separately for the preparation of puddings. It 
is sometimes mixed with wheat flour, the mixture being sold at a consider¬ 
ably lower figure than the all-wheat flour ; but the laws of many States 
prevent the sale of this compound under the name of wheat flour, and 
require that the fact of its being a mixture must be clearly designated ; 
this action naturally tends to reduce the sale. 

The use of “ hominy/’ u samp/’ “ corn-meal/’ u corn-flour,’’ “ corn¬ 
starch/'’ and various fancy forms of ground maize, which are put up with 
attractive names as breakfast foods and pudding ingredients, is extending 
constantly, not only in the United States but also in Europe. It has been 
suggested locally that South African mcalie meal should be introduced 
on the European markets, but unless it is prepared with greater care than- 
is usually the case, it could not be expected to compete with {lie daintily- 
prepared American articles. There seems no reason why the local use of 
this wholesome food should not be greatly increased. That a large number 
of dainty articles of diet can be prepared from maize is shown by the 
number of tested recipes given in the Farmers' Bulletin recently issued by 
this Department. 


Arts avd Manufactures. 

Starch .—The manufacture of starch has become an extensive industry 
in the United States, and maize is now one of the chief sources of supply. 
The total output of the grain-starch factories had a value of over 8,000,000 
dollars in the census year 1900 ; of this amount 6,900.000 dollars was for 
starch, and 1,100,000 dollars for starch by-products. 

Glucose is extensively prepared from maize. It is made in various 
degrees of density, each of which is designed for a specific purpose ; the 
principal use is said to he as a “ tiller ” (or adulterant) in the manufacture 
of fable syrups and confectionery. “Corn-syrup” is being extensively 
used for table purposes in place of golden-syrup and molasses" 

Dextrine and various forms of gum used in sizing cloth and as 
mordants or mediums for carrying colours in cloth and calico-printing 
have a wide use, and are largely prepared from maize-starch. ^ 

Corn-oil is a by-product obtained by crushing the germ ” of the 
maize, which has been previously removed from the grain, by mechanical 
means, in the preparation of other products. The oil is clear and tasteless, 
and serves admirably as a “ filler ” for olive oil, and, to some extent also" 
for certain animal oils. Being a by-product it is relatively cheap, and 
therefore has a wide range of uses. 

RuUer-fillers.— By vulcanising corn-oil, a large New York firm is now 
manufacturing a substance which appears to be a satisfactory “filler” for 
india-rubber. The material is said to lack some of the characteristics of 
real rubber, but it can be mixed with certain proportions of the latter in 
the manufacture of articles where great elasticity is not called for. It is 
sometimes culled a “ rubber substitute,” but the term is misleading, and it 
can only be used satisfactorily in connection with the real article." 

Oil-cake , oil-cake meal, and various other cattle foods such as ghitep- 
food, etc., are also among the by-products of the starch and glucose 
factories. 
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A Philadelphia firm is now proposing to use the dry leaves, husks, and 
outsides of the stalks of the maize plant to mix with ox-blood, molasses, 
meals and chopped meat for poultry and stock-food. 

Ceiulose is prepared in Philadelphia from the pith found inside the 
maize stalk. It is used in the manufacture of smokeless powder, as well 
us in the preparation of a “ Pyroxylin varnish.” There is also a limited 
demand for maize for use at the dynamite factories. 

Whisky is largely prepared from maize in the United States. During 
the year 1900, maize to the value of 5,968,198 dollars was used in the 
manufacture of distilled liquors (whisky, alcohol, Cologne-spirit, etc). 
This is about 68 per cent, of the total quantity of grain of all kinds so used 
in the United States. 

Maize Husks .—The thin, papery husk surrounding the maize cob 
makes excellent filling for mattresses, and is largely used for this purpose 
in the United States. It also makes very durable and artistic door-mats, 
some excellent samples of which have been manufactured in the Zoutpans- 
berg under the direction of the Education Department. The same 
material is used in the preparation of ladies’ hats. 

Paper Material .—The husks are also used extensively in Southern 
Europe and the United States for the manufacture of a paper which is 
remarkably tough and lacks the brittleness of straw papers. The question 
of the possible manufacture in the Transvaal of paper from maize-husks 
has been investigated, and resolves itself into whether we can produce it 
at the price of the imported article, viz., about £16 10s. per ton. This 
would depend largely on the cost of erection and maintenance of plant and 
of the necessary chemicals employed, much of which would have to be 
imported. The problem is chiefly an economic and commercial one, and 
the Imperial Institute, when consulted on the subject, advised that “ a 
careful survey, by a practical expert, of the local conditions and the cost of 
manufacture would be necessary before a decision could be arrived at.” 
The question is discussed at length in the Agricultural Journal , Vol. IV., 
pp. 366 and 611. 

The latest American use of maize-stover, trash, cobs, and other waste 
material, which lias come to our notice, is the manufacture of illuminating 
gas. A plant for the purpose, established at Beatrice, Nebraska, in June, 
1907, is selling the gas at one dollar for 1,000 feet of gas, which is seven 
dollars less per 1,000 feet than the price charged for coal gas by a company 
in the same city. It should Fe pointed out, however, that in Nebraska 
coal is exceptionally expensive, on account of long haulage. 


No. 2.—OIL-SEEDS FOR THE TRANSVAAJj. 

By Joseph Burtt-Divy, F.L.S., Government Botanist. 

The question of an adequate supply of locally grown oil-seed for use 
in the manufacture of oils, soap and candles is attracting a good deal of 
attention, and a few notes on the kinds suitable for cultivation in the 
Transvaal may be of interest at the present time. 
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Castor-Oil. 

The last three seasons have shown that the castor-oil bush is too 
sensitive to frost to be a safe crop for commercial cultivation much above 
the 2,500 feet level. There are a few warm sheltered places above this 
altitude where it can doubtless be grown, but even at the foot of the hills 
near Warmbaths the crops have been destroyed by frost. It undoubtedly 
does best and gives best returns in the low veld. Some Natal farmers are 
now pushing the cultivation of this crop along the coast. 

There is a good demand for the oil, but local mills have not been able 
to secure sufficient seed. This Department has tried to stimulate the 
cultivation of the crop by frequent notes and articles in the 
Journal and by the free distribution of seed of better-yielding 
varieties. Much of the seed distributed has gone to the bush- 
veld, between 3,000 and 4,000 feet altitude, and owing to the 
severity of the last three winters most of the plants have been 
killed outright before good crops could be secured. This has discouraged 
the fanners in those districts. As an instance we may quote a farmer on 
the slopes of Modjajes Mountain, near Devilskloof, Eastern Zoutpans- 
berg, at an altitude of about 4,000 feet. We supplied him with seed for 
an acre plot, which was sown October, 1900. He reports that although 
the plant grows well there he now considers that the altitude is too high, 
and that a better return could be obtained 1.000 feet lower ; “at. present 
we cannot see that we can get a decent return per acre, and when the 
distance from a station is borne in mind, we do not consider the crop a 
payable one.” 

At this altitude it suffers from a leaf-rust [Uredo ricini (Biv.) Bernli.], 
and in some seasons from the ravages of a caterpillar (OfMum catella ), 
which sometimes defoliates acres of the crop. At and below 8,500 feet 
altitude, however, good crops of castor-beans can be grown, and it is possible 
that at that altitude the growth of the plant will be so vigorous that it will 
be more resistant to the ravages both of the fungus and the caterpillar. 

As the localities near the existing mills are unsuited to the cultivation 
of this crop on an extensive scale, it is important that the site selected for 
its cultivation should be within easy distance of the railway, or that a 
factory should be established in a part of the country suited to the cultiva¬ 
tion of the crop. 

Owing to its poisonous character, the residue is not suited for stock¬ 
feeding, but it may be used for manuring the land. 

Further information may be found by reference to earlier numbers of 
this Journal , particularly Vol. III., No. 10, pp. 271-280 ; No. 11, pp. 
569-570 and 610-613 ; No. 12, pp. 732 and 864. Vol. IV., No. 13, p. 207 : 
No. 14, pp. 372-37.7, 377-379, 379-380 ; No. 18, pp. 619-623, 688-689, 916. 
Also in the Annual Report of this Department. 1904-05, pp. 264-266 and 
311-312. 


Sunflower Seed. 

This crop is so well adapted to the climatic conditions of the Trans¬ 
vaal, and is so easily grown, that it is one of the most promising oil-seed 
crops to take up from the purely cultural point of view. .**' 
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The “ cake ” obtained from the seed, after crushing, forms a valuable 
cattle food, having a high nutritive value, pronounced by American agricul¬ 
tural chemists to he quite equal to that possessed by linseed and cotton¬ 
seed cakes. 

As a paint oil, the oil will not displace dark boiled linseed oil, but for 
light colours it is said to be vastly superior to the finest light boiled linseed 
oil. It is considered a satisfactory drying oil, and has the distinct advan¬ 
tage of not turning yellow on drying, which is a great defect of even the 
best linseed oils, spoiling the delicate tints of very light coloured paints. 
A manufacturer engaged in the oil and paint trade in Europe writes within 
the last few months :—“ We now send all white lead ground in prepared 
sunflower oil, and having done so for some time past have received the 
commendation of our customers to our great satisfaction. . . . The 

oil appears to be practically unknown in England, and 1 have not found 
any quotation for it, but its value is about £&0 per ton of oil. It is a 
tricky oil to refine, going red under the slightest provocation, but, as you 
are aware, two years ago 1 worked out a new process, and have just sent 
samples to England, and a trial consignment of a ton, which I hope will 
lead to a direct trade in the oil as such.” 

The hot-pressed oil is also used for soap-making, but is not as suitable 
for this purpose as some other oils. 

As an edible oil, sunflower oil is very palatable, and makes, without 
refining, an excellent salad dressing. The same correspondent above 
referred to writes :—“ Sunflower seed oil is an uncommonly good one, but 
very little known outside of Russia. The cold drawn and liner qualities 
of hot-pressed oils make such an excellent culinary article that even my 
anti-oleaginous taste enjoys a spoonful cooked with the morning 
porridge. If your natives are at all oil-eaters they should revel in the 
lowest grades.” It has been suggested that sunflower oil might be mixed 
with crushed maize cobs for winter feed for slock. 

Piu-Nijts or Ground-Nuts for Oil. 

Our experiments with this plant have given thoroughly satisfactory 
results in the right soils and climate. The crop is well-adapted to the 
light sarnly soils of parts of the Waterberg District, especially near Warm- 
baths, Nylstroom, and Potgieter. The oil is particularly valuable for 
soap, and there is some demand for the “ nuts " for food purposes. 

Cotton-Seed Oil. 

One of the most important commercial and manufacturing oils is that 
obtained from cotton-seed. Now that the cotton industry is in a fair way 
to become established in the Transvaal, the use of the valuable oil should 
be taken into consideration. The only hindrance to its immediate use is 
that there is in the Transvaal no machine for removing the fuzz from the 
seed-coat after ginning, and it is essential that this should be removed 
before crushing. Cotton-seed oil is one of the principal oils used in soap- 
jnaking ; it is also used as a substitute for, and adulterant of, olive oil. 

As a concentrated cattle-food, cottonseed meal ranks among the richest 
in protein ; it also makes an admirable fertilizer. In the United States 
the meal is) sold by the mills to the farmer or exchanged for^ aeed oh the 
, of one to# of meal for two tons of seed. |tr0 aleto 

/Jffgeiy sought after in the States for feeding stock. ■ 
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Linseed. 

Our first experiments with this crop at Skinner's Court were not 
entirely successful owing to the injurious effect of a wilt-disease, probably 
of bacterial origin, and similar in its effects to that which has done so 
much damage to this crop in the Dakotas. On the other land, however, 
we have had better results. Several farmers have produced small samples 
-of fine quality on the high veld. 

Flax is a very exhausting crop on the soil, which requires thorough 
tillage and careful preparation. The crop calls for good cultivation, and 
it is not likely that anv but trained fanners will be able to grow it success¬ 
fully. 


Native Oil Seeds. 

Maramaas , the .seeds of a native species of Bauhinia, have been 
mentioned in this connection, but so far they have not given very satis¬ 
factory results. The plant is not widely distributed, and does not seem to 
be plentiful. 

Maawa Seeds .—There is some demand in Europe for the seed of the 
Maawa or Kooi Esseheabout (Trichilia emetica ), which grows in the Zout- 
pansberg. The Imperial Institute reports that large quantities uf the 
seeds under the name of “ Mafoureira nuts” are now exported from 
Portuguese East Africa to Marseilles, where the oil is expressed for soap- 
making. The price paid at Marseilles is slated to have been £8 per ton 
in D>00, and recently an offer of £9 5s. per ton has been made for these 
seeds in England. The Director of the imperial Institute adds:—“If 
the seeds arc obtainable in quantity in the Transvaal, there is little 
■doubt that a market could be found for them either in this country or 
on the Continent.” An article on the subject appeared in tlie Bulletin 
«if the Imperial Institute, Vol. 1, pp. 20-20, May 23, 3 903. 

Trichilia cmdiof extends through tropical Africa to Arabia. In 
Arabia, where it is known as “ RokaT the women are said to mix the fruits 
with the perfume used for washing their hair ; the ripe seeds are made 
into an ointment with sesairmm oil and used os a remedy for the “ itch.” 

In December, 1858, Dr. (afterwards Sir) John Kirk collected specimens 
of Trichilia emetica at Lupata, on the banks of the Zambesi, and observes 
in his field notes that it was there called “ Motsakin,” and was known to 
the natives as yielding an oil. He adds : “ The native name, Mafura, 

means fat, and it is applied to many different oil-seeds. The oil of this 
species, under the name of 6 Mafura/ is said to be shipped from Inliam- 
bane. It is used by natives in cooking.” 

A Zoutpansberg correspondent writes that the harvest time for the 
seeds is “ from June till September, and it is only after the rains have set 
in that the harvest can be said to be over.” 

Mt. E. M. Holmes, F.L.S., Curator of the Museum of the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society, quoting from De Negri and Fabris, states that the high 
melting point of the commercial article known as Mafura tallow renders it 
especially suitable for the manufacture of soaps and candles. » 
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Jatrofha Oil. 

The physic-nut plant, Jafropha cur cos (Plate ) thrives-in the 
Eastern Transvaal at and below 2,500 feet altitude, and is now naturalised 
at the foot of the Lulu Mountains, Lydenburg District, and in the 
Spelonken, probably from seeds brought from tropical Africa by the 
natives, who use them medicinally. 

The seeds yield a pale-coloured fixed oil described in the American 
Journal of Pharmacy (1893, p. 335) as without smell or colour when fresh, 
but becoming yellowish and slightly odorous with time. When cold it 
deposits a white substance, which is probably palmitin; alcohol does not 
readily dissolve it. The specific’gravity is 0.91 at 19° C. ; it solidifies to 
buttery consistence at 8° C. It is now considered to be a mixture of 
palmitin and myristin. 

Under the name of Purgueira the seed has been exported from the 
Cape de Verde Islands to Portugal to the extent of about 350,000 bushels 
a year, there being several oil mills which make use of it. The seeds are 
slightly roasted and crushed, when the shells can be easily removed and 
the oil is then expressed. According to Cornevin, 1,000 lbs. of seeds yield 
640 lhs. of kernel, which furnishes about 260 lbs., of oil. From Portugal 
the oil is said to be sent to France for the manufacture of transparent soap. 
The oil has been imported into England under the name of seed oil, and 
used as a substitute for linseed oil, as well as for dressing cloth, burning in 
lamps, etc. 


No. 3.—THE HARVESTING OF PEA-NUTS (Annins hypogaea). 
By Joseph Burtt-Davy, F.L.S.. Government Botanist. 


The principal drawback to the growing of pea-nuis in this country is 
the labour and expense involved in harvesting. But as this crop is grown 
extensively in the United States, where farm labour is neither plentiful nor 
cheap, we may find that by studying the American method of treatment 
means may be devised to overcome the difficulty which will suit local con¬ 
ditions. 

The following information on the subject is given by Mr. K. B. Handy 
in the Farmers 9 Bulletin , No. 25, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The nuts should be out of the ground before the first frost, as it is 
injurious both to the vines, when regarded as fodder, and to the kernels. 
It may be necessary to dig the crop some time before frost is feared, 
because early formed nuts when frost is long delayed begin to sprout in wet 
weather, and the loss to the farmer from that cause would be greater than 
the gain from the maturing of the later nuts. Besides, if pea-nuts have 
been cultivated in the same land for several years the vines wili drop their 
leaves and are thus greatly injured for use as hay; 

Pea-nut farmers have a plough made especially for harvesting 
has no mouldboard and has a bar & feet long and an uprightl^e saine 
;^|^, : other' ploughs. The foot piece is welded 18 inches ^ and 

ll^ritends up to 5 inches, with a small hde through it* to 
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the hind helve of the plough. The beam is as usual, with handles fastened 
to either side of it. There is a duck bill on the flat end of the bar and a 
sword 4 inches wide and 16 inches long welded to the bar 5 inches behind 
the duck bill and extending out to the right side diagonally and backward 
so as to rim under and cut the taproot of the vine. 

This plough, with two horses attached, is passed up each side of the 
row-deep enough to escape the nuts, the long wing cutting the taproots, 
rendering them easy to remove from the soil. Following this plough 
labourers with pitchforks remove the plants from the ground, carefully 
shaking off all loose soil, and piling them in windrows three row's in one. 
They are usually ploughed in the morning, and then in the afternoon are 
stacked or shocked around poles 7 feet high, set in the ground in convenient 
places in the field. In shocking care is taken to keep the vines from the 
ground, the usual practice being to lay a couple of fence logs on each side 
of the centre pole, and the plants are so arranged around the pole as to 
have the pods inside, and also to leave some space next to the pole for the 
circulation of air. The shocks are usually capped with maize fodder or 
hay to keep out the rain. 

After being thus, stacked from fifteen to twenty days the pods are 
ready to be picked. This operation is usually performed by women and 
children, who are paid so much per bushel, and are expected to pick only 
the mature and sound pods. It is slow' and tedious work, and one of the 
largest items of expense to the pea-nut fanner. Some farmers leave their 
nuts unpicked until spring, but this subjects them to the depredations of 
birds and animals, many of which readily eat either the nuts or the vines. 

In the Wilmington section there is some variation from the above in 
the method of harvesting the crop. The vines after being allowed to 
remain in the ground two days after ploughing are then pulled out and 
shaken free from soil and stacked around poles 12 to 14 feet high, where 
they are allowed to remain about a week or ten days and are 
then removed to large barns and stored aw r ay like clover hay until 
it is convenient for the planter to have his nuts picked. The 
Wilmington pea-nut being much smaller than the Virginia or 
Tennessee nut, and also more completely filling the shell, is 
not so easily injured as the larger varieties, and thus can be picked by 
machinery of the general nature of a thrashing machine. Some dealers 
object to machine-picked nuts, but the experience of those who follow that 
practice in harvesting their crops shows hut little if any difference in the 
price of hand or machine detached pods of the North Carolina variety, and 
what difference there may be in price is offset by the saving in cost and the 
rapidity with which they can be put upon the market at any desired time. 
Besides* it is claimed that the hay, after passing through the picker or 
thrashing machine is in better condition for fodder than the hay from the 
hand*gfethered pea-nuts. After the pea-nuts are picked they should be 
cleaned before being sacked. 

The average yield in the States varies from 20 to 60 bushels, more 
usually 50 to 60 bushels per acre. 100 bushels is not an uncommon yield. 
The legal bushel in America is 22 lbs. weight. At Warmbaths, Mr. 

harvested 273 bushels from three acres, an average of 9f 
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No. 4.—FIBRE-PLANTS OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

Cow's Tongue, Sansevieria grand is. 

By Joseph Burtt-Davy, F.L.S., Government Botanist. 


A good deal has been said and written lately about the possibility of 
developing local industries, especially with native plants. Our attention 
has recently been drawn to a strong leaf-fibre of the Low veld, which proved 
to have been derived from a species of Sansevieria of the family Liliaceae. 
Other species of the genus, such as S. guineensis and S. sulcata , have 
long been known to produce useful fibres. 

The species in question, of which only leaves were submitted, did 
not entirely agree with the descriptions of species in the Flora Capensis 
or Flo-ra of Tropical Africa , and more complete material was asked for. 

During my absence in America, specimens were submitted to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, by Mr. H. L. Hall, of Nelspruit, where 
they were identified with a species only previously known to occur in 
Cuba, Sansevieria grandis , Hook. f. 

The following note on the subject has been published in the Km 
Bulletin, 1908, No. 1 , p. 371 

8ansev i er ia gra nd is . 

A specimen of fibre has recently been submitted to lvew for 
determination and for a report as to its commercial value. It was 
accompanied by a few leaves, which were sufficient to identify it as 
Sansevieria grandis , Hook. f. The sender, Mr. 11. L. llall, general 
merchant, etc., of “Riverside/* Nelspruit, Transvaal, describes the plant 
as growing plentifully there, and remarks that the fibre sent was made 
up by the natives some time ago, but “ as it is now* winter and the dry 

season” (date of letter 3rd August, 1907), the fibre in the leaf “ is not 

as good as when gathered in the summer.” * Thus the uncertainty as to 
the native country of this species (ef. Botanical Magazine , t. 78-77, 1903, 
which is quoted below) is now removed, and one locality, at least, defined. 

Nelspruit is situated approximately in 25° 30' S. lat, and 31° E. 

long., in the Barberton District of the Transvaal, so that the original 
source of S. grandis may now be regarded as Sub-tropical Africa, although 
it is still possible that it may exist in some of the neighbouring tropical 
areas. This is by no means unlikely when the cosmopolitan character of 
some of the species of Sansevieria in Africa is considered, and also the 
readiness with which the plant under consideration may be propagated. 

The plant appears to be well established—if not wholly naturalized— 
in Cuba, and it is a matter of some uncertainty as to how it got there. 
It may be worthy of note that the Portuguese settlements in Africa were 
closely associated with Cuba in the early days of its colonization by the 
Spaniards (from 1511 onwards). As the Spaniards increased in numbers 
the conquered West Indian aborigines, whom they employed, died out 
with extraordinary Tepidity, and the introduction of the stronger African 
negroes was proposed to take their place at the mines and oh the sugar 
plantations; King Charles of Spain, in 1577, authorising their^hnporta^ 
|ieh from the Portuguese African settlements. II h wnkiti ••fh# ; Wunds' 
possibility that the company to whom the introdiidtiTO •MtriWted' 
/Ibhhd the plant already there. 
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Sansevieria grandis was first described in the Botanical Magazine, 
and Sir Joseph Hooker’s account is reproduced here. This, together with 
the information supplied by Mr. Hall, will give the sum of all that 
appears to be known about this plant up to the present time. 

“ Stem, a stout Iris-like rhizome. Leaves, few, very large, rosulate, 
sessile, unequal-sized, the largest three to four feet long by six inches or 
more^ broad, spreading, obovate-oblong, acute or mucronate, rigidly 
coriaceous, flat, dull green, crossed by broad bands of much darker green 
on both surfaces, margin with a very narrow, red-brown, cartilaginous 
border. Scape about two feet high, stout, green, bearing a few distant, 
narrow, lanceolate sheaths. Panicle two to three feet high, erect, narrow, 
spiciform, dense-flowered. Bracts minute, ovate, acuminate, scarious, 
three-flowered. Flowers sessile, or very shortly pedicelled, erect, about 
two inches long, pure white. Perianth-tube cylindric, inflated at the 
base ; segments about as long as the tube, linear sub-acute, dorsally 
costate. Stamens as long as the perianth segments. Anthers linear- 
oblong. Style slender, stigma minute, capitate. 

“ This very noble species of ‘ Bowstring Hemp 9 was presented to the 
Royal Gardens, Kcw, in 1896, by (lie Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s 
Park, who received it from I)r. Heath, F.L.S., of Ebury Street, London. 
Referring to that gentleman, he told me that roots of it were given to 
him bv a Cuban merchant, who informed him that the plants had been 
introdimed into Cuba by a company formed to grow it for its fibre, and 
that the company had failed, owing to the cultivation of the plant not 
having been carried out in a practical manner. The fibre, he adds, i* 
fine, white, silky, and is of extraordinary strength, far exceeding anr 
other, a few strands of it being sufficient to hang a man. 

Referring to the lvew Museum of Economic Botany, I was informed 
b)' Hillier that in the Cuban catalogue of textile materials in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900, there is the following brief allusion to what is 
n<> doubt S. grand is, 11 y a d'a litres planlcs textiles, eonmie la Lengua de- 
\ aca, Sansevieria sp. 4 The term cow’s tongue appears to be appropriate 
to the form of the leaf of this species. 

“ Regarding the value of the fibre, a specimen of rope made from it, 
given me by Dr. Heath, was submitted by the Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kcw, to Messrs. Jde & Christie, fibre brokers, of 72, Mark Lane, 
E.C., who report that * it is a good class fibre, much liked ; its value 
to-day (September, 1902) is £35 per ton ; but that it is not a regular 
article of commerce, only odd sample bales having been received 
in this country. The plant .thrives in Cuba, but money is wanted to 
develop the industry/ 

u It remains to add that its native country, though unknown, may 
be presumed to be tropical Africa, whence ten species have been described, 
of which six, including the present, have been figured in this magazine. 

“ Sansevieria grandis forma a strong tuft in a bed in the Temperate 
House, where it flowered for the first time in July, 1901/’ 

This plant has since been propagated and distributed to various 
botanical centres in the Colonies .—Kew Bulletin, 1908,’’Hp. 1,. 
page 371. ^ 
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No. 5.—POTATO SCAB. 

(Oospora scabies , Tbaxter.) 

[Plate 77.] 

By I. B. Pole Evans, B.A., B.Sc,, F.L.S., Plant Pathologist. 


Potato scab is one of the commonest and most widely distributed 
fungous pests against which the potato grower in South Africa has to 
contend. The disease is readily recognised by the dark brown scaly 
patches present on the surface of the tubers. In some cases the scaly 
patches are distributed sparsely over the tuber, while in others the whole 
tuber is covered with a scaly or scabby surface. These rough patches 
are produced by the action of a parasitic fungus which attacks the 
tubers while they are buried in the soil, and it is through the importation 
of these affected tubers that the disease has been introduced into this 
country and then distributed from place to place. 

The potato scab fungus flourishes best in sandy or gravelly soils, 
and the addition of lime or wood ashes to such soils greatly increases the 
danger from scab. 

Recent experiments carried out at the Leeds University show that 
the use of sawdust, at the rate of 5,000 lbs. per acre, applied over the 
sets at planting time greatly diminishes scab on land very subject to it. 
The generally received explanation of this is that the sawdust increases 
the water-retaining power of the soil, but the experiments alluded to 
hardly countenance this view, but rather suggest that the beneficial effect 
may be due to the avoidance of abrasions to the skin of the potato 
during its growth. Such abrasions are much more likely to occur in a 
gravelly soil, or in a soil containing ashes. 

Potato scab can easily be prevented if the proper precautions are 
taken. Scab may be introduced into a crop in two ways, either by means 
of contaminated tubers for seed purposes or by the use of farmyard 
manure which contains the germs of the disease from potato peelings, 
etc. It is against these two possible sources of infection that the farmer 
must be on his guard. 

# * Jfs * 

Diseased tubers can be completely sterilized by immersing them for 
two hours in a solution containing one pint of formalin to thirty gallons 
of water. Formalin is a clear volatile liquid with an irritating odour. 
It does not possess any violent poisonous properties which are harmful 
to those handling it, beyond the fact that the fumes given off have a 
particularly irritating effect on the eyes and nose. In concentrated form 
it must, therefore, be handled with caution. It is very poisonous to 
plant life, and on this account is made great use of as a fungicide. lit is 
sold by all chemists at about 3s. a pint. 

If a large consignment of potatoes is being dealt with, it is best to 
immerse the potatoes as they are, together with their sacks or cases, in a 
large tank containing the liquid. They can then be taken out, and after 
t’Jbalhg stacked up to drain, are ready for planting out immediately. Land 
• has once produced a scabby crop will retain the germs pf the 

^Asease for several years, and consequently should not be planted with 
or any other root crop, such as beet, turnips or 
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No. A—ANTHRACNOSE OR ZWART ROEST OF THE ORAFE. 
(Olomponum ampelophagum, Sacc.) 

[Plates 78, 79, 80.] 

By I. B. Pole Evan% B.A-, B.St., F.L.S., Plant Pathologist. 


One of the commonest and most familiar diseases of the grape in 
this country is that known as 44 Anthracnose ” or “ Zwart Roe#,” which 
is often said to be the cause ol the entire loss of what promised to be a 
heavy crop. The bunches, instead of ripening, just dry and wither up. 
The cause of all this is a minute parasitic fungus known botamcally as 
Qloeosporium ampelophagum, >Sace. This fungus is now found all the 
world over wherever the grape is cultivated, although its original home was 
probably in Europe, where it has been known for years under such names 
as “ Schwarze Brenner,” “ Pech ” “ Charbon ” etc. 

In America the disease is commonly known as “Bird’s Eje Rot,” 
from the characteristic blotches which are formed on the fruit. All green 
parts of the vine may be attacked. The leaves when first affected exhibit 
yellowish spots, surrounded by a dark coloured margin The tissue 
enclosed within these spots frequently falls out, leaving the leaf riddled 
with holes which have a frilled or Aery irregular margin. (Sec Plate 78.) 

On the shoots (Plate 79) the spots are of a dark brown colour, 
with a lighter reddish brown margin. They are somewhat lenticular in 
shape, and conspicuously depressed in the centre As the spots enlarge, 
they run one into another, forming a deep-seated scar which elongates 
in the direction of the axis of the shoot. 

On the berries (Plate 80) the fungus foinia brown circular spots, 
with a bright red inner margin. A berry thus attacked is soon checked 
in growth. It at once begins to wither and dry up, and remains attached 
to the bunch, from whence it infects its neighbour, with the re&ult that 
the whole becomes diseased. 

S|« * # 

In dealing with this pest, it i» most important to cut out, remove 
and burn diseased material as soon as possible. Anthracnose is best 
combated b) treating the vines m winter, when they are m a dormant 
condition Thei should then be thoroughly drenched with a solution 
of iron sulphate As this solution is of a corrosive nature, it should only 
be placed in wooden or earthenware vessels, and should not be applied by 
means of the ordinary spray pumps, but should be put on by means of a 
mop or swab made of rags attached to the end of a broom handle. This 
solution has the advantage of turning the branches black, which serves 
as an index as to the thoroughness of treatment. 

The solution is made up as follows : — 

Iron sulphate . 25 lbs. 

Water .50 gallons 

Sulphuric acid.1 pint. 

Place the water in an earthenware or wooden vessel, and then, after 
enclosing the iron sulphate crystals in a coarse sack or bag, suspend 
them in the water. Add the sulphuric acid gently by degrees, and the 
eolation is ready for use as soon as the iron sulphate crystals have 
dissolved. 
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If the disease has been particularly troublesome, it is well to drench 
the trees a second time after an interval of fifteen days. Should any 
signs of the disease be noted after this treatment, when the new growth 
appears, a good dusting of flowers of sulphur with one-third its quantity 
of powdered quicklime should lie applied. These applications should 
then be continued at intervals of ten days until the disease is completely 
checked. Iron sulphate can be obtained at about 10s. per 100 lbs., and 
sulphuric acid at about 9d. per lb. 

No. 7.—NOTES ON RUST-RESISTING WHEATS. 

By II. Godfrey Mundy, P.A.S.I., Assistant for Seed and Plant 

Experiments. 


Public attention has been widely aroused by the various reports lately 
circulated regarding the discovery of a “ Rust Proof ” wheat in the Bethal 
District of this Oolony. Some of these reports have been exaggerted, 
and are more or less misleading, but a few notes on the subject may, 
therefore, be acceptable. 

The origin and name of this wheat is at present uncertain, but it is 
generalh' believed to be one of the “ Spring ” wheats of the Cape Colony. 
Dr. Nolbs, late of the Cape Department of Agriculture, finds that it 
closely resembles a loc§l variety known as “ Du Plessis " corn, and it is 
not unlikely that this is the correct name. However that may be, we 
know that it was introduced into the Bethal District in the spring of 
1906, Hid was then sown experimentally on a small scale. The trial met 
with success, and in the spring of 1907 a larger area was sown down ; in 
spite of the extremely heavy rainfall of that year this wheat still 
continued to yield satisfactory crops. 

By this time its good repute had spread through the district, and 
seed of it had come into the hands of several of the more progressive 
farmers, with the result that in the summer of 190$ a considerable 
amount was sown. It is difficult to ascertain the exact area, as it is 
likely that many farmers who were still doubtful planted only on a small 
scale, but 200 to 300 acres have been estimated as the probable extent. 
One or two other sorts have also,been grown as spring wheats in different 
districts, and these also have in some cases proved more or less rust- 
resisting. 

Last summer, as is too well known, was extremely droughty, and the 
greater part of the rainfall occurred during the earlier months from 
September to December. The following table, showing the rainfall from 
September, 1907, to February, 1908, kindly furnished by the Meteorological 
Department, demonstrates this point :— 



Net 1ml. 

On <layn. 

Trivial r<l.s- 
fonteii*. 

Oil <1ay«. 

Balfour. 

Ou day: 

September 

.. 0.74 

3 

0.78 

4 

3.03 

5 

October 

.. 5.56 

13 

2.73 

8 

3.54 

10 

November 

.. 4.67 

15 

6.49 

12 

8.28 

11 

December 

.. 4.29 

14. 

Incomplete 

3.56 

r> 

January 

.. 4.63 

15 

2.84 average* 
2.50 12 

1.32 

4 

February 

.. 3.31 

9 

1.69 

9 

2.67 

4 

. Total 

..23.10 


17.03 


21.40 




* Added by author. 
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It will be seen that on the average more than two-thirds of the 
total rainfall for the six months fell between September and December. 
Owing to this the crops came away well, and rapid growth was made ^ 
while drier weather conditions prevailed when the crops were ripening 
off, and what rain did fall was usually distributed over a considerable 
number of days. 

.1 personally visited one farmer growing this wheat, and found 
excellent crops standing early in March and just ready for cutting. The 
plants were not entirely free from rust, but the attack was so slight that 
no injury appeared to be done. Another crop grown near Heidelberg 
was inspected by the Plant Pathologist, and though at the time of his 
visit the crop was already harvested, traces of rust were to be found. In 
one instance the leaves had been badly injured, but the straw and ear 
appeared quite unharmed. 

Jn appearance this wheat somewhat closely resembles Kietti. The 
cars arc from 2\U to d inches long, rather light, and sparsely bearded, 
spikclets very lax and usually containing 2 grains ; the glumes are 
smooth, shiny and whitish, but the colour varies somewhat, as in some 
cases ears appear almost as dark as those of Rooi Klein koren. The 
straw is strong, medium fine and hollow. On rich, moist land it grows 
rather too strongly, and develops straw at the expense of the ear. The 
grain is darkish-brown in colour, long and tapering in shape and rather 
floury (soft). 

Looked at from a general point of view, its chief fault lies in the laxness 
of the ear, as this indicates that when ripe the grain may shed readily. 
It will probably be found advisable to harvest the crop slightly before it is 
quite ripe, otherwise considerable loss may be experienced in cutting and 
carrying. 

Tor successful results it is important that sowing should be commenced 
as early as possible in spring with the first rains, and where practicable 
September sowings are to be recommended. Seeding should not be too 
heavy, from 80 to 100 lbs. per acre (about half a morgen) will usually be 
sufficient. 

it is probable that this wheat will do best on medium, fertile loams 
rich and damp vlei soils are rather to be avoided, as also is raw newly broken 
land. For the next year or so, until its rust-resisting qualities have been 
more thoroughly tested, growers will be well advised to sow on land which 
has carried crops other than wheat or oats the previous year. 

In spite of the tendency to shed and general lightness of ear this 
variety appears a fair yielder, in one instance a return of about 22 bushels 
per acre being recorded. 

In conclusion, it may be well to sound a note of warning ; because 
this wheat has so far proved somewhat rust-resisting is no certain argument 
that it will continue to be so inimitably. It is no unknown thing for a 
wheat to be partially immune when first introduced, and for this immunity 
to break down during the second and third year of cultivation. It is true 
that the Bethal wheat has now survived three seasons, but it should he 
remembered the last one was extremely favourable for summer-sown 
wheats, and although it is certainly worth further extended trial, yet 
intending growers would be well aclvised in sowing to a more or less 
moderate extent until these points have been more clearly demonstrated. 
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It is also possible that seed directly imported from the Cape Colony 
will give better results and prove more immune than seed already grown 
for a year or more in the Transvaal. This point is receiving our attention 
and will be tested next season. 

The following gentlemen are known to the Department as having 
grown successful crops of rust-resisting wheats and will probably be able 
to supply seed on application, if their stocks are not already disposed 
of:— 

J. Fourie, Esq., Zandfontein, P.O. Bethal. 

O. d. Griffin, Esq., P.O. Trichardts, Bethal. 

A. YV. Usher, Esq v P.O. Balfour, Heidelberg. 

J. Cornelissen, Esq., Rietspruit, P.O. Holmdene. 


No. EXPERIMENTS WITH WINTER GRASSES AND OTHER 

PASTURE PLANTS. 

By H. Godfrey Mundy, P.A.S.L, Assistant for Co-operative 
* Experiments. 


I had the pleasure of making a short trip through the Lake Chrissio 
district about the middle of last February, and Caledonia, belonging to 
Mr. J. Dundas Hamilton, was one of the several farms which 1 visited. 

Mr. Hamilton has been experimenting for four years with winter 
pasture plants, and I was greatly impressed with the results he has obtained. 
His grass paddocks are a most agreeable sight, and if, in spite of the very 
dry summer we have just experienced, they still hold their own against 
weeds and the natural veld grasses and continue to afford good winter 
grazing, I think that in this district at any rate payable winter pastures 
can be established. It must be pointed out, however, that west of Carolina, 
where the climate is less moist, the grasses used by Mr. Hamilton, viz., 
cocksfoot. Chewing’s fescue, Timothy, and rye grass have, as a rule, given 
negative results. 

The soil of this locality, though as a rule poor, is eminently suited to 
conserving moisture during the dry winter months. In many parts it 
consists of a medium stiff, blackish, sandy loam which, owing to the 
presence of the sand, is not badly subject to packing and cracking during 
dry weather. On the contrary, the sand appears to work to the surface 
and there form a mulch of loose soil admirably fitted to check evaporation. 

Naturally there is considerable variation from this class of land, but 
where it does occur it should be particularly suitable for the laying down 
of winter pastures. It would appear also that profitable crops of dry-land 
winter wheat could be raised on the same class of soil, provided it overlays 
a partially impermeable sub-soil and proper cultivation is bestowed upon it 
during the summer months. 

Small dressings of manure would probably be necessary, but further; 
Experiments along these lines are needed and are certainly worth the 
attention of the farmers of this district. 
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Mr. Hamilton has kindly furnished the following particulars of his 
trials and results :—% 

44 Among the obvious advantages of grass sowing in those places 
where it is possible are : (1) The security from poison in the herbage at all 
times of the year ; (2) the ending of the necessity for winter trek ; (3) the 
increased carrying capacity of the farms—there are many places where the 
land is good but where the farmers are afraid to keep sheep owing to its 
bad reputation, sheep having died there at some time ; (4) the abolition of 
burning for feed, a practice which is most detrimental to the land, but 
which under the present circumstances appears inevitable, as in the coarse 
and sour veld about here it is only the very young growth of grass after 
burning that has any fattening capacity ; when over four inches high the 
sheep do not like it and do not thrive on it. 

“My chief success has been with cocksfoot, which I find stands 
admirably, and of which I have an acre now three years old ; it is very good, 
and is an illustration of what can be done with this grass. In different 
situations and under different conditions it has fared differently, but in no 
case has it been winter killed nor lias it died out. 

“ In all I have about 50 acres of sown grasses. In some places 1 sowed 
mixtures, cocksfoot, rye grass, red and white clovers, cow grass, alsike 
and Chewing’s fescue. The rye grass soon disappeared, and the sward is 
poor in consequence, but the paddock is still very useful with the cocks¬ 
foot, fescue, and some of the clovers. 

44 My first sowings were on new land, broken up and sown the same 
autumn, and these were not a success, though they looked promising the 
first season ; the weeds were too strong for them and crowded them out. 
To be successful, the land must be carefully chosen and well worked. 
Cocksfoot grows well on any low-lying well-drained land—better, of course, 
if it gets some seepage from springs above, but this is not necessary. 
Where it grows well, I have found both cow grass and Timothy do well. 
Last year I made 15 tons of English grass hay, of which a portion was 
Timothy 4 feet-high. This grass, however, does better with more moisture 
than cocksfoot, and it is not easy to find much land where it can be grown 
at its best. Cocksfoot grows fairly well for a certain distance up the ridges, 
but at a marked limit it becomes poor and weak and will probably die out. 

“Where cocksfoot finds the land too poor and dry, Chewing’s fescue 
succeeds and makes a very good sward on poor ground. This grass, I 
believe, will be of great benefit to sheep growers, though too short for a 
cattle grass, except on rich lands which will grow better grasses. It kept 
green with me all last winter, and on the 50 acres of sown grasses, com¬ 
prising some which, as I have said, were not successful, and a few turnips, 
1 kept 250 sheep in very good condition. The tips of the cocksfoot turned 
brown late in tne winter, but a green bite could always be had under the 
brown right up to the rainfall. 

“ Chewing’s fescue is a grass that will last indefinitely, I think, but 
of course it has not the feeding value of cocksfoot, rye grass, clovers, etc., 
and for this reason it is not sown in New Zealand, where the better grasses 
thrive. In good lands there it becomes such a mat that it is often difficult 
to break up with the plough, and is then considered a nuisance, but in the 
pumice districts of the North Island and on other poor lands it is sown 
with excellent results—on such soils it forms a short but excellent sheep 
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feed. As it lias kept green with me here all last winter 1 think it promises 
well for this district. 

“ White clover does very well on the low-lying land, and I have found 
both it and cocksfoot growing on the veld below the grass lands, where the 
rain has washed the seeds. 

“ In order to obtain a good and clean sward of grass I recommend the 
seed to be sown on the third ploughing after a crop of winter oats, 
harvested early. Seed to be got in by the end of February. A good 
sowing for this district is 30 lbs. cocksfoot, 2 lbs. white clover, and 3 lbs. 
cow-grass, and in the wetter parts 3 lbs. Timothy may be added. 

“ There are some kinds of land where no results can be expected, and 
chief among these is land which has the coarse, creeping watei grass, un¬ 
fortunately so often found here on some of the best damp lands. 

“ I tried pasjSalum for the first time last year. It came up very well 
and looked promising, but turned quite brown and dead in winter ; in 
spring it came up again strongly. My patch is too small io draw any 
certain conclusion from, and it should be tried in a variety of places before 
we can be sure of its value. 

“ Burnet has done well and kept green late into the winter, ribgrass 
likewise, and I believe these may be made considerable use of on poorish 
land ; the seed is cheap and anything is better than to let the mealie lands 
that are finished with go hack to nothing but weed. 1 would suggest 
using ribgrass and Burnet for such land if it is not suitable for the better 
grasses.” 


No. 9.—BOTANICAL NOTES. 


1.—Angola Grass oh “African Wonder’'" Grass 
(Fanicum spectahite, Noes). 

A correspondent of one of the daily papers has recently quoted a 
glowing account of this grass from the pages of the Queensland 
Agricultural Journal of February last, which has resulted in our receiving 
numerous enquiries for seed. 

This grass is a native of Angola, and is, therefore, a strictly tropical 
species. It withstands a certain amount of drought, but not frost, and 
is therefore unsuited to prevailing conditions in the Transvaal high and 
middle veld. We have grown it at the Botanical Experiment Station, 
Skinner’s Court, arid at the Experiment Farm, Potchefstroom, but the 
results have not been satisfactory owing to our low winter temperature. 

The only parts of the Transvaal where it is likely to succeed are in 
the bushveld at, and below, 2,700 feet altitude. There we already have 
our famous Buffel grass (Panicum hirsutissimum), which is a much better 
grass than the Angola grass is ever likely to he with us. I would advise 
farmers in that part of the country to collect and sow down paddocks 
of Buffel grass before attempting Angola grass, whicli at best is a rank¬ 
growing species, too coarse for hay. 

Seed of Angola grass is offered by certain European firms at Is. fid. 
per bz., wholesale.— J. Bubtt-Davy, Government Agrostologist and 
Botanist 
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2 . —Storage of Baled Lucerne Hay. 

The following statement by Professor A. M. Tea Eyck, of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, is published in the Kansas 
Farmer , and may be of interest to Transvaal growers :— 

An average bale of lucerne itay, sold on the market at Manhattan, 
Kansas, weighs about 85 lbs., the average length of the bale is about 
40 in., making a total volume of a bale about 7 cubic feet. Twenty- 
three and one-lmlf bales will make a ton, figuring 85 lbs. per bale, and 
164-5 cubic feet of space will be required to store these 23y 2 bales, that 
& figuring actual volume ; doubtless we should add 10 per cent, more 
space for room lost between bales in storing, making about 180 cubic feet 
of space required for storing a ton of baled lucerne hay. Ordinarily, 512 
cubic feet is figured as the volume of a ton "of hay in the mow or stack 
soon after stacking, or about the time hay is well settled.* The volume 
of a ton of baled hay is, therefore, equal to about one-third the volume 
of a foil of loose hay in the stack or mow. If the total space in the 
barn holding 25 tons of loose hay could be used # for storing the baled" 
bay, the barn would bold in the neighbourhood of 75 tons of baled bay. 

3.—Possibility of Doubt.inf the Present Yield of Maize. 

It is possible within a few years to double the average production 
of maize per acre in the United States, and to accomplish u without any 
increase in work or expense. It is not to be understood from this state¬ 
ment that it is desirable to double the present maize crop, but that 
u is desirable t.o produce the same yield on a smaller number of acres, 
and with less labour. Jf 60 bushels (a bushel of maize on the ear is 
calculated at 70 JIe?. weight) are raised on one acre instead of on two 
acres, the labour of ploughing, harrowing, planting, cultivating and 
harvesting is greatly reduced. The demand controls the quantity that 
should be grown. To meet demands the producers of the United States 
have, during the ten years previous to 1901, averaged in round numbers 
2,000.000,000 bushels of maize yearly. In producing this amount a little 
more than 82,000,000 acres have yearly been devoted to maize growing. 
The average production per acre has been 24.2 bushels. Very few 
farmers would like to acknowledge that their average production for the 
past ten years has been less than 25 bushels per acre, but from the best 
estimates that have been made the conclusion is unavoidable that half 
of those who grow maize harvest less than 25 bushels per acre. Twice 
this quantity is a fair crop, three times 25 bushels is a good crop, and 
four times 25 bushels per acre are frequently produced. 

The lines of improvement that will most easily and quickly double 
the present production per acre are as follows :—(1) Improvement in the 
quality of seed planted, (2) improvement in the condition of the soil, 
(3) improvement in methods of cultivation.— C. P. Hartley* in TJ.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers 9 Bulletin , 199. 

* * * * 

4 . —Notes on Co-operative Experiments. 

Tbff Grass (Emfrmtw abymmea). 

MidAefbnrg District. —Splendid results, cattle and horses do particu¬ 
larly well when grazed on this grass. Seed from the Department of 
Agriculture, sown on old lands after three crops of maize, soil red and 
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sandy, very poor. Plate 72, from a photo taken 15th February, 1908, shows 
the dairy cattle feeding in a teff grass paddock.— L. Knapman, Manager, 
Witbank Colliery Farm. 

Velvet Bean (Mucuna vtilis). 

Midddbury District .—Grown by L. Knapman, Esq., Manager, Witbank. 
Colliery Farm. Sown November, 1907, photo taken 15th February, 1908 
(Plate 71). Very poor, red sandy soil. In spite of almost unprece¬ 
dented summer drought and a very poor soil, a good crop of beans will be 
harvested. Mr. Knapman proposes to use the beans for winter feed for 
dairy cows. For feeding purposes it is recommended to grind up pods 
and beans together, thus saving the expense of thrashing. The meal so 
obtained may!, then be used as a concentrated feeding stuff in the same 
manner as cotton-seed meal. It is said that cattle, sheep, pigs and 
poultry are all very fond of velvet-bean meal, but that horses apparently 
•do not relish it. 


5.—Experiments on the Springbok Flats. 

The distribution of the rainfall during the past season was particularly 
erratic on the Springbok Hats. In spite of the drought, however, the 
experimental plots have given some useful data which will be of value 
to the farmers of the district. They have demonstrated that in velvet 
beans, pea-nuts, African red-top and teosinte we have four good drought- 
resisting crops suited to that part of the country. Major l)ovl<», D.S.O., 
reports as follows, under date of 28th April :— 

African Red-top. 

Sown 28th January, 1908, produced a fair stand. 

Teosinte. 

Sown 14th December, 1907, germinated well. The stools are 
excellent, and there has been no loss in plants, but the height is not more 
than 3 to 4 feet, owing to the set-back by drought and being on new 
ground. 

Velvet Beans. 

Sown 18th December, 1907. The germination was good, and, in 
spite of the fact that no rain fell for nearly five weeks after, I do not 
think a plant was lost. The crop is now r looking well, though with less 
than 6 inches of rain. 

Pea-nuts. 

Two varieties, the Mammoth Virginian and the Mauritius, were sown 
14th December, 1907. Germination was excellent, and a good growth 
was maintained during the long spell of dry weather. Their drought- 
resisting property was much commented on by all who visited the plots. 
It is only to he expected that the yield will he light, owing to the 
awful drought and the fact that they were grown on new land, which, in 
spite of constant cultivation, packed very hard. ; ^ 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SECTION. 


AN ARMY WORM IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

By F. Thomsen. 

Towards the end of January, 1908, a message was received at this 
office that the Townlands of Krugersdorp were over-run by huge numbers 
of caterpillars. By request I proceeded there at once, and found the 
northern part of the town swarming with a dark green, nearly black cater¬ 
pillar. The streets, gardens, even the houses were covered with crawling 
insects, some crops had been eaten and others were threatened. The 
Municipality was advised as to the steps to be taken, and the destruction 
work was commenced. 

By about the 12th of February the caterpillars disappeared ; they had 
pupated underground. Nobody knew where the caterpillars came from, 
and various explanations were formed. To show how absurd some of these 
explanations were I will quote from an article printed in a daily paper of 
the 4th February, 1908. 


44 CATERPILLAR SCOURGE, 

“ What the Hail Brought Forth. 

“ New Transvaal Pest. 

“ Krugersdorp, Tuesday (Special).—From Paardekraal 
Monument to the old military camp, and along the residential 
ridge known as the district township, it is computed that two 
hundred million caterpillars have settled down to play havoc with 
all the sweet grass in the neighbourhood. The pests are black 
and furry, and about an inch long, and it is a remarkable fact 
that their happy hunting ground is entirely confined to the 
narrow area devastated by the terrific hailstorm of last month. 
Old colonists connect the visitation with the recent fall of hail, 
and they recall instances where plagues of insects have invariably 
followed a phenomenal storm. It is suggested that the stones 
carry some germ, which is launched into life when the melting 
process begins, and the farmers who penetrate deeply into the 
mysteries of the veld trace the periodical visitations of huge 
swarms of butterflies and moths, and even the dreaded tick, 
to the evolution of the germ in the hailstorm and deposited on 
the ground. Venerable Free Staters now resident in the district 
have vivid memories of the frightful storms in the late sixties 
and early seventies when similar caterpillar plagues devastated the 
crops in the conquered territory, and they also recall the interest¬ 
ing fact that when the black insects arrived the locusts dis¬ 
appeared* History is apparently repeating itself this season, for 
up to the present not a single locust has winged its frenzied flight 
in a district which was swept clean by the voracious little pest last 
season. Nature abhors » vacuum, and the void created by the 
absence of the locust is being filled by the comparatively innocuous 
caterpillar.” 
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1 do not believe that anybody would take this explanation seriouslyr 
as bail bringing down “ germs” which develop into caterpillars or even 
ticks is both absurd and impossible. Animal life can only be brought into 
existence by pre-existing lire. Larvae of insects have been known to be 
able to stand freezing in the water they live in, such as some of the 
northern mosquito larvae for instance, and remain dormant during the 
winter months in the ice, but as soon as this melts they revive and develop 
in the natural way. In this case, however, they were present as larvae, 
and did not develop from what the writer of above article calls “germs.” 
I may also state here that the same caterpillar appeared this season, and 
also in the summers of 1907 and 1906 in various other parts of the Trans¬ 
vaal where no hail had fallen ; that they just apeared in Krugersdorp on or 
near the place the hailstorm had passed over is just a coincidence. If 
further proof is necessary it only remains for me to say that Mr. C. W. 
Howard, the Government Entomologist, wrote an article in the Agricultural 
Journal of October, .1906, dealing with the same caterpillar, to which he 
gave the name of 44 Pigweed Caterpillar ” (Caradrina exigua ), it being very 
abundant then about Pretoria, especially on the pigweed or mistbrede 
(A fn aranth us pan iculatus). 


Life-History. 


In spring, after the first rains, a pale brown moth, belonging to the 
family JSloetuidae, or Owlet moths, may be seen flying about the veld. 
These moths are called “ Owlet moths ” because they fly at night, and 
because their rather large eyes glow with a deep phosphorescence as if 
internally on fire. They are easily attracted to the light. The minute 
white eggs are laid in strings as a rule in the leaf sheath of various grasses, 
the thickest tufts being selected. The eggs hatch out in about ten days, 
and the young larvae or caterpillars feed at first in the fold of the leaf, 
growing rapidly, and finally eat the whole leaf. Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, and if not present in large numbers, the caterpillars feed only at 
night or in damp cloudy weather, remaining hidden during sunshiny days. 
In this respect they resemble in habit the closely allied cut-worms. They 
reach full growth in about four weeks, and then proceed into the soil to 
transform into brown shiny pupae. In this condition they remain, 
during summer, for about a month, when the moth appears again. 

The number of generations in South Africa is not yet known, but in 
ail probability there are three. 

In ordinary years these caterpillars appear in such small numbers that 
their presence is hardly noticed, but sometimes if the conditions are favour¬ 
able, that is to say, if the grass is not burned and the eggs are not destroyed, 
or if we have late rains followed by a mild winter, so that the caterpillars 
can And some green -food to carry them through the winter in large 
numbers, allowing them to pupate in the early spring, we find that large 
numbers of these moths make their appearance, and the result is that many 
eggs are laid and huge swarms of caterpillars hatch out. $ 

When this condition is reached the food will soon be eaten up and 
the caterpillars have to move on to find fresh food plants. They travel 
in regular armies, hence the name “ Army Worm ” ; they cross roads, fences, 
and even small pools of water like voetgangers. As a rule only the sweet 
grasses are eaten, but when these are devoured other cereals, mch as maize,: 
wheat, -oats, etc., are attacked. This caterpillar very seldom feeds on 
clover or lucerne. 
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. 1 have recently seen these caterpillars clearing the grasses in a mealie 
field, but not touching the maize, and I have also noticed a large number 
feeding on the grasses round a Kaffir corn field without attempting to 
touch the Kaffir corn. They seem to prefer the grass, and their number 
was not large enough, to enable them to eat up all the grass and thus force 
them to attack the mealies ami Kaffir corn. 

In Krugersdorp it happened as stated above. A large number of 
pupae hibernated under favourable conditions near the town, and just after 
the hailstorm the resulting caterpillar* made their appearance, and finding 
the young grass—which was springing up after the old plants were knocked 
about by the hail—to their taste, they all moved in that direction, congre¬ 
gating in huge masses, so that they had to look for fresh pastures after 
the young grass was cleared. 

In March 1 saw the same caterpillar on the road north of Pretoria in 
large numbers, and the area infested reached from Leeuwkraal right down 
to the Pienaars River. f also had reports from various farms in the Spring¬ 
bok Flats that the caterpillar was there in large numbers, and there was no 
hail in most of these places. 

Description. —The full-grown caterpillar is 114 to 1% inches long, of a 
dark green, nearly black, colour. Head nearly black, with a V shaped 
mark in front. The first segment of the thorax has three whitish stripe- 
on the back, the middle one is very faint, each of these stripes fork out in 
two just before the second segment is reached, these run dose together 
right back to the last segment, the first segment is much darker in colour 
than the others. On each side runs a black velvety stripe, bordered by 
yellow, the spiracles are marked by white spots. Towards the under side, 
which is of a fleshy colour, two lighter stripes, which also begin as one 
stripe on the first segment, border the black middle stripe, thus bringing it 
out more prominently. The caterpillars drop off the food plant when 
disturbed, and remain rolled up for some time. They enter the ground 
to pupate. (Plate 82.) 

The pupa is of a shiny mahogany brown colour, and i> from G-lOths to 
7-10ths of an inch long. Head and wings are of a lighter colour. Two 
spines are formed on the caudal extremity. The pupa rests in a case 
formed of the surrounding ground : after about 30 days the moth emerges. 
The pupae under observation were formed on the 5th of February and 
hatched out on the 20th of the same month. The moth flies at night, as 
mentioned above : the wings expand from 1 inch to 1 3-10ths of an inch ; 
length of body is between 6-10ths to 7-lOtlis* of an inch. 

The general colour of the moth varies a good deal ; dark grey, light 
grey, to even pale brown specimens can be found. On the front wing near 
the centre, and close to the front margin, a small round or oval pale 
achroous spot can be found. Towards the outer margin is another larger, 
irregular shaped (reniform) black spot, bordered by a thin yellowish band 
in the lighter specimens ; this spot often varies from black to light brown. 
Running along the outer margin are a series of dark spots forming a band. 
The hind wings are semi-hyaline and of an opalescent white colour, veins 
tinged with brown ; parallel to the outer margin runs a narrow brown band, 
hind margin bordered with soft, white hairs. The thorax is from darken 
light 'brown in the various specimens. Abdomen dark to light grey, with* 
a darker, spot on the tip, ending in a tuft of brownish hairs, 

'■ 3 ' 
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These moths were identified as Canulrina exujaa and some, as 
Caradrina orbicularis. There is apparently some confusion between 
these species, as both adult forms seem to come from similar larvae. Both 
were reared from the Krugersdorp caterpillars. 


Food Plants .—The principal food plants for this army worm arc the 
sweet grasses, it* those caterpillars appear in moderate numbers, and if the 
sweet grasses are plentiful, no other plants will be attacked. It has been 
noticed in a mealie field near the Springbok Flats that only the sweet 
grass had been attacked ; other plants near by, such as pigweed, beans, or 
even the mealies itself remained untouched. Some farmers and also 
natives seemed rather glad of the presence of this caterpillar ; they said that 
it saved them lots of labour by clearing tlu* grasses growing between the 
mealies and Kaffir corn. When the sweet, grasses, however, fail, the cater¬ 
pillar will eat nearly everything. Lucerne ami clover i found was not 
touched in the breeding cage for more than a day ; the worms remained 
rolled up till some fresh grass was given I hem, when they started at once 
to engorge themselves. 

Mr. Howard gives tlie following plants a^ food plants for this army worm 
in the Transvaal :—Pigweed (Amaranthtut panindadus), tobacco cotton, 
mealies. Uxigonum spec, Limeum viscosum, Cleome monophylla, var. cordalu, 
eucalyptus, grape vine, beet, potato. J can add Kaffir corn, sorghum, wheat, 
oats, barley, manna, cabbages, quince, pears, apple, peach and other fruit 
trees, roses. J also noticed that some of the flowering shrubs and flowers 
were attacked in the gardens. From the Fnited States of America, where 
this army worm is also a serious pest, it has been reported to feed on potatoes, 
pears, apples, beetroot, onions, maize, mallow (Malra borealis ), iambs- 
quarters (Chcnopodinm album), pigweed (Amaranlhas retroflex us), tobacco 
(Nicotiana <jlauea), saltbush (Afriphx), wild sunflower (Cleome */>.), 
plantain, all plants closely related to beets, and many wild weeds and 
grasses. 

Rem hoiks. 

In his article on '’The Pigweed Caterpillar/’ Mr. Howard wrote:— 
“Natural enemies seem to be very abundant ; large numbers of Traehina 
flies were bred from the larvae, and a bacterial disease appeared about 
Pretoria, which carried off fully three-fourths of the larvae. ' This was 
in tlie season lfiOfi-1907. This year, however, the summer oemg dry, no 
report of any bacterial disease was received. Most of the wild birds will 
eat them, and where fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys and guinea-fowls can 
wander about they will help a great deal to finish off the pest. A gentle¬ 
man wrote to me on the lOtli of February from Krugorsdorp as follows 
“1 find that fowls, ducks, turkeys, and wild birds eat them. As to 
animals and natives eating them 1 have no knowledge that they do.” 
When the caterpillars appear in large armies and begin to wander about, 
gardens and fields can be protected either by digging trenches ahead of 
the approaching worms ; the sides must be steep so that they cannot climb 
up again. The caterpillars can either be destroyed by covering them 
up or they can be collected, killed by heat and dried for fowl food, or if 
they have already entered the fields a rope should be pulled across the 
growing o ops ; this causes the caterpillars to drop off. They remain rolled 
up on the ground for some time. The irrigation furrow can then be 
opened up and the worms be drowned or be driven out by the water. 
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Arsenical sprays, as used against voetgangors, arc also very effective. 
Where it does not matter whether the vegetation becomes scorched, a 
solution of 1 It), arsenite of soda, 1 Ik brown sugar or treacle to about lb 
gallons of water is the best to use. Spray this lightly over the grass in 
front of the approaching post. In growing crops or on tender vegetation 
use 1 lb. arsenite of soda to 200 gallons water mixed with about 4 to 5 lbs. 
unslacked (stone) lime, or, if preferred, Paris green can also be used. Mix 
1 lb. Paris green with 200 gallons water, add at least 2 lbs. of unpacked lime. 
Both these last-named spiays should be tested on a few plants, and if 
these are found to suffer, more lime must be added. Spray over the plants 
in a fine mist, and do not drench the vegetation. 

This “ pigweed caterpillar," or, as it can also be called, the “ Transvaal 
army worm," has become a serious post. In wet years bacterial diseases 
can decimate its numbers ; various parasites, wild birds, etc., help also to 
keep the numbers of the individuals down. Should, however, these allies be 
missing, and the season be favourable, dry and warm, this army worm will 
appear in huge masses and do great damage. 

1 would ask all farmers and others interested in the welfare of this 
country to continuously fight this pest whenever it makes its appearance, 
may the numbers be ever so small. By keeping it in check in time serious 
damage might be prevented. This is not a pest, like the voetganger, 
which can be driven out of a field with considerable ease. If the army 
worms have entered a cultivated land of, let us say, mealies, where no 
irrigation is at hand, it would mean continuous labour todceep the worms 
off the plants. Deep cultivation and a careful watch should be kept of 
the grass plots near by. 

Information of the presence of these army worms during the next 
season will be of great interest. All communications should be addressed 
to the (Government Entomologist, Box 4d4. Pretoria. 
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THE DAIRY SECTION. 

t *. 

A SMALL CHEESE DAIRY, 

By It. Pape, Superintendent of Dairying. 


Since the cheese-making industry has been attracting some 
attention of late in the Transvaal some hints as to how to establish 
a small cheese dairy may be welcome. I purposely sketch a very 
small concern in order to meet the needs of the individual farmer who 
wants to start cheese-making on his own farm. The type of cheese 
selected is “sweet-milk.” The process for making tins cheese is 
simpler than that of the eheddar process, and therefore it will be 
easier for the novice to learn thoroughly. 

Those who intend to go on to eheddar cheese-making in future 
should allow more space in their dairies than is sketched in this 
paper. For eheddar cheese-making more machinery is required. 
Then eheddar cheese takes two or three times as long to mature as 
the sweet-milk cheese—therefore the store-room for cheese should be 
two or three times as large. The inner measurements of the rooms 
are 16 feet x 16 feet, which is to be considered a minimum . A larger 
room will not harm the cheese, and will also leave the opportunity 
for the future extension of the business. 

The walls of the cheese dairy should be in natural stone wherever 
obtainable, and as thick as they can be made conveniently. The 
sketch .shows a thickness of 2 feet. (Plate 86, Fig. 1.) 

In this country the main difficulty in cheese-making will be to 
keep the heat out of the building. Refrigeration machinery is too 
expensive for a small concern, hence we must keep our dairy cool by 
means of thick stone walls. The inside of the walls and the floor 
should be well cemented over so as to form a hard, smooth surface, 
easily cleansed, where no dirt can accumulate. 

For a roof the cheapest non-conductor Ls chosen—a good 
roof can be made of thatch covered with corrugated iron. The 
material used for the roof will vary with the district, wherever thatch 
is obtainable,it should be used. If no natural stone is to be had, the 
walls can he made of brick, with two air spaces in the walls, hut 
stone will answer the purpose better. 

The cheese-making room should have five double windows. One 
window opening to the outside, the other to the inside. Between the 
windows fine metal gauze is fitted to prevent insects and animals 
entering* the dairy wdien the windows are open. 

The cheese store-room has five windows, on the south, to prevent 
the sun shining on the cheese. Therefore we leave the eastern and 
western walls of the store-room without windows at all. 

s The shelves are each about 10 feet.9 inches long and 1 foot wide, 
and 1 inch thick at least. Each set of tiers has three supports (see 
^Plate 86, Fig. 2), one at each end and one in the centre. Between each 
two successive shelves is a space of 1 foot. Between the tiers a space 
of about 2 feet is left, being plenty for walking between. 
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When light is not absolutely required the curing or maturing- 
room should be kept as dark as possible by means of blinds. The 
atmosphere is likely to be too dry for a proper curing of the cheese— 
more especially in winter. We may obviate this by nailing strips 
of cloth against the blind walls, and letting the end of the cloth hang 
in pails with water. This will keep the cloth damp and cause a steady 
evaporation of water, which will moisten the atmosphere. In some 
cases it may be necessary to keep water standing all over the floor 
of the curing-room. 

The room will hold 480-520 cheeses, say 500 of the 12 lbs. type. 
This represents the approximate output of a dairy where 50 gallons 
of milk are worked twice daily (together 100 gallons) for two months. 
In this time the cheese is ready for sale, but it will improve by 
keeping longer. In a dairy where less than 100 gallons of milk is 
worked per diem—the curing-rOom will afford space for a 
proportionately longer period. 

* * * * 

The process is very simple, in fact it is based upon the Gouda 
process. The freshly drawn milk is poured through the strainer into* 
the cheese vat. (Plate 80, Fig. 4.) 

The quantity of milk is ascertained by means of the gauge and 
the quantity of rennet to be added calculated. This quantity depends 
on the strength of the rennet. A good rennet-maker will neve* send 
out bottles without putting a prescription for use on the label. So 
much reunet should be taken as to ensure proper curdling within 00 
to 60 minutes. 

Our next care is to take the temperature of the milk. Freshly 
drawn milk should not be very far from 86° Fahrenheit. If the milk 
is colder run hot water into the space between the inner and outer 
cheese vat till 86° is reached; then dilute the quantity of rennet with 
10 to 20 times its volume (at least) of pure cold water, add it to the 
milk and mix well by means of the rennet mixer. (Plate 86, Fig. 3.> 

Next we cover up the cheese vat. For this purpose use a frame¬ 
work covered by cloth, fitting the top of the cheese vat. This 
covering up is required for preventing loss of heat. Further, it will 
prevent dirt from sifting in during curdling. 

Every little while the changes occurring in the milk are noted 
by inserting one finger to see whether the milk still runs from it in 
drops or already begins to thicken. By the time you think the milk 
should be “hard” enough, you lay your dry flat hand on the curd 
and withdraw it gently. No curd or milk should adhere to the hand. 

A further test is to insert the hand vertically, close to the side 
of the vat and move it gently forward. Then the curd should loosen 
easily from the side of the vat, and no strip should adhere. Next 
move the hand gently upwards by wrist action, upon which the curd 
should split with a clean sharp edge. In the cleft some clear serum 
should show. In the beginning we used the curd knives (Plate 87, Fig. 
2) very slowly and gently, cutting alternately lengthways and cross- 
ways. By this time the curd will have ceased to float on top of the 
whey as it did in the beginning. Little cubes of curd are formed 
now which should show sharp edges. During this part of the cutting 
you insert the knife, pull it slowly to the other end of the vat, take it 
but and reinsert it. After some time the curd is firm enough for 




Ki«r. 1. 

A Ifcmhln Iron Cheese Press. 



Plate S7. 


Fi|f. a. 

A Cheese Vat of the smaller si/.o (22 to <>0 gallons). 
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severer cutting. Now do not take the knife out any longer, but 
push it forward and backward through the curd. This part of the 
process must be learned by experience—no description can adequately 
render it. 

# #■ * * 

At the end of the cutting the grain of the curd should be of 
small size; and feel somewhat heavy on the hand, but soft and silky. 
There should be a tinge of colour on the grain, higher than when 
we started cutting. The cutting process is longer or shorter 
according to degree of ripeness of the milk, quantity of rennet* and 
temperature used, but in general it should last from 15 to 30 minutes. 
Now the strainer is inserted and part of the whey drawn off. An 
exact quantity cannot be mentioned, but the practical custom is to 
let the whey run oft* till the top layer of curd is bare. A tablespoonful 
of salt (some makers prefer saltpetre) is dissolved in whey. This 
has a physical effect on the curds, and checks somewhat undesired 
fermentation. 

The curd is carefully stirred with the hands till no clots or 
accumulations are left, after which the scalding is undertaken. Hot 
water is poured between inner and outer cheese vat whilst the curd 
is being continuously stirred. In scalding the temperature which has 
dropped somewhat, usually 1° to 2°, is brought up to 90° Fahrenheit, 
after which all the hot water is drained off. This scalding should 
take at least ten minutes, but a little longer time will not hurt, the 
curds. Now follows the after-stirring, which is continued till the 
curd has reached the desired condition—it should be smooth, and 
silky, elastic, and fairly dry between the teeth. When balled 
together in the hands and slowly broken it must not split smoothly, 
but with a ragged edge, as if it were hanging together, unwilling 
to split. A small wooden board is taken fitting exactly the cheese vat 
—the board being about 6 inches high. By means of this board the 
curd is slowly pushed to the upper half of the cheese vat and when 
the board has compressed the curd in a space a little shorter than half 
the length of the cheese vat it is kej)i steady for a few moments to 
lei the curd pack together well. Then the rest of the whey is drawn 
off. The cake of the curd should be “ springy ” to the touch, if 
compressed slowly but firmly by the hand, it should not break, but 
give, and after the withdrawal of the hand the compressed part 
should quickly rise to the surface again, leaving no indentures. The 
curd vats are filled, if possible, with one lump of curd, just big 
enough for one cheese. (Plate 88, Figs. 3 and 4.) 

Later the vats are “turned,” e.y. f the cheese tipped out of them 
and carefully replaced, upside down this time. Finally a cloth is 
put round the cheese. The cloth is stretched over the opening of the 
curd vat, which is subsequently tipped, the cheese being packed in 
the doth, put back in the vat, the cloth carefully folded and the 
“follower” put on top. 

**«■*... 

The cheese is left under the press (Plate 87, Fig. 1) for about an 
hour, and then “turned, 5 ’ e.g,, taken 'out' of vat :«nd; cloth, turned 
upside down, reclothed and ratted and put back under tha press. 
This turning should be repeated two or three times after an hour’s; 
interval. In the beginning the cheese is pressed with a light weight, 
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which is gradually increased as time goes on. Pressing lasts 24 
hours. After this the cheese is carefully “ unpacked,” the cloth 
taken off, the “ rim,” if any, cut away and replaced in the vat upside 
down. The flat side of the cheese now comes in contact with the 
bottom of the mould, and as this bottom is rounded the flat surface 
will be gradually rounded. Usually this lakes a couple of hours. No 
cheese should be taken from the vat definitely till it is perfect in 
shape. The following process is the brining: — 

A strong salt solution which will float a potato is made, and 
the cheese floats in this for four to five days. Every day it is turned 
upside down and the side floating uppermost is strewn over with large 
grained cheese-salt. The brining tub should be covered with boards 
so as to exclude light and prevent the heating of the brine. After 
brining the cheese is placed in a dark place for a day or two to dry. 
(It will be best to devote a special corner of the curing-room to this 
purpose) and then placed on the shelves in the curing-room. (See 
Plan.) There it is “ turned ” daily and wiped with a damp cloth till 
it is ready for sale. 

About the appliances shown in the illustrations I should like to 
make a few remarks. 

As to the cheese vat, I think the round shape (Plate 87, Fig 0) is 
preferable for the smaller capacities, say 22-fit) gallons, for the larger 
sizes, however, starting at bO gallons the other shape (Plate 88, Fig. 1} 
is better. The very large cheese vats could not be heated by hot 
water—this would take too much time, and they are usually arranged 
for steam connection only. But (lie vats at 70 gallons can be had 
with steam connection, and where a boiler is available tin's method 
is io be preferred as it is much simpler and quicker to heat by steam. 

The American curd knives generally err on the side of having 
file knives too close together. On a width of 7 inches twelve knives 
should be counted. As a rule fourteen to eighteen knives are found 
on 7 inches, and this is too dose—the curd suffers too much in cutting. 

The thermometers (see Plate 8b. Fig. b) are frequently incorrect, 
and a guarantee should bo asked with each thermometer that it was 
correct within one degree. 

The curd vats must be perfectly smooth and even on the inside. 
So much depends on the curd vat for the subsequent shape of the 
cheese that only vats from the very best makers should be used. 
The “ cheesecloth ” offered in this country is much too large in mesh 
—a fine meshed calico serves the purpose much better. 

The important question of cost I have left until the last, and 1 
regret that I cannot mention a definite figure for the cost of the 
building, as this varies so much according to local conditions. I 
have heard estimates varying from £50 to £100. The plant used in 
the cheese-making-room could be purchased for £40 to £50, so that 
a rough estimate would tot up £100 or £150. This of course is a 
minimum, and a modern up-to-date cheese dairy with all the latest 
improvements w'ould cost a good bit more. But I have tried to show 
here that even with a small quantity of milk it would pay to erect 
a cheese dairy. Good drainage is of course indispensable (building 
on a slope). The whey tank should be at some distance outside the 
dairy, and the fresher the whey is fed to the pigs the better. 
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I shall be pleased to furnish further information to any fanner 
who is interested in this subject and desires to erect a small cheese 
dairy. 


THE PASTEURISATION OF SMALL QUANTITIES OF MILK 
AND CHE AM IN BOTTLES. 

By Rorkrt 1\wk, Superintendent of Dairying. 


I have frequently been asked for an apparatus to pasteurise 
small quantities of cream and milk. 

The machines offered for continuous pasteurisation are too large 
in size and too on pensive. Something is wanted simpler in 
construction and lower in price. In the following note I shall 
describe an instrument which lias been successfully used in several 
places. 



A galvanised iron tank is constructed, long and wide enough to 
contain all the bottles of cream or milk to be pasteurised. This tank 
contains a false bottom, as shown in the picture. It will he seen 
that the false bottom creates three different, levels in the tank, 
affording room for three different sizes. Furthermore, tin* false 
bottom is perforated in such a manner that the water in the tank 
can circulate freely. The tank is filled with water till it stands flush 
with the milk or cream iii the bottles. The bottles are not closed, 
but the stoppers are placed loosely on top. No screw stoppers are 
used. Better than stoppers are the cardboard disks used to close the 
bottles and thrown away after use. 

“A” is the steam inlet. The water is heated up slowly till 
about 195° Fahrenheit, and kept at that temperature for some time, 
say ten to fifteen minutes. Then the water is drawn off by means of 
a tap and cold water flows in for cooling. However, a too sudden 
change of temperature may crack the bottles, therefore it is advisable 
to add cold water before all the hot water has run off. Draw off this 
again and then bring in water which is as cold as obtainable. 

If no steam is used the steam inlet is, of course, omitted in the 
construction, and then the tank can be heated by means of a spirit 
or paraffin oil stove. One thing* to remember is that during the 
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process the bottles must not be closed . The stopper or paper disc 
is put loosely on top, and during the heating process some air will 
escape from the bottles. The moment cooling begins, the outer air 
rushes to enter the bottles and in so doing closes them automatically. 
A certain percentage of the bottles are likely to crack during the 
process, this depends entirely on the quality of the glass, the better 
the glass the smaller the breakage. The construction of this 
instrument is so simple that I think any tinsmith should be able to 
make it. The size, naturally, depends entirely upon the number of 
bottles to be pasteurised. The false bottom is loosely fixed in the 
tank so that it can be taken out for cleaning purposes. 
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THE TOBACCO SECTION. 


HOW TO PRODUCE THE BEST BRIGHT TOBACCOS. 

By J. van Lkenhoff, 

Chief of the Division of Tobacco Industry. 

Suitable bright tobaccos in limited quantities are at present being 
produced by some fanners in certain districts, but it generally forms 
a very small proportion of the crop grown. 

The percentage of good bright leaf can be enormously increased 
by— 

{a) Sowing the proper seed. 

( b) Up-to-date methods in the field and choosing suitable soil 
and manuring. 

(c) Flue-curing the tobacco. 

(d ) Roughly sorting the tobacco on the farm. 

( a ) Sowixu the Proper Seed. 

All tobacco seed will not produce a bright tobacco. Special 
varieties and types exist for obtaining bright tobaccos. It lias been 
my endeavour to import the best kinds of bright tobacco seed, to 
acclimatise them and select the finest strains, and also to select seed 
from some of the best yellow tobacco producing farms in the 
Transvaal. All these different types of seed have been given a trial, 
and the best seed kept for further selections. To farmers who have 
soil suitable for growing bright tobaccos and who wish to go in for 
fine-curing their tobacco <which process is strongly recommended) 
special seed will he issued for this purpose on application to the 
Tobacco Di v is ion. 

It is also advisable to make seed beds in succession, i.e., to sow 
enough seed every week so as to be able to harvest and cure the same 
quantity of leaf once a week. There will then be enough uniform 
ripe tobacco to fill the shed, and, as will be seen from the remarks 
in this article under the head “ Flue-curing/' by this process a more 
regular bright crop of tobacco will result. 

(6) Up-to-date Methods is the Field. 

It would take too long to discuss all these points in this article. 
Tobacco growers are requested to carefully study the tobacco articles 
appearing from time to time in the Agricultural Journal. The 
treatment of yellow tobaccos in the field is practically the same as for 
other tobaccos. 

The following points may however be of interest : — 

Soils and Manuring ,—In the United States of America it has 
been found that the soil best adapted for the production of bright 
tobaccos is a gray, sandy or slaty top-soil with a yellow porous stfb- 
soiL 
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In tlie Transvaal, in the Rustenburg region (north of the 
Magaliesberg), some parts of the Pretoria arid Waterberg districts, 
and in the south-east of Petersburg, gravelly porous and light sandy 
soils are often found, and these soils, it is believed, are more or less 
suitable for the production of bright tobaccos. Some turf soils 
already produce yellow tobaccos, probably on account of their richness 
in lime, but the manufacturer prefers bright tobaccos grown on light 
gravelly and sandy soils, as the turf soils appear to produce a bad 
burning leaf. 

On these poor open and sandy soils it is often difficult to maintain 
a sufficient supply of moisture necessary for the growth of the plants 
in the field, and therefore it must not be forgotten that these soils 
can be made the better able to retain moisture by green manuring 
and by the application of stable manure. If stable manure is at hand 
it is very desirable to make compost of it in advance. For bright 
tobaccos, if stable manure is to be applied, this must be done a season 
before planting the tobacco. 

Many of the Transvaal soils need liming, and lime should be 
applied not only to provide plant food in itself but chiefly because 
it makes available any plant food that may be stored in the soil. 
Consequently, if lime is used it should be applied at least some weeks 
before transplanting. Lime is also necessary for the colour of the 
leaf. Soils poor in lime will not produce yellow tobacco. 

Although Transvaal soils are, as a rule, not deficient in potash, 
yet potash will often work wonders in improving the burning 
qualifies of the tobacco. 

Potash should be used only in the form of sulphate, carbonate or 
nitrate of potash. Muriate of potash, which contains chlorine, should 
not be used, as it causes the tobacco to burn badly. Wood ashes 
contain potash in an available form, and are therefore also to be 
recommended. 

For light and bright tobaccos nitrogenous manures should be 
used only in moderation. They have a marked effect in the production 
of nicotine, and make the leaf heavy and coarse, which should be 
avoided in this kind of tobacco. These manures also decrease the 
burning power. 

Manuring all depends upon the composition of the soil, and 1 
should strongly advise every tobaeeo planter to study the quality of 
his soil, and to take advantage of the Chemical Division of this 
Department by sending in a sample of soil taken in accordance with 
the printed instructions, which may be bad on application. Careful 
attention should be paid to any advice given. 

In the near future I propose to publish a more detailed article 
on the manuring of tobacco soils. 

Preparation of Land and of Seed Beds .—This should be done, 
more or less, in accordance with the principles laid down in an article 
on tobacco which appeared in the Agricultural Journal, No. 23 
(April, 1908), 

Transplanting .—Plants when transplanted from the seed lied to 
the field should l>e set out in rows, the distance between rows being 
. 3 feet, so that cultivation between the rows is possible. 
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The most suitable distance between plants cannot be definitely 
laid down, as this varies considerably according to the texture of the 
soil. However, it can be safely accepted that the distance should be, 
say, 18 inches or 2 feet between the plants. If white rust is to be 
feared, the distance could be increased to 3 feet, making it. 3 feet 
between rows and 3 feet between plants. However, if possible, the 
tobacco should be planted more thickly, for closer planting produces 
a lighter texture and colour of leaf, and so increases the value of the 
leaf. 


/ nsects and Fun uu* Pi teases .—Every tobacco grower should 
possess a spray pump. As a preventive for insect pests and fungus 
diseases, the tobacco should be sprayed with paris green and bordeaux 
mixture, as described in Leaflet No. 1, published by this Division. 

('ultivati on.hi* soil must be kept mellow, moist, and 
absolutely free from weeds: sometimes the weeds begin growing under 
the roots of the tobacco, where they cannot be destroyed by the 
cultivator. In this case hoeing must be resorted to, and this should 
be done as soon as the woods appear. A perfect mulch should be kept 
on the surface all the time, never allowing it to become hard or 
crushed. By maintaining such a mulch, moisture is retained in the 
soil, consequently during a normal season practically no irrigation, or 
very little, is required. 

The number of cultivations required after transplanting will 
depend a good deal on the season and conditions. ft is impossible 
to stale just how often one should cultivate; usually once a week 
is not too often. The land should be cultivated just as soon as 
possible after every shower of rain. The cultivator shouldjiave many 
teeth in preference to a few large ones. 

When then* is excess of rain on soils of heavy texture O’.c., 
turf-soils), cultivation should not be applied too frequently, for working 
the soils under these conditions tends to iuerea.se its plasticity and 
tenacious elm racier, resulting in hard clods. 

Thorough cultivation is a most important matter, and 1 am afraid 
the majority of Transvaal farmers do not realise this. They appear 
to be under the impression that all that is necessary is to keep (he 
field free from weeds, and although this must be done, yet the 
retention of the moisture in the soil is even of greater importance. 

The soil must be worked a little round the plant at each 
cultivation. The ridges thus formed will be effective in keeping 
surface water from standing around the plant during excessive rains. 
They also assist the quick growth of the plant through nitrification, 
which causes quicker growth, and consequently a lighter leaf us 
produced, besides giving the plants greater power of resistance to 
severe winds. 

Topping .—Plants should be topped low, e.g. % as soon as there 
are indications of the bud appearing. The bud must be nipped out 
with the thumb and forefinger. 

Suckcring, —After topping suckers will appear, and these must 
be nipped out every five or six days. 

Harvesting ,—When yellow spots begin to appear on the leaves, 
this is a sign of ripeness. When, in the middle of the day, on bending 
the leaf the rib cracks, the tobacco is ripe, and should be harvested. 
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II there is any doubt as to when the tobacco crop should be harvested, 
remember that it is always better to harvest a crop of bright tobacco 
too ripe rather than too green. Harvesting, either by picking the 
leaves separately or by cutting the plaut, should never be started 
before the night dews have passed away, and not within twenty hours 
after rain has fallen. 

When it is intended to flue-cure the crop, it is better to “ prime,” 
i.e., to harvest the tobacco leaf by leaf, so as to ensure every leaf being 
fully ripe. Bottom, middle and top leaves should be kept separate in the 
shed, and afterwards they should be baled separately, for by so doing 
the viiluo of the tobacco will bo greatly increased. The leaves arc 
carried in baskets from the field to the shed, where they are tied on 
sticks (in exactly the same wax as the cigar wrapper leal* is harvested 
at the Tobacco JExpeiiment Station, Pretoria). 

If the whole plant is to be harvested, which of course is much 
cheaper as regards labour, the leaves are not in the same uniform stage 
of ripeness as is the case when harvested leaf by leaf. The best time 
for harvesting the whole plant is when the middle leaves are fully ripe 
and the top leaves are showing the first indications of ripeness. 

Twm persons should work together when harvesting by the plant 
system, one, possessing a pair of shears (specially made for tobacco 
plant cutting, and obtainable in Pretoria), should cut off the plant 
near the ground, while the other person takes the plant and lays it 
carefully on the ground so as not to break the leaves. 

The plants can then be strung on to laths provided for the purpose 
and carried into the shed if it be close ui hand. 

The best method of stringing the plants on to the laths is by 
splitting the stalk of the plant and running the lath through the same. 
For this work we have on our experiment stations a wooden iripod 
in which a lath is fixed, and on to the latter, at one end, u steel spike 
is fixed to split the stalk of the tobacco plant (see Plate .No. 84). 
The tripod in question can be easily and cheaply constructed, and may 
be seen at our tobacco stations in liustenburg and Barberton and 
Pretoria. On a lath 4 feet long 10 plants can be hung. By this 
means, and also with the aid of a tobacco wagon, there is no fear of 
the leaves being damaged. If the shed is some distance away the 
laths should be placed on a specially constructed wagon (see Plate 
No. 83). In this way breaking of leaves and darkening of colour 
through sweating is avoided, as always takes place. To carry 
tobacco in the old style is by loading the tobacco on a wagon like 
cabbages. 


( r ) FnrK-crHiNo the Tomcco. 

The flue-curing of yellow’ tobaccos is practised in certain State# 
in the Fnited States of America, notably North Carolina and 
Virginia, and more recently in some parts of fiurope and also in 
South Africa. The percentage of bright leaf in an air-cured crop i$ 
generally very small, and the right colouring will always be very 
uncertain. In addition the manufacturers state that the air-cured 
tobaccos is not so sweet as the flue-cxired, 

The principle of flue-curing tobacco is to start a slight femett- 
fation in the leaf first through a gentle heat until the tobacco yellows, 
Alter yellowing the temperature is raised so as to dry put the 0P, 
me time fixing the colour. , 4 





"atr s.J. A A ew Type of Tobacco Wagon. 
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■'Consequently flue-curing sheds are necessary for curing bright 
tobaccos, ami as the latter are in great demand by the local and 
oversea dealers and manufacturers, we must do our utmost to increase 
“the production of this type. 

On our Tobacco Experiment Station at Itustenburg a flue-curing 
shed has been erected, and although the measurements of this shed are 
24 feet x 24 feet x 24 feet, it may serve as a model for flue-curing* 
sheds which the farmers may wish to erect. This shed is of the 
American pattern. For South Africa a smaller shed lias been found 
move suitable. 1 would advise any farmers contemplating the 
erection of a flue-curing shed to construct it on the following measure¬ 
ments:—16 feet x lb feet x 20 feet high. 

The advantages to be derived from a small flue-curing shed of 
16 feet x 10 feet x 20 feet high are the following: — 

(1) For a shed of these dimensions only one flue is necessary. 

(2) There will thereby be a great saving in fuel for obtaining the 
necessary temperature inside the shed. 

(3) A small shed can be more easily and quickly filled and 
emptied. 

Jn the Transvaal, tin? winter months—when there is not much 
other work U> he done on a tobacco farm otherwise than preparing the 
tobacco seed beds and fields—is a good time for erecting tobacco 
buildings and for carrying out any necessary repairs to existing 
buildings. 

Plans and specifications of such a shed are therefore given at the 
end of this article. It is probable that bricks would be the best 
building material to use in South Africa, but in the bushveld the 
sheds could be constructed of logs in the same way as is done in the 
United States, where timber is plentiful. 

Filling the Sited .—When filling the shed with tobacco the top 
tiers should first be filled, and then the lower tiers in succession until 
tin* sited is full. It is a good plan to allow the plants to hang 
between the rows immediately underneath, not allowing them to 
touch. 

All preparations must be made beforehand so that there is no 
delay in filling the sited, for this must be quickly done to ensure all 
the tobacco receiving exactly the same treatment, and the curing can 
start at once, ft is a very bad plan to partly fill the shed and leave 
it overnight and continue filling next morning as this will result in 
discolouration. If some of the tobacco leaves are wilted whilst others 
are still fresh it is impossible to obtain a uniform bright colour. 

A shed of the dimensions given in the specification in this article 
will hold four tiers of four rooms each. In each room 22 laths or 
stalks can be hung, say 8 inches apart, with about ten plants on each 
lath, the shed thus holding about 3,500 plants, and as the whole 
process of curing takes only five or six days, the shed can be refilled 
every week. Tin's means that about 500 pounds of cured leaf can 
be obtained in one week, according to the kind of tobacco grown. 
It should take about four or five hours to fill the shed, and the door 
and all ventilators must then be tightly closed. 

Regulating the Fire .—The fire must then be made in the furnace 
at the beginning* The best fuel to use rs dry wood, of which a good 
quantity must be at hand so that the temperature is not interfered 
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with on account of the tire going 1 low. For the higher temperatures 
green wood can he used. In districts where coal is cheaply obtainable 
this can also be used ; it gives, if well fed, an even temperature. 

Inside the shed, not too far from the door, a thermometer must 
be placed, or, better still, it should be placed in such a position 
behind a douhle-paned window that it can be seen from outside the 
shod to avoid opening the door. (Kee Plate 85.) 

A slow lire having been started, the temperature in the shed must 
he slowly raised to about 90° Fain*. If a large fire is made up at 
first, it will spoil the tobacco. 

Yellow ivy ,—Unco reached, the temperature of 90° must be 
maintained until the tobacco yellows. The leaves take on an average 
18 hours to yellow. If after that time the leaf has not commenced 
to change colour, the best plan is to supply some air moisture in the 
shed by throwing water over the floor and on the flues, thereby 
creating a supply of steam. 

It must be remembered that in the process of yellowing for all 
tobaccos a certain amount of humidity is necessary. If the leaf is 
cured in a current of hot and dry air the water is quickly lost and 
the colour remains green on account of Ihe action within the cells, 
and chlorophyl (green colouring matter) is not so completely 
destroyed as is the case when the leaf is allowed (o dit* oft' slowly. 
(See ‘‘Tobacco Notes” in Agricultural Journal No. IT, pp. Ill and 

If, as sometimes happens, alter ^4 hours the leaf does not yellow, 
then in all probability the desired colour will not be obtained, and 
the idea of producing this kind of tobacco should be abandoned. In 
this ease what had better be done is to place the tobacco in an air- 
curing* shed and let it dry in tin*, usual way. 

If, however, the leaf is ripe, and has been normally grown on a 
sandy soil, no difficulty will he found in Hue-curing it, but if the 
plants have had a very slow growth and have become thick and 
coarse, it is often very difficult to obtain the bright colour. 

Great care should therefore he bestowed on the culture of the 
tobacco in the field in order to obtain quidc s/mu'in// anti uniformly 
de re toyed plants. 

If, on the other hand, the leaves should colour too rapidly and 
moisture appears on the leaf, ventilation is required and the door 
of the shed and the ventilators should be thrown open. 

The nature of the processes which take place in the curing of 
tobacco have* not as yet been definitely determined, but generally 
speaking the leaves lose about 80 per cent, of, what may he termed, 
their green weight, and a modification of the chlorophyl and other 
compounds present in the green leaf takes place. This results in a 
change of colour from green to yellow. 

The principles of flue-curing and air-curing are practically the 
same in this respect, that care must he exercised to avoid admitting 
to the leaf excessive ventilation too soon before the leaf has obtained 
the desired colour (in this case lemon yellow) otherwise there is great 
danger that the tobacco wdll remain green.* 

, * I have been Jinked by several farmers why their tobacco kept the green colour, arid the 

above explanation may be of use to them. Unripe tobacco, even with the lnjst treatment in 
the curing shed, retains its green colour. There are varieties which change their colour more 
easily than others, for instance, we have yellow curing varieties and dark ones, etc. 
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Fixing the Valour. —When the leaf attains a greenish yellow 
colour, the temperature must he slowly increased, care being taken to 
ventilate the shed to provide ail exit for the moisture. If the 
temperature is too low and there is humidity in the shed there is a 
danger of “ sponge, M c./y., the development of ugly porous brown 
patches on the leaves, which causes enormous decrease in value. To 
avoid this danger ventilation and slow increase of temperature is 
necessary. When the door and ventilators have again been elosed 
the temperature must be gradually increased to 100° Fahr. and this 
temperature maintained for about six hours, then raised at the rate 
of 2° per hour to 110°, and the latter temperature maintained 
for about three hours, then gradually raised at the rate of about 
:> i° per hour up to about 120°. At this stage the leaf should he dry 
but the midrib is still moist, but in ease the leaf is not dry the same 
temperature should be maintained until it is. The shed should then 
again be ventilated to allow the air moisture to escape, and after 
closing the shed tightly again the temperature to be raised at the 
rate of 5° an hour to 140° Fahr. The midrib should by this time? 
have dried out, and the stalk itself must now be cured. 

For this the temperature must again be raised, at the rate of 
about 0° per hour, to about 175° „Fallj\, great care being taken to 
*ee that the temperature is never allowed to exceed 17o°, as with 
excessive heat in the last stage there is a danger of cooking or 
burning the tobacco. The temperature of 176° to be maintained until 
the stalk is thoroughly dry, which takes about eight hours. The 
door and ventilators must then be opened to allow the tobacco to 
cool off.' 

(4real care must be taken not to increase the temperature too 
rapidly after the required colour has been obtained, otherwise the 
lent* will change to a reddish colour. The temperature must be under 
absolute control, and not allowed to rise and drop. 

In .Rhodesia, where Hue-curing experiments have been carried 
on during tin* past four years, some practical experience in this 
direction has resulted, and the following passages are taken from an 
article on the subject published in the Rhodesian .1 f/rieult ural 
Journal some time since with regard to the danger of sponging and 
blotching: — 

“ As the heat increases the tobacco sweats (is covered with beads 
of moisture), and the result, is that the novice again increases the heat 
in an attempt to carry off this moisture; the tobacco sweats still more, 
then heat is again increased until a point is readied where the surface 
of the leaf is cooked and it begins to 4 blotch.' The term 4 blotching 
is used to describe the smooth, hard reddish-brown spots that appear 
on the leaf as the result of high temperatures. When the leaf blotches 
the beginner is frightened, and rapidly reduces his temperature, with 
the result that the warm leaf still sweats and sponging becomes general 
throughout the barn. 

“ The correct practice is to keep the leaf sweating, but to so 
regulate the temperature and ventilation that the moisture is carried 
off the leaf as rapidly as it appears, and at the same time to limit the 

* It must not be forgotten that, the temperatures (firm above are approximate and only to 
he considered as a guide. Every planter must find out for himself the bed tempo rata rex with 
retpird to his farm, crops, and general conditions. 
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ventilation sufficiently to prevent the surface cells of the leaf from 
being dried out faster than they can draw moisture from the interior 
of the leaf. If these surface cells become dry at this stage the 
moisture cannot escape rapidly through them, but remains in the leaf, 
and at the slightly higher temperature to follow results in blotching. 
The leaf must sweat, but cannot do so in a very dry air, but if at the 
same time the air is over humid, oxidisation is rapid, and the leaf 
sponges. To state in another way, sponging is the result of moisture 
on the surface of the warm leaf; blotching is caused by failure of the 
moisture to 4 escape and the cooking of that portion of the leaf by high 
temperatures, and is often induced by the drying out of the epidermis 
of the leaf at any of the previous temperatures. Sponging is prevented 
by ventilation and by the slow increase of temperatures; blotching is 
prevented by the same means, but in sponging the greater the 
ventilation the less the danger; in blotching, the greater the drying 
due to ventilation the greater the danger. To prevent both it is 
necessary to strike a happy mean, which is not difficult when all the 
leaf in the barn is of the same ripeness. 

Talcinft the Tobacco Down .—After the fire has been taken out and 
the furnaces have become quite cool, the doors and ventilators are 
closed, and steam must be supplied in the shed to make the leaf again 
pliable so as to avoid breaking the*leaf when taking the tobacco down, 
taking cart*, of course, not to supply too much moisture, which might 
provoke mould or might darken the leaf. This steam can be obtained 
from a small boiler,* which I strongly recommend every tobacco 
planter to purchase, so that he can take down his tobacco in the 
curing shed at any time he may wish to do so, thereby becoming 
independent of the very dry atmosphere existing in the Transvaal, 
which often renders it impossible to touch tobacco hanging in the 
shed for weeks or months together. 

(d) Roughly Sorting the Tobacco on the Farm. 

When the tobacco in the shed lias been taken down the leaves 
should be stripped off the stalks, and the bottom, middle and top leaves 
kept separate. This tobacco can then be stored in small heaps before 
being sorted and packed. But if there is sufficient labour available 
the soiling and packing could be done right away. 

To sort and pack tobacco well, and more especially bright 
tobaccos, one must possess a room which, first of ail, admits the 
necessary light, but not direct from the sun’s rays, so that the 
different colours can the better be distinguished; secondly, this room 
must be practically air-tight, so that the air moisture in it is 
independent of the dry atmospheric conditions. Lastly, but not least, 
it must be supplied with steam in case the tobacco is found to be 
insufficiently pliable for the work of sorting and packing. 

In this article will be found a plan of an approved packing room. 
It is built against one of the walls of the shed. In the room is a 
box, supplied vrith steam by means of a perforated pipe, from the 
same boiler supplying steam to the shed. Above the pipe the tobacco 

* This boiler can also be used for providing moisture in the air-curing shed when necessary 
for instance, once every 24 hours during the first stage of air-curing so as to obtain good 
colour according to the principles explained in my previous articles. In other countries a 
boiler is often brought into use for sterilising the*seed beds. ?>., to kill the germs existing 
in the soil so as to prevent certain diseases. 
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is hung on laths or sticks, the leaves not being allowed to touch the 
pipe; the lid of the box can be closed and the steam allowed to spread 
through the. box. This box can also be used for damping the laths tilled 
with tobacco just coming from the shed, so that the leaves will more 
easily strip off, and also afterwards before packing in bales when the 
tobacco has been made into hands. 

After the lid of the box has been closed for a few seconds and 
the tobacco taken out the leaf will become moist and pliable, but as 
soon as it has cooled off it will again become brittle and dry, so that 
this work must be necessarily hurried, ('are must be taken that the 
tobacco is not moist when cooled off when packing, otherwise there is 
danger of darkening the leaf. 

A table is placed in tlie room on which the leaf can be sorted 
both as regards the length of the leaves and the colour, and if the 
tobacco is properly sorted the manufacturer will naturally pay higher 
prices than he will give for unclassified leaves. 


SrKciFic.mox—F u’k-uvrino Shed. 

See I*late 85. 

The inside dimensions of the building are;—16 feet x 16 feet x 20 
feet high. The foundation can be made of stones, concrete or hard 
blue bricks in cement, 2 feet wide, and top of foundation about 
6 inches or more above the highest point of the ground. 

The walls to be built of raw or burnt bricks, 14 inches thick. 
The mortar can be lime and sand, or red dagga. In casi* the walls 
are built with raw bricks and red dagga, the outside will have to be 
plastered with lime mortar. The arches above windows and doors to 
be three rings high, and if wider than 3 feet to have cambei bars 
Hoop iron to be built in to secure the roof timber to the brickwork. 

The floors in the building, if required, can be made ot hard 
bricks in sand. 

The roof timber to be as follows:—Joists, struts, wallplates, 
posts, rafters, etc., 41 inches x 11 inches; purlins 2 inches x 3 inches; 
ridge 1 foot x 9 inches; the whole covered with galvanised corrugated 
iron No. 24 and 18 inches ridgings, facias 1 inch x 6 inches. The 
principals to be well bolted and spiked together. Gutters and down- 
pipes to be used if required, but these are not essential if the iron laps 
far enough over the walls. 

The door, 3 feet x 7 feet of deal or flooring-boards and turning 
outside, hung to a frame out of 3 inches x 41 inches, or 3 inches x 6 
inches. In the gables two ventilation frames so constructed that it 
will be possible for a man standing outside the building to open and 
close such ventilators. 

At the bottom of the walls also three ventilators are needed as 
plan indicates. 

The door in the sorting-house to be constructed in the same way 
as the door in the barn, and the windows to be made or stock windows 
to be used. 

The framework in the barn must be made according to the plan 
attached. 

In the barn an iron pipe 12 inches or 15 inches wide has to be laid 
about 4 inches from the floor, starting in the fireplace and ending 
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irt the same wall and brought up about 8 feet high along the outside 
wall. This pipe to be well secured with iron ties on to the wall. 

An iron slide to be made as shown in the plan. 

In the outside wall a small window to be made to give view of 
a thermometer to be hung so that the temperature of the shed can hr- 
seen from tin* outside*. 

In the sorting-room a table will be constructed for sorting 
tobacco. 

A box for moistening tobacco by means of steam from a small 
boiler will also be made in this room. 

All woodwork should be painted with carbolinium. 


NOTES ON TRANSVAAL TOBACCO RESTS. 

Rv'C. \Y. Howard. LEA., E.E.S., Oovernniein Entomologist. 


In ihr Transvaal very little attention ha> been given to inserts which 
attack tobacco. It seems advisable, however, to place what information 
we have at the disposal of tobacco growers in the hope that it will result 
in I lie increase of our knowledge of these in.-sects. 

The tobacco plant in tin* Transvaal does not .-com iu ha\r as large 
u number of serious j1s i> tin* case in many other rountrh>. There 
are only three which wo need consider as at all serioii.-. The cui-wona is 
the first to appear early in the spring, soon after the plants are set out, 
but fortunately we do not have it with us every year. The split-worm 
ap]tears not only in growing plants, hut in the seed beds also. Its damage 
may be very great. I have seen lields of tobacco in the Transvaal w I tore 
fully thirty per cent, of the plants were ruined by this insect. The 
A 7 nmitotlt\ which attacks the roots, and which is commonly called pnli- 
worm or rd-irorm , also does an immense amount of damage. The areas 
where ii is common, however, are No hik'd, and it is not spread, over 
the whole conn try. 

The cut-worm, split-worm and gall-worm are common pests of other 
plants than tobacco, and remedial measures must also be used in connection 
with these plants if success is to follow any efforts to keep them in check. 
The gall-worm attacks a large number of field and garden crops, but more 
especially tomatoes and potatoes, besides tobacco. The split-worm is also 
a serious enemy of potatoes, while the cut-worm will destroy almost anv 
crop. (Plate 81.) 

The Split-Worm, Phthorimaea opemtUela (Zeller). 

This is an European insect which has spread over many parts of the 
world. It is now found iu America. Australia. New Zealand and Northern. 
Africa, as well as in South Africa. Its principal food plant seems to be 
potatoes, and it is undoubtedly with potatoes that it lias spread from its 
original home. * 
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In potatoes tlie worms eat through and through the tubers, which 
eventually they completely destroy if left long enough. The greater part 
of the injury is done to stored potatoes, which have become infested 


Fit/. 1. To)>a<v<> S|>lii-\V«*rni. 
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before storing, and in which the insects continue to develop. Borins 
may also he found in steins and leaves of growing potatoes. With tobacco 
the injury is of two sorts. When the worm enters the stem of a growing 
tobacco plant, it cats out the interior and causes a gall like swelling at, 
or just below, the crown. The leaves remain small find stunted, and the 
plant never shoots up into a vigorous and healthy form. Frequently, 
such a distorted plant makes an attempt to overcome the injury by sending 
up two or three side shoots. At other times tin* caterpillar enters the 
leaf of the tobacco plant instead of the stem. In such a case it cats out 
irregular areas in the tissues between the two surfaces of the leaf, also 
causing swellings and distortions wherever this mine approaches a. large 
vein. This habit of mining out the leaves has given it the name of 
•‘tobacco split-worm” or “leaf minor.” 

The moth which produces the worm is a small greyish creature of 
about % of an inch in length. The eggs are laid by the moth upon 
the leaves and stems of the tobacco and potato plants. (Fig. 1.) In 
the case of the latter, however, it will also lay its eggs upon growing 
tubers exposed above the surface of the soil, or upon the tubers at the 
time when they are exposed whilst digging, or after they have been placed 
in storage. The caterpillars, when full grown, are of a pale yellowish 
colour, and may reach io half an inch in length. If disturbed, the cater¬ 
pillars may leave the plant and form a burrow elsewhere. It is also 
known that they will leave a place of their own accord and crawl about 
until they find another suitable place to begin work again. 

Advantage may be taken of this habit of the larva issuing from 
its burrow and wandering about the plant to make use of the arsenical 
spray. Paris green is perhaps the most convenient form in which to 
apply this spray, but, in spraying potatoes, if any of the fungus diseases 
or blights are present the Paris green can be profitably combined with 
Bordeaux mixture. All infested plants in the field should be dug up and 
destroyed to prevent the increase of the insects present, as there are 
at least two generations each year, and probably three or four in our 
v winner 'districts. . , 
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The split-worm also attacks the young plants in the seed beds, and 
great care should be taken to see that the seed beds are covered to 
prevent the access of the moths to the plants. 

If potatoes are grown near the tobacco held, or on the same farm, 
these precautionary measures must not end with the tobacco, but must 
be extended to the potatoes, as there is little doubt but that the 
infection of tobacco Helds may originate from the potatoes. 

Only potatoes free of the pest should be planted. After planting, 
care should be taken that the soil is kept loose and tubers all well 
covered. If the tubers are exposed, moths will oviposit on them. If 
the worms are very abundant it might pay to pull out and destroy 
badly infested plants, at the same time employing the Paris green 
spray on those remaining. 

The greatest good can be done, however, by giving attention to 
preventive measures. At the time of digging, all wormy potatoes 
should be rejected and destroyed, and the remainder should not be 
allowed to remain exposed any longer than possible. If it is impossible 
to place tin* potatoes under cover before nightfall, they should be at 
least bagged and stacked, covering over the whole with a buck sail. 
Unless the sail is placed over the stack, the moths will gain access to 
the potatoes and lay their eggs upon thorn. After entering the store¬ 
room every precaution must be taken to prevent the am*s of moths 
If the room is not perfectly tight, moths will certainly find a place of 
entrance. If an open place is employed, the bags should be carefully 
covered with a buck sail. Tf moths are already present in the store¬ 
room, it should be fumigated or moths killed in some other wav. Only 
sound potatoes dionld be ldanted. 


Gall- Worms {UeUrodmi radidienfa ). 

This: pest is of even a more serious nature than the split-worm. 
Owing to the minute size oi the creature, the ease with which it is 
transported, and the large number of plants which it attacks, it is very 
difficult to combat. Extensive experiments are being carried out by 
this office to ascertain the easiest and cheapest, methods of controlling 
it, and a full report will soon be issued. 

It would take too much space to enumerate the food-plants of this 
worm, but in the Transvaal it is potatoes, tomatoes and tobacco which 
are mostly attacked. On potatoes the presence is shown by knotty 
growths or rounded pea-like swellings on the roots, or by the pimply 
appearance of the tubers. On tomatoes and tobacco its presence i< 
shown bv the knotty growth on the roots and the presence of the 
rounded galls on the'fine rootlets. The plants affected become stunted, 
and in the end may shrivel up and die. 

The gall-worm is a very small, elongate spindle-shaped creature, 
so small as to.be seen only with a good lens. It belongs to a group of 
creatures known as Nematodes, and is related to the vinegar eel and 
acme of the worms which are parasitic in the alimentary canal of man 
and the domestic animals. When the female gall-worm reaches maturity, 
she aseitmes a spherical shape, so swollen is she with eggs. It is this 
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female form which easues the pimply appearance of potatoes and the 
gall?* upon the tobacco roots. if a gall is split open, the female can 
easily be seen inside, like a very tiny pearl. Undoubtedly the gall- 
worms live in many of our wild veld plants, especially those related to 
potatoes and tomatoes. Fields may also become infested from planting 
infected potatoes. 

When a iield becomes infested no more tobacco should be planted 
upon it for some seasons. Many suggestions have been made whereby 
the land might be cleaned by using various commercial fertilizers or 
certain chemicals, but undoubtedly the best plan is to starve out the 
pest by allowing the held to remain fallow for one or two years. During 
this time it should be kept perfectly clean of all weeds and other plants, 
otherwise the worms will find some in which to feed and multiply. 
There are two alternatives to this. To plant the field with a crop which 
the eel-worms will not attack, or to plant a crop—such as potatoes—of 
which they are fond, and as soon as they are full of worms to dig thorn 
up and destroy by burning, it is impossible to say at the present time 
what crops it would be profitable to plant which will not be attacked. 

By far the safest plan is to allow the field to lit' fallow, planting 
the tobacco in a new place. In the course of two years the worms will 
be starved out, and the original field can be used again. 

Great care should be exercised in preparing the seed beds so that 
only clean 3ml healthy plants will be available for planting. Unless 
soil positively known to be free from gall-worms is available for seed 
beds, it should be sterilized by baking before planting the seed. In 
America the soil is burned. In order to accomplish thi* burning, the 
soil is first laid with poles in order to keep the burning wood off the 
soil and admit the air. Upon these poles the wood is piled and the 
fire started on the leeward side, so that the progress may not be too 
rapid. A slow fire will convert all the moisture in the surface soil to 
steam, and thus kill any living creatures. The fire is continued long 
enough to convert all the moisture in the first three or four inches of 
soil to steam. The use of steam instead of fire has been tried for the 
preparation of the seed bed, and has proved very satisfactory. The 
steam does not destroy the combustible portions of flic soil, while it 
destroys all seeds and insects. 


The Cut-Worms (Noduiclae). 

These are the earliest pests to be noted after the plants have been 
set out. The worms are large, fat, greasy looking caterpillars of a dark 
greyish or brownish colour, and measure from one to two inches in 
length. They spend the day concealed in the soil near the plant, 
emerging during the night to do their work. When disturbed they 
curl upon themselves, covering the head with the tail. (Fig. 2.) 

These worms cut ofE the plant at its base, either just above or below 
the surface of the soil, or when the plant is very small they may 
devour it entirely. If cut-worms are suspected of being present in a 
tobacco field, it should be cleared of them before the plants are planted 
out. This can be done as follows :— 

Cut some green forage, lucerne or other green plants, dip them in 
a solution of Paris green; say, a couple of spoonfuls to a bucket of water. 
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This forage can then be spread about the field at intervals and in little 
hunches. If no other food is present the cut-worms will come to this 
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bait, eat it, and perish. The bait should he put out just before night¬ 
fall, and all animals should be kept away. 

The beat factor in keeping down cut-worms is to plough the field 
in early winter so as to kill the worms which are spending the winter 
in little cells in the soil, if the land lies fallow all the winter, there 
will be no food for the worms to eat when emerging early in spring, 
and no plants upon which moths may lay their eggs. Clean culture 
during the summer, keeping the land free of all weeds, also helps to* 
drive the worms to richer pastures. 

In other countries suggestions have been made, such as making 
paper or metal cylinders about each plant when it is first set out, 
pressing the cylinder into the soil, and thus preventing the approach 
of the worms. Such a method is, however, expensive and cumbersome, 
and it is letter to rely on the early winter ploughing and poisoned bait. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that cut-worms attack many other 
crops besides tobacco, and remedial methods must not be confined to 
this one crop if success in combating it is hoped for. 

* * * * 

This Bud-Work (H el wikis armiger). 

This is another insect of almost universal distribution, and which 
attacks a number of crops, such as cotton, maize, and tomatoes. .In the 
Transvaal we have noticed its presence in tobacco on only a few occasions, 
and then it did not seem to be doing any serious injury. (Fig. 3.) 

The caterpillars are rather large, nearly two inches in length, and 
usually of a light or dark green colour, with darker longitudinal stripes. 
Early in the season these caterpillars may eat into ihe tender buds, thus 
destroying many leaves ; indeed a caterpillar may often entirely consume 
the bud. Later in the season it may bore into the seed pods, destroying 
their contents. 




The pupa spends the winter in the soil, and may be easily destroyed 
by the early winter ploughing recommended for the last-mentioned insect. 
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The lands must also be kept free from all weeds which the caterpillars eat, 
and it is well not to have mealie lands, tomatoes and Cape gooseberries 
near to the tobacco lauds. Hand picking may suffice in small lands, while 
in larger ones a Paris green spray will destroy the caterpillars. 

The Pigweed Caterpillar {Canulriua exigna). 

This is still another cosmopolitan insect, which, in South Africa, after 
a dry season often appears as an army worm. During the past summer 
after the long continued drought, this worm appeared in hordes in many 
parts of the Transvaal and hiatal, moving along like swarms of voetgangers, 
eating off all grass and many crops before them as they moved. In 1906 
during a period of drought it also appeared, not as an army worm at that 
time, but as a bad pest of cotton, tobacco, potatoes, beets, gum trees, and 
vines. Its favourite food-plant at that time seemed to be the wild pig¬ 
weed or mist-brede (Amaranthus paniculatus) which grows so profusely 
about old kraals. For this reason it was christened the Pigweed Caterpillar. 
(Pig. 4.) 



Fig. 4.—Pigweed , r . : 
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The injury by this caterpillar to tobacco consists in defoliating the 
plant- For their destruction a spray of Paris green is effective. The 
caterpillars may reach a length of one and a half inches or more, and vary 
in colour from a slaty grey to a dark green, with a lighter band down each 
side. 


Horn-Worms or Hawk Moth Caterpillars ( Sphingidae ). 

in most tobacco countries members of this group attack tobacco, often 
becoming a serious pest. So far we have never found them on Transvaal 
tobacco, but as we have many species here, it; will be a wonder if some of 
them do not develop a taste for tobacco. The worms are very large 
caterpillars, often reaching a length of four or five inches, and the thick¬ 
ness of one’s finger. Their colour varies, some being a sober brown or 
green and others of a very light colour. The name Horn-Worm is given 
to this creature because of a long horn on the rear end, which, by the way, 
is quite harmless. The adult moths are seen just at sundown hovering 
over flowers, from which they suck the nectar. Their flight i* very rapid, 
and the wings move so rapidly as to he almost invisible, emitting a loud 
humming sound as they hang suspended over a flower. 

* * * * 

Aphis or Greek Fly (Aphidae). 

These small lice-like insects, which are often present in such numbers 
on the underside of the leaves of tobacco plants, may cause considerable 
injury. The aphids are sucking insects and deprive the plant of large 
quantities of its sap, thus hindering its growth and frequently causing the 
leaves to turn yellow and wither. 

They are most numerous during the seasons of small rainfall. Heavy 
rains wash off and destroy so many of them that their injury is not notice¬ 
able. But as they reproduce so rapidly it takes only a short time for the 
plant to become covered again, and the grower must resort to a spray of 
soap or paraffin emulsion to keep them in check. These sprayings must be 
repeated as often as the aphids become abundant. 

»> * -a 

Green Bug (Nezara Viridula). 

This large, flat, triangular green bug is well known to farmers in 
the Transvaal. It is present nearly everywhere, but seldom does much 
injury to crops. Its food habits are varied, attacking nearly every sort of 
plant and tree, and even such as castor oil. Although often present on 
tobacco in rather large numbers, it is hardly necessary to take it into con¬ 
sideration when discussing the insect pests of tobacco. If it is so abundant 
as to become a source of danger, hand picking should be sufficient to check 
it. Clean culture and allowing the lands to lie fallow and free of all plants, 
weeds, and rubbish over winter are also measures which should be adopted. 

# ifr * * 

CuRCULio Beetles (Peritdus ornatns and Strophosomus sp.) r 

These two email beetles, the first of which is of a light brownish grey 
eoteur^ writh several short white streaks on its wing covers, while the second 
is; oi: a light yolloAVish Hrcrwn with indistinct darker stripes, often 
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attack tobacco, eating away portions of the leaves. We know nothing of 
the life histories of these l>eetles 7 except that they frequently also attack 
cotton and several wild plants. Paris green or hand picking are the inost 
practical measures to adopt for their suppression if they become numerous. 


HOW TO MAKE THE SPRAYS RECOMMENDED, 

1. Paris green may be applied jn either of two ways :— 

(a) The liquid spray, or (h) Dry. 

In making the spray the Paris green is mixed in the proportions of 
1 lb. to 150 to 200 gallons of water, to which should be added 2 lbs. or 
3 lbs. of freshly slacked stone lime. As the Paris green is insoluble in 
water, the mixture must be frequently stirred to ensure an even distribu¬ 
tion. To apply dry, the Paris green should be mixed with flour or 
air-slacked lime, in the proportion of 1 lb. of Paris green to 10 lbs. 
or 20 lbs. of the lime or flour. The lime should be carefully sifted 
through a fine sieve before mixing to ensure its not being coarser 
than the Paris green. The application can be made by placing the 
mixture in a coarse canvas bag, and sending a boy with one of 
these in each hand, or suspended from a rod over his shoulder, up and 
down the rows of tobacco. A slight jar will cause the contents to sift 
through the bags and over the plants. By using the two bags two rows of 
plants can be done at one time, and thus hasten tire work. 

Some people prefer to use a machine which is devised so as to throw' 
the Paris green evenly in a fine mist over the plants. 

Paraffin Emulsion. 

The Paraffin Emulsion is made up as follows :— 

Hard soap, 1*4 lbs. 

Paraffin, 4 gallons. 

Water, 2 gallons. 

Cut the soap into small pieces and boil until dissolved in water. Add 
the boiling solution to the paraffin and at once churn the mixture and 
keep it violently agitated for ten minutes ; five minutes will suffice if a 
small hand pump is used to pump the liquid quickly backwards and 
forwards. When it can be done without danger of the oil taking fire, it is 
well to heat the oil beforehand or keep the mixture over the heat while it 
is being agitated. A uniform milky emulsion is thus produced, which 
becomes semi-solid on cooling. 

When properly made the solution will keep for a long time. It should 
be diluted with from nine to fifteen parts of water, depending upon the 
tenderness of the plants to be sprayed. The water and the emulsion must 
be thoroughly mixed. Soft water should be used both in preparing the 
emulsion and in diluting it. 

Soap Spray. 

Soap, 1 lb. 

Water, 2 gallons. 

Blue-mottled, sunlight or soft soap may W used in preparing the 
ipray. The soap should be cut up fine and dissolved -in'.-boiling water*,. 
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USEFUL FACTS AND FIGURES FOR FARMERS* 


DKY SALTING BACON AND SIDES. 

For hogs weighing not over 125or 1)50 11 m. each, intended for dry curing, 
one bushel fine suit, two pounds brown sugar, and one pound saltpeter will 
suffice for each SOU lbs. pork before the meat is cut out ; but if the meat 
is large and thick, or weighs from 150 to 200 lbs. per carcass, from a gallon 
to a peck more of salt and a little more of both the other articles should be 
taken. Neither the sugar nor the saltpeter is absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of the meat, ami they are often omitted. But both are preserva¬ 
tives ; the sugar improves lint flavour of the bacon, and the saltpeter gives 
it greater firmness and a finer colour if used sparingly. Bacon should not 
be so sweet as to suggest the “ sugar cure/’ and saltpeter, used too freely, 
hardens the tissues of the meat, and renders it less palatable, The quantity 
of salt mentioned is enough for the first salting. A little more new salt, is 
added at the. second salting and used together with the old salt that has not 
been absorbed. If sugar and saltpetre are used, first apply about a tea- 
>poonful of pulverised saltpeter on the flesh side of the hams and shoulders, 
and then, taking a little sugar in the hand, apply it lightly to the flesh 
surface of all the pieces. A tablespoonful is enough for any one piece. 

If. the meat at the time of salting is moist and yielding to the touch, 
rubbing the skin side with the gloved hand, or the “sow’s ear/’ as is 
sometimes insisted on, is unnecessary ; the meat will take salt readily 
enough without this extra labour. But if the meat is rigid, and the weather 
very cold, or if the pieces are large and thick, rubbing the skiu side to make 
it yielding and mobt causes the salt to penetrate to the centre of the moat 
and bone. On the flesh side it is only necessary to sprinkle the salt over 
all the surface. Care must be taken to get some salt into every depression 
and into the hock mid of all joints. An experienced meat-sal ter goes over 
the pieces with great expedition. Taking a handful of the salt lie applies 
it dexterously by a gliding motion of the hand to all the surface, and does 
not forget the hock end of the bones where the feet have been eui off. 
Only dry salt is used in this method of curing. The meat is never put 
into brine or “ pickle.” nor is any water added to the salt to render it more 
moi#L—(“Home Pork Making.”—A. \V. Fulton.) 


A HOME-MADE TAB PAL LIN. 

A rain-proof tarpaulin may be made in the following simple manner:— 
When your canvas is put together, take two parts of Stockholm (not 
coal) tar, and one part of ncatsfoot oil. Do not use linseed oil or you will 
harden the canvas. Heat the oil by itself- to boiling point, then add the 
tar and stir well. Apply with a wad of oakum or soft rag. A brush is not 
?o good. Rub the mixture well in. Xt will take some time to dry, but the 
tarpaulin will be soft, limp, and rain-proof .—(Queensland Agricultural 
Journal *)'. ' * 
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CHOKJNG CATTLE. ; .,V'\ 

Every cattle raiser should have on hand a piece of stiff rubber hose 
about four feet long for use as a probang when cattle get choked. When¬ 
ever any food, sticks in a cow s throat a piece of lard about the size of a 
hen's egg should be introduced. The warmth of the throat will melt the 
lard and lubricate the throat and often enable the cow to get rid of her 
difficulty, if this fails a clevis—or anything made for the purpose—may 
be inserted in the cow's mouth in order to'keep her teeth apart. The 
hand and arm are then greased and shoved down her throat to remove the 
obstacle, it this is unsuccessful, the probang* may be put into the throat 
and the obstacle pushed down to the stomach. This will usually be 
successful. A wilted turnip is one of the worst things to stick in a cow> 
throat. The probang is about the only remedy. A broomstick or other 
stiff article if used for this purpose is likely to perforate the gullet and 
kill the cow. Soap and milk poured down the throat will sometimes give 
relief. More than a pint should never he used.—Profitable Dairying/'— 
C. L. Peck.) 


HINGING A BI LL. 

It is preferable to ring a hull when he is a yearling, a* it i> easy t< 
hold him at this time with a common halter. Do not cut a round piece 
out of the nasal septum, or burn a hole through it. as that would 
probably injure the sense of feeling in the nose, besides being cruel. 
Use a common trocar and canula for punching the hob? and holding it 
in shape for the ring. Jt. is difficult to insert the ring after punching 
the hole without the use of the canula, as the holes through the cartilage 
and skin in the nose are not opposite. A copper ring, hinged in the 
centre, with a screw to hold it together after insertion, is commonly 
used, it makes little difference what time of year is soleded, except 
that any operation is better performed in cool weather, when, there is no 
danger of irritation by flies. Nose-ringing a bull lias no effect whatever 
upon his disposition, its sole purpose being to furnish a means foT 
handling him with ease and safety.— (Th<> Rural Xpw Yorlvr.) 


TICKS ON DOGS. 

Valuable dogs are often killed owing to the attacks of scrub (not 
cattle) ticks. If the ticks are promptly removed, a dog will usually 
recover, but if they are not detected the animal rarely survives. In the 
ease of woolly-haired dogs the insects are difficult to find, in which case 
the dog may Tie sheared and the ticks removed. They should not be 
forcibly pulied off, as the mandibles are invariably left in the amihaJV 
skin, and the mischief goes on. Insects breathe through their bodies, 
/hence, if the pores are closed by the application of oil, turpentine, of 
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kerosene, the tick dies, and may be extracted entirely. If the ticks 
cannot be found, the following dressing will be of some service;-— 

Soft soap, 4 oz.; kerosene, 1 teacupful ; water, 1 quart. Boil the 
soap and water together until the soap is dissolved. When cool, add the 
kerosene, and agitate the mixture thoroughly for five minutes with a 
rod. Wash the dog all over with some of this mixture. (live internally 
3 to 10 gr. of iodide of potassium in 2 tablespoonfuls of water. — (Queens* 
land Agricultural Journal.) 


RING-WO KM IN CATTLE. 

Ring-worm in young cattle can be cured by thoroughly cleaning the 
parts with tar soap and warm water, and then painting all affected parts 
with & saturated solution of iodine. May need a number of applications. 
—(“ Minnesota Farmers’ Institute Annual.”) 


PROBLEMS IN DAIRYING. 

I. —To find the quantity of milk required to make 1 lb. of butter. If 
12,000 gallons produce <5.114 lbs. of butter, how much milk is required to 
make 1 lb. of butter ? 

1st.—5.114 : 1 : : 12,000 ; ,r = 2.3 gallons. 

2nd.—4,263 : 1 : : 9.000 : .r = 2.1 ' „ 

II. —Given 50 gallons of milk at a temperature of 80 deg. Fahr. If 10 
gallons are taken out, what temperature must this be heated to in order 
to bring the whole body of milk up to 84 deg. F. 

Multiply the number of gallons by the difference in temperature, divide 
by the numher of gallons taken out. and add the answer to the first 
temperature. Thus 

50 X 4 

—- -j- SO = loO deg. F. 

10 


SOUR SILAGE. 

Sour silage hap* a pale green colour, and diouid have a pleasant vinous 
aroma, With a slightlj acid flavour. Dainmen favour this sort for milk 
production. (1) The crop requires to he cut when full of succulence, often 
when just a little immature. (2) It must be carted and siloed directly after 
cutting. (3) Silo must be filled rapidly and thoroughly tramped all over, 
(4) The temperature should be kept at from 90 deg. Fahr. to 120 deg. 
Fahr *; but the lower temperature is most m favour. To keep in the 
region of the nineties, quick filling and trampling must be resorted to, 
whilst above, from 100 deg. Fahr. to 120 deg. Fahr., the filling may proceed» 
each day. To lower temperature when filling, mas^ must be consolidated 
by teampliug, and then add more silage. If full, and the temperature i$ 
rising, Jay down some bagging, and put on a layer of earth or handy weigh¬ 
ing material, allowing it to remain. 

« 4 
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SWEET SILAGE. 

In appearance, sweet silage should be of a nut to dark brown colour, 
and have a rich fruity, somewhat alcoholic aroma. (1) The crop must 
be eut when succulent; (2) the process of filling must go on gradually, 
so as to allow the temperature to rise ; (3) the temperature may rise 
from 120 deg. Fahr. to 150 deg. Fahr.; (4) best results are obtained at 
temperatures ranging from 180 deg. F. to 140 deg. F. It is often 
necessary to fill on alternate days, or else to arrange for the crop to 
lie for a few hours, or overnight in the field, before carting it in. Sweet 
silage may be made from wilted maize or sorghums which have gone 
beyond the ugual succulent period, but as the temperatures usually run 
high it is necessary to apply pressure. In a sectional view of a stack the 
lower layers are of a pale-green colour, and may be classed as “ sour.” 
This is accounted for by the exclusion of the air, due to the weight 
of stuff above. The silage gets darker in colour as the temperature rises 
in the higher layer*. At 160 deg. Fahr. it becomes almost black or 
“mow” burnt, and then deteriorates in quality.—(“The Dairying 
Industry."—G. 8. Thomson.) 


AMOUNT OF SILAGE PET? DAY. 

A cubic foot of silage properly compressed runs from 35 ]).». to 
40 lbs. in weight, and sometimes over; thus a ton will occupy some 
50 cubic feed. If a cow has access to other feed, a cubic foot per day 
will suffice, but when silage only is reckoned upon to supply the bulk 
so necessary for ruminant animals, 50 lbs. are required. 


RECIPES FOIi JdMHWASHES. 

I.—20 lbs. lime (unslaked), 3 lbs. common salt, */i lb. alum. Slake 
the lime with, boiling water until the consistency of the wash is similar 
to rich milk. To increase its antiseptic properties, add J /» pint of crude 
carbolic to each bucketful (if wash. 

* * * * 

II-—To half a bucket of lime, add two handfuls of common salt and 
two handfuls of tallow, or, better still, soft soap, at the rate of 2 lbs. 
to 30 gallons of wash. Slake slowly, stirring all the time. 

This quantity will make two bucketfuls of wash. Very adhesive 
and unaffected by rain. 

***** 

■ , ' ■ III.—Slake lime with wafer, and add sufficient skim milk to, bring 
it to the thickness of rich milk. To each gallon add 1 oz. of salt and 
2 qzs. of brown sugar, dissolved in water. 

Before applying these washes to wooden, metal, or stone structures, 
.mqaii. the surfaces of foreign matter, thus increasing the benefits of the 
should also be taken to bring all crevices under the 
influences of the antiseptics. 
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HOW THE SEED OF DODDER MAY BE DETECTED. 

Detection of the presence in commercial seed of dodder, irrespective 
of its kind, demands first consideration, because its presence justifies refusal 
to purchase such seed. A magnifying glass is necessary, as it would enable 
one to readily distinguish any kind of dodder seed from clover, lucerne, or 
flax seed. Dodder seeds are, as a rule, about the same size as red clover 
seeds, including the smallest and largest seeds. The surface is finely 
roughened and dull, and the general form varies from nearly spherical to 
strongly flattened and oval or nearly circular. The colour is grey, yellowish 
brown or reddish brown, depending largely on the kind. In contrast, 
clover and alfalfa seeds are smooth, often witli a slight luster. Their 
triangular, oval or kidney form aids in distinguishing them from the seeds 
of dodder. 

in # * »Jt 

The use of a sieve with which a considerable quantity of the seed, if 
in bulk, or all of a sample can be sifted affords the most practical mean* of 
detecting the presence of dodder. The sieve should he such that only the 
smallest or medium sized crop seeds will pass its mesh. The smaller 
dodder seeds, such as those of flax dodder, clover dodder, and small-seeded 
lucerne dodder, will readily he concentrated to smaller bulk by this means. 
The large-seeded kinds will be represented by their small seeds. Care 
should be taken to sift only a small quantity of seed at a time. 

As a final resort in case of doubt, examination of the structure of the 
dodder seed shows it to contain a slender thread-like embryo coiled within 
the endosperm, which becomes gelatinous when wet. If a few dodder 
seeds are boiled in water for a time the embryo emerges from tlie ruptured 
seed coat, often becoming separated from it as a slender coiled object.— 
( u P.S. Department of Agriculture. Farmers' Bulletin No. dOb/*) 
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EXTRACTS FROM EXCHANGES. 


ADVANTAGES OF GOAT-KEEPING. 
{The Journal of the Board of Agriculture.) 


Although goat* have long been kept in this? countr). it is only of 
recent years that 44 the poor man’s cow " has begun to receive public recog¬ 
nition m Great Britain. Goats are now exhibited in some numbers at the 
Dairy Show and at many of the County Agricultural Shows. By the intro¬ 
duction of foreign blood not onij the size and comeliness but the milking 
powers of the nannies have been increased. People who have never met 
with any goats other than the ehanee-bred aboriginals of the United King¬ 
dom have no notion of the appearance or value of a good goat, but in 
Switzerland, France, Germany and Scandinavia, the value of the goat as a 
milk producer has been developed to a remarkable degree. 

An advantage offered by the goat as a milk-producer lies in her small 
size and accommodating wavs m the matter of food. Another point m 
the goat's favour is the quality of her milk, sometimes nearly twice as rich 
as cow’s milk. A third argument for goat’s milk is that the hardy animal 
which yields it, though not immune to tuberculosis, is seldom attacked by 
this disease. GoatV milk is particularly serviceable in the case of infants, 
for whom doctors are increasingly recommending it. The belief that 
goat’s milk has “ a taste ” is founded on acquaintance with milk which has 
been kept in dirty vessels, or is old, or is the product of a goat w r hich has 
had access to ivv, garlic, or some other strong-scented food. TTnwatered 
goat’s milk tastes richer and sweeter than cow’s, and unprejudiced people 
who have the choice generally prefer it. 

* * * * 

Yield of Milk .—The maximum yield is not usually obtained at the first 
kidding. Many common goats do not give two quarts (4 pints) of milk 
daily, but unless food t an be obtained cheaply no goa* should bo kept which 
gives less than this quantity at kidding. Such an anima l costs as much to 
keep as a better one. “ Two quarts at least, dropping gradually after a few 
i ninths,” is the formula for the goat-buyer who has much food to buy. 

Price of Goats .—Goats yielding less than two quarts at kidding and 
occasionally goats giving more can be picked up at low prices. Among the 
goats brought over from Ireland animals may sometimes be found which 
are excellent value. Ordinarily, the price of goats is about 41 a quart up 
to two quarts. Above that yield the rate rises. No owner of a gallon 
1.10 lbs.) goat would sell it for less than 410. A five-pint goat would be 
cheap at £2 10s., and is seldom obtainable at that price. Owing to the 
increasing interest in goat-keeping, good goats are advertised for sale, and 
prices have risen ; but in many rural districts serviceable goats can be got 
for sums within the small holder’s reach. The Rev. E. P. Boys-Snnth 
observes: “A goat which will give 600 lb. of milk, say It lb. daily, during 
tgn months, does fairly well in the wav of profit. Of course she fiS give 
m»ch more daily during her second, third, and fourth months than in her 
' eighth, ninth and tenthj probably she will give fire times as much. Rut 
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it is not too much to look for 800 lb. instead of 600 lb., and exceptional 
goats will range up to 1,200 lb. or more, though the upper limit is very 
exceptional* Assuming a goat of no particular breeding, which yields 
700 lb., its worth may be put at about £3 to £6, according as it is to be sold 
just after kidding, or just before going dry. But in point of fact one may 
meet with such a goat at any price between 15s. and £15.” 

Breeds .—A higher price is asked for a pure-bred goat than for an 
animal of uncertain ancestry. The foreign blood introduced into England 
is chiefly Swiss and Nubian. The advantage derived from the blood of 
foreign ^oats is two-fold. In the first place, particularly in the case of 
Swiss animals, they have been bred for generations for milking capacity. 
The other advantage is that they usually breed more freely than our native 
animals. It is the nature of the goat to breed once a year, in the spring. 
With foreign blood, or an infusion of foreign blood, it is possible to breed 
at other times than the spring. An authority has expressed the opinion 
that ** any one could have milk all the year round with three Anglo- 
Nubians.” 

Many of the best goats in England are called Anglo-Nubian. The 
most generally esteemed among the Swiss varieties is the Toggenburg, 
There is now a large number of Anglo-Toggenburgs, Anglo-Toggenburg- 
Nubians, and Anglo-Toggenburg-Anglo-Nubians in the United Kingdom. 
Alpine and Saanen are two commended varieties. It is doubtful if there 
is any “ best breed.” As in the case of the development of laying powers 
in hens, milking powers may be increased in most breeds by systematic 
breeding from good milkers, mated to the progeny of good milkers, with 
due attention to stamina and the avoidance of in-breeding. 


PERSIMMON. 
(The Field.) 


The death of the King's great horse Persimmon is a severe 
Joss to the turf, from a stud point of view, as, with only fifteen 
years on his shoulders, he must have been of incalculable benefit to 
.racing for well on to a dozen years more. The accident which happened 
to the horse r^uite recently was apparently of greater moment than the 
outside' world" itaigined, though the fact that his engagements were 
•cancelled, or transferred to his equally famous brother, Florizel II., 
following the occurrence, may go far to indicate that recovery was 
not hopeless. Persimmon was foaled in 1893, two 

i fears after Florizel IL, and four years prior to Diamond Jubilee, the 
atter of whom was expatriated to the Argentine two months ago for 
30,000 guineas. Persimmon^ racing career was *on a par with what was 
to follow as a sire* When a two-year-old he began by winning the 
Coventry Stakes at Ascot, whilst at Goodwood he confirmed the Ascot 
tom in the IKchttiond- Stakes. Later on, though, the Royal colours on 
were relegated to third place in the Middle Park Plate, which 
was won by St. Frusquin, followed home by Omladina. In the following 
seaeon it was confidently hoped that Persimmon would see the post for the 
Taw* .Thousand Guineas, but training difficulties stood in the way, and 

the Derby was amply home out, as the- 
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stout soil of St. Simon and Perdito 11. won the King his first Blue 
liiband of the Turf. Amongst the field was St. Frusquin, who was ft 1& 
to 8 favourite, whilst 5 to 1 was obtainable about the eventual winner. 
The finish of the race was, in point of fact, a match between the two, but,, 
after a great struggle. Watts (on Persimmon) got home by a neck from, 
the Guineas’ winner. True it was that T. Loates, on the favourite, 
snapped a stirrup leather within a stride or two of the chair, but the 
jockey was not chary in agreeing that the incident made no difference. 
Jn other words the best horse won. But as interesting, perhaps, as the 
immediate result of the race was the scene of enthusiasm that followed 
when the numbers went up. In all probability there has never been 
such a universal display of exuberant excitement on a racecourse; 
indeed, the welkin rang when the future Sovereign of these realms led' 
his first Derby winner to the weighing-room. 

* * * * 

Persimmon and St. hrusquirt met again in July at Newmarket,, 
when the latter turned the tables on the King’s horse iu the valuable 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes by half a length. At Doncaster, St. Frusquiu 
was an absentee for the St. Legcr, and accordingly Persimmon’s victory 
was the occasion of a second edition of the extraordinary Derby plaudits. 
That same season Persimmon, backed against the field, carried off the 
Jockey Club Stakes at the First October Meeting, which was the closing 
event of his second season. The year following Persimmon won the 
Ascot Gold Cup in a canter, and his last apearance on the turf, the same 
season, was in the Eclipse Slakes, in the field for which there was nothing 
worthy of Id's opposition. In fact, the triumph was a most fitting climax 
to a short and brilliant career on the racecourse, the total of his stakes 
won almost reaching £35,000. At the stud, Persimmon was a complete 
success, the very first to bring sire and produce, fame being Sceptre. The 
following table will show Persimmon’s record ns a sire at the close of last 
season :— 


Year. 

KilCO won. 

.Amount' won. 

1901 

2 

£2,455 

1902 

U) 

36,863 

1903 

26 

24,472 

1904 

21 

10,308 

1905 

25 

16,443 

1906 

31 

21,737 

1907 

2fi 

12.815 


£125,093 


TYPICAL MERINO WOOL AND THE REVERSE. 

(Australasian Wool-Classing.) 

The question is often asked, What is a typical wool ? ” and various 
answers are given, some contending that " Quality," i.e. fineness, is the 
most important point; others make "Density" the main consideration, 
while “Character,” "Elasticity,” "Length and Strength of Stftple,^ 
Colour,” etc., are also advanced as important gnalificationa. However, 

■ wore a correct estimate of what a typical wool really is toadied^, 

;Qie standard from which such wool is judged must be stated . 1 
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For example, a typical wool from a stud-breeder s standpoint should be 
a. wool grown on a sheep, the progeny of which will produce wool of the 
most profitable character. In order to do this the wool in question must 
be of the purest, having the “ character " well and evenly defined. The 
quality of such wool will depend largely on the locality and conditions 
under which it is grown. The same thing applies to its length of staple. 

Thus, moderately fine stud wool need not be of such a great length as 
the robust wool, but in both cases they should be as dense as possible, 
without sacrificing more length or robustness than is needed for the purpose 
for which the sheep on which such wool is grown are kept. The wool 
should also be sound, soft, elastic, bright, with as little wasty tip as 
possible. A good tip acts as a preservative, and is essential. 

On the other hand, from a flock-master's point of view, as has been 
already hinted, a typical wool is a wool which will yield the best possible 
results to the grower. Hence it should be dense and of that quality and 
length of staple suitable to the locality and conditions under which it is 
grown. 

It should be broad-stapled and sound from-root to tip, without any 
excess of yolk. It should be elastic, soft, and kindly to handle, bright, and 
of good ‘‘character/* and exactly suited to the requirements of manu¬ 
facturers who deal in thi* class of wool. 

* * * * 

Faulty Wool. 

.Under this heading many types could be named, but the following, 
being some of the more prominent, will be sufficient to show that there are' 
many kinds of wool which should be avoided as far as possible :— 

Tender Wool. —Weak in staple, with a break in the fibre caused by 
starvation, disease, etc., while the keeping of the wrong type of sheep in 
a given locality has much to do with this result. 

Dingy. —Lacking brightness. 

Discoloured. —Will not scour a pure white, frequently caused by an 
excess of dead yolk. 

Mushy. —Perished, lifeless, commonly due to the hard times under¬ 
gone by the sheep ; kept, in certain localities where the sun evaporates 
the yolk from the fibre. 

Kempy. —Small, straight hairs, white or black, generally caused by 
impurity of breed. 

Moity .—Containing twigs, seeds, etc., over all the fleece. 

Burry ,—Containing a lot of burrs. 

Fribhy .—Applied to fleece wool where locky pieces or second cuts 
get intermixed with the fleece wool during shearing. 

Stained*-^A greeny brownish hue caused by urine. 

Noily .—Wool which causes more than ordinary waste in the process 
of the manufacture of worsted goods. 

Loose and Open ,—Generally due to old age or ewes, with lambs, 
going off ; when the staples do not cling together. 

Stumpy, —A short staple with a broad tip, generally from an old 
sheep, 

Ootted and Matted, —Wool, the fibres of which are matted or felted 
together. More common in deep-grown wools; caused by ill-health, 
starvation, etc,—(Geo. Jeffrey.) 
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DIARY FOR THE GARDEN* 


By Alex. Stikrat, Cert. B.H.S. (Loud.), Superintendent of Parks,. 

Johannesburg. 


August. 

The work of the winter months should now be well in hand and 
everything in readiness for the more important operations to be under¬ 
taken at this time of the year. 

Almost every kind of vegetable may be grown at this period of the 
year, but some sorts need more space and a deeper covering of soil than 
others. In any case crowding should be avoided, and an endeavour made 
to prevent the ground from lying idle by having all crops coming on in 
rotation, and double cropping always, as for example, newly planted 
strawberries may have lettuce, radishes, or turnips for drawing young, 
and any similar light crops which are off in a few weeks, planted between 
the rows. The same may be done between most rows of the Brassica 
tribe. 

Where members of the Brassica family are sown, such varieties as 
cabbage, cauliflower, etc., should be sown in beds and transplanted when 
large enough, and during a suitable period, if possible when the soil is 
nice and moist and the weather dull. Kidney beans may be sown in 
rows 18 to 24 inches apart. You may also sow spinach, celery, parsnips, 
beetroot, turnips, etc. 

In the flower garden considerable activity must take place during 
this month if success is to result. Frost may be experienced during any 
period of this month, and where any seedlings of a tender nature are 
being grown, some covering must be held in readiness to throw over the 
young plants during threatening weather. 

Cuttings may be taken of chrysanthemums; only those sorts really 
worthy of cultivation should be inserted. I should like to be able to 
chronicle the varieties which have proved most successful here, but space 
prevents the enumerating of them. 

All dahlia tubers should now be seen to, and if it is the intention to 
propagate by cuttings, the old roots should be placed in boxes to start 
them into growth. When the cuttings are about 2% to 3 inches in 
height they may be cut from the parent root, and in doing so it is always 
wise to have a portion of the old root or tuber attached to the cutting. 
This ensures the cutting taking root more easily. Place the cuttings in 
some good, sharp sand and leaf mould, setting them in some gentle 
bottom heat, and see that the strong rays of the sun are prevented from 
scorching the young cuttings. Green fly may prove troublesome, but 
if a solution of soap and water be used with care, these pests may be 
kept under. 
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September. 

If not already done, vegetable seeds must now be sown. All kinds 
of vegetables may be sown during this and the following month, planting 
out as direcfed in the preceding notes for August. 

In the flower gardens probably greater attention is required than is 
the case with the culture of culinary plants. Seeds of all annuals may 
be sown, such as celosia, balsams, anterrhinums, lobelia, begonia, gloxinia, 
carnation, zinnias, etc. 

All mixed flower borders should now be thoroughly manured and 
trenched, if this has not already been done ; any superfluous plants which 
proved unsuccessful the previous season should be removed so that the 
ground may be utilised with better stuff this year. 

If the weather is extremely dry, attention must be directed to the 
watering of such plants as roses, newly-planted trees and shrubs, other¬ 
wise serious loss may accrue in respect to plants which are showing 
flower and those not yet having made ample root growth. 

The conservatory should now be thoroughly supervised, the plants 
repotted, and all the wood-work of the stages, benches and roof scrubbed 
with a strong insecticide, such as paraffin, soap, etc., thus killing the 
insect pests which linger in the house during the winter months and 
now become active, if not arrested promptly. When repotting ferns, 
see that all loose soil is removed from the crown of the roots. I have 
repeatedly found slugs to harbour there, and to cause incessant trouble 
when the young shoots are beginning to develop. In potting, see that 
the drainage receives attention first of all, otherwise disaster must 
inevitably follow. The soil should be as open and free as possible, using 
a compost of good fibrous loam, or peat, leaf mould and sharp river 
sand. 

In cases where it is found difficult to obtain good fibrous loam, I 
would suggest that the “ top-spit ” be obtained from any portion of the 
veld having a good layer of fibrous grass roots. This should be cut to a 
thickness of, say, three inches, and stacked in a corner of the garden— 
grassy side downwards—with a layer of good cow manure intervening. 
This will form an excellent potting mixture in about six months’ time. 

Primulas and cinneraria will now be almost finished, and the 
cultivation of such indoor plants as gloxinia, begonia, colons, etc., will 
require attention. See that the young plants are repotted immediately 
they become pot-bound, especially during the early stages of their 
growth. Plenty of air, judicious watering, and the prevention of insect 
pests are the chief points to be considered in order to be successful. 


October. 

The cultivation of vegetables should not prove a difficult under¬ 
taking at this time of the year. Cauliflowers may be helped with a 
liberal supply of liquid manure. Tomatoes, vegetable marrows, etc., 
may be planted out during this month. Lettuce, endive, and salads 
sown for rotatory use. Keep the land well worked between the rows, 
eradicating all weeds, as it often happens that by attention to such little 
details the most successful crops are obtained. 
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The bedding out of flowering plants may now be pushed ahead. 
Boses should receive an occasional inspection. Spray as previously 
instructed for green fly ; such plants are liable to be attacked by grubs, 
which eat the centres out of the young growths. Look out for suckers 
growing from their stocks, and have them removed forthwith. Holly¬ 
hocks which were planted in the latter portion of the previous summer 
will now be showing their flower spikes, and, being exuberant growing, 
will benefit considerably by frequent applications of liquid manure or a, 
top-dressing of good decayed stable manure around the base of the 
plants. Then water frequently. 

Carnations will now be showing their flower stems, and should be 
securely staked. Keep the beds clean, and when showing signs of 
drying give a liberal supply of water. In the Transvaal one of the most 
troublesome insects affecting the carnations is the green fly, especially 
during the dry weather at this time of the year. Spraying or tobacco 
dusting will exterminate them. 

Wire-worms in the soil are also a troublesome nuisance attacking 
the roots, but if these should appear, carrots placed in the soil affords 
an excellent bait for them, and if examined occasionally the worms may 
be easily destroyed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


This column will be devoted to correspondence, and an endeavour made to 
reply to all inquiries upon agricultural topics, or concerning any of the articles 
published from time to time in the “Journal.” 

Correspondents will kindly write on one side of the paper only. No manuscript 
will be returned. 

All letters must be addressed to the Editor of the “Agricultural Journal,” 
Department of Agriculture, Pretoria. 


BROOM (JOHN. 

To the Government Botanist. 

{Sir,—A demand has sprung up in this country for broom ilbre. 
r J Jiis fibre grows well in many parts of the Transvaal. 1 have seen some, 
good samples grown at the Botanical Experiment Station, Pretoria, and. 
1 am surprised that your farmers are not growing it more extensively, 
more especially as there is now a good market for it. it *eems to me 
that if jt were made known through the medium of your Agricultural 
Journal that this is a payable crop—an easy mop with a ready market,-- 
your people would soon take it up. Ji can be grown on any soil that is 
suitable lor mealies or Kallir corn, and 1 am prepared to buy 200 tons 
at a price that will pay the farmer better than mealies. As to the price, 
much will depend on the quality of the iibre, and that, naturally depends 
largely on the amount of intelligence put into the growing of it. 

To make good fibre, it should be ghon plenty of room ; planted in 
rows 3 It. apart, with ilie stalks G to 9 inches apart in the rows ; 
cultivated about, three times during growth, and kept free from weeds 
and grasses. The more cult nation the belter the crop and 1 lie better 
the Iibre, lienee a better price. 

With a seeder, 4 lbs. of seed is ample per acre. One thing absolutely 
necessary is good seed from n reliable seedsman. This can be had for 
about Gd. per lb. in bulk ; probably your local seedsmen would want 
about Us. per 11). What other crop can a man put in for 4s. per acre 
for seed ? 1W varieties for this market are Californian golden and 
Japanese dwarf evergreen. T have sent you up a sample of fibre such 
as I require, and should at all times bo glad to give further information 
to growers. 

Yours, etc., 

E. Ingi.k. 

Warwick Street. Claremont, 

. Cape Colony. 


EAREY MATURING SORTS OF MAIZE. 

Mr. J. Rabie, of Belfast, writes as follows “ We have, had heavy 
losses with the early frost; nearly two-thirds of our mealie crop has 
been destroyed. Have you discovered a mealie which is earlier than 
the ‘ Hickory King,’ and as heavy a yield or.” 
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Answer. — Of the white dent varieties of maize, we have found “ Iowa 
Silver Mine ” and a Champion White Pearl ” to be among the best for 
the high veld. They yield well, and are earlier in maturity than 
“ Hickory King.” 

Of the yellow dents “ Star Learning ” and " Chester County 
Mammoth 99 are excellent sorts. Seed of these can be obtained from 
the Government Experiment Farm, Potchefstroom. 

J. Burtt-Davy, 

Government Botanist . 


1)KY LAND LUCERNE. 

To the Government Botanist. 

Sir,—I have much pleasure reporting llie results of my experiment 
in sowing dry land lucerne. You will be pleased to hear that my venture 
has been most sueeesstul. During the early part of spring 1 ploughed 
and prepared a piece of low-lying land of a vlei nature, in size 4 about 120 
yards long and 40 yards wide. Jiaving worked the ground into a fine 
state of tilth with a Planet Junior cultivator, 1 drew shallow furrows 
two feet apart, regulating the distance with a beam strapped across the 
cultivator, with a hook two feel each way from the centre, using a piece 
of trek chain as a marker, and waited until rain fell. During November 
we had a fair rainfall, and the ground became well saturated with 
moisture. 1 then sowed the lucerne seed (in the furrows) and harrowed 
the whole patch with a tooth harrow. Within four days the plants came 
up, and continued to make a vigorous growth. Nothing more was done 
until the roots w r ere well established and the plants reached a height of 
about six inches ; with the growth of the lucerne the weeds grew 
profusely, particularly between the rows. I then stirred up the ground 
with the cultivator between the rows until all weeds were covered under, 
and had the rows weeded by a native. After this treatment the growth 
of the lucerne was amazing, and early in December I had my first 
cutting. 

After cutting, to keep the soil loose I treated the patch with a 
good sprinkling of stable manure between the rows, working the manure 
well in. with the cultivator, and the result has been most satisfactory. 
Up to the present I have had three cuttings, and I feel assured that if 
rain had fallen last April, instead of the cold weather, a fourth cutting 
would have been reaped before the crop became dormant. 

Next season with the first fall of rain I intend sowing on a much 
larger scale, and I would advise intending lucerne growers on dry land 
not to broadcast, but to sow in rows , and further not to weed out until 
the roots of the plants are well established—the weeds protecting the 
tender lucerne plants from the hot rays of the sun. All attempts at 
breadcasting on dry land bv my neighbours have ended in failure, and 
pone desire to try again. 
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I may mention that 1 sowed my seed by means of a brandy bottle, 
inserting a piece of glass tubing through the cork, and you would be 
surprised at both the result and speed attained. The seed can be 
sprinkled in the furrows to any required thickness. 


Yours, etc., 

Kalkfontein, Marion District. 


W. R. S LATTER. 


A DPI J CAT]OX FOR BRAND. 

To the Registrar of Brands. 

Sir,—We herewith beg to make application for the initials GB to be 
our registered cattle brand, and shall be pleased if you will kindly let us 
have those initials, and if the same are already in use to be given any other 
two-letter brand not yet in use. 

Yours, etc.. 

Colonial Fresh Meat Supply Co. 

Job annesburg. 

Answer. — With ivtVivm.e to your application for the registration of a 
brand consisting of the letters GB, 1 beg to inform you that the Brands 
Ordinance provides for a definite system of brands. Each brand consists 
of three characters, ami forms part of the system. This has been done in 
otrdcr to avoid the alteration of a brand by adding to it one or more 
characters so as to make it represent the brand of another owner. It would 
be impractical to register tho initials of every stock owner, for there arc 
such a large number of people with identical initial letters. To have a 
neat and known brand we cannot, however, depart from the alphabet. The 
alphabet consisting of only twenty-six letters renders this impossible, so 
we are compelled to add something to the letters selected from the alphabet 
that will increase the number of combinations. Now, if one owner selects 
*TG we add to it a numeral and make the brand .TGI. When another owner 
applies for the same two letters we give him JG2, etc. The first of the 
two letters in a brand indicates the magisterial district. For instance, all 
the brands in the Potehefstroom district, commence with the letter P. e.g. 9 
PA1, PA2, etc. In Pretoria every brand commences with A, thus, AA1, 
AA2, etc. 'firis has been done to simplify and reduce the cost of admini¬ 
stration and to facilitate defection when an animal strays from one district 
into another. 

Enclosed please find an application form partly filled up, which, when 
completed, may be handed to the Assistant Resident Magistrate (Civil Divi¬ 
sion), Johannesburg, together with the registration fee of 5s. I should 
advise you to avoid the use of such a complicated letter as B in your brand. 
G makes a very plain brand, and T think JG1 or JIG imprints a very 
neat brand, the characters being plain and open. 

Branding irons may be bad from this office at 12s. Cd. each. 

J. J. Pienaar, 

Registrar of Brands . 
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INFORMATION 1 IE BRANDING. 

To the Registrar of Brands. 

Sir, 1 should like to draw your attention to a tow things, and also to 
a&k your advice. J am very much in favour of the branding system, but 
I have found that the letters are so made that when branding tliev are apt 
to blur, making instead of plain letters one big raw sore. Another tiling *. 
When the branding iron is heated some legs of the letters are so soft that 
as soon as they are pressed they become bent, when it is impossible to make 
a decent plain brand. the result is that you either have a crooked brand 
or one letter goes in deeper than the other, which causes a raw sore. If I 
knew that I could make my own brand lien' l would quilt' willingly pay for 
an iron, together with the registration foe, but l don’t suppose that would 
1)0 allowed. Still another point : May 1 select my own number and the 
placing of it, viz., supposing my initials were either V or T 1 should like 
to have it. placed PJC or PIT. instead of, say. PHC or PCS, a* 1 think the 
first would look neater. 

Yours, etc., 

C. d. Tm:r\issK\\ 

Lapi*<>ntoin, K1 erksdorp. 

Anwrer. — 1 regret to learn that you are not pleased with lln* kind of 
branding iron supplied by this office. Complaints of tlii> kind are very 
lew, whereas a good many letters reach me every month in which farmers 
speak highly of the iron.* supplied from here. Blotchy brands are seldom 
due to the branding iron. Such complicated letters as B and R. of course, 
are dilficult, hut. who*re ordinary cure is exercised few had results will 
occur. The imprinting of a brand certainly miuires a considerable 
amount of skill. Some brawlers, although they have had experience in 
branding, are still lacking in this art. During the last six months 81,000 
animals have been branded under my supervision with branding irons made 
hv the same .firm, and only about 3 per coni, of the brands imprinted 
became undecipherable. This is a reasonable percentage. With one 
branding iron over seven thousand head of cattle were branded, when it 
was as good as new. 

# « * * 

The size of a branding iron depends upon the shape of the characters 
employed. For instance, with a branding iron composed of such plain 
letters as VT1 one could almost under any circumstances imprint a satis¬ 
factory brand, even if it l>e made as small as Ilk inches in height. But 
when we come to the handling of a BR8 branding iron, no matter how large 
the characters are made, an experienced brander is required. 

The most important features in the operation, however, are time and 
heat. I am inclined to think that the branding irons you complain of 
were heated in a forge fire, which in practice lias been found to be most 
dangerous, for a forge usually heats one letter more than another, and often 
heats one part of a letter more than any of its other parts. Thus before 
the cold letters or iho colder parts of a certain letter can make a permanent 
impression on the hide the thoroughly heated parts burn almost through 
the skin. I would always recommend a furnace for heating purposes. An 
empty 10 gallon coal-tar drum makes a very useful furnace. In a furnace 
the heat is uniform, therefore all the characters in the iron obtain an oven 
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heat. Failing such a furnace I would advise a cow-dung fire. Cover the 
iron well. The iron, before it is taken from the fire, should be red hot, 
say about 900° C., and if immediately applied about two seconds will suffice 
to imprint a permanent and satisfactory brand. But if the iron is 
insufficiently hot, and instead of two seconds some six or seven seconds are 
taken to imprint the brand, the inner portions of the closed characters are 
burned, and within six weeks the brand becomes a blotch. 


Owners of registered brands are at liberty to have their brands made 
locally as long as they observe the prescribed patterns. The reason why 
branding irons are made here is to assist owners. 1 do not suppose a brand¬ 
ing iron, consisting of three characters, could be made in Klerksdorp at 
12s. Cd. In legard to the election of a brand I wish to state that any appli¬ 
cant is at liberty to select auy of the combinations standing vacant in the 
books of the Resident Magistrate of the district in which his holding is 
situated. You are (juite correct in saying that the numeral 1 looks much 
neater than the 3. The next best is 7. The brand PTl is still unallotted, 
and 1 should advise you to register it as early as possible. PIT, PCI. and 
PIC are registered. 

.1, J. PlENAAK, 

Registrar of Brands . 


PRESERVING BUTTER. 

Messrs. Fothergil! Bros., of Good Hope Farm, Middclburg. ask for 
a simple method of preserving a small quantity of butter. 

First Method. 

Answer .— For preserving a small quantity of butter, the following 
process will answer :— 

Heat the cream to 80 degrees Centigrade (17(1 degrees Fahrenheit) 
and cool rapidly to under 10 degrees Centigrade. Work the butter 
intermittently, cooling between the workings till it is very dry. Work 
plenty of salt into the butter (5 per cent, after working). Keep it in an 
earthenware pot well glazed on the inside. Pour strong brine into the pot 
till the butter is submerged. Cover with parchment paper. Keep cool 
and dark. 

Second Method. 

Melt the butter. Carefully pour off the clear fat, let it harden 
again and store it. When required again, gently heat the fat till**! 
melts, add 15 per cent, of pure skim milk, shake vigorously, and pour 
out suddenly into iced water. The second method makes the fat last 
longer, but, in preserving, butter always deteriorates more or less, 
however carefully it may be stored. I trust you will find these recipes 
useful. The first is the more common. 


Robert Pape, 

Snperin fenden t of Dairyiny. 
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BUTTER-MAKING 71?#/$ £7$ CHEESE-MAKING. 

A correspondent writes to ask whether butter or cheese-making is 
more profitable in the Transvaal. 

Answer .—Here is a calculation for the average Transvaal milk: 
100 lbs. of milk will yield 4 lbs. butter, or 100 lbs. milk will yield 10-11 lbs* 
cheese. Let us assume that the butter will fetch top retail prices, this 
would be Is. 9d. per lb. ; then 100 lbs. milk would sell at four times 
Is. 9d.=7s., and leave a residue of separator milk (about 90 per cent.)— 
which, untreated, is but an indifferent food for cattle—and about 10 per 
cent, butter milk, which is a good food for young cattle. 

Top price for cheese would be Is. ‘Id. or Is. (id. per lb. ; but suppose 
we only get Is., then the calculation is : 10 or 11 limes ls. = 10s. or 1 1s. 
for the cheese, with a residue of about £0 per cent, of whey, which, 
untreated, is a better food for young rattle than separator milk. Leaving 
the residue out of the calculation, 100 lbs. milk will yield in 

Butter (top price). 7s. 

In cheese, 10s. to Ills., roughly speaking twice as much. 


Of course in cheese the running capital is locked up during the live 
or six weeks that sued milk cheese lakes to mature, whereas butter can 
be sold the day alter milking. Further, the butter market is more or 
less glutted, whereas there is a wide field for cheese. Lund checM* can 
be made in the Transvaal. As a proof of tins, 1 may <juole a certain 
sweet milk Gouda cheese which gained a first prize at the Heidelberg 
Agricultural Show. Now ibis cheese was Jacking in some points, but 
the taste was all right, and that is the chief difficulty. Moreover, let 
us suppose that the cream can be sold at Is. fid. for butter-fat, and the 
whole milk for 5d. or fid. per gallon. Which would pay better ? Now, 
100 lbs. of milk contains, roughly, lbs. of butler-fat, which at 
Is. 3d.=4s. 10 J / 2 d. How much does this mean per gallon ? 100 lbs. 

milk—10 gallons, and 1 gallon sells at 5d. to fid. 

When farmers ask me what nett returns they may expect from a 
cheese-making dairy (run by themselves), 1 give them Die estimate of 
9d. per gallon of milk, provided good cheese is made. Then 1 reckon 
they realise Is. per gallon of milk at least, and allow fid. per gallon for 
working expenses, which is more than ample. 

Robert Pape, 
Superintendent of Dairying. 


SECRETION OF Mil K. 

** 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal . 

Sir,—I was much interested to read in the April number of the 
Agricultural Journal some interesting notes from The Field upon methods 
of milking. The writer introduces his subject by saying that “ the 
success of milking depended upon the alt Unde of the row” This savours 
of the generally experienced and fully believed idea out here that a cow 
can bold up her milk! Now, is this really possible? Is it not a fact 
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that there are no voluntary muscular fibres in any part of the cow’s 
udder which would enable her to exercise the faintest control over her 
milk ? 

I cannot help thinking that the " willingness/' or the reverse, of a 
cow “ to part with her milk ” lies, not in any voluntary power to part 
with it or to withhold it, but in the “ nervousness ”—as a medical man 
would put it, viz., in the nervous temperament rather than the sanguine— 
which requires quiet, soothing methods to relax the milk-ducts and the 
blood vessels, and so enable a steady flow of milk towards the nipple or 
teat. 

Again, the warm or hot mouth of a calf sucking would readily 
produce the kind of relaxation to be desired in a *“ nervous ” cow which 
the cool, or even cold, hand of a hurried milker would fail to produce 
altogether, and in illustration of this 1 may quote an instance :—Having 
a “nervous” cow and an unskilled, though very willing, native milker, 
I introduced a system of hot water which the milker made Iris hands 
quite hot in, and then proceeded to splash over 1 lie udder and teats of 
the cow, with the result that the cow in a few days gave double the 
quantity of milk I had been accustomed to. to the milker’s very great 
astonishment. and I may say to my own surprise also ! No alteration 
was made in the diet of the cow, and nothing else was responsible for 
this increase but the soothing and relaxing influence of flip hot water. 
I have, through every winter, instituted Ibis method with this particular 
cow. and with equal success. Tt was founded upon the fact well known 
to medical men that nervousness causes a more or less coni met ion of 
vessels, local or otherwise, shown in the paling and temporary Woodless- 
ness of the surface—the result of menial inhibition. T should greatly 
appreciate some opinion from a veterinary export upon this subject. 

Yours, etc., 

Middelburg. ‘ H. A. Spexcek. 


Answer .— With regard to the point raised, the position appears to 
be this :—When an animal is milked, what actually happens is that the 
milk already secreted is first removed. This is purely a mechanical process, 
over which the animal exercises no voluntary control. Then the act of 
removing the milk already formed acts as a stimulus to the gland cells 
concerned in its formation, and more milk is formed, which is removed 
in turn. This goes on till the gland cells are temporarily exhausted, and 
no longer respond to the stimulus supplied by the act of milking, when 
the process ceases. 

Now, although the animal may not he able to hold hack the milk 
which has already accumulated, the process of secretion is, to a certain 
extent, under the control of the central nervous system, and if the 
animal is roughly handled by the milker, or excited in any way. this 
disturbance of the nervous system may exercise an inhibitory, or checking 
influence on the continued action of the gland, and the total quantity 
of milk obtained will be diminished in amount. On the other hand, 
if the animal is handled gently and skilfully, and any moans are adopted 
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which tend to dilate the blood vessels of the gland—a phenomenon which 
is favoured by the application of warmth—the amount of milk obtained 
at a milking will undoubtedly be greater. 

<1 E. Gray, 

Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


MINE TAILINGS ON THE It AND. 

To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal . 

Sir,—I should like to know whether anything can grow on the dumps 
of the mines ? Does anyone in the Agricultural Department know the 
composition of the sand of the dumps, or shall I send a specimen to be 
analysed ? H one could plant some grass or shrub of some kind to bind 
the sand together, it would he an inestimable blessing to the people on the 
mines. Yours, etc., 

Florence Phillips. 

A read la , A ohannesburg. 

Answer .—I examined some samples of the tailings taken from such 
heaps some time ago, and the result may be of interest to you. I therefore 
append an abstract of a report which I wrote in If)05 on behalf of the Muni¬ 
cipality of Johannesburg. 

* * * # 

Four samples wore received from Mr. John Dove, then Town Clerk of 
Johannesburg, in June, 1905, which were described as follows 

1. From fresh tailings taken from the skip on the way to the dump. 

2. From tailings about six months old, taken from just under the 

surface of the dump. 

Fcmti tailings about twelve months okL 

4. From tailings which had been exposed to the weather for at least 
six years. 

All samples were from the Ferreira dump. In No. 1 no appreciable 
amount of cyanides could be detected (the examination was not made until 
the sample was a few weeks old), but the presence of sulphides in consider¬ 
able quantities was clearly evident:. I am inclined to think, therefore, 
that the sterility of the dump is dependent more upon the presence of 
sulphides than of cyanides. The composition of the tailings is shown by 
the following figures :— 


Moisture 

5.47 

Loss on ignition .. 

UO 

Silica .. 

90.7G 

"■Iron oxide and alumina 

2.35 

Lime .. .. .. .. 

0J1 

Magnesia 

<m 

Potash . .. 

0.05 

Phosphorus pentoxute 

0.03 

100.87 


* Mott-of trot) mas prcaeih afc aidfUUde- -pi^bably wf pyrites. 
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Tlie mineral ingredients necessary for plant growth—potash, lime, 
magnesia, and phosphoric acid— are thus present in sufficient quantities for 
the requirement of plants, the first-named being perhaps most deficient. 
But the presence of oxidisable sulphide of iron renders the material sterile 
even if the absence of nitrogenous matter did not do so. 

The sulphide of iron undergoes slow oxidation, being slowly converted 
by absorption of oxygen into sulphate of iron and free sulphuric acid, which 
at first is neutralised by the lime present. 

Tims at first (No. .1) the tailings are distinctly alkaline in reaction, due 
to the presence of free lime, after some time (No. :•>) they become neutral, 
while after some a ears (No. 4) they develop a distinctly acid reaction. 

The total sulphur present diminishes as lime elapses, owing to the 
formation of soluble sulphates and their removal by rain. 

Determinations of the total sulphur and soluble (in water) sulphur 
gave the following :— 

Kirsli. <» Mmit!i\ 12 M«mi» Y v 0 Yr;ir-v 

Total sulphur .. .. 1.21 I/D 1.10 0.21 per cent. 

Soluble Sulphur.. . . 0.012 o.oin 0.011 O.o*>0 

h would thus appear that during tin* first \en* the oxidation and 
removal of (he sulphur was slow, but that afterwards it proceeded more 
rapidly, but that oven after six years there still remained some unoxidised 
sulphur. Of course those deductions are based on the assumption that the 
material when deposited was of similar composition during tin* whole 
period. 

•-:< * * * 


in order to render the tailings more capable of supporting plant life, 
it, -coins to rne to he necessary— 

1. To destroy the oxidisuhic sulphide- •• pyrites, etc. 

2. To increase their ponvdtv and friability. 

To add the necessary nitrogenous organic matter. 

*1. To neutralise ibe acidity which de\o|opes upon the oxidation of 
(he pyrites. 

No. .1 could only he done on the large scab* by the air, and for this to 
occur No. 2 would have to be effected. No. 2 could probably be accom¬ 
plished by mixing the surface of (he dump with granular clinker " from 
engine furnaces, rejecting the fine ashes and tin* very coarse clinker. This 
Admixture would render the surface porous, and would favour oxidation by 
facilitating the access of oxygen. The oxidation would he favoured by 
periodically watering the surface. 

No. would be best done by adding stable manure or similar material 
after Nos. 1 and 2 had been in operation for nunc time. If added too early, 
the organic matter being itself oxidisable would, tend to prevent the 
oxidation of the pyrites. 

No. 4 could be best effected bv the addition of powdered lime added 
simultaneously with the stable manure. 

As to quantities it is difficult to advise; probably 10 or 12 tons of 
clinker per acre would suffice. The granular clinker should be spread on 
the surface and harrowed or raked in, and an occasional harrowing, say once 
a month, would probably be helpful, especially after rain or watering. 
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The stable manure should be applied at the rate of 20 or 25 tons per 
acre, and powdered lime to the amount of, say, 2 tons per acre well harrowed 
in, followed after a month or six weeks by the grass or other seeds. 

* * * # 

I fear the above method would be expensive, but I cannot suggest any 
cheaper pian likely to be successful. Of course another method, but I fear 
almost too laborious and expensive, would be to cover the dump with a 
layer of soil to a depth of six or eight inches, and plant the seeds in that. 

Our Agrostologist, Mr. Burtt-Davy, -suggests Bermuda grass “ Oprecht 
kweek gras ” (Gynodon Dactylon) as a suitable grass for the purpose of trial. 

Some relief from the annoyance of dust blowing from the dump heaps 
might possibly be derived from the use of shelter belts of trees planted 
round the heaps, but of course a considerable time would be required for 
the trees to grow sufficiently high to be effective. 

Our Conservator of Forests, Mr. Legat, advises Eucalyptus viminalis 
as the most suitable tree, to be planted in belts at least a chain wide 
around the dumps, the trees to be planted six feet apart, and those nearest 
the dump to be allowed to be highest, those furthest away lowest, so that 
the wind would be turned upwards by the belt. I am afraid, however, that 
the problem is a difficult one, and in any case would entail considerable 
expense and labour. I regret that 1 cannot suggest any simpler and 
less troublesome plan. 

Herbert Ingle, 

Chief Chemist, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On the cover of this issue there appears a photograph which shows a 
simple form of cotton gin being operated by two sturdy natives on the 
nremisAfl nf flip Kntanip.al F/jmerimeTit Station. Pro- 


Cotton-glowing 
in tlie United 
States of 
America. 


premises of the Botanical Experiment Station, Pre¬ 
toria. And this illustration has a special, interest 
in that it is the small beginning of what will doubtless- 
soon develop into an important and profitable 
industry for this Stale. Such, at any rate, has been 
true of this great industry in the United States of 
America. For we are told that when, in the year 
1784, eight bales of cotton were shipped from the United States to 
Liverpool, the English Custom-house authorities seized the consignment on 
the plea that such a large quantity could certainly not have been grown in 
the New World. And we have sometimes wondered what those worthy port 
officials would have said if they could have foreseen the startling growth of 
this industry in little more than a single century. Just on the eve of the 
Civil War the annual yield of cotton in America was 4,500,000 bales. To¬ 
day it stands in round figures at 14,000,000 bales; and so—one hundred 
and twenty-six years after the first shipment to the shores of Britain—Mr. 
Secretary Wilson was able to remark with justifiable pride in the “ Year¬ 
book of Agriculture ’* that “in Texas alone the cotton crop is greater than 
that of British India and nearly three times that of Egypt/' 

❖ * # * 

To challenge such magnificent figures may surely seem a trifle daring, 
nevertheless, we firmly believe that within the next quarter century even 
this gigantic and ever-growing yield will be surpassed 
by the still greater production of the States of the 
British .Empire. It is but four years ago that a few 
patriotic citizens met, in the town of Manchester to 
discuss some means of stimulating the growing of 
cotton in the various Colonies of the Empire : and 
their deliberations ultimately led to the formation of u The British Cotton 
Growing Association,” which has since been granted a Royal Charter. A 
few days ago we received a valuable brochure which has recently been 
issued by this Association. And in view of the interest which many of 
our farmers are now taking in the possibility of growing cotton in several 
districts of the Transvaal and Swaziland we set down a few of the more 
salient paragraphs from this—the third annual report of the British Cotton 
Growing Association. 


In the States 
of the Empire. 


On page 20 of this report we are informed that, however groat may be the 
potentialities of the other portions of the Empire, the largest tracts of 
land under cotton at the present moment are in 
India,* and if it were only possible to improve the 
The West quality of Indian cotton Lancashire’s dependence on 

Indies and the vagaries of the weather in the United States 

West Africa. would become a question of the past. Regarding 

the West Indies, it is stated that the industry has now 
been established on a permanent basis, and, further, 
that we can rely upon these islands for a sufficient supply of the best long- 
stapkd cotton to render us in large measure independent of America. 

*' Lastyear India produced 1,880,000 bales ami Egypt 923,WO bales.—(Editor, 7\A.J) 
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Turning to West Africa, we learn that, although there have been 
some failures in Sierra 1 rone, these have been more than outweighed by the 
success which has been won in other Colonies, and t he Council oi\ the 
Association are now convinced that Lancashire can. confidently look to 
the West Coast of Africa as the great cotton field of the future. 

* # $ > 1 * 

Jt is instructive to note the progress made by the little province of 
Lagos, in Southern Nigeria. This Colony, which is roughly the size of 
the Zoutpansberg, with the District of Marico thrown in, exported in the 
year 1902 cotton and seed to the value of £200 ; whilst in. 1907 this export 
trade had risen to £100,000. Speaking of Southern Nigeria, the report, 
-states :— 

" The great difficulty the Association has to face everywhere is to 
induce the natives to grow cotton, ami in some districts this will require 
much patience and perseverance. The experience of 
1907 inis only still mure strongly convinced the 
Nigeria. Council of the soundness of the opinion originally 

formed, namely, that, speaking generally, ihrnughout 
the whole world cotton must be more or le>s a black 
man’s crop, and that therefore the principal energies of the Association 
must be devoted to establishing its cultivation as a native industry/' 

Touching Northern Nigeria, if will interest Tni.nsvaa.lors to learn that 
the new Uovernor. Sir Percy Gironiml, K.U.M.D., ha> been puhing 
forward railroad construction in Die j 1 x 0*1 energetic manner, and in 
addition io railway transport Sir Pony has been studying (hat much- 
negleoted natural highway, the Kiver Niger. He says :—‘'The Niger will 
compare most favourably with the Mississippi, and is Dm cheapest and 
best outlet for Die trade of Northern Nigeria/' 

TiiHNJNO next to Nyasabmd—as British Central Africa is mov more 
oorrecDy termed—it is worthy of note that cotton now heads the list of 
exports, being, according to our latest figures, 1,14*1 
bales of 400 ]hs. each. 

Northwards—in Uganda-—the most notable 

an ^l event during the past year was the visit of the Bight 

ana Uganda. , ]ojl Winst ; oll Churchill. M/l\ Dm former Under- 

Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. Churchill .speaks 
most enthusiastically of the great possibilities of 
Uganda ns a cotton-producing country. This wonderful agricultural region 
possesses some 23,000 square miles—or* in oilier words, an 

area equal to the Zotitpansberg-—of suitable cotton land adjacent to the 
great lake—Victoria Nyanza—with over one million native farmers 
possessing a fair amount of local agricultural knowledge. Let us figure 
what this moans: 25,000 square miles—12,000.000 acres, at a probable 
yield of one hale per acre—12,000,000 bales per annum. 

Inferring to the lack of experts.to superintend the growing of cotton 
in Uganda, the report says :— 

u In this connection it should ho noted that it is extremely difficult to 
fmd agricultural experts with the necessary scientific training and 
sufficient knowledge of cotton to direct and control the establishment of 
the industry in a new country. The Council have urged the Government 
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very strongly to inaugurate agricultural scholarships to enable young-nun* 
who have had a practical and scientific training in Great Britain to spend 
two or three years in studying cotton and other tropical products in the 
West Indies, Ceylon, Egypt, America, or elsewhere.'" 


Crossing from Entebbe to Kisumu we enter British East Africa, where* 
we remark that Major Leggett, formerly of the Transvaal Burgher Lands 
Settlement, on behalf of certain capitalists, lias co¬ 
operated. with the British Cotton Growing Associa¬ 
tion, and that £2,000 per annum will be spent by the* 
Government and the Association on “ Experimental 
and Educational Work/' while five ginneries are now 
in active operation. The cotton grown is mostly 
of the Egyptian type, and the Council confidently look 
diipment of long-stapled cotton from this portion of 


East Africa 
and the South. 


forward to a large, 
the Empire. 


Passing southwards the report states :— 

u Some excellent small lots of cotton have been produced in various 
parts of South Africa from the Transvaal down to Cape Colony, and if 
growing good sample,* was the only criterion one would say that South 

Africa was an ideal cotton-growing country.But for some 

reason or other no planter in South Africa has yet succeeded in producing 
any quantity of cotton. This is the more disappointing, as with the one 
exception of.the West Indies, South Africa 1ms sent home better samples 
than any other part of the Empire. Some small lots of cotton recently 
received from Cape Colony were valued at over 12d. per pound/’ 


* * * # 


Naturally, the question of the Transvaal as a cotton country interests us 
more particularly. During the past three years the Division of Botany,. 

under Mr. Burtt-Bavy, has been actively engaged in 

collecting pertinent data concerning the cotton zones 
The Colton of our Colony. In short, it may be said that these 

Zones of the experiments show that almost the whole of the low 

Transvaal. veld and many parts.of the middle veld are admirably 

adapted to the culture of cotton, but that the climate 
of the high veld is mostly unfavourable. Moreover, 
the normal Transvaal season is specially suited to cotton, since the rainy 
period—December to April—is, as a general rule, of sufficient duration for 
the full growth and development of the plant, whilst the crop can he 
gathered in the dry season, which extends from May until August. 


The most suitable areas have been found to be the eastern foothills 
of the Drakensberg, the Zoutpansberg, Lydcnburg, Barberton, and Piet 
Beticf Districts, together with Swaziland. Although the supply of labour 
in many parts of the Transvaal is more or less limited, yet in the region 
best suited to cotton cultivation there are numerous natives, more especi¬ 
ally in the proximity of the various locutions. In the ease of the Zout- 
pansberg, where the best samples have been produced, the cost of trans¬ 
port is excessive, but it is not too much to hope that ere long a railway 
will connect tins cotton zone with the town of Petersburg. 

As is well, known, certain varieties of cotton grow wild in the Trans¬ 
vaal, but these are of an inferior quality. Experiments, however, are 
being made to fry and improve some of the best exotic varieties. A largo 
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number of samples of cotton, comprising Native, American Upland, 
Egyptian, Brazilian, and Sea Island varieties, have been examined by the 
Imperial Institute in London. The best results were obtained from the 
improved types of American Upland cotton, excellent specimens of which 
have been grown in the Zoutpansberg and Waterberg districts, being 
valued at y 2 cl. to r>/ 2 d. per lb. in advance of the best “ middling ” American 


cotton. 


* * * * 


Fikally, the question may be put: What prospects does the future hold 
for the cotton farmer ? The reply is that every day new mills are being 
erected both in Great Britain and America, and the 
constant call is “more cotton.” The reason is not 
far to seek. Civilisation has spread even to the 
* i °* eternal snows of Ruvenzori* ; every christianised 

the naaitry. native desires a piece of cloth ; and the rondavels on 

the Nile, the Niger, and the Zambesi ask for the “ piece 
goods ” of the Lancashire looms. Again, the interior 
of China is rapidly becoming a huge market for cotton goods, not to 
mention Russia and Japan. 

The well-trained cotton expert will certainly not fail to find employ¬ 
ment in the near future, and for the young men of the Transvaal who are 
both willing and anxious to spend four years of solid training in any good 
agricultural college, and are then prepared to take up the special study 
of cotton, an honourable career lies open ; not alone in the Transvaal, but 
also in those several great States which, whether in the north, the south, 
the east, or the west, together form our vast and priceless heritage in 
Africa. 


$ # * * 


The article in this issue on the Codling Moth, by Mr. C. W. Howard, will 
be read with interest by our fruit growers. It is gratifying to know that 
all apples, pears, and quinces, which arrive from the 
, Sister Colonies, as well as from oversea, are carefully 

Loafing Moth examined at Johannesburg and Pretoria for the 
inspection. purpose of detecting the presence of Codling Moth. 

Should one apple, pear, or quince in each hundred 
show signs of Codling Moth, the whole consignment is destroyed. 

The work of inspection in connection with Codling Moth at Johannes¬ 
burg has been particularly arduous during the past season, principally on 
account of the fact that it has been carried out in the most thorough 
manner. Towards the beginning of the year consignments of apples and 
pears from Cape Colony and Natal were frequently found to be infested 
to the alarming extent of from twenty to forty per cent., but we are glad 
to be able to state that during the last six months a marked improvement 
has been observed. 


# # # * 


The one-per-cent, infestation may be considered by fruit exporters in 
the Olid Colony and Natal to be rather severe, but as this pest has not, 
up till now, gained a foothold in the Transvaal, it i« most essential in the 
interests of the fruit-growing industry of our Colony that these restric¬ 
tions should be rigorously carried out. ■ One hundred and twelve .cone^n- 
meats, of apples and pears were condemned and destroyed at JehnNa*burg 


y. *.\ chainf *»f mountain* in ligamla—iaat north of -rim Bqaator—over HyWOftee high, 

.petpetiml T.AJ .) 1 >y::-/ ..'.•yWyV**'* 
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and Pretoria during the past fiscal year. It may be stated* however* that 
—according to an agreement with the Cape Government—boxes of apples 
and pears which show an infestation not exceeding fifteen per cent, can 
be returned to the Cap, at the expense either of the consignor or 
consignee. Formerly* it was common for consignments of apples and 
pears arriving at Johannesburg from oversea* which were found to be 
infested with Codling Moth* to be reconsigned to Lourenco Marques for 
disposal there; but as the Portuguese Government intend* at an early 
date* to put into force Plant Import Kegulations similar to those of the 
other South African States* it is safe to infer that such shipments will* 
in the future* be prohibited from entering the Province of Mozambique. 
This policy is in line with the new forward agricultural movement which 
is now actuating the Government of Portuguese East Africa in the 
development of her rural and industrial resources. 


The Govern¬ 
ment Ento¬ 
mologist of 
Portuguese 
East Africa. 


It is, however* with much regret that we observe that the first paper of 
this issue will be the last from the pen of Mr. C. W. Howard, in his 
capacity of Government Entomologist to the Trans¬ 
vaal, as he has been offered, and has since accepted, 
the position of Government Entomologist to 
Portuguese East Africa. 

Mr. Charles Walter Howard was born at Ogdens- 
bury, in Northern New York, and* after pursuing his 
studies at the High School* won a State Scholarship to the University of 
Cornell, where he graduated B.A. in 1904* taking special work in 
Entomological Science. After acting for a year and a half as Assistant 
to Professor Comstock, of Cornell* Mr. Howard was. on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the American Government, appointed to the Transvaal in 1905. 
Here* he will long be remembered for those sterling qualities of industry* 
courtesy, and good-fellowship which made him alike popular witli the 
farming population and his colleagues in the Department of Agriculture. 
While we deplore his loss to the Transvaal* w r e congratulate our ancient 
ally on having secured the services of one who, we arc confident, is 
destined to take his place in the very front rank of Economic 
Entomologists. 


During the recent campaigns against the brown and the red locusts* it lias 
been found that reports regarding their movements are of the utmost 
importance, as it is only by the receipt of prompt 
„ t ana accurate data ihat we are able to make reliable 

Toe forecasts for the forthcoming season. Such reports 

Uimfaign. are m0 st useful at the present time, as the brown 

locusts have begun to lay their eggs, and farmers 
and others trim are interested in this work are earnestly requested to 
aid the Division of Entomology as much as possible. 


A large number of tabulated forms for the regular receipt of such 
reports have already been sent out to all field cornets, who are rendering 
m most valuable assistance. Arrangements have also been made for 
receiving telegraphic reports from the police and station masters along 
:'thA several lines of railway ; and from this data weekly reports will be 
dom^led regarding the general movements of locusts m every district of 
the Transvaal. These reports are then forwarded to the daily papers, in 
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order that the public may be, kept fully -informed as to the latest 
inoveihents of flying locusts. 

We have also received requests from many individual fanners to have 
their names placed upon our list of telegraphic reports. In many 
instances, by means of a wire, farmers have been warned of the approach 
'•of locusts, and their crops saved. 


Printed post-cards are used to report swnnm of the locusts. These post¬ 
cards are printed in English and Dutch, and have been widely distributed 
to the resident magistrates, field cornets, fanners, 


Reporting by 
Post-cards. 


and police. The ease with which these cards can be 
filled in should commend itself to every one ; and 
it is hoped that this system will he widely employed. 


When the cards are received by the Division of 


Entomology prompt action is taken ; and the information marked on a 
map and indexed for future reference. Although it is expected that the 


locust campaign will not assume such vast proportions as was the case 
last year, nevertheless, preparations are being made in order to prevent 


our farmers from being taken unawares. 


Thk method of destruction adopted by the Transvaal is receiving 
encouraging recognition, not only all over South Africa, but in other 
parts of the world. It is to the honour of Natal 


The Arsenical 
Method. 


that the discovery of the arsenical method \va* due, 
but it has been most widely and successfully used in 
our own Colony, and lias since proved to be the most 


efficacious and economical method of locust, destruc¬ 


tion. Tlie Government of Peru, through their Consul-General at New 
York, has lately been in communication with the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, whilst several letters have recently come from private persons in 
New South Wales who are striving to induce their Government to adopt 
this method. The actual cost of locust destruction work from October, 
1907, to April, 1908, was £31,837 13s. 1 Od.. including the cost of material 
used. 


Lately, a number of enquiries, have been received by the Government 
Botanist regarding the growing of ramie. The Division of Botany will 
gladly receive and submit samples of ribbon to 
0 R competent authorities in England for technical 

amte examination and report, but at the same time it must 

row »g* he said that the prospects of profitable ramie growing 

in the Transvaal are not very bright just at the 


present moment. This is mainly due to the fact that no proper machinery 
has been invented for degumming the stems, and unless this can be 
done on the field, and by the growers themselves, the fibre suffers both 
in quality and value. In China, which is the main source of supply; 1 this 
■■■ftbik can be done by the hand owing to the very low cost of labour : hut 
it is unlikely that hand labour could he profitably employed anywhere in. 
South Africa on account of the higher piie of wages, 
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Samples should be submitted to the Department in the sha]>o of ribbon* 
—that is to say. the stems should be cut green, just when the 
plant is iu full flower, and then macerated lightly 
Ramie Ribbons and scraped until the fibre is exposed. The strips of 
and Prices. fibre—-full length of stem—are next rinsed in clean 

water to get rid of the gummy matter, and are after¬ 
wards dried in the shade. Dried stalks can he treated 
in a similar manner, but are more difficult to deal with. The following 
extract, is taken from a circular letter issued by the Ramie Growing 
Association in Kngland :— 

" To-day the hert chaw*,d wimple# of fibre.- —not ribbon—arc fetching 
•MT, or even more, per ton. No doubt as the production increases the 
price would tend to decline. At £30 per ton ramie would come into 
competition with flax, and at £20 wilh cotton .' y 

The following information is given in the "Malay Straits 
Agricultural Bulletin, which comes from a country well known for ifs 
cheep labour supply :.- 

'* We are informed the! ramie can be grown at an average price of 
£1 to £8 per ton. Xalives in Asiatic countries are satisfied with, and 
make a profit on, £10 per ton. The best; proof that it is a profitable crop 
we gather from Chinese sources, where, wo are informed, it costs about £7 
to grow, and where a (-hinaman sells his crop for t’J2 to £14 per ton." 

# # # # 


Calabash-Pipe 

Gourds. 


1 hough rather late 


Reaper* of the Journal will be interested to learn tliat the Division of 
Botany lias been experimenting with the cultivation of the calabash-pipe 
gourd (Lagenaria vulgaris ), in order to determine 
whether it can be grown in this Colons. Much 
difficulty was: experienced in getting seed, as the 
Cape growers appear to object to parting with it. 
However, a small quantity was finally secured., 
in the season, and this was sent to the Botanical 
Experiment Stations at Pretoria and the Springbok Finis. 

The abnormally dry season on the Springbok Flats destroyed all the 
plants there, hut at Pretoria a fair crop was secured, from which some 
seed has been saved, If sown at the same time as melons and water¬ 
melons. and given the same care and protection from early spring frosts, 
there seems to be no reason why good crops cannot be raised on suitable 
soils. A Capetown correspondent writes that the best soil, producing 
the nice yellow tint required, is the ‘"'Karroo sand," such as is found’ 
near Ladiswith, whence the best howls are obtained. 

We understand that there is a large demand for calabash bowls, the 
supply being far short of the demand. A small quantity of seed is 
available for distribution to farmers, and applications should be made to 
the Government Botanist. 

* * He * 

Attention is directed to a notice which has been published, in the 
Government Gazette. 2tfth June, 1908, to the following effect :— 

“ Importers of fruit are hereby warned that, in 
t p view of the fact that large eonsigomenls of apples 

Black Rot from Gape Colony, affected with the black rot fungus 

n A PP les * (Spkmropsis malornm , Peck.), arc arriving in this 

Colony, it is the intention of the Government to- 
safeguard the interests of local fruit growers by ordering the destruction, 
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or return to the consignor, of all pomaeeous fruits found infected with 
this fungus to the extent of one per centum and upwards.” 


Jt is of interest to learn that the Koval Society of Canada, with the 
encouragemenl of the Dominion Government, lias convened a Congress in 
the coming August of all the chief officials in the 
An Imperial various Meteorological Departments of the British 
Meteorological Empire : and our readers will be glad to know that 

Congress. the Transvaal Government has decided to send the 

head of its Meteorological Department—Mr. K. T. 
A. limes. F.K.S.E.—as their representalive, instructing him at the same 
lime to visit the American Weather Bureau at Washington, in order to 
study the latest methods of ■weather forera-ts for the benefit of the 
farming eomrurmitv. 


Sin- in vi> ha\e very naturally drop]ted out of u>e in Europe, where the 
suu is uncertain, public, clocks common, and distances of no account. But 
in our sunny climate and. sparsely populated Colony 
ihe value of the sun-dial should be made widely 
Sun-dials. known. We learn that Messrs. Dolland & Company, 

of* Ludgate Hill, E.C., London, are prepared to 
supply porcelain dials adjusted to any desired 
latitude for um.* in the Transvaal, at something under 20 s. each. Willi 
these dial.- it is noi a difficult matter to get correct time to within a 
minute, which is accurate enough for most fanning operations. We hope 
in a later issue to give such particulars as will enable any handy man to 
rig up a dial for himself. 


The cause of agricultural education is being materially assisted by the 
action of the Council of the 1thodes Vnivordty College, Grahamstown, 
which is offering a series of lectures on agricultural 
Lectures on science to farmers and their sons. These vacation 

Agricultural courses, which we cordially commend to the readers 

Science. of the Journal , will include such subject* as veterinary 

science and diseases of stock, entomology, farm 
engineering, agricultural chemistry and geology, the management of 
ostriches, fruit culture, stock and stock farming, dairying, crops and seeds, 
agricultural economics, and forestry. The lectures will be held in 
Grahamstown. beginning on Gth July and ending on 25th July, and will 
not presume any previous theoretical knowledge of the subjects. They 
will be of as practical a nature as possible, and students may select all 
or any of the subjects, according to the time at their disposal. The 
courses will be followed by practical demonstrations, consisting of examina¬ 
tion of specimens, dissections, and microscopic preparations. Visits will 
be arranged to neighbouring fruit and stock farms and local industries. 
The fee for all the courses will be £3 3s., £2 2s. for one week, or £1 Is. for 
any single* course. The expenses involved, exclusive of the railway fare, 
will be the fee of £3 3s., and about £2 per week for board and lodging, 
amounting to, sav, £9 for the complete course. 
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In our last issue we referred to the formation of the South African 
Organisation Union, which has for its object tlie development of South 
African industries. In May last, a Congress of 
tu nr rnnai delegates from the different branches throughout 

-j 2 a * South Africa met at Bloemfontein to draw up a 

nmn ' constitution defining the objects and scheme of work, 

and at that meeting the title was changed to the 
National Union. Strong committees have been formed at Pretoria and 
Johannesburg, and work aoti\dy commenced. A new feature lias been 
introduced in the creation of ladies* committees, and from that portion 
of the work much is expected, as, after all, .it is in the home that the. 
use of South African products must first, he encouraged, in this connec¬ 
tion we would point out that several societies—the Women’s Industrial 
Union and ni hers—are working for the same ends as the National Union 
has in view, and a concentration of effort might lead to larger results with 
stricter economy of labour. 


Jl is satisfactory to find the Union intends to demand the standardisa¬ 
tion of articles offered for sale by South African manufacturers ; the 
absence of which is the weak point in those societies run on more or less 
philanthropic lines. If is well known that the ordinary consumer seldom 
introduces sentiment into his purchases, and must, therefore, be first 
convinced of the excellence and uniformity of qualify of the article offered. 

The Union lias, however, before it the larger work of surveying South 
Africa as a whole, and should arrange to draw on the surplus of one part 
of the country to supply the wants of another. With the development 
of our railway system, for example, it is now possible to use Bhodesian 
teak in Capetown, and with the varied conditions of climate, and the 
enormous extent of British South Africa, a large internal (rade must 
eventually be developed ; this can he brought about much sooner if 
taken up by the Union than if left to individual efforts. 

The subscription Inis been fixed at (lie moderate sum of 5s. per 
annum, and our readers cannot do better than support a scheme which 
is designed to increase the material wealth of the eountrv and the prosperity 
of each individual. The Secretary, Mr. II. K. King, P.O. Box 335, 
Pretoria,, will be glad to register the nanus of any who would like in 
join the Union. 


We have received a circular from the Commission appointed to promote 
better trade relations between Holland and South Africa. The Commission 
will be glad to advise any person as to new markets 
Promotion ol for South African products in Holland, and also in 

Trade between the neighbouring markets of the Continent. The 

Holland and Commission will try to promote the interests of the 

South Africa. produce of the Netherlands, which is so well known 
on the world s markets, and will always be glad to 
listen to any suggestions to this end. Should any complaints arise, the 
Commission will consider it their earnest duty to use their influence to 
sustain the good name of Dutch commerce. 
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The members of the Com mission are : — 

L. ( '. Stoop, Ks«p, Chairman, Netherlands Chamber of Commerce. 
London. 

Jv. K vail ilen Berg, Ls»p. Ihreelorof the Netherlands Bank of South 
A iTieu. Amsterdam. 

U. Kamerlingh Onuo.-. Kmj.. I >i rector of tlie Bureau for Commercial 
In formation, Amst erdam, 
r 11o Secretaries are 

M. \\ . Ivoo<(‘gaat'<le Bis.-cimp, Ks<|. % Secretary of the 1 Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce, London. 

1L C. Obrceu, L><|., -hi Lange lloutslraat. The Hague, Secretarv to 
the ('em mission for Commercial Policy. 


Fresh Colonial 
Produce. 


❖ * -t * 

Tin: Ceneral Manager of the CS.A.R. ha - kindly forwarded ~ and asked us 
to publish lor the benefit of the fanning population-'a copy of certain 
instruction- issued to his statf relating to the -upph 
of fre<h Colonial produce. 

Ju connection with the monthly list of " Lresh 
Colonial Produce direct from the harm, ' the price- 
lor all produce mu-t he quoted definitely as far as 
possible, and it should he pointed out that no good purpose is served by 
Mating that prices eau In* obtained "on application/' or that the produce 
will !;m sold "at market price-/ The latter term is ini-leading, -**eing 
that no particular town is referred to, and market rale-, in e\er\ place 
Uncinate considerably according to the local demands ruling ai the time. 
It i- evident that suiliejeni care has not been taken in (he pa.-i. to explain 
the advantage* of the u-e <>f thi- departmental li.-C viz., tin* encourage- 
nlent of <lireet iransaction- between the producer ami consumer. 


The farming commuiiitv .-hoiihl he informed that unle.-s tin* prices 
compare favourably with, or are .-lightly below, the current market rates 
oi any individual town, little or no husiijes- will iv.-ull. the public 
naturally buying in the cheapest market, provided the excellence of the 
produce is assured. By means of tin* c.o.d. j-vstem, the farmer is enabled 
to ensure the receipt, of his cash ai a minimum of risk and trouble to 
him-elj. The agency fee.-, market or otherwise, are saved to the farm or, 
whereas the railage and delivery tees are additional charges to the consumer. 
It i-. therefore, evident that to establish a connection between town 
consumer.- and eouniry producers, the seller must offer such inducements 
as w ill ( ream a demand and build up trade between different centres. 


lo enable (armors to a-eeriain what would be a fair price to demand for 
their produre station imiMers will ahvavs he able to ascertain from the 
office of (he Manager the average ruling market price 
ior the past week in Bloemfontein, Pretoria, or 
Johannesburg. The farmers will not be slow to 
appreciate the advantages of having neither market 
nor agency fees to pay, and with, particulars of railway, 
rates from his station and delivery charges at the 
other end, widen an* paid by the consumer, it should he an easy matter for 
the farmer to arrange such prices as will induce the public to take the 
opportunity by this system of a direct supplv of fresh produce from the 
farms. 


Instructors to 

Station 

Masters. 
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Station masters should endeavour to induce fanners to <juot <• low 
prices for quantities laken regularly, say, for six months, or a year, o.g. 
prices for 5 lbs. or ]0 lbs. of I Hitter, sent weekly for a long period irom a 
•station to a regular customer, should he quoted at a lower rale, than Hie 
average price ruling for that period. 


Tun Division of .Hotany has received, as an exchange with ilie United 
States Department of Agriculture at Washington, two cuttings of Mr. 

Luther Burbank's new spineless Uaoii, namely, 
Spineless Opnnlia anacanlha and Opanlia nun-ado. These will 

Cacti. be. propagated at the Botanical Kxpcrimont Stations, 

but two soa.-ons will probably elapse before cutting.- 
will he available for distribution to farmers. 


Mr. (A K. Lk<;\t, Uonso.rvator of Forests, write- “ With reforenee to 
the notice in the Af/rimlf nml Journal No. 'I'l (January. IbOS), slating 
that the Lion Match Company, Durban, wore prepared 
to purchase poplar wood, 1 learn that "Mr. A. Vorbcek, 
Wood for . Ulereqsvallei. P.O, Bonnefoi, offered to supply between 

Match-making. four and. m\ hundred logs of a suitable size on the 

18th March last. and that the company wrote back 
siying they could not possibly take auv wood at present, a< they had a 
very large stork which would take some* months to work down. It is, 
therefore, well to warn our farmers ihat ibis company is overstocked nt. 
the ]>resent moment/' 


Sc ka k JNG of the paper on “ WaUFW" which appeared in I In* last number 
of the Af/rintUaval Journal. it muv he of interest to note that samples of 
hark from black wattle and green vvatlh* trees, grown 


Wattle Bark 
Tannin. 


'Fannin manor 
“ Non tannins 


(dose together on the farm of All*. J. V 
near Amsterdam, have hern submilled 
OhemUt. who luw analvsed ilmm with 
result- : - 

tip- n \V;nllr II\ 

Tb’JO per « eTU. ALbo 

.. 1 LI o .. .11.00 


>l’he>. At hole, 
to 1 In* < ■ hi<*f 
[lit 1 following 


Total extract 


LIAO per cent. 


There i- tli 1 1 ^ pracficallv no difference in the tannin content- of Hu 
samples examined thus far. 


I ttk last plate in this issue i- a photograph of the first Hone < ih > erected 
in the Transvaal, the credit of which belongs to Mr. van der H\l, of the 
Dene Ksiafe. Tld- silo is built of dolomite. plastered 
TU w* * *A\\ cement and boiled with angle irons--made from 

Silo InMkhe ° nC NV1 T° n tyres to prevent Hie walls from bulging 

Transvaal. <)uL brom tin* illustration if will be seen 

that the outside is of rough Mono, which gives flit" 
building a most attractive appearance, .md there are 
also corrugated glass window*, which admit an ample* supply of light. 
The cutter can dispose of from five to eight tons of ensilage per hour. 
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Mr. Van der Byl lias two pedigree Ayrshire hulls and a mixed 
herd of Friesland and Cape cows. He believes greatly in a balanced ration, 
and makes use of lucerne, hay, forage, and velvet beans in feeding. 

By means of this silo, thirty cows can be fed for, approximately, six 
months. The capacity of this silo is, roughly, 120 Cape tons, or 240,000 
lbs. Now, a cubic foot of ensilage weighs, approximately, 40 lbs., and is 
sufficient, along with a little Jury, for one day's ration. Therefore, 

30 X 40 == 1,200 lbs. per day. 

240,000 1,200 = 200 days. 

That is, 120 tons of silage will feed 30 cows with 40 lbs. each per day for a 
period of 200 days, or a little over six months. 

* * * * 

Wi: are glad to be aide to announce that the medal and fund raised in 
commemoration of the British Association’s visit to South Africa, for 
scientific work in South Africa, lias been 
The British awarded to Dr. Arnold Thoiler, G.M.G., Government 

Association Veterinary Bacteriologist to the Transvaal, for his 

Medal. distinguished services to the* science of bacteriology. 

We are sure all our farmers will unite with ns in 
heartily congratulating the genial doctor on his latest honour. 

* * * * 


Mr. H. \V r . Schneider, of Pretoria, who was at one time a tobacco planter 
in the Dutch East Indies, has kindly forwarded us some statistics, from 
which we extract a few figures, showing the 'progress 
T of the tobacco industry in this part of the world. 

obacco- The Arendsburg Tobacco Company report as follows : 

growing n The harvest for the year 1906 was 11,525 bales of 

4 mnM tobacco, with a net profit of £126,334. The reserve 

account still stands at £84,000 : a dividend of 170 
per cent, was declared, while moneys were added to the pension fund, etc. 
Mr. E. d. Mullins, also a former planter in Sumatra, has prepared a most 
instructive table, which shows in a striking manner the remarkable growth 
of this industry during 11m past forty-two years. VTo abstract the 


following 


Sumatra Tobacco Sales. 

Halo. Value, 

50 £333 

248,441 £5,133,333 


* 4: * * 


We desire to draw the attention of our readers to Government Notice 
No. 558 of 19th June, 1908 

It is hereby notified for general information that 
tenders for the purchase of the Government Estate 
Tenders to and Tobacco Factory at Tzaneen, near Haenertsburg, 

Purchase the will be received by the Minister of Agriculture, Pre- 

Government toria, up to 12 noon on Friday, the 21st August, 

Estate and 1908 ; tenders to be sealed and marked “ Tender fpr 

Factory at purchase of Government Estate and Factory, 

Tzaneen. Tzaneen.” 

The estate comprises the following farms, all 
situate in the District of Zoutpansherg 
Tweefontein Ho. 864, Smitstad Ho. 797, Zomerkomst Ho. 1896, 
Dwarsfontein Ho. 1902, Gelnkfontein No. 19i8, "Vergelegen Hoi 1903* 




Vlt'to u ». 


1’lLI. L\ 

I* 1- 1h^ik \ : \\ inn« r o| ( haiiijiioii l'rizt* 1 • »i* I' 1 1 «»r«»u 1 1>i»■« 1 Stallion, 

,\\ it w at <THaml At/nciillurai Show . 

Kit 1 . '1. “ tVarl i)uvn\ " : Winner <>f ('li:ini|ii n I’ri/.r t'<<r T!i« n>uMtl>iv.i Man, 

Wit w ali‘i"ramt A jlimit nral Show. I'.ms. 

I’.xhihitril l.v Mi.ll< :ir\ Xoiitm . 






riutfUU. I 

I-’i'j. 1. •* Kn« 1 \ nut in “ ■ WuiMiT .•!' I’ri'/r- :ii K i nn-lu :m«i < 'an»li!i:i A” rifii it ursi 1 

Shew s in i:m; :n id mill tin- (’liiini] »i< »n < 'up m Ki iiirln r;irh u-;ir. 

l-’, " K-M*h'.r!>< >lt /i;i " : Wimirt «»!' Kiiid lY,/r :m<l < ii:in i;> i<>)i < up tor Th<>;<.ir.'Iit>i*■( 1 

M;iu* :il Hif Knurl" A'.rnm li uriil Show. I i»‘ 
ihuu-d l>v Mr. T. Kxriind. < 








v J'MII I|.)«?14 |«.i IM| ift.>i.i o% 
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yiakionteiii No. 1633, Morgenzon No. 204?, Belief on tein No. 796, Krabbo 
fonlein No. 1899, Spitzkop No. 1900, Grootboom No. 1901, Grenzhoek No. 
1904, (iroot]and No. 2103, Middelkop No. 2305. portion of Turksvijghult 
No. 2081, and is, approximately, 4.650 moreen in extent. 

The factory is complete in (‘very respect, and is fitted with the most 
up-to-date machinery, equipment and plant for the manufacture of 
tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and snuff. The buildings necessary for the 
working oi the factory and estate have been erected. 

further particulars regarding the estate and form of tender, which 
ouk, be signed by the tenderer and two sureties approved by the Minister 
oi Agriculture, may he obtained on application to the Director of Agricul¬ 
ture* .Pretoria. A deposit, of £3 3s. must be sent, but this will he returned 
on receipt of a bona fide tender. 

Flic Government does not hind its-olf io accept the highest or any 
tender. 

* 5k * 

A DoruMKNT' lias just been received bv the Right lion, the Minister of 
Agriculture from the Colonial Ollier to the effect “that certain 
iinjnines have been addressed to the Board of Agri- 
Importation o£ culture and Fisheries as to any restrictions on the 
Hay into importation into Great Britain of bay from South 

Great Britain Africa, including Rhodesian hay shipped via Beira, 
prohibited. and that the Board have replied that, in view of the 

risk of the spread to farm stock in Ureal Britain of 
the disease known as Fast Boast Fever through the medium of such hay, 
they would lie obliged to take steps, under the ]diseases of Animals Acts, 
1894 to 1903, to prevent its importation unless, and until, they were 
satisfied that the disease had been eradicated from South Africa. 
Further, they reijue*! that the Board he informed of any shipments of hay 
to Great Britain ; and that intending exporters should he warned prior to 
the. shipment of hay that it is probable steps would be taken by ilie Home 
Government to prevent it* being landed in Great Britain.” 


Tjij> was our fir>t warning delivered with the courteous dignity of art 
• dlinal minute sent, out by the imperial authorities. But the second 
came with dramatic Middenness. To-day, we read 
that the Australian Government has cabled to Cape- 
Also into town that they cannot permit, the landing of Gape 

Australia. oat-hay. It would seem that consignments to the 

tune of £20,000 are already on the sea. For us the 

moral is perfectly plain. So long as d Dense of any 
sort exists in the Transvaal the markets of the world will not. he freely 
opened to our products. 

* * * Mf 


Formerly, it was not uncommon to find some people who held the opinion 
that veterinary officers were not necessary to the progress and well-being 
of the agricultural industry. In the Transvaal, hovv- 


The Value of 

Veterinary 

Science. 


ever, we are glad to believe that this view no longer 
prevails. But if any lingering doubt remains in the 
minds of the more conservative farmers regarding 
the need of expert advice with reference to disease. 


it will certainly he removed by the perusal of those 


warnings which we have just noted from two widely separated portions of 
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It is only the other day—at the Potehefstroom Agricultural Show— 
that General Botha insisted upon the imperative need of sound scientific 
advice. And for the sake of the material prosperity of our Colony it is 
surely our dear duty to uphold the hands of the Government, and the 
Veterinary Division of the Department of Agriculture, in their struggle 
to eradicate disease, and so ultimately to present the country with a dean 
bill of health. 


Wk would like to 
published hooks. 

Soils How to 
Handle and Im¬ 
prove them. 


call the attention of our farmers to two recently 
Tlie first is entitled “ Soils : How to Handle ami 
Improve Them/* by S. W. Fletcher, Professor of 
Horticulture in the Michigan Agricultural College 
(published by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co., 
Ltd., London). It is a matter of eight years since 
we first met i)r. hi etcher at Cornell. Then he had 


just published an excellent monograph on Pollina¬ 
tion in Orchards.” That his industry in the field of agriculture has not 
grown less with succeeding years is fully shown by his present volume, 
which is a model of what an agricultural textbook should he. Professor 
Fletcher writes in an interesting and lucid manner regarding the treat¬ 
ment of soils ; and his many practical hints will appeal with as much force 
to the South, African farmer us they must do to the American agriculturist. 
The book is beautifully printed, fully illustrated, and should be in the 
library of every farmer in the Transvaal. 


Dr. Fletcuikrs preface sets forth so clearly the new spirit in American 
agricultural literature that we need not apologise for <|noting it in full :— 


The New 

Agricultural 

Literature. 

* 


“ Many of the early books on farming were written 
in a technical, style. They smacked of the lecture 
room and the library rather than of the soil. They 
were scholarly rather than practical. A spirit of 
directness and simplicity is beginning to dominate 


agricultural literature. The modern type of farm 


books is bom of actual contact with the soil and a desire to be of service 


to the men who are getting a living from the soil. They are democratic : 
they discuss common things in a plain way. The long and tedious tables 
of figures in the old books are giving place to crisp summaries The 
technical lecture-room phrases are replaced by words in common use on 
•farms. The idea is not to present less science—for nothing is so practical 
as sound science—but to present science in a simple and practical way. 
This new splint is contemporaneous with the farmer’s institute, the 
farmer's reading-course, nature-study, elementary agriculture in the 
public schools and other efforts to serve the man who tills the soil. It is 
an expression of a general movement which aims to democracise agricul¬ 
tural teaching,. 


“ This book is an attempt to set forth the important facts about the 
soil in a plain and untechnical manner. It is not a contribution to agri¬ 
cultural science, but an interpretation of it—a new presentation of what 


is already known.’' 
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Farm Live 
Stock' of Great 
Britain. 


Ic of which we wish to speak comes from the pen of a 
.Scottish Agriculturist. To a native of Edinburgh ii; must always seem 
strange that the Modem Athens should produce the 
most notable publication on the subject of British 
live stock during the past decade. But it only goes 
to show how the ancient Universities arc at last 
realising that the student of to-day desires something 
more than the old Humanities, as the classics wore 
wont to he called. The occupant of the Chair of Agriculture aq.d Kura I 
Economy in the University of Edinburgh, Professor Wallace, has done 
agriculture and stock breeding a signal service iu republishing and bring¬ 
ing up to date his well-known work on " Farm Live Stock of Croat Britain " . 
(published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh). This volume consists of T5S 
pages and over 400 plates. The illustrations are singularly good and 
clearly demonstrate that the too common method of snap-shotting animals 
with an indifferent camera on the off-chance of getting one fair photo¬ 
graph out of a bunch of twenty or thirty is giving place to a more exacting 
science*. To place an animal carefully and properly before a camera calls 
for a knowledge hot!) of the points of the boast in question and. of the 
principles of photography. In Scotland this art has been brought to a 
high pitch of perfection by Mr. C. Itoid, of Misha w, many of whose photo¬ 
graphs adorn the book under review. 

In short, we can cordially commend Professor Wallace's admirable 
volume to tiie renders of this Journal. Incidentally, the author, on page 
1 vT, in Ins chapter on the Devon breed, remarks :—“ The colour , as well us 
ihe head uud forward pari of the hod// of Idle Africander cow is so Dcron-like 
find a speculative belief, based on no trustworthy evidence , exists Hint the 
Heron breed must have contributed to Us formationT It would be of 
interest to know whether our own stock-brooders are prepared to confirm 
or reject this theory. 


* * 


* ❖ 


Mu. II. A. Bailv, the secretary of the Transvaal Landowners' Association, 
has kindly sent us a copy of the handbook which has been published with 
the object of assisting in the development and settle¬ 
ment of the Transvaal. It contains a list, of farm* 
Farms Open for owned by t he various members of the association 
Lease. available for white occupation. The brochure is 

published with the hope that it will prove of practical 
benefit to landowners and prospective tenants by 
bringing to the notice of the latter farms which are available and the 
channels through which they can be obtained. The terms and condition." 
upon which the members of the association owning farms arc prepared to 
enter into leases with desirable tenants seem very favourable. It is well to 
point out that nearly all the farms mentioned in the handbook consist of 
virgin veld, and provision must be made for the erection of dwelling-houses 
and kraals. The list includes farms of every description ; a few are situated 
in the high veld, but the majority are in the middle and bush veld of the 
more northern districts of the Transvaal. Prospective tenants are advised 
not to decide on a farm until they have been thoroughly satisfied as to the 
possibilities of the locality in which it is situated. Anv general information 
which is required can be obtained from Mr. TT. A. Bailv, P.0, Box 48*1, 
Johannesburg. 
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The Cereal 
Rusts. 


Wr have recently received a monograph on the cereal rusts by Mr, I. B. 
Pole Evans, plant pathologist to the Department. This paper which has 
been reprinted from the “Annals of Botany” (Vol. 
XXI, No. lxxxiv, October, 1907), is a strictly 
technical piece of research, and contains forty-four 
admirably executed microscopic drawings by the 
author, showing the various stages in the life history 

of the rust spores. 

This work was begun in the year 1903 in the University of Cambridge 
under the direction of the late Professor Marshall Ward, and has since 
then been continued in the Botanical Laboratory of the Department in 
Pretoria. 


The labour involved in the preparation of such a monograph will be 
more readily realised when we observe that the cereal rusts—or Puccinia — 
have been sub-divided into thirteen different species, each of which has 
some well-defined morphological and physiological characteristic ; and, 
further, that they have been classified into no less than twenty-four 
different forms, each showing a special adaptation to particular host plants. 


* * * * 


Although the rust termed Uredo graminis has probably received more 
attention from mycologists than any other parasitic fungus, Mr. Pole 
Evans has shown, by means of his excellent drawings, for the first time 
the complete sequence of infection which has not hitherto been observed 
or represented. Every now and again the farming world is thrown into 
a state of excitement by the announcement of a new rust-resisting wheat, 
but the authors of these sensational rumours can hardly understand the 
years of arduous training which are necessary to the proper study of those 
fungous diseases which lay waste our farm crops. We heartily congratulate 
Mr. Pole Evans on this record of his preliminary researches, which are 
a credit alike to himself and to the Department of Agriculture. 
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Agricultural Statistics. 


What shall be 


WHAT DO YOU 

Our Share? 


PRODUCE? 

In 1906 Great Britain Imported :— 


★ 

Grain, (W» and Flour £07,8*1.onu 


Average Size of Farm 

Mrnf Alive and Bead £7>2.(»20,<h»o 

Wool.t'27.4 47.550 


In Great Britain... fd> acres. 

In America ... 1 B) acres. 

Total ... Lit7.354.550 


In TKANSVAAL o.OOO acres. 






DO YOU KNOW 

That one-tenth of the Trans¬ 
vaal under Maize would 
supply England for one 
Year ? 

FIGURE IT: 


WHEAT! 


How Much can 
We Supply? 

Maize Imported 
into England 

(ISHW).5,452,742,400 lbs. 

ONE-TENTH OF 

TRANSVAAL... 7,100,000 acres. 

■ A t 4 hags per acre 28 , 400,000 bags. 

» 5,080,000,000 lbs. 

;...:....’ 


Great Britain needs each Year— 

262,700.000 bushels. 

Worth £4.%0(K>,0OO. K 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTICES. 


Veterinary Division. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOE FORWARDING PATHOLOGICAL SPECIMENS. 

It is hereby notified for general information that special arrangements have 
been made with the Central South African Railways for forwarding pathological 
specimens for examination in the Veterinary Bacteriological Laboratory, and all 
such specimens can now be sent carriage forward, if addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Bacteriologist, Pretoria Station, and distinctly labelled “ Scientific 
Specimens for ExaminationThe Government Veterinary Bacteriologist is at 
all times glad to make examinations and to report on pathological specimens, but 
farmers and others sending such are earnestly requested to write full particulars 
of the animal from which the specimen has been taken and to post such in time 
to be delivered before the arrival of the specimen, or, in case of urgency, to 
telegraph. The importance of doing this is urged since occasionally, when not 
previously advised, specimens have arrived in too decomposed a condition for 
examination. 

F. B. SMITH, 

Director of Agriculture . 

Office of the Director of Agriculture, 

1st October, 1907. 


SPONZIEKTE OR QUARTER EVIL. 

Vaccine for the prevention of this disease is now ready for issue at the 
Government Veterinary Bacteriological Laboratory, and can be obtained through 
the Government Veterinary Surgeons, who will give instruction in the method of 
vaccination, and through whom also the necessary instruments can be obtained. 
The price of the vaccine is 3d. per double dose. 

* * * * 

WARNING TO IMPORTERS. 

The attention of the Department has been directed to the fact that certain 
imported cattle brought into this country under certificates stating that they have 
been tested with Tuberculin before shipment and have passed the test satisfactorily r 
have been found to react as infected when re-tested by the Government Veterinary 
Staff shortly after arrival. For this reason it is suggested that importers of cattle 
should have such imported animals re-tested by a Government Veterinary Surgeon 
oil arrival at their destination, and before they are allowed to mix with other stock. 
Should anyone wish to take this precaution the test will be applied free of charge 
unon application to the Government Veterinary Surgeon of the District to which 
the cattle are taken, at the earliest convenience of this Officer to whom the* 
application is made. 

F. B. SMITH, 
Director of Agriculture . 

« • * * 


PORTS FOR ENTRY OF STOCK. 

The following are the ports for entry of stock into this Colony from the neighbouring 
territories: 

Rilhrmaids Drift .Cape Colony. (Daily.) 

(Saturdays only.) 


Cape Colony. 

Mosiinyani ... 

Christiana ... 

Fourteen Streams ... 

Coal Mine Drift 
Vereeuiging ... 

Schoeinan’s Drift 
Roberts’ Drift 
De Ijmge’s Drift ... 

Dc Viliiers Drift ... 

Volksrust . 

Konmti Poort. through which stock not 
provided for under Clause 5. Govern¬ 
ment Notice No. 834 of 1903, will only 
be allowed to proceed by rail, to be 

examined at Machadodorp .Portuguese East Africa. 


(Daily.) 

,, (Wednesdays only.) 

Orange Hi ver < ’olon v, (Thursdays <»nlv.) 

* (Daily.) * 

(Mondays & Thursdays.)* 
m (Daily,) 

„ (Tuesday.) 

„ (Friday.) 

.Natal. (Daily.) 
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Division of Chemistry. 

SCHEDULE OF CHARGES FOR ANALYSIS MADE IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES. 


£ s. d. 

1. Estimation of one constituent in a manure or feeding stuff ..070 

2. Estimation of two or three constituents in a manure or feeding stuff 0 15 0 

3. Complete analysis and valuation of a manure or feeding stuff .. 10 0 

4. Analysis of water—drainage or irrigation .16 0 

5. Partial analysis of a soil to determine fertility and manurial needs 2 0 0 

6. Complete analysis of a soil.3 0 0 

7. Analysis of milk, cream, butter, or cheese .0 10 0 

8. Milk—determination of fat and total solids.0 5 0 

9. Milk—determination of fat only.020 

10. Butter—determination of water and fat.0 5 0 

11. Analysis of a vegetable product—hay, ensilage, roots, etc.10 0 


At present no charge will be made to bona fide farmers. The charges in the 
above schedule refer to products sent by manure merchants, milk dealers, or others 
interested in trade. Samples will only be accepted if assurance can be given that 
they are properly taken and truly representative of the hulk. The right of 
publishing the results of any analysis is reserved by the Department. Should the 
examination of any product furnish results which are deemed of sufficient general 
interest, the charges may be remitted. 

Samples of any product likely to be of agricultural importance will gladly be 
received. 


Division of Botany. 


INJURIOUS WEEDS. 

Owing to the fact that of late several newly-introduced and injurious weeds 
have made their appearance in the Transvaal, farmers are earnestly requested 
to take careful notice of any new plants which have appeared on their farms and 
which seem to have a tendency to spread. When such are discovered, specimens 
of the plant bearing flowers and, if possible, fruit should be forwarded to the 
Government Botanist by whom they will be examined and reported upon. They 
should be forwarded in the same way as specimens of poisonous plants. 


COCKLE-BURR. 

On account of the dangerous character of this weed to wool and mohair 
growers, farmers on the Aapjes, Pienaars, and Crocodile Rivers are advised to keep 
a sharp look-out for its appearance, especially on the banks of the rivers, and to 
root out the plants before they scatter seed. Any farmer who is in doubt as to the 
identity of Cockle-Burr can send specimens to the Botanist for identification. 


Division of Forestry. 

SAUK OF HK 1)01 SO FROM IRENE NURSERY. 

H is hereby notified for general information that the sale of Hedge Plants from Irene 
Government. Nursery has 1 kh*u discontinued. Forest, trees will be disposed of as formerly. 

* • » « 

The price list, of seeds and trees supplied by this Division ran be obtained free of charge 
on application to the Conservator of Forests, or the Government Printer, Pretoria. 
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Division of Horticulture, 

CONTINUATION ON NURSERY WORK BY TIIJB HORTICULTURAL DIVISION. 

The present opportunity is taken of notifying farmers generally that the propagation of 
young fruit trees for sale at the various Experimental Orchards and Nurseries of this Division 
will be re-comrneneed immediately, but trees will not be available for disposal until July, HlOlh 
By this date it is expected that a good number of trees will be available, and they will 
comprise such varieties as have proved to be suitable for the. various districts of the Transvaal 
by actual test at the different Experiment Stations, 

* • « * 

SALK OF FRUIT TREKS, VINES, l-DTiMNUS, St TONS, Etc. 

It is notified for public information that in future payment must U' made for goods on 
or before delivery. VVlieu purchasers mention a railway station to which packages may be 
eoti signed for them, advantage may he taken of the u Collect on Delivery’* system of the 
0,8.Adi. In all other cases cash should accompany the order, but it is advisable prior to 
remitting same that enquiries be made of the Uovcrnntcnt Horticulturist as to the ability of »• 
the Division to supply the trees ordered. 


Tobacco Division, 

TOBACCO PLANT DISEASES. 

A large number of letters and verbal inquiries have been received by the 
Tobacco Division in regard to diseases and insects injurious to tobacco plants. It 
is impossible to give any reliable advice as to remedies for different diseases and 
insect pests unless a specimen of the affected plant is forwarded to us, and our 
readers are, therefore, requested to furnish a portion of the affected plant when 
writing for advice in such matters. Most of the diseases and insect pests which 
attack tobacco plants in the Transvaal are easily controlled. Letters, but not 
parcels, may be sent free of charge if addressed as follows :— 

0.II.M.S. 

Chief of Tobacco Division, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Pretoria. „ . 


Experimental Farm. Potchelstroom. 

SENDS FOR DISPOSAL. 

Pvt a Urn. 

Price 15s. per bag of I On lbs. net f.o.r. I'otchefshvom. 

Varieties: * 

Early - -Early Rose*. 

May Queen. 

Epicure, 

Late-- Langyrortby, 

African Ited, 

Scottish Triumph, 

Up-to-date, 

Duchess of Torn wall, 

Factor, ; 

(’has. .Fuller, j • 

and small quantities of several other varieties. 

The early varieties will be ready for disposal in July ami August and the late 
- .. varieties iri September and October. . ^ • 

•;; > ArHekokf '*(«*«#).—•' • .;■ <• 

V ; Price lhs. per 100 lbs., Lo.r. Potchefstroom. '■ 

-pef Ityu.lfa, loar. PotdwsfsU-oom;. . 

•? y White Egyptian ” and. u Algerian/’ 





L’fnirUs. Poultry Khiim, 





h-t. Velvet Beans. 

{ 1 /iim tm utliU. > 






tjunsvaal agricultural journal. 




M*rfcy<~ 

Price 1 #s. 6(1 per 100 lbs M lo.i. I'ofrluHStioont. 

VariKy ; Kinvcr Chevalier 1 * (foi malting pmqwses) 

. • - . : 

12sv jwsr 1CH> 1 I>b >t fio.i*. 

Variety Early” 

Make or McaUe $.— 

Piice.20s. -per lOOibs.;' to.r. Putcbefstroom. 

The followiag Vaiietks, after having !>een thoroughly tested on this farm, am" 
mnwimerided. The kind of climate and the district iir which the mealies are planted is 
the chief factor which determines the varieties which are suitable for that district. 

Applicants who. are not acquainted with the chameterist ics of the different varieties 
lire reCpmmemicd to leave the selection to the undersigned, who will forward aeed of 
those varieties which are likely to give the besi results in the district in which they arc 
to be planted. 

Colour, 

White 


Yellow 


Name of Variety* 

Maturation. 

Natal White; Hofserootli 

Very late, 

Virgin inn Horsetoofh 

Late. 

Hickory Dorset <H>th 

Late. 

Brazilian Flour < lorn 

Late. 

Hickory King (8 row) 

Medium late. 

Iowa Silver Mine 

Medium. 

White Cango 

Medium. 

Champion White Pearl 

Medium early 

White Hot man 

Medium early. 

Thoroughbred White Flint 

Early. 

Holden King 

Late. 

Hawkesbury Champion 

Late. 

Austen's Colossal Yellow Dent 

Late. 

Yellow Hogan 

Late. 

Yellow Flint (8 row) 

Medium late. 

Yellow Caugu 

Medium late. 

Natal Yellow Flint 

Medium. 

Early Butler Corn 

Medium, 

Eureka Field Corn 

Medium early 

Early Star Learning 

Medium early 

Chester County Mammoth 

Earlv. 

Ninety Day 

Early. 


The whole of the seed offered is shelled from carefully selected ami hind-nicked 
cobs, true to the type and diameter of each variety. The greatest care is taken to 
ensure uniformity in the seed by •* topping ” and 11 tailing M the cobs, and by hand¬ 
picking, Some varieties are inclined to be unstable in their characteristics, and in other 
cases the effects of cross-fertilisation may not be apparent. These conditions have 
been reduced to a minimum as far as care in the growth and selection of the seed will 
- , permit* 

Sorghum {Stmkamtmn), — 

Price 3d. per lb., f.o.r. Potchefstrooni. How 12 to 15 lbs. per acre, 

Price 3d. per lb,, f,o.r. Pot chefs! room. Recommended for gi owing matenal rcqhu’**} 
for making brooms. How about 8 lbs, per acre, 

Mannm or Mill ##.— 

Price 6cL per lb., f.o.r. Potchefsirooiu. 

Variety, Maturation 

Californian Golden MoW Very early. 

Golden Millet* Medium early. 

M Boer." Late, 

i The price of any of these seed* may be altered without notice. 

The quantity of these seeds which will he issued to any one farmer will lie determined 
tjjr the applications received, and allotment; will be made according to priority of t^phcntimi, 
0mfr* mrt fa pmemmM by rheqrn or portal order. For full particulars and any other 
IpfermAtioji hftfdjf to the General Manager. Experimental Farm, Potehefslwm* 

, * , ALEX, HOLM, ' 

entail Manager 
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NOTICE REGARDING PUBLIC MAKES. 

It is hereby notified that the Right Hen. the Minister of Agriculture has decided to dis- 
continue the practice of taking mares to public stud. There will now be available for lease 
17 stallions, a lint of which is appended hereunder. All applications for these stallions 
should be sent to the General Manager, Government Stud Farm, Standerton, not later than 
31st duly. Persons wishing to inspect the stallions can do so by giving two days' clear notice 
to the General Manager. The Stud Farm is about 10 miles from Standerton. Telegraphic 
address : <4 Horses,'* Standee on. 

GOVERNMENT STALLIONS FOR LEASE- SEASON ISH)M p. 


Name of Stallion. 

Pedigree. j 

Leasing Fee. 

Sir Reginald, brown 

i 

Hagioscope The Empress Maud * -»« ... S 

£50 

Tnredo, chestnut 

'Torpedo—Thetis ... ... ... ... 

£50 

Klorismart, dark hay 

Mart agon- Flomnthe 

£50 

Anchovy, hay ... 

St. Michael Sauce ... ... ... ! 

£50 

Breakaway, black 

Prisoner- Panama 

£40 

Our Jack, brown 

Sheet Anchor- Halliance ... ... ... j 

£30 

Gairnryan, bay 

Enthusiast Finnan ... ... 

C 45 

IT Airy, bay 

Ayrshire Cosy ... ... ... ... 

£50 

The Orphan, brown ... ! 

Dick Swivelier Beehive 

£35 

Queen‘s .Tuhilce. chestnut 

Queen's Birthday Queen of the Florin 

£45 

Mm; Roy, chestnut ... \ 

Orme—Moil Droit ... 

£ 50 

Candil. chestnut 

Sargento Vhulia ... ... ... ... j 

£35 

Voltaire, brown ... i 

Warpath--Mayf horn 

£35 

Ta m me, hay ... ... ] 

Redeourt Lottie ... ... ... ... i 

£30 

King Fish, brown ... j 

i Fly Fisher Little Nell ... ... ... 

£30 

Kenny thorpe, brown ... j 

j Calthorpe - Kenny ... ... ... ... \ 

£40 

Little Dick, dark Bay 

, i 

Dick Swivolier Magenta ... 

£40 

Tl if 1)011 

_ — . i 

Catalonian Jack ... ... ... | 

£40 


Editorial Division* 

AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS, 


The following publications can be bad, free of charge, mi application to the Government 
Printers Rox 373, Pretoria:— 

Transvaal Agricultural Journal, No. 3, Vol, I. (Published quarterly). 

99 No. 4, Voi L „ „ 

„ No. 13, Vol. IV. „ 



a 

9 ' 

w 

w 


ft 

ft 

ft 

» 


• w 


No. 14, Vol. IV,-' ,} 

No. 15, Vol. IV, „ 

No. 16, Vol. IV. *, 

No. I?, Voi. V, . ,i 

No. IS, Vol. V.- v...^ 

No. 23, Vol. VI. „ 

No,"22, Vol. VI." 

No, 23, Vol., vi. ; 
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ZhWx/c/< a/' .Dotting 

Leaflet No. !.— “Flams Poisonous to Stock/* 

No. 4.- “ Tim Coekhvfiurr/ 1 
M No. «.--** Teach Leaf Curl.' 1 

Bulletin No. 1. -“The Conditions of Heed ami Plant Distribution,*' 1000-7. 

„ No. 2. The Conditions of Seed and Plant Distribution.” 1007-S. 

Circular No, 1, Poisonous Plants/’ 

Division of Entomology: — 

Leaflet No. “The Fowl Tick/' 

„ No. ti. “Cockchafers and Flower Beetles/' 

,, No. 7. “Sprays for Locust Destruction/’ 

No. 10. Notes on Termites.” 

No. 11. “The Seale Insects of Citrus Trees/ 1 

Division of Forestry: 

“ Price fast of Sett Ik and Trees/* 

Division of Tfortirnltnre 

Bulletin No. 1. “Some Information about Fruit Trees/ 4 
Leaflet No. 11. “A Fruit Report/' 

„ No. 4.—“ Diseases of Orange Trees/* 

Division- of Dairying: 

Leaflet No. 1. “The Making of Full-Cream Gouda Chew «»n a Dutch Farm/ 

No. 2. “ Treatmciit of Milk." 

Circular No. 1.—“Breakfast Cheese/* 

., No. 2. “Rennet Making/ 1 

„ No. 3.—“ Buttermaking/' . 

Division of Veterinary Sc tetter : — 

Bulletin No. 1. ‘‘Measles in Swine ami Cattle/ 1 
„ No. *►.—“Contagious Abortion.” 

Leaflet No. 3. “ Rhodesian Tick Fever/’ 

,. No. 7*. “ Glanders and Farcy.” 

„ No. I. “ Directions for PrefMiring Blood Sinears/’ 

No. 6. “Wire Worms.” 

„ No. 7. -“Directions for Use of Blue Tongue Vaccine.” 

Division of Publications 

Bulletin No. 1.—“ Burrweed or Boete Bosch.” 

„ No. 2.—“Some Diseases of the Horse.” 

„ No. 3.—" The Food of Plants.” 

„ No. 6.—“ City and Town Milk Supply and the Care and Aeration 

of Milk.” 


Fa rotors' Itu Ueti ns : 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1. “ Maize Foods for the Home/' 

Fanners* Bulletin No. 2.- “Notes on Tobacco/’ 

Farmers' Bulletin No. 3. “Notes on Lucerne Growing,” 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 4.' -“Smut in Wheat, Barley, and Oats.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin No, o. - “ Insect Enemies of Mealies in the Transvaal/' 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. <i. How to secure Good Seed Maize.” 


Miscellaneous:— 

Bulletin No. 3 .— u The Brands Directory, 1006.” 
Annual Import of the Director of Agriculture for the 

it a tt tt 

it »> it a 


year 1903*4. 
„ 1904-5. 
„ 1905-6. 


JOURNAL FILES. 

In order that our numerous readers may not be disappointed by being unable 
to complete their files, we would earnestly request them to preserve all copies of 
the w Journal ” if they propose to bind them at the close of the year. Owing to the 
expense incurred In it has become necessary to limit the number of 

copies issued, and it often happens that we cannot supply back numbers, as they 
are out of print. ' • 

v ; ;'W#ices for the ^ Agricultural Journal/' VoL I., VoL IL,Vol, III., Vol. IV. 
am} V’;, can be had on application to the Department of Agriculture. 
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JOURNAL DUPLICATES. 

Any readers who possess and can spare duplicates of the “ Agricultural Journal” 
would confer a great favour by returning them to the Department of Agriculture, 
as back numbers are now out of print, and applications are constantly being made 
by persons desirous of completing their sets. 

* « * * 

APPLICATIONS FOR THE “JOURNAL” AND NON-DELIVERY. 

Applications to be placed on the Mailing List of the “Journal,” as well as 
complaints as to non-delivery of the “Journal,” should be addressed to the 
Government Printer, P.O. Box 373, Pretoria, and not to the Editor of the “Journal.” 
It is particularly requested that changes of address should also be promptly notified 
to the Government Printer, in order to ensure prompt delivery to addressees and 
to avoid unnecessary correspondence. 

“The Transvaal Agricultural Journal” is issued free to residents in the 
Transvaal only. 

Persons residing in the other South African Colonies or Oversea may become 
subscribers by paying an annual subscription of 7s., post free, starting from July 
in each year ; 2s. extra is required for postage oversea. 

Subscriptions are payable strictly in advance, and should be made by bank 
draft, money order, bank notes, or coin. Cheques cannot be accepted in payment, 
unless initialled by the Bank authorities. 

All correspondence must be addressed and payments made to the Government 
Printer, Box 373, Pretoria. 


General Notices. 

LIST OF FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

Aupjes River Ward Agricultural Society. A. F. van Gnv. Pyramid Station 
Aapjes River Ward Farmer** Association, F. N. Carlisle, Pyramid Station. 

Barberton Farmers' Association, Geo. E. O. Wilhelm, Box In7, Rarhorton. 

Barberton Agricultural Society, («. S. Dyce. Box A. Barberton. 

Belfast Agricultural Society, 0. J. Oosthuizeu. Box 13. Belfast. 

Bloemhof Agricultural Society. I/aak Hoffmann, Bloomhof. 

Carolina Agricultural Society, M. van Enter. Box 43. Carolina. 

•Christiana Agricultural Society, A. 1*. Burgers, Box 27, Christiana, Si *e ret art. 

■Crocodile River Farmers’ Association. J. II. Sehocnian. Rietfontein \\\, Pretoria. 

Devon Farmers' Association, J. II. R. Moodie, P.O, Devon. 

Eastern Transvaal Farmers* Association, T. W. Snaith, Box 75. Springs. 

Ermeio Agricultural Society, A. Smuts. Box f». Ermelo. 

Elands ltivcr Farmers' Association, E. if. ElofF, Rietvlei, Lindley’s Poort. Kustenburg. 
Grootspelunken Farmers’ Association, J. W. Walton, Private Bag, Middagzon. Pietersburg. 
Haenertsburg Fanners’ Association, P. Kent, Spitzkop, Haenertsburg. via Pietersburg. 
ITeldelbej’g Agricultural Society, W. Harvey. Box 3(». Heidelberg. 

Heidelberg Burgher Land Settlements, Balfour. 

Hekpooit Farmers’ Association, Secretary, via Knigersdorp. 

ilex River Fanners’ Association, W. Breedt, Hex River, Kustenburg. 

High veld Farmers’ Association, F. Findley, Ceylon, via Krugersdorp. 

High veld Farmers’ Association, W. Robinson, Kustenburg. 

Klcrksdorp Agricultural Society, If. Bramlev, Box 3(5, Klerksdorp. 

Klip lii ver Farmers’ Association. Krugersdorp. 

Koesterfontein Farmers’ Association, Secretary, via Knigersdorp. 

Krugersdorp Farmers’ Association, G. Figulus, Box 188, Krugersdorp. 

Krugersdorp Agricultural Society, H. A. von Blommestein, Box 3(>8, Krugersdorp. 

Lvdenburg Agricultural Society, S. Hiemstra, Box (>9. Lydenburg. 

Lydenburg Farmers’ Association, E. de Souza, Lydenburg. 

Leeuwdoorns Fanners' Association, W. H. Pilkington, Baviaans Poort, tin Leeuwdoorns. 

Low Country Farmers’ Association, A. W. Gale, Middelrand, P.O. Devilskloof, Zout pansberg, 
N. Transvaal. 

Marieo Agricultural Society, S. J. van dor Spuy, Box 83, Zcqrust. 

Maquassi Farmers' Association and Agricultural Society, A. E. Grigson, Maquassi Station. 
Middelburg Agricultural Society, J. W. Henwood, Box 229, Middelburg. 

New Scotland Farmers’ Association, H. S. Parry, Grnsdal. Lake Chrissie. 

New Agatha Farmers' Association, Henry W. Molyneux, P.O. New Agatha. 

Pietersburg Agricultural Society, J. W. Johnson, Box 32, Pietersburg. 

Pietersburg Farmers’ Association, (S. G. Mmmik, Pietersburg. 
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Pietersburg Poultry Club, H. Muon*, Box 103, Picterslmrg. 

|*iet Ret ief Farmers* Association, K. P. van Dijk. Box 18. Piet Relief. 

1‘isanghock Farmers' Association, W. .1. Birchill, Diana, via Pietersburg. 

Plat rami Farmers' Association, A. H. Barron. Platraml. 

Pot chef.stroom Agricultural Society, Joubert Iieitz. Box 152. Potehefstroom. 

Potchefsiroom Burgher Laud Settlements ; The Manager, Box 172. Potehefstroom. 
Potgietersrust Fruitgrowers’ and Planters’ Association. If. .1. Strdbel. 

Pretoria Agricultural Society, H. Comfort h, Box **»8r>, Pretoria. 

Rand Poultry Club. E. Iljort, Box 2218, Johannesburg. 

Rustenburg Fanners* Association, Leo Maehol, Hasten burg. 

Settlers' Association. Hon. H. Wyndbain, Kroorndraai. 

Southern Watcrberg Farmers’ Association. IV. S. Johnson, J\<>. Warm baths. 

Southern Watcrberg Farmers’ Co-operative Union, T. T. Carney, Box 21. Wannbath 1 *. 
Standerton Agricultural Society, J. J. Bosnian. Box 2b, Staiulerton. 

Transvaal Agricultural Union, T. Nicholson, Box 181, Pretoria. 

Transvaal Farmers’ Association. R. W. Hunt, Box 3785. Johannesburg. 

Transvaal Land Owners’ Association, H. A. Rally. Box 1281. Johannesburg. 

Transvaal Poultry Club. M. Loehhead. B<ix 134. Pretoria. 

Transvaal Stockbreeders' Association, F. T. Nicholson, Box 184, Pretoria. 

Transvaal Tobacco 0 rowers’ Association. CapL C. A. Madge, Secretary, Box 4803. .Johan n t'-.'o: j is, 
Transvaal Con. Land Company. (’apt. C. A. Ma<Igc. Box 4303, Johannesburg. 

Trichardts Farmers’ Association, K. v. Deventer, P.O. Trichardts, Springs. 

Vaal River Fanners’ Association. J. van Zijl, rut Pot chef st room. 

Wat erlang Agricultural Society, J. von Backstroom, Box 7. Nylstroom. 

Wnkkerstroom Agricultural Society. <5. Maasdorp. Box 8", Volksrust. 

Witfontein Farmers' Association, J. Krugel, ria Krugersdorp. 

Wit watersraml Fanners’ Association, H. J. A. Wentworth. P.O. Craighall, near Johannesburg. 
Wit watersraml Dairy Farmers' Association, Alex. Sloan, Box .7.108, Johannesburg. 

Witwatersrand Agricultural Society, W. H. Poultney, Box 4344, Johannesburg. 
Wliite River Farmers’ Association, Archibald T. Ralls, White River, via Nelspruit. 
Wolmaransstad Farmers’ Association, F. W. Konig, Box 1, Wolmaransstad. 
Wolmaransstad Agricultural Society, W. D. de Greet*, Wolmaransstad. 

Wonderfontein Farmers’ Association, Secretary, via Krugersdorp. 

Woodbush Farmers’ Association, Secretary and Treasurer, Percy Kent, Spitskop, 
P.O. Haenertsburg. 

Zwartkop Fanners’ Association, M. Vorster, Zwartkop, via Krugersdorp. 
Zwartmggens Farmers’ and Planters’ Association, G. R. Wedderbufn, J.P., Broad- 
wood Vale, P.O. Kosterfontein, Rustenburg. 

Zoutpansberg Agricultuial Society, J. W. Johnston, Box 32, Pietersburg. 

* # * # 

OTB ER COLONIES. 

Agricultural Union of Cape Colony, D. M. Brown, Box 187, Port Elizabeth. 
Bloemfontein and O.R.C. Agricultural Society, J. Fraser, Box 250, Bloemfontein. 
Cape Central Farmers’ Association, H. C. Hall, Bedford, Cape Colony. 

Cape Stud Breeders’ Association, J. Pike, Box 703, Capetown. 

Natal Agricultural Union, D. M. Eadie, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. 

Orange River Colony Central Farmers’ Association, W. B. Fowler, Secretary, Hill’s 
Buildings, Maitland Street, Bloemfontein. 

Orange River Colony Stockbreeders’ Association, Secretary, Bloemfontein. 

RhodeBian Agricultural Union, Secretary, Box 135, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

South African Co-operative Union, A. C. Lyell, Box 574, Bloemfontein, O.R.C. 

Upper Klip River Farmers’ Association, Secretary, Vrede District, O.R.C. 

* « * • 

TRANSVAAL LAND AND AGRICULTURAL BANK. 

Application for Loans. 

It is hereby notified for general information that applications for loans from the Transvaal 
Land and Agricultural Bank will be received on ami after the 1 tii November, 1907. 

The Offices of the Bank have been opened at the Bourke Trust Chambers, Church Square, 
Pretoria, and all business must be done personally or through a Resident Magistrate, Assistant. 
Resident Magistrate or Resident Justice <;f the Peaee. 

Forms of application are now ready and ran he obtained from the Officials of the Bank 
and all Magist rates. 

It is to be particularly observed that all applications should be made and bulged by the 
Applicants themselves, ami not through Agents or second parties, and applications made bv 
any other parties than the Applicants themselves will not be considered or acknowledged. 

The Officials of the Bank and Magistrates will give all required information and wi/1 
render nil necessary assistance in the completion of forms of the application and otherwise. 
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Loans not exceeding in amount b<> per rout, of the agricultural and paMornl value will 
be made upon tin* security of freehold and quit rent- land, and not exceeding- f,(» per cent, of its 
value, upon the security of land held under the Occupation Law. 

The advances may be obtained either as a fixed loan repayable in one sum alter a period 
not exceeding five years or as an instalment loan repayable by half-yearly instalments during 
a period not exceeding twenty-live years, with interest calculated at a rate not exceeding 
{) per cent, per annum. 

Kxrept in special eases no advances will be made of amounts less than AI50 and exceeding 

£ 2 .."> 00 . 

Insurance will not be specially required for the purposes of these loans as the advance* 
will be made upon the basis of the value of the land irrespective of buildings. 

Loans to Co-operative Societies which have been approved by the Minister of Agriculture 
will be made both on a lixud and instalment basis upon tin* value of raw or manufactured 
j>roduee for the purposes and upon the conditions set forth in Section of the Land and 
Agricult ural Bank Act No. 2b of 1907. 

All applications for loans must be accompanied by : 

(1) A valuation of the property offered ns security which should he made by a person 
duly approved of by the Magistrate. 

L») Fees upon the following scale : 

On application not exceeding A2oo ... ... ... ... x 1 

On application exceeding C200 and not exceeding i\*joo ... c2 
On application exceeding C500 and not exceeding Al.Ooo ... Cb 
and for every additional £ 1,000 or pari thereof... ... C I 

In the event, of the loan being declined without any special valuation of the piopertv 
having been made tint fees less los. will be returned. 

Til OS. H. IIKIioLU 

■Office of the Transvaal Laud and Agricultural Bank. ('fmirnmn. 

Bouvkc Trust Chambers. Church Square, 

Pretoria. Ititli October, 1907. m 

I'.O. Box :17‘>. 

# * # * 


General Lons Botha. 
F. B. Smith. 


LIST OF OFFICIALS. 

The following is a list of the officials of the Transvaal Department of 
Agriculture, to whom inquiries respecting matters connected with agriculture may 
be addressed:— 

The Right Hon. the Minister of Agriculture 

Director . 

Division of Veterinary Science: 

(a) Bacteriology . 

(b) Contagious Diseases. 

Division of Chemistry .. .. . 

Division of Botany . 

( а) Plant Pathology . 

(б) Seed Introduction and Plant Experiments .. 

Division of Forestry . 

Division of Entomology 
Division of Horticulture 
Division of Tobacco 


A. Tileiler. 

C. E. Gray. 
Herbert Ingle. 

J. Burtt-Davy. 

I. B Polr-Kvaks. 

II. G. Mundy. 
Charles E. Leg at. 
C. W. Howard. 

R. A. Davis. 

.T. van Lkenhol f. 


Division of Co-operation. 

Division of Dairying 
Division of Publications 

Division of Poultry . 

Government Experimental Farm, Potchefstroom 
Government Stud Farm, Standerton 
Government Stud Sheep Farm, Ermelo 
Government Experimental Farm, Tzaneen .. 

Translator . 

Registrar of Brands . 

Librarian 


..B. StiltiIko-Andkrsf.n. 

.. Robert Pa pk. 

.. William Macdonald. 

Reginald Bourlay. 

.. Alexander Holm. 

.. A. McNae 
.. V. Bossley. 

.. Walter H. Charter. 

.. Otto Menzel. 

.. J. J. Pienaar. 

. . J. C. <1 OLDMAN. 


ADDRESS. 

Correspondents are earnestly requested to give their full name and correct 
postal address when forwarding any communication to the Department. It 
sometimes happens that readers send their farm address only, and fail to give the 
Post Office address, consequently it is impossible to reply to their queries or send 
publications. This refers more especially to farmers applying for cattle permits, as 
in many cases letters forwarded by the Veterinary Division are returned by the 
Postal Authorities to the effect “Not delivered. Address insufficient” The 
Department should also be immediately notified of any change of address. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK. 

A record of all classes of stock, the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
value to the individual owner and to the country generally. 

Application for membership and entries of stock should be. addressed to— 

For Cape Colony—J. Pike, P.O. Box 703, Capetown. 

For Transvaal—F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

For Orange River Colony—E. J. MacMillan, Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 

The South African Stud Book, Volume I., is obtainable from T. Maskew 
Miller, Adderley Street, Capetown. Price, 10s. (Id. 


J. PIKE, Secretary, 

South African Stud Book Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF IRRIGATION. 

Advice to Farmers. 

It is hereby notified for general information that the Irrigation Department 
is prepared to give advice to farmers on any farm relative to irrigation problems, 
in accordance with regulations approved by the Hon. the Minister for Lands. 

Fanners are expected to facilitate the transport of the Irrigation Officials 
from farm to farm wherever possible. 

Application should he made by letter to the Chief Engineer. Irrigation Depart mom, 
Pretoria, or to the Resident Magistrate of the District. 

F. A. HURLEY, 

Chief Engineer, Irrigation. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 11Sii or ]‘m»7. 

It K hereby notified tor general information that, in nrd*T to promote tin* breeding of 
ptnv-hrod stork, tin 4 following prizes will 1 k* offered by tin* Department of Agrienltnre ai 
Agricultural Shows held in the Transvaal during the enduing season : 

(1) (Jol*l Medal, value A t 4s.. for best eolt. or tillv, under three years of age, got by a 
stallion the property of, or purchased front, the Department of Agricuhuiv. 

(2) Cold Medal, value A I Is., fur best pair of steers (oxen*) or best pair of heifers, under 
three years of age, got by a. bull the property of, or purchased from, ihc Department 
of Agriculture. 

(3) Cold Medal, value A2 2s., for best two .sheep, under two years of age, got by a lum 
the prop<Tty of. or purchased from, the Department of Agriculture. 

(44 Gold Medal, value A2 2s.. for best two pigs, under two years of age, got by a bom 
the property of, or purchased from, the Department of Agriculture. 

Conditions of Award :— 

(1) Exhibits must have lteen bred by the exhibitor, and each entry must be accompanied 
by a. certilieate giving the particulars of the sire and the dam, or dams, of tin* 
animals entered. 

(2) Any animal or animals which have won these prizes once shall not he eligible to 
compete again for the same prize, except at t he Show of the Wit watersrand Agricult urn! 
Society. 

(3) Any dispute arising on any of these conditions shall In* referred to the Director of 
Agriculture, and his decision shall lx* final. 

(4) Judges arc requested to place the second in order of merit, when* there is competition. 

F. 1L SMITH, 

Director of Agriculture 


Office of the Director of Agriculture, 
Pretoria, 22nd October. 19<»7. 
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TRANSVAAL METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Observations op Temperatures (prom Self-registering Ther¬ 
mometers in Stevenson Screens).—February, 190S. 



Kon the Month. 




Pi. ace. 

Mean Mean 
Max. i Min. 

Mean. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 


dogs. (legs. 

«legs. 

degs. 

(legs. 


Bloom hof 

Johannesburg- 

ss-ii <;i*8 

75*2 

94*0 on the 3rd, 
)0th. 28th 

57*0 

>n 18th 

Observatory 

77*5 I 5b*5 

87 *0 

81*9 ., 15th 

51 *0 

,, 7th 

Komatipoort 

iU-P <;n *l» 

82*4 

It 15*0 „ 22n<l. 28th 

84*0 

.. 14th 

Pielersburg 

*2-7 58*5 

70*8 ; 

1)1 *0 25th. 28th 

50-o 

18th 

Pretoria. Arcadia 

87*8 511*5 ; 

73*0 

1)4*2 „ 22nd 

51 *7 

., 20th 

St and erf on 

81*8 , 55*0 1 

88 • 3 

8‘)*0 28th 

45*0 

.. 10th, 20th 

Volksrust ... ... 

: 77*5 ! 53 • 1 

l>5.8 | 

85*0 , t 28th, 29th 

43*0 

.. 1 9th 

Zcerust ... ... ... 

8b•<» j 03 o 

78*0 ! 

1)8*0 ,, 21st 

53*0 

„ 20th 


1Viu)»evftUm , s in day have averaged 3 to f> decrees above the mean for February, whilst the temperatures 
by night have been normal. The extreme range of feijj|*Talur« has been unusually great for the lime of f he \ ear. 

Rainfall Return for February, 190K. 

(Including Rainfall since 1st «lulv last, and averages for previous season.) 

Note.— The rainy season is measured from 1st July in one year to the 80th June in the next. 





Month. 

Season. 

Averages. 


District. 

Peace. 


. 

Feb., 1908. 

From 1st 
July, 1908. 

February. 

Seax >u. 




In-. 


Ins. 

>/. 

& 

Ins. 

’i. 

S’ 

Ins. 

£ 





p-n 






M 

Barberton 

Barberton 


0*73 

3 

14*03 

57 

5*90 

12 

21 - So 

57 


Konmti}>oort 


2* DO 

4 

10*08 

38 

5*41 

9 

21 *05 

50 

Bet ha l 

Bethal . 


3*2 

1) 

23*10 

89 

4*49 

11 

18*13 

04 

Bloemhof ... 

Bloemhof 


1 *54 

12 

13*51 

ni 

3*49 

10 

14*13 

•IS 

Carolina 

Carolina . 


1 *42 

4 

20*18 

52 

3*49 

11 

23*05 

— 

Erinelo 

Erraolo ... 


2*13 


21 *51 

65 

5 • 98 

J 1 

28*27 

70 

Heidelberg ... 

Heidelberg 


2*1)2 

8 

18*98 

83 

t) ■ 38 

12 

22*90 

58 

Vereoniging 


2*38 

10 

18*15 

82 

5*31 

12 

19*20 

00 

Licht on burg 

jLidtfinbiii-g 

... 

4 • 58 

14 

18*05 

55 

3•tit) 

11 

15*47 

58 

Lvdenburg ... 

Pilgrims Best 


3 • 20 

12 

20*90 

79 

10*32 

19 

28*38 

91 


Belfast. ... 


o*D8 

8 

— 

. 

3 • 88 

15 

24*70 

84 

Murieo 

Zee rust ... 


2*25 

8 

18*94 

48 

4 • 55 

13 

17*29 

5/ 

Middelburg ... 

| Middelburg 


3*04 

10 

20*80 

87 

4-10 

11 

22*24 

87 

Piet Itctief ... 

' Piet lietief 

... 

0*77 

13 



.... 

— 

.... 

— 

Potcbefstmoni 

' lAAchefstroom ... 


3 • 58 

14 

18*78 

80 

4*29 

10 

18*32 

54 


; Klerksdorp 


2*45 

12 

13-73 

87 

4-7!» 

14 

16 * 59 

82 

Pretoria ... ! 

Arcadia, Pretoria 


1*50 

n 

17*83 

85 

4*41 

13 

20*27 

85 


Govt. Buildings, Pretoria 

1*24 ! 

* ! 

[15*87 

56 

4*82 

11 

JS*68 

| 58 


Modderfontein ... 


2*23 

11 

! 15*73 

! 80 

' 5* 17 

14 

21*08 ! 

67 

Bust uii burg ... \ 

It listen burg 


2*13 

! 12 



j —* 

1 . ... 

i .. 

: 

Standcrton ... 

Standerton 

... 

1*87 

1 « 

24*28 

! 72 : 


i 

— . 

— 

Swaziland ... 

Mbabane 


3*51 

11 

34*93 

98 

: 8*33 | 

1 io 

133*98 i 

! 91 

Wakkerst room 

Volksrust. 


1*22 

11 

122*21 

; 78 j 

8*30 

; ia 

25*93 j 

1 88 


Wakkerntrouin ... 


1 *41) 

8 

23*08 

53 ! 

, j 

— 


— 

Waterherg ... 

IN >tgi etersrust ... 


2*88 

7 

18*41 

49 | 

4*30 

n 

21 *77 

50 

IS y 1st room 


2*35 

1) 

17*28 

52 

4*98 

12 j 

19*82 

58 

Witwat er smnd 

Krugersdorp 


2*84 

9 

18*82 

85 ! 



— 

— 


<1 Gilbert Park, J’burg 


2*38 

11 

20*79 

74 ! 

8 * 88 

35 

25*58 

63 


Govt. Observatory, J’burg 

1 *1)8 

10 

18-31 

70 ; 

5*98 

15 

22*54 

69 

Wolmaranssi ad ! 

Wolroaransstad ... 

... 

2* DO 

10 

14-79 

58 

3-97 

10 

14*09 

47 

Zoutpansberg 

Petersburg 


2-DD 

10 

13-14 

45 

4-34 

9 

16*98 

45 

Leydsdorp 

... 

3* 2D 

5 

14*44 

24 

— 

—- : 




Summary.—R ainfall has been very dell dent during the month. At Johannesburg and Pilgrims Rest, for 
which places observations for 20 years are available, the present: February has the lowest total rainfall on 
record; at Pretoria the rainfall in February, 1808 (TOO Inches) was somewhat scantier. 

A few very local, but heavy, thundershowers occurred during the month, Lichtenhurg getting the bm of 
thw. Complaints of want of min and water are prevalent. The shortage on the season is 3 inches below 
average at Pretoria and ?> inches on the Wltwatersnuid. 
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ObHKRVATIONH OP TKMi’KRATIJKKH (PROM 8 kLP-KBU 1KTBRIN<i THKtt- 
MOMKTEHS IN STKVKNSON SOUEKNS).—MARCH, 1908. 


Pob Tim Month. 


I’LACK. 

Moan 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

1 Mean. 

11 10 OUST. 

Kovvhst. 


t let's. 

degs. 

i degs. 

i 

degs. 

Barberton 

. 82*2 

bo*x 

. 71 *r> 

1)2*8 on I2tb 

: 2b * 2 uti 2rd <k 22th 

Bloemhof 

Johannesburg 

. ' s7*r» 

r.<; * 2 

i 7f *h 

; 1U*0 „ 1 lib & 

2th 17>*o .. 17th 

Obriervatory 

72*2 

22 • 2 

, <12*7 

| x| Mi „ nth 

17-7 .. 2 Mli 

Petersburg 

7u*o 

• x 

' <;7*n 

i xx-o „ i ;tf b 

: r.i •<« „ 81 h 

Pretoria, Arcadia 

. X 2 - n 

i,i, - i> 

tih-l 

02*0 .. 12th 

Hi-2 .. 7th 

Standertou 

. 77 * i 

22*2 

. b4*x 

: 1»0*0 Kith 

12-0 „ 12th 

Yolk st ud. 

. 7 4 *<» 

IX-7 

. ill *b 

sr *2 „ i at it 

. 12*2 ., 14th 

Zeerust ... 

. | X7,*0 

Mi • 7 

1 70*x 

Db.O „ 12th 

; 17*2 .. 1 7th 

The mean temperatures 

have been 

normal. 

Itllf 1 ilo 

daily range lias been 

greater than u-ual in March : 


iijit\ittii'i by da\ h;i\e been somewhat hi'-der and minima In ulidu somewhat lower ihan the. nveraue. 

RAINFALL UKTUHN F<>H MAIK'H, 1 DOS. 

(Including lininhiil since Id, .Inly lad and flu- eon** 1 -ponding averagesof previous season-*.) 
Note. The rainy season i- measured I it on l si ,/uli in owe year to tho 3<>th .luno in the next. 

Month. sisason. Avkuaoks. 


IMSTKH’T. 

Pi. ACT.. 

Mar., 

Ill ns 

Frun 

.Inly. 

1 st 

11107. 

Month. 

Season. 



Ins. 

; •/ 

1 IIS. 


{n-*. 

£ 

Ins. 

! 1. 

Barbed on 

Barberton 

2* 2 s 

12 

lb-til 

♦ill 

2*71 

o 

21 *7>X 

lit; 


Kmnal ipoud 

0*7! 

X 

Hi* 7H 

1 1 

1 *bl 

<; 

22* m> 

7»b 

Betbill 

Bethal 

.’>•24 

i:> 

,2b *21 

x| 

2*07 

; s 

21 *2« 

72 

Bloemhof 

illootnhor 

2* in 

11 

12-1*1 

bx 

2* Ob 

; in 

17*10 

7>S 

Carolina 

Carolina ... 

2*22 

! 1 

22-2U 

b2 

2*22 

1 



Fnnelo 

Ib-melo. 

2*71 

12 

21*22 

so 

2 * 8b 

12 

20* 12 

XI) 

Heidelberg ... 

Heidelbe.i g 

2 • .V.i 

1 If 

22*27 

70 

2*72 

1) 

22-12 

08 


Ycroeuigihg 

1*12 

12 

22-2S 

7 7* 

2*11 

11 

22-21 

71 

Liehteidmrg... 

Hidden burg . 

n-in; 

t 

111*01 

b2 

2* 2b 

1> 

18*02 

bb 

Lvdenburg ... 

Pilgrims Best 

2*72 

12 

2l*b2 

02 

2*20 

111 

22*22 

in 

Marico 

Zee rust. 

I *80 

il 

18*71 

7*7 

2 • 2b 

12 

111 ■ 82 

bn 

Middelburg ... 

Middelburg . 

2*21 

12 

22*U 1 

X2 

2 • b2 

10 

24*22 

78 

Pot chef st room 

Pot ehelst room ... 

2*27 

12 

22*o2 

72 

2-22 

1 1 

20-7)1 

l»7> 


Klerksdorp 

1 2*1 In 

lb 

17 *b2 

7X 

4 *24 

12 

20 ♦ 1)2 

74 

Pretoria 

(lovt. Buildings. Pretoria 

MS 

, 

17*22 

70 

2*b7 

X 

22*02 

bb 


Area ilia, 

1 MC> 

17 

11) * 7 X 

X2 

2*02 

11 

22* on 

7b 


Modderf<»nt<‘in ... 

1 <;•<)<» 

| Hi 

21 *72 

71) 

2*48 

1 2 

22*24 

Mb 

Huston burg ... 

, lluriteuburo- 

2 • Ub 

! « s 

■ 




Standerton ... 

Standertou 

2*07 

IX 

211*22 

l>o 





Swaziland ... 

M babaite. . 

; 2*71 

| l-l 

2S*b7 

llo 

1 *80 

' 12 

28*78 

104 

Wakkorstroom 

Volks rust. 

: 2*70 

i N 

22-1M 

no 

2-2S 

; t2 

20*21 

78 


i Wakkerstroom ... 

1*81 

i 12 

27 *X7 

(>2 




Water berg ... 

Ny 1st room . 

; 1-57 

11 

_is*xr> 

bl 

2*22 

! S 

21*1)2 : 

04 


! Potgicd ersrust 

2*211 

! i) 

I S • b(> 

2S ■ 

j 

i 


Witwatersraml 

' Krugursdorp 

; 2*22 

lb 

;2i*st 

81 


: 




! Jouberl Park, J’lmrg ... 

; ,vr>!» 

15 

,2b *28 

■ 81» , 

2*41) ! 

1 11 

211*07 ! 

714 

WolmaransHtad 

| (4ovfc. Observatory, J'burg 

; »-li 

14 

22*42 

84 1 

2*22 ! 

! u 

22* 7b 

71) 

i Wohnaransslad. 

2-XD 

1) 

18*22 

b2 ; 

2*72 

; 1) 

17*82 

5b 

j 28 

Zoutpansberg 

Pietersburg ... ... 

| Louis Trie.hardt,,. 

i 1 *!Mi i 

<) 

12*10 

24 j 

2*87 : 

j 11 

10*82 ! 


| 2*22 i 

i y 

17*20 

02 ; 




! 

1 


! Leydsdorp . 

| (bail | 

1 5 

— 

— i 

— 

— 


t 

i - 


Bummahy.--A long the southern border Hip March rainlaii was up to tin' average : over the mitre north 
tt«a rnt of the Transvaal the rainfall whh dofidem. The drought which lias prevailed more or hm dnc<* 
becemltfr wag generally broken by rains during the last week of March. HI vers and spruits remain however 
very low, and it Is now almost too late to e.*i*eet sufficient rainfall to make them nm well. ’ 

(tenoral ly, the season’s total is helow the average by three to five indies. 
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OjJSKR VAT IONS OF THMPIORATIj UKS (FROM 8J5LF-R KOTHTBHINli THKR- 
MOM KTKRS IN SCREENS),— APRIL, 11*08. 



! Foil 

tup. Month. ! 


1 



PhAPP. 

Menu 

M«*n n 

Menu. I 

desjK. ■ 

or. -1 : 

11 IP H PST. | 

Low PST. 

Rarbertnn 

Max. 

degs. 
... 77 1 

Min. 

«loirs. 

:»:l i 

* legs. 
112-5 nil 

mil 1 

dogs. 

17* -7 nn 

12i it 

Plnonihof 

i !»• li 

lu.t; 

7 , 7*1 i 

SI Ml .. 

mu a i r>th ; 

82-0 .. 

12th 

.Inhaimcsburg 

Observatory 

... dd-7 

1 5 • 5 

50-1 ; 

71-0 ., 

Is! 

81 -o .. 

imii 

Piefersburg 

... 70-lf 

i«- r, 

<;i *8 

Kd-0 .. 

mil 

:m-o .. 

22nd 

Pretoria, A nVidia 

... ; 77*7 

i 2 • d 

do. 2 

St Mi 

2nd 

:n-2 .. 

121 h 

Ktanderton 

... ! 71 - d 

87-n 

5i-:t ! 

71> - < > .. 

17i li ! 

2(l-o .. 

121 li 

Wiikkorsiromn ... 

... ; ho-o 

:>7-.s 

;.i-1 j 

7 7* • 2 ,, 

Midi 1 

27-0 .. 

! 2t h 

Zeerust ... 

... 1 78-2 

10- I 

52-1 ; 

S7 -1 .. 

8rd I 

83*2 

I2tli 


April hn«1 all tin* Hmrart eristics el a winter month, it havtnu l»***‘n nearly W«»n*l!«->*> ami rainless with I**w 
temperatures l>v night, The,lav lemperai tires were somewhat averaue. \\ hiht tin* niuht (e»ui*era<nres 

were iim<‘h lower than nronh'il belorein this m**nlh ‘.hu-e regular nbservaOnu-. were started. OM r**.«iiI<*nl 
stair that the onset of frost ever the hi.ah v<-l*l m> early in the season was at least. v< r\ unusual. 

Rainfall Hkturn for April. UMhS. 

1I neluding Rainfall siier 1-t .Inly Iasi and tin* entTP-.pnjidinLr average- i**r |>n views m ihhis 
Notk. The rainy season is measure.! iron* M .luh in «*ue t v:ar to tin :u»ih .Inne in lit* n* v t . 




Month. 

^PAs 

t.N. 


As pit At; i>. 




Am!.. I IMIS. 

I 1 r< 'in 

1-1 

M nil I 1 1 . 

Si a "nn. 

Distort. 

PhAPP. 

—. 

. - 

.mi}. r,ni(, 







Ins. 

£ 

Ins. 


111-. 


In-.. 


lhirherton 

llarberton 

1 * 1 1 

i 

17-77. 

78 

2*02 

; 

2d- 2| 

* 7 


Kninalipnnrt 

2 • :is 

7* 

18-17 

12 

2 11 

7 

25-1*1 

r*8 

Ui'Uiiil 

Lethal 

<m;i 

1 

2d-ms 

N7» 

1 -KK 

7 

2d - Id 

so 

Rluemliof 

Rloemhof 

o-2:i 

1 lid-2d 

7 2 

2- Id 

K 

12*7,0 

d7 

Fnneln 

Frmeln. 

0.72 : 

2 !2d-u2 

s:; 

2-27 

K 

82 • 11 

‘27 

Heidelberg ... 

Heidelberg 1 

II-111 

2 ;22-7d 

M 

2* Id 

7 

21-7*8 

7 5 


Vem-niiriiiLr 

n-82 

1 

22 - do 

7 li 

2 • 88 

Mi 

21-70 

81 
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SbMMAHW Rainfall was very deficient in April. At Pretoria ami Johannesburg. for which eomparatlvely 
long return* ar« available, April, i$K)8, Is the driest on record. 

Fairly good, hut by no means abundant rains fell in the H.1S. corner of ttw» Polony, hut nlsewhero a winter 
drought fU’evaiUtil. Tfw season's rainfall Is now f. |tu*lv*K below the average at Pretoria and 4 inches on tin* 
WUwaiKftfWidr 
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PRETORIA PRODUCE MARKET PRICES. 


(Supplied by the Commercial Agency Co., Limited, Seed and Produce Merchants, 
No. 116 Vermoulen Street, Telephone No. 165, Box 784, Pretoria; and by 
Messrs. Hubert Morisse & Co., Produce Merchants and Commission Agents, 
Loveday and Frederick Streets, Box 63, Johannesburg.) 
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